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Acerca de este libro 


Esta es una copia digital de un libro que, durante generaciones, se ha conservado en las estanterias de una biblioteca, hasta que Google ha decidido 
escanearlo como parte de un proyecto que pretende que sea posible descubrir en linea libros de todo el mundo. 


Ha sobrevivido tantos años como para que los derechos de autor hayan expirado y el libro pase a ser de dominio público. El que un libro sea de 
dominio publico significa que nunca ha estado protegido por derechos de autor, o bien que el periodo legal de estos derechos ya ha expirado. Es 
posible que una misma obra sea de dominio público en unos paises y, sin embargo, no lo sea en otros. Los libros de dominio público son nuestras 
puertas hacia el pasado, suponen un patrimonio histórico, cultural y de conocimientos que, a menudo, resulta dificil de descubrir. 


Todas las anotaciones, marcas y otras señales en los márgenes que estén presentes en el volumen original aparecerán también en este archivo como 
testimonio del largo viaje que el libro ha recorrido desde el editor hasta la biblioteca y, finalmente, hasta usted. 


Normas de uso 


Google se enorgullece de poder colaborar con distintas bibliotecas para digitalizar los materiales de dominio público a fin de hacerlos accesibles 
a todo el mundo. Los libros de dominio publico son patrimonio de todos, nosotros somos sus humildes guardianes. No obstante, se trata de un 
trabajo caro. Por este motivo, y para poder ofrecer este recurso, hemos tomado medidas para evitar que se produzca un abuso por parte de terceros 
con fines comerciales, y hemos incluido restricciones técnicas sobre las solicitudes automatizadas. 


Asimismo, le pedimos que: 


+ Haga un uso exclusivamente no comercial de estos archivos Hemos diseñado la Búsqueda de libros de Google para el uso de particulares; 
como tal, le pedimos que utilice estos archivos con fines personales, y no comerciales. 


+ No envíe solicitudes automatizadas Por favor, no envíe solicitudes automatizadas de ningún tipo al sistema de Google. Si esta llevando a 
cabo una investigación sobre traducción automática, reconocimiento óptico de caracteres u otros campos para los que resulte util disfrutar 
de acceso a una gran cantidad de texto, por favor, envienos un mensaje. Fomentamos el uso de materiales de dominio publico con estos 
propósitos y seguro que podremos ayudarle. 


+ Conserve la atribución La filigrana de Google que verá en todos los archivos es fundamental para informar a los usuarios sobre este proyecto 
y ayudarles a encontrar materiales adicionales en la Búsqueda de libros de Google. Por favor, no la elimine. 


+ Manténgase siempre dentro de la legalidad Sea cual sea el uso que haga de estos materiales, recuerde que es responsable de asegurarse de 
que todo lo que hace es legal. No dé por sentado que, por el hecho de que una obra se considere de dominio público para los usuarios de 
los Estados Unidos, lo será también para los usuarios de otros países. La legislación sobre derechos de autor varía de un país a otro, y no 
podemos facilitar información sobre si está permitido un uso específico de algún libro. Por favor, no suponga que la aparición de un libro en 
nuestro programa significa que se puede utilizar de igual manera en todo el mundo. La responsabilidad ante la infracción de los derechos de 
autor puede ser muy grave. 


Acerca de la Búsqueda de libros de Google 


El objetivo de Google consiste en organizar información procedente de todo el mundo y hacerla accesible y útil de forma universal. El programa de 
Búsqueda de libros de Google ayuda a los lectores a descubrir los libros de todo el mundo a la vez que ayuda a autores y editores a llegar a nuevas 


audiencias. Podrá realizar búsquedas en el texto completo de este libro en la web, en la paginajhttp: //books.google.com 


This is a reproduction of a library book that was digitized 
by Google as part of an ongoing effort to preserve the 
information in books and make it universally accessible. 
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It pays in MONEY. It pays in PLEASURE. It pays in TIME SAVED. Put in > 


a telephone, and you can talk to your friends’ homes in the evening for a social chat, MAIL THIS 
or get the doctor quick, or callfor help. You will never feel lonely or “away off” if COUPON. 
you have a telephone. In the daytime you can call up the town and find out latest IPS WORTH 
prices for crops, order supplies, ask the railroad about shipments, or talk over DOLLARS 
matters with neighbors. Why be isolated, cut off from everybody, when a TO YOU. 


Western - Electric 
Rural Telephone 


will put you “next door” to everybody, and save long drives through cold and wet. A FEW DOLLARS buys all this 
convenience. A FEW DAYS’ TIME will put up the telephone line. A FEW WORDS written on the coupan . 
(above) will bring you all particulars. MAIL THE COUPON for our Rural Telephone book, then interest a few of 


your neighbors. You can all join together, get the simple equipment, and put it up yourselves in spare time. Thousands © i 


of farmers have done this. Write your name and address on the coupon, paste it on a postcard, and mail to out - 
nearest house, and we'll send the book AT ONCE. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
SOUTHERN HOUSES: 
Atlanta Savannah Cincinnati Kansas City Dallas 
Richmond New Orleans St. Louis Oklahoma City Houston 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


One of Our Southern Rural Telephone 
Advertisements 


This Will Appear During March in Farm Journals 
Throughout the South Having a Total Aggregate 
Circulation of More Than 2,000,000 Copies 
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A History of the Nippon i Denki Kabushiki Kaish 


And Its Connection with Japanese Telephone Development 
By K. Iwadare, Managing Director à 


N the year 1877 a Japanese brought 
home from America a magneto 
telephone, which is the first rec- 

ord of the introduction of the art in 
Japan. Shortly after this, the tele- 
phone was used by the Osaka Police, 
some of the circuits being 30 miles 
in length and often as many as ten 
instruments being connected in series 
on a single iron wire circuit. In 1883 
a private company was formed to. ex- 
ploit the use of the telephone commer- 
ciclly, but little was accomplished, as 
the Government hesitated until 1889 
to tac up this work as a Government 
monopoly. In 1888 Dr. S. Oi, until 
recently Chief Engineer of Tele- 
graphs and Telephones in the Im- 
perial Japanese Government’s De- 
partment of Communications, was 
sent abroad as a student by his gov- 
ernment, to make a special study of 
telephone devel- 
opment. After 
Spending about 
one year in Eu- 
rope and Amer- 
ica investigating 
telephone devel- 
opment, he re- 
turned to Japan 
in December, 
1889, and recom- 
mended the adop- 
tion of Western 
Electrice systems. 

Dr. Oi brought 
back with him 
one 100-line 
Standard board 
and three 240- 
line series multi- 
ple Western Elec- 
tric boards. It 
was very difficult 
at first to secure 
subscribers, and 
when the govern- 
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Managing Director, Nippon Electric Co. 


MAIN BUILDING OF THE TOKYO FACTORY 
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ment telephone service was started in 
December, 1890, there were only 200 
subscribers in Tokyo and 40 1 in Yoko- 
hama. -The growth was -slew-at- first, 
and by 1895 there were only 2.913 
subseribers’ stations. However, the 
demand rapidly increased from that 
time on, until at present Japan has 
about 200,000 telephone subscribers, 
while a large number of applicants 
are waiting for telephones. The 
growth of the telephone exchange 
business during the two decades from 
1890 to 1911 is strikingly apparent 
from the following statistics: 

On April ist, 1890, there were 2 
telephone exchanges, serving 359 sub- 


scribers?’ stations, over 100 miles of 


subscribers’ pole lines. On April Ist, 
1900, there were 25 telephone ex- 
changes, serving 19,203 subscribers’ 
stations, over 1,332 miles of sub- 
scribers’ pole 
lines. On April 
Ist, 1911, there 
were 856 tele- 
phone exchanges, 
serving 157,167 
subscribers’? sta- 
tions, over 6,033 
miles of subserib- 
ers’ pole lines. 
The war with 
Russia compelled 
the Government 
to stop the work 
altogether for the 
time being, but 
the publie de- 
mand for the tel- 
ephones kept on 
increasing, and 
in cities like 
Tokyo and Osaka 
an applicant 
would sometimes 
pay 600 to. 800 
Yen to buy a 
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EXECUTIVE STAFF OF THE NIPPON ELECTRIC COMPANY. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN EARLY IN 1913 


telephone station from a subscriber already connected. 

Prior to 1895, Tokyo commission merchants represented 
the Western Electric Company in Japan, during which 
time, however, there was little or no telephone business to 
be had, as standard boards and Gower-Bell telephones, 
with battery calling, 
were made either in 
the government’s 
shops or in local 
factories. Early in 
1895 the Western 
Electric Company 
appointed me their 
agent for Japan, 
and one year later 
Mr. Thayer visited 
the country to in- 
vestigate the possi- 
bilities of business. 
At this time tenders 
were called for by 
the government, the 
orders subsequently 
coming to us, for 
four branching mul- 
tiple switchboards, 
two for Osaka, sev- 
enteen sections in 
all, which arrived in 
September, 1897, 
and two for Tokyo, 
twenty sections in 
all, which arrived 
about the middle of 
the following year. Magneto telephones, with solid back 
or Delville transmitters, made by Antwerp, had been by 
this time substituted for the old Gower types. 

It seemed advisable, however, to have more permanent 
arrangements for handling the Japanese business and, on 
Mr. Thayer’s return to America, the Western Electric 
Company’s first representative, W. T. Carlton, was sent 
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NEW WING OF THE TOKYO FACTORY, ERECTED IN 1913 


to Tokyo, in 1898. At this time the Japanese laws did not 
allow of the participation of foreign capital in local com- 
panies, so that, in October, 1898, the Nippon Denki Goshi 
Kwatsha, or, in English, the Nippon Electric Company, 
was formed as a limited partnership between Takeshiro 
Mayeda, the present 
sales manager of the 
company, and my- 
self, to handle the 
business. The fol- 
lowing were also em- 
ployees of this first 
company and are 
with the Nippon 
Electric Company 
to-day in the capaci- 
ties noted: S. Na- 
ruse, cashier at 
Tokyo; C. Hamada, 
in charge of shop 
buying at Tokyo; 
and M. MHosono, 
cashier at Osaka. 

We bought a small 
shop which was 
manufacturing mo- 
tors and generators. 
The plant consisted 
of thirteen small 
buildings, with a 
total floor space of 
28,000 square feet, 
and containing 
about 75 machines, 
of which 50 were small lathes. With this equipment 
Tokyo started its manufacturing career. Purchasing a 
going concern enabled the company to start competing at 
once for some of the small telephone work which was being 
done in the country at the time, and it was not long before 
the rapid advance of the company required that new and 
more suitable quarters be found. 
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On July 1st, 1899, when the Japan- 
ese laws had been changed, a limited 
liability company, under the name of 
the Nippon Denki Kabushiki Kwai- 
sha, or, in English, Nippon Electric” 
Company, Ltd., was formed, with a . 
capital stock of $100,000 fully paid. 
It was the first company in Japan to 
be formed under the new laws and 
revised treaties allowing the partici- 
pation of foreign capital in Japanese 
registered companies. E 

The first government appropriation 
for extending the telephone service 
started in 1896 and continued for 
seven years, the total amount ex- 
pended being $6,500,000. During 
these years the company was very 
busy. The greater part of the equip- 
ment bought by the government was 
imported apparatus from Europe and 
America, and we received a good share of the business, 
as the Japanese government early determined to follow 
approved American practice. Practically the only work 
done in the Tokyo shop in the earlier days was repairing. 

In November, 1899, a new site, in the same section of 
the city as the original shop, was purchased, and the 
nucleus of the present plant constructed. From that time 
on the plant has constantly increased. Additional land 
has been purchased, further buildings, both for manufac- 
turing and for warehousing, have been constructed, and 
the work has increased until today about 1,000 people are 
employed by the company. Several years ago a branch 
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THE BUSINESS SECTION OF TOKYO, SEEN FROM THE ROOF OF OUR FACTORY 


was opened in Osaka, at which stocks are carried. Sales 


offices, with small merchandise stocks, are also maintained 
in Seoul, Korea, and Dalny, South Manchuria. 


The second government appropriation for telephone ex- 
tension work began in April, 1907, the amount voted by 
the Diet being $10,000,000, to be extended over a period 
of six years. At the present time, however, there is little 
telephone business, due to the retrenchment policy which 
the Japanese Government has been pursuing for the past 
year, and which will probably be continued for some time. 

The Nippon Electric Company serves a territory com- 


A JAPANESE ROADSIDE TELEPHONE BOOTH 


prising the entire dominion of the Japanese Empire, in 
which are included the islands of Formosa and the lower 
half of Saghalien, and on the Asiatic continent, Korea and | 
the Liao-tung Peninsula in Manchuria. 

As will have been inferred, the largest customer of the 
company is the Japanese government, which operates all 
the telephones in the Empire. We also, however, do a 
large business in both imported and ‘‘made in Japan’’ 
electrical material, and are recognized as the largest elec- 
trical jobber, as you use the term, in Japan. A few lines 
of electrical supplies are made in our Tokyo shop, such 
as lamp sockets, shade holders, and snap switches. 


Ee The rapid growth of electric light- 
$ ing and power applications has cre- 
ated a large demand for supply ma- 
terials, and made home manufacture 
much more profitable. Remarkable 
progress in manufactures is notice- 
able both in quality and price, and 
this fact has reflected upon the 
market conditions to a great extent. 
The high customs tariff rate levied on 
imported goods, coupled with the ten- 
dency of the Japanese to use articles 
of domestic make in preference to 
foreign goods, are other causes that 
favor local manufacture. Thus 
Tokyo’s ‘‘Not Western Electric’’ 
business is gradually giving way to 
‘‘Not Nippon Electric.” 


Our plant is specially constructed 
to withstand earthquakes. General 
practice in Japan favors one or two-story buildings and 
all of our shop buildings conform to this practice. The 
warehouses, however, are three-story buildings, with low 
ceilings. The conditions at Tokyo often make it advisable 
to erect small buildings for special work, and there are 
many of these buildings in the plant, for instance, for 
oil and varnish storage, for wood drying, for the service 
and maintenance department, for lumber and junk stor- 
age, and for employees’ lunchrooms. 


Each year several graduates of the Higher Technical 
School, Tokyo, are engaged, and these men are given edu- 
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cational courses in the shops before they are assigned to 
permanent positions. This is much the same policy as is 
followed in America. i 


We have sent many of our. employees to America, some 
on a trip of inspection, to see the manufacturing and busi- 
ness developments there, and others to spend some time 
at Hawthorne and at New York in preparation for spe- 
cialized work at Tokyo. I personally visited America last 
summer, and have made several visits previously to 
America. Mr. Mayeda, our Sales Manager, who was in 
America during November and December, 1913, made a 
trip around the world in 1906, spending some time in 
America. Mr. Nakayama, our Chief Engineer, spent two 
years in America some years ago in shop and engineering 
investigations, and also made a short visit to the States in 
the autumn of 1912. These are but a few of many in- 
stances which could be named. 


` Four of our employees recently completed student 
courses at Hawthorne, namely, Messrs. Ota, Hirai, Yama- 
moto, and Takanami, all of whom received training for 
special manufacturing work at Tokyo. More of these 
students will follow, for we are interested in keeping in 


COMPLETE line of Western 
A Electric Household Helps has 
been placed on exhibition in 
the Craftsman’s Building in New 
York, where several floors are devot- 
ed to permanent exhibits of every- 
thing needed to build and furnish a 
home. This exhibition has been in- 
stituted to aid the homebuilder by 
showing him how the various materi- 
als and appliances will look in actual 
service. Some of the booths show 
complete interiors of homes, while 
others show construction materials. 
Our exhibit represents the interior 
of a room, and displays under actual 
service conditions vacuum cleaners, 
inter-phones, electric washing ma- 
chines, all manner of heating devices, 
and various other kinds of electrical 
appliances. Our exhibit is very ad- 
vantageously located, and is in charge 
of a competent demonstrator, who is 
thoroughly familiar with the work- 
ings of the appliances shown. 
Western Electric employees and customers who may be 
in New York will find not only our exhibit, but the entire 
Craftsman’s Building, well worth a trip of inspection. 
The building is located in New York’s uptown shopping 
district, in 39th Street, just east of Fifth Avenue. 
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touch with the refinements of telephone manufacture and 
in maintaining our reputation for the highest quality of 
manufactures. 

Of the men who have represented the Western Electric 
Company at Tokyo, L. E. Sperry, who succeeded Mr. 
Carlton from 1900 to 1903, is no longer with the Western 
Electric Company. F. H. Leggett, Mr. Sperry’s succes- 
sor from 1903 to 1906, is Pacifie District Manager of your 
company at San Francisco. He was followed by R. C. 
Dodd, now Superintendent of Installation at Hawthorne, 
from 1906 to 1909; F. W., MeIntyre, no longer with the 
Western Electric Company, from 1909 to 1912; L. N. 
Rider, now Stores Manager at London, from 1910 to 1913; 
F. E. Kochendorfer, Shop Adviser, 1911 to 1914; V. C. 
Falt, Tool Department, 1910 to 1913; and P. K. Condict, 
formerly Far Eastern Manager, now Foreign Sales Man- 
ager. Mr. Condict was the only exception to the three- 
year rule, for he was at Tokyo six years, from 1907 to 
1913. 

The Americans now at Tokyo are F. B. Gleason, suc- 
cessor to Mr. Condict; J. W. Foard, transferred in Novem- 
ber, 1912, from New York to succeed Mr. Rider; and 
Messrs. Hart and White, cable experts. 


-Western Electric Apparatus at the Craftsman’s Exhibit 


THE SOCIETY FOR ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT 


HE Society for Electrical Development, an account 

Í of which appeared in the J anuary News, will begin 

active work early in March. With a membership 

to date of 1,292, and with its minimum fund of $200,000 

already subscribed, the Society now begins its task of edu- 
cating the public to ‘“‘Do It Electrically.’’ 
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The Credit Man and His Problems 


By M. A. Curran, General Credit Manager 


IG business has often been called 
prosaic, and uninteresting except 
from a pecuniary standpoint. 
How many appreciate the humor, 
pathos and romance that the Company 
meets and reflects through its Credit 
Men? In this coun- 
try alone, conduct- 
ing business. in 
every part of it, 
from the capital 
cities to the isolated 
farm and ranch, the 
credit man meets 
every phase of our 
great national de- 
velopment, and 
must analyze the 
personal equation in 
every instance. 

The credit man, 
in quarters where 
he is least known, is 
considered a cold 
proposition, but 
there is more prac- 
tical kindness, tem- ~ 
pered with judg- 
ment and discretion, in his make-up 
than the average man seems to believe. 
In the course of his work he meets 
many situations which are throbbing 
with human interest, and upon them, 
with a skillful pen, volumes of best 
sellers could be built. The cases I have 
in mind are innumerable, and a few 
picked up at the different houses may 
be interesting. 

A man came to the credit man at one 
of our houses and confided in him that 
he was going into the electrical con- 
tracting business and wanted a line of 
credit. He was very frank in his state- 
ment of his affairs. His assets con- 
sisted of $200, a kit of tools, some cour- 
age, and twenty years’ experience as a 
journeyman electrician. His principal 
liability was heart trouble (a doctor 
had just advised him that he had to 
give up climbing over buildings) ; he 
was also wearing his arm in splints, 
having broken it two weeks before by 
falling from a ladder during a dizzy 
spell. 

He had several small contracts, but 


his cash would be required for pay- 
rolls, and he needed $1,000 on 60 day 
credit to get started. He had to sup- 
port a wife and five children, and on 
the face of things certainly did not look 
like a good risk. He had applied to 
three other con- 
cerns, and had been 
turned down. Our 
eredit man tele- 
phoned several re- 
sponsible people in 
his home town and 
learned he bore a 
very good personal 
reputation, and de- 
cided he was honest 
and experienced, 
and certainly game. 
He reviewed his 
contracts, found 
them binding and 
with responsible 
people, checked over 
his costs and found 
that the contractor 
would make a pro- 
fit, and seeing he 
had further good contracts in prospect, 
approved a $600 order at once. 

A month afterward he visited the 
contractor’s work; the architects and 
owners were satisfied, and the credit 
man arranged with a local business 
man for a guaranty of $1,000 and 
agreed to extend an additional $1,000 
credit without security. With this 
$2,000 line of credit the customer’s 
work immediately expanded, and the 
credit man continued to review his con- 
tracts and help him on his collections. 
In six months he was doing a fine busi- 
ness and making money. He then con- 
cluded he could run the business with- 
out any help, but in three months’ time 
he was in to see the credit man again 
with a bundle of papers and a worried 
look. His bookkeeping had been rudi- 
mentary, and he didn’t know where he 
stood. The credit man spent some time 
in going over his figures; they went 
downtown and bought a small set of 
double entry books, and the credit man 
opened them for him, with instructions 
how they were to be kept and a month: 
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ly trial balance taken. The contrac- 
tor’s wife kept these books, and the 
credit man visited them at the end of 
the first month and helped them get the 
balance. From that time on it was 
easy; the contractor consulted the 
credit man from time to time, and often 
said that he could hardly wait until the 
end of the month until he got that bal- 
ance off. 

This account was opened just a few 
years ago, and his 1913 business was 
200 per cent. greater than 1912, with a 
prospect of a similar increase in 1914. 
We are now selling him without any 
guaranty. 

In another case a farmer’s telephone 
company had been organized, but dis- 
sension had arisen between the mem- 
bers shortly after the completion of the 
line, and the majority of the assess- 
ments had not been paid. They owed 
us a considerable balance, and the sec- 
retary asked the credit man to come 
down and see if he couldn’t arrange 
their affairs. It was a very cold day 
when the credit man took the afternoon 
train, arriving at this little village at 
eleven o’clock at night. There was 
neither station nor hotel, not even a 
platform, the trains stopping on signal 
at a cross-road. He alighted, and the 
train moved on. There wasn’t a soul 
in sight. It was bitterly cold, and he 
walked around for a few minutes, 


New York Salt Lake City 


whistling and calling, but all the houses 
were in darkness; not even a dog 
barked. Finally he noticed a lantern 
hanging on the whistling-post; to the 
lantern was pinned a note reading: 
Western Electric Credtt Man: 

Take this lantern and go to the third 
white house up the track, where you 
will get a bed. 

He took the lantern and found the 
house, on the door of which was an- 
other note: 

Walk in. Please sleep on the parlor 
lounge. 

In the morning his host, after a gen- 
erous breakfast, took him to the gene- 
ral store, where the meeting was held. 
Some of the members came twenty 
miles on horseback; they were of many 
nationalities, few of them spoke Eng- 
lish, and hardly any of them under- 
stood the others’ different tongues. 
After considerable eloquence the credit 
man sensed that a number of them 
wanted to back out for entirely patri- 
otic reasons. The line, of course, was 
a party line. The credit man took a 
piece of chalk and on the wall of the 
store drew a rough map of the country 
and the lay-out of their telephone sys- 
tem. Each of his statements had to be 
interpreted into the different lan- 
guages by the most intelligent member 
of each faction. Eventually they 
agreed that the telephone was too im- 
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portant a necessity, particularly in 
view of the isolation of their homes; 
and admitting that the telephone plays 
no favorites among the languages, they 
agreed to remain an intact organiza- 
tion, and each man paid up his share. 

There was another electrical con- 
tractor whose career was similar to the 
one just mentioned ; after several years 
he invested all his earnings in a piece 
of real estate which increased his credit 
standing, and his business expanded 
even faster. Later it developed that 
there was a serious flaw in his title, and 
after some litigation he lost everything. 
He had made some bad debts in his 
business, and was forced into bank- 
ruptey with hardly any assets. 


This man was honest, industrious, 
and capable, and had developed on the 
confidence and assistance of the credit 
man. His failure, which cost both of 
them considerable, was one of those 
daily tragedies for which philosophy 
seems to be the only balm. Of course, 
there are also cases where the credit 
man does: not recognize the moral or 
other premises for credit favors, but 


Pittsburgh 


N 
E a ee | 


these are in the minority, his inclina- 
tions being those of assistance rather 
than resistance. 

1913 has been a particularly trying 
year. The disasters in the different 
parts of the country in the spring, fol- 
lowed by the droughts, money strin- 
gency, and other unfavorable elements, 
have called for unusual discernment 
and moral courage on his part to help 
deserving accounts over tight places 
without being imposed upon. Instances 
in illustration of this point would be 
too numerous to mention, but in nearly 
every case there are the features of in- 
tensely human drama. 

Our organization, the trade, and our 
credit men have been developing a 
closer personal acquaintance these few 
years past, with mutual benefits. 

The credit man has been called, 
among other things, the statesman of 
ecommerce, and other high-sounding 
and well-meant titles. I have found 
him a human being with a big problem, 
courageously working it out on an 
altruistic basis. 


Minneapolis 


Cincinnati 


A Record-Breaking Installation Job 


By F. B. Evers, Installation Department, Omaha 


BOUT half past nine o’clock on the night of Jan- 
Aw 20th, G. K. Gann, Traffic Superintendent of 

the Lincoln (Nebraska) Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, advised me that he wished the Western Electric 
Company to handle the restoring of switchboard service 
at the Greenwood, Nebraska, exchange, which was then 
being destroyed by fire. T. C. Rice, of the telephone com- 
pany’s engineering department, and Inspector R. W. 
Harper, were immediately detailed to locate some of our 
men. They canvassed every theater and billiard parlor 
in the city (Nebraska laws require bars to close at 8 
P. M.), until they had located three men. 

We at once secured a one-position, 150-line magneto 
switchboard from the telephone company’s stock. This we 
rewired, including wiring signals and cutting and form- 
ing the main distributing frame cables. The board, to- 
gether with protection for the lines, was then crated, and 
with it Messrs. Harper and E. F. King boarded a fast 
midnight express train to the scene of the fire, arrange- 
ments having been made with the Burlington Railway to 
have the train make a special stop at Greenwood. 

Before daybreak our installers had the switchboard 
and main distributing frame installed complete, and 
tested out in readiness for the telephone company to at- 
tach their outside cables. This they completed about 11:30 
A. M., and were giving service at noon of the same day. 

The fire destroyed practically the entire business dis- 
trict of Greenwood, and the equipment was installed in 


the rear of the Farmers’ National Bank, which was 
thought to be out of the fire region. About 4 A. M., how- 
ever, while our work was in progress, the building caught 


THE BURNED BUSINESS BLOCK IN GREENWOOD, NEB. 


From a photograph taken by Mr. Evers during the course of the fire 


fire, and but for some quick fire fighting by our men 
would have been destroyed. 

The accompanying photograph shows what remained of 
the old exchange building when our men reached the 
scene. 

All the men left town the night of the 21st, service hav- 
ing been interrupted but one-half day. Local telephone 
officials expressed themselves as being highly pleased with 
the service rendered by our installérs. 
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yo THE GREAT BIG BANQUET >i 
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Fifth Annual Event Held at Hawthorne, February 4th = ag 


LTOGETHER, now! Rah—hold on; 
we can’t yell here. The banquet is 
over. This isn’t Medinah Temple. 
But say, didn’t we make some noise 
down there? You’re right (as the 
sanity commission said when they dis- 
charged the man under examination). 

Who’s that asks ‘‘What d’yuh 
mean, banquet?’’ Turn over on the 
other side. You’re getting restless 
and we’re afraid you’ll wake up. 

Say, where do you live? Oh, that’s different. You see 
everybody in Chicago knows that the banquet this year 

means the Fifth Annual Banquet of the Hawthorne Em- 
ployees of the Western Electric Company. Big title, eh? 

Well it was a big banquet—a great big banquet—ea whop- 

ping big banquet—a da— (excuse our enthusiasm). We’ll 

stop right here. It is going to get us into trouble with the 
dictionary if we try to find a word to describe the size of 
that banquet. 

Here—w.e ’ 11 
give you some 


lons of ketchup, 20 gallons of 
vinegar and a few other little 
items such as sugar, salt, pep- 
per, ete. One hundred waiters 
fed the multitude. Sixty other 
persons helped in the preparation 
of the food. It took three days to 
get the dinner ready. Worse than 
cooking for the threshers back 
home, wasn’t it? 

And now have you thought of 
that word yet? All right, then, 
let’s let it go without any further 
amplification—the Fifth Annual 
Banquet of the Hawthorne Em- 
ployees. That tells the story to 
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those who were there. They will never forget the event. 
Those who weren’t there missed it—that’s all. There is 
no use in trying to describe it adequately for them. 

Still, maybe we 


ean give them 
some idea of 


statistics and it. 
maybe you can 

In the first 
E da noA Á EER B ANG 7 RA place, there 
yourselves : = Ag reeks kg Sent ee | , 


The attend- 
ance was about 
2,000 good men 
and true, with 
an appetite and 
a half apiece; 
total 3,000 ap- 
petites. To feed 
them the cater- 


1,200 pounds of 

chicken, 900 

pounds of beef 

tenderloin, 20,- 

0 0 0 oysters 
(nice, big, juicy 

ones), 25 bush- 

els of potatoes, 
360 cans of peas, 50 pounds of mushrooms to make sauce 
for the beef, two gallons of sherry 
—(Huh? Oh, that was only to 
put in the gravy)—salad enough 
to fill three barrels, 6 baskets of 
green peppers, 100 bunches of 
eelery, 2,000 rolls, 350 loaves of 
bread, 140 pounds of butter, eight 
boxes of oranges, eight boxes of 
apples, 20 gallons of pickles, 20 
gallons of olives, 200 gallons of 
coffee, 50 Roquefort cheeses, 15 
boxes of crackers (of course not the 
5-cent size!—great big wooden 
boxes), 100 gallons of ice cream, 
$100 worth of assorted cake, 20 gal- m. x. 
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ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE, HAWTHORNE BANQUET 
F. J. Sheridan, Chairman 
Left to right:—A. J. Babcock, M. H. Decker, P. M. Marshall, W. C. Adams, L. H. McClure, 
G. Mathison, E. B. Torland, J. E. Moravec 


it 
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tool-making department, the students and 
their presence known by their num- 
bers and enthusiasm. Of course, 
A the students, fresh from school, had 
the advantage of recent training in 
the rah-rah stuff, but they had to 
cling to their laurels with both 
hands to keep them from being 
snatched away by some of the other 
groups. 

The cheer-leader of the evening 
was G. C. Krenning, one of the stu- 
dents, a former cheer-leader at Ober- 
lin. He climbed up with the band, 
took off his coat and got down to 
cHurcH business. Take another look.at his 


were no ‘‘dead 
ones’ there. 
Songs and yells 
from the vari- 
ous depart- 
ments kept 
things well 
stirred up. The 
Western Elec- 
trie Orchestra 
also played, but 


had a hard 


ner ay SoS iM, w IN A GINS | time making it- 

ooo SA sef heard 
through the 
cheering. The 
plant depart- 
ments, the en- 
gineers, t h e 


others made 
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picture there and 
you’ll see that he 
knows how to stir 
them up. 

T h e banquet 
programs con- 
tained three pages 
of choruses from 
popular songs, so 
no one could plead 
ignorance of the 
words as an ex- 
cuse for not joining in the singing. 
Everybody knows that the lack of a 
voice is no excuse at all for keeping out of a good fellow- 
ship chorus. But the main difficulty with the singing was 
not in getting the fellows to sing, but in getting all of them 
to sing the same tune at the same time. When a crowd is 
so large that it 
requires a ban- 
quet hall as big 
as all out-doors 
it is quite a 
man’s size job 
to get the last 
fellow to sing- 


ing on a piece 
before the first 
man is through. 


~“S WHAT THE ARROW ON 3 


At that, though 
it doesn’t make 
much difference 
whether you are 
singing the 
right piece or 
not just so you 
sing, so we all 
joined in and 
made lots of 
noise, which is 
as much as can 
be said for some 
of the much 
more preten- 


= FAST SIDE OF TH 


Ec 


~ 75 TO 100 POINts , 


GOING UP! 


Sp 


R. Calvin 
E. E. Novotny 


tious singing in- 
flicted upon the 
Besides 
of winners 


the songs the programs contained a 
in athletic events during the past 
year at Hawthorne, a couple of 
pages of ‘‘roasts,’’ the menu and 

a list of the evening’s speakers 

and the banquet committee. The 

cover and the attractive page head- 
ings, which received much favor- 

able mention, were the work of X. 

W. Loeffler, of the publicity commit- 

tee, who expended much. time and 

care in their preparation. The re- 
sults were certainly worthy of his 
efforts. 

Special caps were worn by the general merchandise de- 
partments, the tool-makers, the engineers and the stu- 
dents. The latter group wore dunce caps to signify that 
they don’t consider themselves in the ‘‘know it all’’ class, 
but are with us to learn. The Western Electric spirit they 


public. 
list 


THE HAWTHORNE BANQUET PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
K. Roewade, Chairman 


displayed showed 
that they are apt 
pupils, for they 
certainly have 
. picked up a lot of 
it in a short space 
of time. You can 
get an idea of the 
latest styles in 
banquet caps by 
an inspection of 
the accompanying 
cuts. S. B. Rose shows the general 
merchandise department’s preference. 
H. M. Church is demonstrating the engineers’ bonnet. 
William Randall displays a style suitable for the tool- 
makers only, as it bears their department number upon it, 
while P. N. Reidinger, of the educational department, 
is displaying a 
combination cap 
and megaphone 
which has met 
with consider- 
a b l e favor 
among sporting 
fans. 

Banners and 
other devices 
were displayed 
by many of the 
departments. A 
number of them 
are shown in the 
accom- 
panying illus- 
trations. The 
New York men 
recently ac- 
quired by de- 
partment 2360 
had a banner of 
the same design 
as the one from 
that department 
shown here, but 
bearing the leg- 
end, ‘‘ New fellers from the old shop.’’ The Works Labor- 
atory had on their table a chemical retort labeled with 
their department number. Bal- 
loons, aeroplane tops and pa- 
per streamers made things 
lively near the general mer- 
chandise delegation. A neat 
calling card was at each plate 
bearing ‘‘Greetings from the 
plant departments.’’ Rattles, 
tin horns, and other ear-split- 
ting devices voiced the pres- 
ence of other groups for sev- 
eral blocks. Yes, it was a live- 
ly crowd. When the big feed had been put where it would 
do the most good the company adjourned to the audi- 
torium, where other treats had been prepared for them 
by the Arrangements Committee. And right here is a 
good place to say a few words in appreciation of the work 


e 


X. W. Loeffler 
H. C. Quigly 
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of the men largely responsible for the success of the great 
Western Electric evening. The banquet was under the 
general direction of the Central Committee, which dele- 
gated active charge of the work to the Men’s Club. The 
main duties under this organization devolved upon the 
Arrangements Committee and the Publicity Committee 
of the Club. The Arrangements Committee first selected 
the Hotel Sherman as the scene of the -festivities, under 
the assumption that the attendance would reach about 
600. When they began to push the sale of tickets, how- 
ever, they saw that they had underestimated the banquet 
enthusiasm, for as soon as they got well in on the job they 
found that twice 600 tickets would be insufficient. Then 
the Publicity Committee got to work, aided by the new 
Western Electric printing plant, and the thermometer 
placed on the restaurant to record the hot scramble for 
tickets began to try to knock the top off of its tube. That 
meant more work for the Arrangements Committee, for 
soon the ticket sale far surpassed the accommodations of 
the Hotel Sherman. In this emergency the committee, with 
the co-operation of the Company, secured Medinah Tem- 
ple, with a banquet hall capable of holding 3,000 people 
and an auditorium seating 5,000. And now, we’ll just 
adjourn to that big auditorium, as we started to do, and 
see what’s going on there. | 

In the first place there were the cigars, and they were 
‘‘first place’’ cigars, too. Then S. S. Holmes (not ‘‘steam- 
ship’’ Holmes—‘‘good fellowship’’ Holmes), the toast- 
master, made a short speech which demonstrated that his 
devotion to the grand old cause of fellowship has not 
waned. He was followed by H. F. Albright, general 
superintendent, who was greeted by a standing audience 
that cheered him for several minutes. He only spoke a 
few words, drawing attention to the significance of the 
gathering, comprised as it was of one in every four male 
employees of the Hawthorne Works—a record which prob- 


a 


ably could not be duplicated by any other industrial plant 
in the country. 

J. W. Bancker, assistant general superintendent, who 
was down on the program for the presentation of medals 
to winners of athletic events at Hawthorne during the past 
year, neatly side-stepped his speech with a statement that 
the list of winners could be found on the first page of the 
program and therefore there was no need for him to keep 
the show waiting while he repeated them. 

Then came the ‘‘mammoth show—a stupendous produc- 
tion of seven all-star acts,” opening with ‘‘Black and 
White,’’ novelty acrobats (the ‘‘Yoo-hoo Girls’’), and 
closing with a burlesque act, the ‘‘Choo Choo Girls.”’ 
There were no ‘‘chasers.’’ Everything was good. Curtis 
and Hebard (two more girls) entertained with comic 
songs. The ‘‘Acme Four’’ was a male quartet of high 
ability. Frank Bush told a lot of good stories in German, 
Yiddish, Irish and ‘‘Coon’’ dialect. Fred Sosman sang 
several character songs and Mr. and Mrs. Natalie Ferarri 
gave a very pleasing exhibition of society dancing. 

And then the first thing we knew the happy evening 
was over and there was nothing to do but go home, with 
the words of the engineering departments’ song ringing in 
our heads :— 

By thy railroads ever going, 
Oh! Hawthorne, Oh! Hawthorne, 
There’s a shop that’s ever growing, 
Oh! Hawthorne, Oh! Hawthorne. 
There’s an echo on the breeze, 

Like a busy hive of bees, 
And the words it says are these, 

Oh! Hawthorne, Oh! Hawthorne, 
And the words it says are these 

Oh! Hawthorne. 


Oh, you Hawthorne! You know. Sixth Annual next 
year. Bethere? Meaning us? You know it! 


x 


An Electrical Cottage 


HE Chattanooga (Tenn.) Light & Power Company 
have recently opened a permanent demonstration 
building, known as the Electrical Cottage. They 

have secured a new bungalow, had it wired, and have in- 
vited various electrical manufacturers to install perman- 
ent exhibits of various current consuming devices, such as 
stoves, irons, fans, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
lighting fixtures, and the like. 

Our Atlanta house was requested to send a representa- 
tive to demonstrate Western Electric Sturtevant vacuum 
cleaners, and W. J. Whaley, of the local sales department, 
spent a week at Chattannoga, demonstrating the No. 1, 
No. 2 and No. 3 types. 

Upon his arrival, Mr. Whaley found that there had been 
a delay in the formal opening of the Electrical Cottage. 


However, he installed the cleaners in the show window, 
and gave morning demonstrations, which attracted wide- 
spread attention, and resulted in several sales and numer- 
ous Inquiries. 

Mr. Whaley writes to the News as follows: 

‘“While in the city I was requested to make a speech 
before the Central Presbyterian Church upon health and 
the sanitary condition of the home, and how to overcome 
the possibility of illness by the use of vacuum cleaners and 
electrical heating and cooking. I am to-day in receipt of 
a letter from the chairman of the Board of Stewards to 
the effect that they have decided to buy a Western Elec- 
tric Sturtevant cleaner. 

‘‘T find that our vacuum cleaners will attract attention 
if the parties are at all interested in sanitary cleaning 
devices.”’ 
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Some Impressions of the Western Electric Company 
in America 


By F. A. Windt, Assistant Sales Manager, Antwerp 


ITH the United States it is the same as with Rome. 
Once you have had the fortune to visit them, you 
desire to see them again. In September, 1906, I 
finished my American apprenticeship in the telephone 
business under Messrs. Crawford, Danner, and Harper, 
in Chicago, Clinton Street, and made 
Antwerp my headquarters. Since wat 
that time, I have longed for a second 
visit to America, partly for senti- 
mental reasons and to a great extent 
for reasons of a personal ambition, to 
look once into the great American 
organization of which during three 
years I had been an insignificant part 
in the States. My experience in the 
different departments of the Antwerp 
house increased in me the desire to 
come in touch with the people who are 
so greatly contributing to the success 
of the Western Electric Company. 
My expectations were rather high, 
for from my personal recollection I 
knew the tremendous growth of the 
Company. When Mr. Crawford hired 
me in 1904, there were about 40 
draftsmen in the telephone equip- 
ment division; while at the time I 
left Chicago there were about 200 or 250 equipment 
draftsmen reporting to Mr. Harper. I remember my 


| 


| 


pride in having had an all-round experience in the divi- 


gion, as I had to check all kinds of drawings, from key 
shelves to assemblies, from cable racks to cable measure- 
ments, whereas later my fellow draftsmen have been spe- 
cialized, one checking only front equipments, another rear 
views or frames, ete. I had naturally no opportunity to 
look into some other branches of the Company’s organi- 
zation. 

All that I have seen on this trip in New York and Haw- 
thorne has been up to my expectations. In order to illus- 
trate my impression of my visit, it will be sufficient to 
say that during my stay in Chicago, when taking the ele- 
vated from downtown to Hawthorne, and starting to read 
the Tribune, I invariably read Mr. Hyde’s daily editorial, 
entitled ‘‘We Will,” as ‘‘W. E. will’’—so much has the 
Western Electric filled my mind. It is not necessary to 
say that I came to New York an enthusiastic Western 
Electric man, for I believed already in quality of West- 
ern Electric apparatus, as we have a good training in 
Antwerp in that regard. Mr. Minor and Mr. Christof- 
fel’s enthusiasm on this point is contagious, and we all 
know in Antwerp that the aim of our Antwerp house is, 
and always has been, quality. 

What I have learned, however, on this trip is that 
Western Electric men are men of high business qualities, 
and this I claim without restriction. It is often heard 


F. A. WINDT 


that, in a good organization, high efficiency is due to 
methods more than to men. My opinion, however, is that 
the efficiency of an organization is due to men more than 
to methods. In a progressive organization, good methods 
are supplanted by better ones. Our American organiza- 
tion is the best example of a progres- 
sive organization. There is no theory 
of infallible authority, but, in every 
branch of the organization, an active 
search after more efficient methods. 
This is the key to the Western Elec- 
tric success. 


Incidentally, I might say that I 
was very glad to see that all those 
employees whom I knew when work- 
ing in Chicago, and of whose ability 
I had the best opinion, occupy now, 
without exception, important posi- 
tions. I do not pretend that this cer- 
tifies to my good judgment, but it 
certainly shows that promotion in the 
Western Electric Company is the con- 
sequence of efficiency, and is the 
secret of the Company’s success. 


When, in his talk to the prize sales- 
men, Mr. Swope stated that the Com- 
pany’s total sales of $77,000,000 in 1913 are greater 
than those of any year in the past, and that at the 
same time the percentage of gross profit has increased, 
I was not much surprised. Indeed, any increase in 
the total sales might, under conditions, mean hard 
work, but combined with increased gross profit means 
always intelligent work on the part of the salesmen 
and of the management. And it is the extreme intelli- 
gence of the applications of the methods which is bound 
to impress anybody who has the privilege to study the 
Western Electric organization. 

A very gratifying fact for a member of the European 
organization visiting the States is to note that due im- 
portance is now given by all the influential heads of the 
Company to foreign houses. I judge this, among other 
facts, from the extreme willingness I have found with all 
members of the organization to give me information I 
have asked for, and the sincere fellowship extended to me 
by everybody. I have been very glad of this, as I hope 
that our foreign business will steadily increase in future. 
We in Antwerp are very optimistic about this. Person- 
ally, I wish that more stress could be laid upon the busi- 
ness abroad, making it better known in this part of the 
world that there are branches of our business scattered 
in the important centers of Europe which have made the 
fame of the Western Electric telephone system universal. 
In short, I hope that you in America will believe in us 
as we do believe in you. 
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GOSSIP GATHERED BY THE DISTRIBUTING ‘HOUSE “CORRESPONDENTS 


i N NEW YORK 
; J. J. Raftery, Correspondent 
SOLILOQUY 
i Tell me not, you gray old-timers, 
Salesmen’s lives are all a dream, 
For with plugging I am weary, 
And things are not what they seem, 
Hours are long and times seem dreary, 
As I hike from town to town, 
Swapping tales with others weary, 
Getting nothing but a frown, 
Oft I’m called up by the office, 
With the mandate, ‘‘Please come in,’’ 
And I go in fear and trembling, 
Wondering of my latest sin; 
Well, I must be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, 
I’ll still keep plugging, still keep digging, 
Or the boss will me berate. 


New York house profits remind us, 

We should make ours upward climb, 

And when New Year’s comes ’twill find us— 
I cannot end this—words won’t rhyme. 


TO A. L. P. 
To write a pun upon your name, 
Will fill me quite with glee, 
But I can’t, because there is no word, 
To rhyme with Piz-zini 


From the New York American, Monday, Feb. 9, 1914: 

‘‘London, Feb. 8.—Burton F. Babcock, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., announces the discovery of a means of transmitting 
thought direct by wireless. 

‘(A few hundred volts of wireless, controlled into a 
small, strong and continuous current a few inches in 
diameter,’ he writes, ‘will not only convey sound in the 
form of ordinary conversation but will transfer thought 
from brain to brain.’ ’”’ 

How horrible to contemplate the consequences should 
there be a hole in the ohm shifter and a large ampere 8 
inches in diameter leak through, or if the hoopendasher 
slipped off the apex. Truly, ‘‘electricity is a wonderful 
thing!’’ R. F. S. 


People sometimes speak slightingly of the benefits of a 
college education. We take exception. Ed Higgins, our 
Connecticut salesman, with three years of academic ex- 
perience on the rough path of salesmanship, in a recent 
controversy with the office over a motor, wrote a memoran- 
dum to G. B. Macpherson as follows: 

‘*To a certain extent the effect of synchronous pulsa- 
tion of the resistance coincides with that of reactance, 
since a pulsation of reactance when unsymmetrical with 
regard to the current wave introduces an energy which 
can be represented by an ‘effective resistance.’ ’ 

Mac hasn’t got it yet. 


PHILADELPHIA 
L.. R. Browne, Correspondent 
THE SERVICE MAN’S WAIL : 
Tune: ‘Everybody Loves a Chicken’’ 


You ask me why that young man’s brow 
Wears such a dreary frown, 

If you would learn the reason why, 

Just simply stick around. 

Stroll in some morning early, 

When we’re opening up the mail, 

Watch Hallstrom read a letter through, 
Then hear him start to wail. 

He’ll grab that young man quick, 

And then he’ll start to kick. 


Chorus 
Everybody’s always kickin’, 
Every single little thing that goes awry ; 
All the errors, whether small ones, 
Whether grave or simply ‘‘fall’’ ones, 
Blame on the ‘‘Service’’ guy. 
Everybody loves to keep a kickin’ 
And that is why you’ll hear the ery 
When service men draw nigh: 
‘‘ Kick, kick, kick, kick, kick, kick, kick, 
Kick-kick-kick-kick-kick-kick-k-i-e-k. 
What shall we do, will they never get through, 
Everybody’s always kickin’.’’ 


. With telephones and telegrams and letters by the ton, 


His desk is buried, covered, swamped and every single one 

Is from some irate customer who wants to know just why 

The order which we said last week would be shipped ‘‘by 
and by,” 

Has not yet come to hand ; 

And so he joins the band. 


Chorus: Everybody’s always kickin’, ete. 
L. R. B. 


This is a humdrum world. Life runs along in the same 
old groove day after day. We see about the same faces 
on the street-cars in the morning and when we arrive at 
the office, we hang our coats in the same old place and seat 
ourselves to the prosaic task of opening mail, adjusting 
the same old complaints and applying the grease of di- 
plomacy to the squeaking wheels of business. 

A few days ago, though, when we were busily engaged 
in endeavoring to figure out a line of argument to use in 
inducing a customer to accept two gross of snap switches 
which had been substituted on his order for a barrel of 
batteries, we sensed the nearness of an unusual presence, 
and glancing up from our work, we looked into the smiling 
countenances of Messrs. W. S. Sisson, of the D. & W. Fuse 
Company, and Louis DuCloos, of the Walpole Tire & 
Rubber Company. 
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BANQUET OF THE KANSAS CITY SALES CONFERENCE 


All of which means, Mr. Editor, that we have slipped 
in one of those forbidden ‘‘visits’’ items, and have got 


away with it. 
Oh, well, it’s our birthday, and we feel lenient.—Ep. 


“Jim” Savage and ‘‘Sid’’ Greenfield, of our local sales 
department, have had signal honors thrust upon them of 
late. Both have been appointed members of the local 
Jovian degree team. The selection is particularly happy, 
s res of them have the reputation of being ‘‘regular 

evils. ”? 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Golf is the official game of the Pacific 
Coast electrical fraternity, and the cup 
of cups, the ne plus ultra, is the job- 
bers’ trophy, which is played for every 
three months and is held by the winner 
until the next tournament. We are 
proud that it has now been in the pos- 
session of Western Electric men for a 
full year. Mr. Leggett, Pacific Coast 
Manager, captured it in February, 
1913; Mr. Burger, Los Angeles Man- 
ager, in June; Mr. Brainard, Seattle 


C. L. Huyck 
Correspondent 


Manager, in September, and Mr. Leggett, again, in De- 
cember. 


Oh, you Hawthorne! Wasn’t it rather forgetful, when 
Wwe particularly said the order was for a schoolhouse, to 
send us an HA-4 simultaneous ringing, talking and listen- 
ing panel, labeled ‘‘In Case of Fire in the Hotel open this 
Door and ring Guests by pressing Lever to Right’’? How- 
ever, the language uttered by the principal, when he saw 
It, qualified him for a day or night clerk anywhere. 


What do we think of the News? Well, for instance, the 
last issue was delayed by storms and railroad tie-ups, and 
the number of inquiries about its non-appearance on 
schedule time certainly indicated the interest taken in our 
paper and the part it has come to play in our activities. 
Always new and surprising, and broadening and helpful, 
too, we anticipate its appearance each month and read it 
with pleasure. 


Who was that king of Prussia who specialized in six- 


foot grenadiers? Was it Frederick William the First? 
No matter; but we were going to say that the last bunch of 
Hawthorne prize winners looks like a photograph of his 
first platoon, or else of an All-American football team par- 
ticularly strong in centers, guards, and tackles. It was 
decidedly a eugenic convention. 


E. C. Estep, the maker and unmaker of budgets, while 
here early in February, approved, among other things, the 
amount of construction now progressing at the Panama- 


Pacific Exposition. 


KANSAS CITY 

The annual sales conference of the 
Kansas City house was held at the 
Coates House, beginning Wednesday 
morning, January 21st, and closing on 
January 24th. 

This conference was composed of 
window displays of specialty lines, each 
specialist making his own display in 
the most attractive manner, after which 
l = our famous critics, Messrs. Uhrig and 
W. J. Laufenberg Talmage, would pass on each for final 

Correspondent approval. 

The first day, Wednesday, was devoted to the opening 
of the question box, which resulted in a great discussion, 


bringing out many points of interest. 
Thursday was the day for the specialists to give talks on 


their lines and displays. 

On Friday, the ‘‘Wise Men from the East,’’ whose fac- 
tory lines we represent, came and told us of their vision 
of future hopes and possible realizations, if we dig up the 
earth and plow into the rich ones. 

On Saturday morning Mr. Uhrig read Mr. Thomson’s 
paper on advertising. In the afternoon the contractors 
and dealers from the city and nearby towns were invited 
in to see our exhibits. 

Last, but not least by a great deal, was the banquet 
given in the evening. There were seventy-six present, our 
salesmen, heads of other departments, contractors, dealers 
and representatives of factory lines. 

This was the first banquet of its nature ever held by 
Kansas City, and it was a great success in every way. 

G. C. Cullinan, manager of our St. Louis house, came 
over to see how Kansas City does things, and to obtain 
some advance information for his organization. 
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Does anyone remember when the tunes were written to 
which the songs in the Western Electric song book are 
supposed to be sung? If anyone does, he deserves an old 

age pension. ce 

Geo. A. Antrim was one of the prize salesmen who went 
to Hawthorne at the last conference. He figured himself 
such a winner that when he arrived home he won a lady, 
Miss Hattie Still—not from the Western Electric ranks. 


C. E. Vandel, our credit man, is the watch-dog of the 
treasury ; in fact, he is even afraid to let his chair out of 
his sight for fear it might take on extra legs and walk 
away. For extra precaution he has it fastened to the iron 
supporting beam with a log chain and padlock, much to 
the merriment of his numerous customer friends. 


' BOSTON 
D. A. Chase, Correspondent 

The Weco organization has made its appearance in our 
Boston shop with a vim that augurs success. Permit us 
to note the first 
fruit of their en- 
deavors in victor- 
jes at the first in- 
door meet of the 
local telephone so- 
cieties. Our win- 
ners were: 


Bailey, Conners, 
Coughlin, and 
Zutt; mile relay 
race. 

Anderson, sec- 
ond place, 3 0 0 
yard dash. 

Anderson, sec- 
ond place, high 
jump. 

Bailey, third 
place, mile run. 

O u r athletes 
were matched 
againt well 
known college and 
local amateur per- 
formers. 

Our first annual dance, on February 18th, was held to 
raise funds for the baseball treasury. We anticipate a 
team that will warrant the attention of the Federal mag- 
nates—wish we could play you, Hawthorne. 


We modestly suggest that we are some bowlers here at 
Boston, the Western Electric team being tied for first 
place in the local candle pin league with the Telephone 
and Western Union contenders. Matches are being 
bowled on a 27-week schedule, and if we can only beat out 
the Wire Chiefs, we can place a real cup in our trophy 
room. 


Does a liberal claim policy pay? We think so. Note as 
evidence, this extract from a Bangor correspondent: 
‘We are very much surprised at your giving us full 


BOSTON ’S TRACK TEAM 


value for condulets returned to you, as they had been in 
our stock a very considerable time. We hate to accept a 
money credit, after you have used us so very well, but 
money is tight in Bangor. We hope to re-open our ac- 
count very soon.’’ 


The sincerity of the regret expressed throughout the 
Boston organization at the loss of B. S. Culp as a co- 
worker, truly attests the friendship he has created. Bos- 
ton bids him bon voyage in his new venture. We have 
respected Mr. Culp as a superior, and we liked him as a 
fellow helper in any endeavor for Western Electric wel- 
fare. We are most fortunate in the return of W. H. Mac- 
Crellish to the organization. 


FROM THE BOSTON GIRLS 
Mr. W. A. Wolf, New York, Take Notice: 

Mr. Ward Scranton, the ‘‘ American Beauty’’ electrice 
iron representative, called on us recently and expressed 
regret that the girls in the sales department bowling team 
were called Western Electric ‘‘Sunbeams.’’ Mr. Scranton 
guggested that 
Western Electric 
‘*Beauties’’ would 
be a fitting paral- 
lel to the team 
name of our ad- 
versaries, the 
Western Electric 
Belles. 

While we could 
not be induced to 
change our name 
(speaking~ strictly 
from the team 
standpoint) when 
Mr. Scranton 
made his sugges- 
tion, we could not 
help reflecting on 
the thrust that we 
might have re- 
ceived from the all 
powerful pen of 
W. A. Wollf, had 
we chosen such a 
sobriquet. 

E. M.T. 
DENVER 
M. Cassedy, Correspondent 

San Francisco has evidently discovered a new way of 
cutting down expenses. In closing the books a difference 
with the Company books was unearthed by the accounting 
department between Salt Lake, Omaha, and San Fran- 
cisco. After digging arouhd a while San Francisco dis- 
covered that it was up to them to adjust. The following 
telegram was accordingly sent to us by San Francisco: 
‘You advise New York San Francisco adjusts difference.’’ 

Good idea, ’Frisco; we’ll try it on Omaha. 

E. F. L. 


We congratulate E. R. Finch, of the comptroller’s de- 
partment, who was with us to close the Salt Lake City 
und Denver books, on the preservation of his calm de- 
meanor and unfailing good nature during his short stay. 

H. H. A. 
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CHICAGO 


IF 

If you can choose with firm determina- 
tion the line of work you’re quali- 
fied to do; 

If you can stick to this with clear de- 
cision and do your work as from a 
partner’s view; 

If you can always boost and keep on 
boosting when weak ones doubt 
and less-determined fail; 

If you can work and smile in spite of 
knockers and by your very faith 
offset their wail; 


H. L. Grant 
Correspondent 


If you can see the Rolling Stones move elsewhere and 
make allowance for the things they say; 

If by the little set-backs you’re not humbled but toward 
the future let your vision stray ; 

If as you near success you keep your balance and do not 
totter with the goal in sight; 

If you can gather power in your progress and be not 
buried by its very might, 


It matters not what trade may be your calling, 
It makes no difference if it’s small or great; 
It may be farm or mine or manufacture, 
It may be railroad, finance or the State. 
Decision—Courage—Faith—Enthusiasm— 
These are the tools with which success 1s won, 
And if—with these—you chance to be with Western, 
Then—you are just the man for us—my a 7 


HYSTERIA IN RUBBER STAMPS 


Some of our Western Union friends have recently asked 
that their material be delivered 

NOT LATER THAN as soon as possible. 

This inspired one of our stock maintenance clerks to 
stamp up an order 

DELIVER at once, NOT BEFORE. J. M. P. 
CHESS CONTEST 


We accept Antwerp’s challenge and have forwarded our first 
move—King’s pawn to King’s fourth. A. H. B. 


MAKING THE COLUMN 

In Chicago’s Tribune, you have heard of the ‘‘Line’’? 

They won’t use their own stuff when they can get mine! 

In Detroit’s Free Press, you’ve heard of the ‘‘Chat’’? 

With my hands tied behind me, I can make that. 

But when Editor Grant takes a squint at my stuff, 

He throws it right out—one glance is enough. | 

So, Harry, unless this appears in the News, 

I shall help poor New York, for they need it. Now choose. 
A. R. M. 


M. S. G. inquires if the board of editors did not make 
a mistake in running the Spurling lion story in the Feb- 
ruary number instead of the News for April Ist. 


ELECTRICITY BY THE BOTTLE 

‘1-10-1914. Kyserike NY R. R 1— 

West Electrice Cure. Co— 

Dear Sir please send me prices on your electricity in a 
bottle if you make them yet as i have had one of them 
some time ago pleas answer By return mail— 

and Oblige— J. C. —.” 


On January 20th Mr. Wm. H. Thomas passed out cigars 
on his new son Clifford. 


SALESROOM CHANGES 


The arrangement of the salesroom at Clinton Street was 
radically changed on February Ist. The sales department 
which formerly occupied the entire room has been ar- 
ranged on the south side of main aisle. The non-associate 
service department, including stock maintenance, buying, 
order writing, service, and claims, has been located in the 
same room just north of main aisle. The non-associate 


record room has been located just west of sales room. 
With the credit department, sales department and the 
non-associate service department in immediate touch with 
each other, we are expecting a considerable increase in 
efficiency. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Arlington, Minnesota, probably en- 
joys the unique distinction of being one 
of the few towns, if not the only town 
in the United States, which can boast 
of having an assistant chief engineer 
of its electric light plant chosen from 
the ranks of the fair sex. The accom- 
panying picture shows Miss Elfie 
Luhring on duty during the evening 
run. This young lady does all her own 
firing, ‘‘cuts out’’ or ‘‘parallels’’ the 
generating equipment as the service 
demands, with no assistance. She is considered as effi- 
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R. F. Geeseka 
Correspondent 


cient and perhaps more careful of the machinery under 
her supervision than her male colleagues. 


An electrical bowling league has been organized in 
Minneapolis, consisting of six five-men teams selected from 
the employees of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Company, the 
Minneapolis General Electric Company and the Western 
Electric Company. At the half-way post the Western 
Electric team leads the league. 
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LOS ANGELES 


Beginning January first, we origi- 
nated a plan of our own of holding 
bi-weekly conferences between the vari- 
ous members of the local stores depart- 
ments. The purpose of these meetings 
is to discuss plans for savings and effi- 
ciency in stores management. 


The meetings so far held have been 
successful, and we have already de- 
rived much benefit from them. 


During the recent rainy season the 
basement of our building ‘‘sprung a leak.” We keep a 
big stock of several thousand dollars’ worth of meters in 
this part of the building, which would be ruined imme- 
diately if they were to get wet. 

With the aid of a couple of ‘‘cholos,’’ on night and day 
shift we kept the water swept into the elevator shaft, and 
removed it from the place by carrying it out in pails. 

For the information of our Eastern friends the so-called 
‘‘rainy’’ season is not as bad as it sounds. With three 
hundred sixty days of sunshine in a year there are few 
days left for rain. We seldom see rain at all from March 
to November. 

Our ‘‘Hans Wagners,’’ ‘‘ Ty Cobbs’’ and ‘‘Cy Youngs,’’ 
together with the other smaller stars, have been playing 
baseball regularly every Saturday afternoon all winter. 


F. E. McKeever 
Correspondent 


Spel, 
DALLAS 
BIRTHDAY GREETINGS FROM TEXAS 
On the News’ gorgeous covers worthy 
subjects are displayed, 
But the ones which enlighten us are 
"neath its covers laid. 
May the breezy newsy items from the 
houses never cease, 
And the path of the editors be one 
of ease and peace. 
Upon the scroll of old ’13 ‘‘success’’ 
has been inscribed ; 
To make ’14 a better yet the Fates 
have all been bribed. 
So come readers, lend a hand some items to indite; 
For the editor’s best efforts are vain unless we write. 


Eddie Abbott, our bright little salesman who repre- 
sented us during the sixth conference of prize salesmen at 
Hawthorne, formally met his match while there, in being 
introduced to Mr. Know-it-all, the dummy. Eddie’s 
quietness since his return has been the subject of consider- 
able comment. 


O. T. Hazelton 
rrespondent 


Readers who think of Texas as a land of perpetual 
warmth will be interested to hear that our thermometer 
fell from seventy degrees to ten degrees above zero in 
about twelve hours. 


E. F. Haling, formerly of the Kansas City sales depart- 
ment, has been transferred here, occupying the position of 
supply sales specialist for our house. 


ECHOES OF THE ATLANTA TRIP 


On January 24th an early start was made by the husky 
eleven from the Dallas house (all W. E. salesmen are 


husky from car~ying the light weight catalogs and 2 
K.W. generators, not to mention a couple of everything 
made by Bryant & Perkins; in addition to which it is 
said that Mr. Russell also carries a thirty-five foot cedar 
pole for a cane and delights in telling a customer about 
his grandfather using it for a night stick when he was on 
the Podunk Police force). The party occupied a special 
car. 


Enroute, Mr. Russell was the official information bu- 
reau. He could answer any question, from where all the 
battles of the Civil War were fought to when the new 
general catalog is coming out. 


Mr. Murph was found over in the corner of the depot 
with a very dejected looking countenance. When asked 
about it, he informed the bunch that it had cost him $1.25 
to get a little breakfast, and that that was all he had 
counted on spending during the entire trip. 

Our real, honest-to-goodness high-brow was Mr. Bald- 
win, who took a box at the French Opera in New Orleans. 
When asked the name of the opera he didn’t exactly know, 
but thought it was something akut Meyer’s beer. 


CINCINNATI 


The local correspondent, abetted by 
those with literary tendencies, believes 
that Cincinnati does not receive due 
recognition, so hurls the following defi 
at New York and Chicago. Our game 
is now to meet all comers, and if we 
don’t have a few of them jumping to 
the ‘‘Federals’’ we’ll miss our guess. 


It’s not a case of sour grapes, but hon- 
est it’s a fact 
You’ll notice every issue of the News 
Will print some stuff that’s pretty punk, but if it comes 
l from ‘‘Chi,” 
It’s ten to one the editors will use. 


The same thing goes for dear New ‘‘ Yawk’’, but then it 
fills the space; | 
The articles they write we would besmirch. 
No matter what we send from here, the editors will chase, 
And leave poor Cincinnati in the lurch. 


J. F. Dohan 
Correspondent 


What we propose to do is this, we’re open to a test: 
We’ll let them choose the subject to discuss. 

Just put your thoughts in poetry and do your level best— 
We’ll bet we’ll be the leaders in the fuss. 


The Western Electric policy of progress seems to have 
been assimilated by the News, for marked improvement 
has been noted in every issue. The subjects treated by 
our experts in their particular lines are read with interest, 
not only by the Western Electric employees, but by some 
of our best customers, who have requested copies. For 
an example, we in Cincinnati sent copies of the News to 
some of the prominent railroad people in this territory 
and received acknowledgments highly complimentary to 
the editors. Further to emphasize the interest manifested 
here, our allotment of the January number was not re- 
ceived, and the writer was besieged with inquiries as to 
when we would receive them. Many examples could be 
recounted, but what’s the use. Everybody recognizes 
quality, and the News is saturated with it. 
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NEW YORK 
ENGINEERS’ MEETING 


On January 23rd R. L. Jones of the research branch 
addressed the engineers on ‘‘Sound Vibrations in Tele- 
phone Apparatus.’’ Mr. Jones pointed out the similarity 
between the laws of sound and those of electricity and 
showed their close relationship in telephony. He then 
described in detail a recent study of the ‘telephone re- 
ceiver, and explained how its rather complicated actions 
haa been successfully analyzed by means of new experi- 
mental methods. The results ‘of this investigation were 
interpreted by the aid of numerous mathematical formule, 
and were plotted as curves, which were shown by lantern 
slides. 

‘‘The Practical Solution of the Printing Telegraph 
Problem’’ was the subject of the paper that A. F. Dixon 
read before the engineers on the evening of February 
20th. Mr. Dixon described in detail the apparatus and 
circuits used in the various printing telegraph systems, 


and explained how it had been found to be commercially 


possible to meet the requirements of practically all classes 
of telegraph service. Mr. Dixon explained the most re- 
cent improvements in the apparatus that have been made 
by the Western Electric Company. He stated that com- 
mercial trial installations of these printers have proved 
in under widely different conditions, and that the most 
interesting trial had been installed on the New York- 
Boston circuit, where eight printers are operated simul- 
taneously over a single wire at a very high rate of speed. 


HAWTHORNE | 


The following men have been selected for the committee 
on arrangements of the Hawthorne Engineers’ Society of 
the Hawthorne engineering departments for the following 
year: W. E. Viol, 2482, chairman; C. L. Osgood, 2487, 


RETIRING COMMITTEE ON a eet HAWTHORNE ENGINEERS’ 


CIETY 
W. C. F. Farnell (Chairman), Dept. 2471 
G. A. E. Tech, Dept. 2487 . M. Wilson, Dept. 2481 


member for two years; R. P. MacLaren, 2481; O. Edel- 
man, 2483; R. P. Ashbaugh, 3470. 

The retiring committee consisted of W. C. F. Farnell, 
chairman ; S. M. Wilson and G. A. E. Tech. The various 
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5 E THE “DEPARTMENT FROM NEW YORK AND SW THORNE 
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activities of the society have included lectures by its own - 
members and by members of the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany, the Western Union Telegraph Company, and the 
New York engineering department, as well as the annual 
engineering departments’ picnic. The committee is to be 
congratulated upon the success which has attended its 
efforts during the first year of the existence of the society. 


HAWTHORNE ENGINEERING SOCIETY 

As the accompanying poster shows, the Hawthorne en- 
gineers have been seeing things again. What is more, 
they have been hearing things, and things well worth the 
hearing. On January 19th W. F. Smith gave a talk be- 
fore the society on ‘‘Submarine Cables.’ Now a sub- 
marine cable has connected to it a long tale and an inter- 
esting one. Consequently, as Mr. Smith had by no means 
exhausted his subject at the first lecture, he was prevailed 
upon to continue it on the evening of the 26th. 


vee clude his 


he Site 


When Mr. Smith is booked again, though, it will be as 
‘*foreign talent,’’ for he has been transferred from Haw- 
thorne to the New York engineering department. He left 
for New York on January 30th. The evening of the 29th 
he spent with his friends of the Hawthorne engineering 
departments as their guest at a farewell dinner given at 
the Kuntz-Remmler Café. During the year and a half he 
has been at Hawthorne Mr. Smith has made a great many 
firm friends, who were naturally sorry to part with him. 

J. Harper, a fellow wanderer from the ‘‘tight little 
isle,” gave a very happy farewell speech and presented 
Mr. Smith with a pipe as a remembrance from his Haw- 
thorne friends. 
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W. A. Wolff 
Correspondent 


A CONGRATULATORY 


YAWP. 

Two years 

Three cheers 

And a tiger, too— 

Hats off to you 

While we enthuse 

A bit, O NEws! 

You are sure some grand little 
sheet, 

We guess you’re pretty hard to 
beat. 

Why, when we think 

Of that fool gink 

(And his name is legion 

Right in this region) 

Who told us with an air of 
scorn— 

tt Why man, as sure as you’ve 
been born, 

They’ll never be able to make 
it last ; 

It’ll be dead before a year’s 
gone past.’’ 

Gee, it made us hot 

And we’d rather not 

Recall 
uite all 
he things we said 

To that mutton-head 

With his fatuous leer 

And his manner drear. 


NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Some Items of Interest from the General Departments 


But what’s the use of recrim- 
ination, 

Two years have gone to their 
expiration 

And the NEws, — 

To confuse 

All the knockers who swore 

It would be no more— 

Comes along every month get- 
ting better each time: 

Why it’s only just now that it’s 
reaching its prime. 

‘t Well, granted,’’ you say, 

‘‘ But does the thing pay?’’ 

Oh, gee 

You should see 

How the faces all shine 

When it comes down the line. 

It’s like an old friend 

From beginning to end. 

You may read 

A short screed 

’Bout some chap in Seattle, 

And that sort of prattle 

Makes you feel 

That a real 

Bond exists between you 

And that other chap who 

Lives thousands of miles way 
out in the West; 

It looks as though that is a 
py good test 

Of whether or not 

The NEws hits the spot. 

Every one, be he here or in 
some foreign land, 

Regards it as if ’twere a shake 
of the hand 

From all of the others— 

Twenty thousand odd brothers 

And _sisters,—who, too, the 
world over, feel 

That to them it is making the 
selfsame appeal. 

Does it pay? 

Oh, say, 

Fade away. 

W. A. W. 


As might be expected, original things originate in the 
advertising department. The latest mad waggery comes 
from Bill Lindsey. Here it is :— 

Harry (the hall boy): Mr. Lindsey, there’s an adver- 
tising solicitor outside to see you. 

W. D. L.: What paper is he from? 


Harry: The Horseless Age. 


W. D. L.: Trot him in. 


We have seen T. R. George, the well known receiver of 
farewell banquets, about whom Hawthorne has been print- 
ing so much slush in recent issues of the News. Even at 
that, he seems to be a mighty decent sort of chap. 


ON DUTY AND OFF 
Ladies—gentlemen will not be interested—ladies, say 
we, behold the smiling features and gayly caparisoned 
form of Patrick Monahan, the guardian of the portals. 


See him first in all the glitter and glory of blue and gold 
in which he awes the unsuspecting visitor to our West 
Street castle, and then gaze upon him in his fearfully 
fascinating frock,—a veritable charmer. 


PAT DON PATRICIO 


Pat in his official uniform is dazzling enough, but Pat 
in his Sunday harness—Boy! page Messrs. Hart, Schaff- 
ner and Marx! 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT 
J. H. Hellweg, Correspondent 


Quotation from a Chicago letter: ‘‘This demand is out- 
rageous, and we cannot stand for it or our customer.’’ 
Too bad they have to deal with a man who gets on their 
nerves like that. 


Mr. Fairless, now sales manager for the Northern Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company at Winnipeg, stopped at 
Hawthorne for a day recently, to get acquainted. He was 
enthusiastic in his praise of the works restaurant. 


The general merchandise department prides itself on 
the assistance it gives the distributing houses in the dis- 
position of overstocks. We were unable to do anything 
for Cincinnati, however, when they recently asked us to 
take off their hands 533 gallons of canned soup. Manager 
Chopard was afraid that the Hawthorne employees would 
strike if any but their favorite home-made soups were 
dished out to them. 


We got an order for some special plugs from Philadel- 
phia recently, and found on the back of one of the accom- 
panying blue-prints a note that some one had tried vainly 
to erase. It read: ‘‘Franklin 1182. Ask for BEthel.’’ 
Hello, Central; long-distance, please. 
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G. E. Toohey has been transferred from New York to 
the Hawthorne branch of the general merchandise de- 
partment. Mr. Toohey was the last of the old guard to 
leave New York, which now has no representative of this 
department. 


Our packing department is installing a new standard 
package conveyor, which will be described in a future 
number of the News. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
A MIGHTY FINE YOUNGSTER 


We extend our hearty congratula- 
tions to the strong and healthy young 
News on this, its second birthday. We 
have strained our ears in vain for the 
sound of an unfavorable criticism 
about you. Seeking knowledge that 
others may become learned, seeking 
humor that others may laugh certainly 
is a great purpose. We sincerely be- 
lieve that your feet, although as yet 
very young, will tread the pathway of 
still greater success. 


P. N. Riedinger 
Correspondent 


ASK YOUR MUSIC DEALER TO PLAY THIS RECORD FOR YOU 

The dictagraph tells the following tale on a student who 
was trying to make a ‘‘record’’ for himself :— 

‘*Dictated by K.’’ (Yes, K is correct. He wastes two 
more letters in spelling it, but K’s the name.) ‘‘Inter- 
house to Philadelphia, order 852,618. Refer - your - let- 
ter - number 177,415 - no - referring - to - my - 
letter - no - that’s not right - I mean - re - fer - ring - to - 
your - revised - schedule - no - wait a minute - I mean - 
my revised - er - er - let’s see - - -.”’ 

We wanted to preserve a copy of that letter in the 
archives, but K’s boss wouldn’t let the stenographer 
tackle it. He was afraid she would become so proficient 
by the time she had mastered it that she would apply for 
a transfer to the Berlin house, where, according to the 
February News, the typists just eat up such words as 
Vierwaldstatterseesalondoppelschraubenpostdampferact - 
tenkonkurrenzgesellschaftsbiiroangestelltenerholungs - 
hewm. 


AND THIS IS TRUE, TOO 


It happened at Hawthorne. A ‘‘chaser’’ at the tele- 
phone was vainly trying to convince a member of the shop 
order department that an order had been edited incor- 
rectly. Finally, angry from much unsuccessful argument, 
he held the copy of the order before the transmitter and 
exclaimed, “‘Here you fool; look at it and see for your- 
self.’’ 


The senior students in the electrical and mechanical en- 
gineering courses of Iowa State College, in charge of Pro- 
fessors Meeker and Norman, and 125 students from the 
Chicago Technical College were recent visitors at the 
plant. 


We have listened to many interesting and instructive 
talks during the past few weeks. A. W. Hitchcock, plant 


chief inspector, spoke on ‘‘Fire Prevention and Protec- 
tion;’’ W. C. Adams, engineering department, on ‘‘ What 
the Engineering Department Does to Insure the Quality 
of Our Apparatus;’’ G. Houts, engineering department, 
on ‘‘Problems in Cabling Telephone Companies ;’’ Pro- 
fessor T. G. Alford, Purdue University, on ‘‘Manufactur- 
ing Thought, or How to Think Straight;’’ J. Danner, 
equipment engineer, on ‘‘Equipment Engineering Prob- 
lems.’’ 


ONE CLAPP THAT DOESN’T WANT AN ENCORE 

P. F. Clapp is the most polite engineering student .in 
captivity, and we can prove it. Noticing Miss Melissa 
Maffinney standing in a crowded elevated train he beck- 
oned to her and gallantly arose from his seat. Before 
Melissa could reach the spot a fellow standing near slipped 
around Clapp into the seat. And he didn’t even say 
‘‘Thank you,’’ either. Straps for women! 


Some of our manufacturers have passed from the edu- 
cational age to the business age and have left for the fol- 
lowing regions: E. C. Accola (Colorado), T. A. Shops, 
engineering of methods department; L. L. Brown (Kan- 
sas), C., R. & I. Shops, shop order department; V. Hal- 
liday (Michigan), T. A. Shops, shop stores department ; 
L. D. Gilbert (Rose Polytechnic), C., R. & I. Shops, tool 
designing department; L. W. Pardee (Michigan), chief 
clerk’s staff; C. W. Paul (Arkansas), T. A. Shops, new 
aud changed apparatus division; D. E. Wallengren (Ne- 
braska), T. A. Shops, inspection department. 


: 
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MAKING SALES BY MISTAKE 


HE Company’s magazine advertisements, some of 
which are shown every month in the News, are nat- 
urally productive of a great many inquiries to the 

distributing houses. The advertising department recently 
tested the efficiency of the houses in answering such in- 
quiries and following up prospective customers by ‘‘ plant- 
ing’’ a number of fictitious inquiries through various in- 
dividuals whose addresses were known to the general 
department. 

These resulted in some rather bad breaks by some of 
the offices, and prompt attention was called to these mis- _ 
takes. As a result, when the houses discovered that these 
tests were being made, they took steps to see that in the 
future information shall be sent to inquirers not only 
promptly, but properly. 

A curious ‘‘come-back’’ from one of these ‘‘planted’’ 
Inquiries is reported by Boston. S. F. Phelps, New Eng- 
land Manager for the Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
wrote to the Boston house, at the request of the advertis- 
ing department, asking for informatiaon and prices re- 
garding vacuum cleaners. i 

The Boston office promptly sent literature on that sub- 
ject, and also, by mistake, a contractors’ bulletin on how 
to install inter-phones. Mr. Phelps did not buy a vacuum 
cleaner, but he became interested in the interphone bul- 
letin, and Boston has just closed an order for an eight- 
station system. l 

If those Boston people can sell goods even when they 
don’t mean to, what couldn’t they do if they’d really try! 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT “AT NAWTHORNE 


WHO’S WHO AT HAWTHORNE 


Who knows what 
seams you have to rip 
to take a man apart, 
and how to set a busted 
hip or mend a broken 
heart? Who keeps nice 
pills—green, blue or 
pink, to feed you when 
you’re sick, and when 

| your system’s on the 
blink will let you take 
your pick? Who gets 
his X-ray hickey out 
and looks right 
through your clothes 
and sees that you’ve 
been eating kraut or 
didn’t darn your hose? 
Who hands out health 
to Hawthorne hordes 
and drives pain off the 
block? Come on, now; 
strain your vocal 
Yep. It’s Doc. 


chords, Zabokrtsky ! 


CROSS TALK IN THE C. R. & I. SHOPS 


Some wag in department 3150 started a collection the 
other day to buy flowers for V. N. Jared, who had left a 
sign on his desk reading, ‘‘Gone to the other side.”’ 


C. W. Robbins sent a box of cigars to the raw material 
laboratory of the cable plant recently in appreciation of 
some extra efforts they had made to get some work out 
for him. He intended them to be smoked, but that raw 
material inspection group is a bunch of wise old owls and 
they analyzed them instead. The report they sent to 
Robbins read as follows: 

Description of sample.—So-called ‘‘seegars.’’ 

Manufactured by.—Cabbage & Co. 

Samples submitted by.—C. W. Robbins. 

Kind of inspection required.—As given below. 

Per cent woody substances—Excelsior, 20; saw- 
dust, 10. Per cent rags—15. Springs, 25 grams. 
Explosives—Gunpowder, 5 grams; dynamite, 6 
grams. Per cent moisture—25. Per cent nicotine— 
29.5. Per cent ash—0.50. Total per cent impurities 
—100. Smoke—None. 

Remarks.—Absolutely none. 


There is a purchasing department at the Works and we 
suppose it is all right to abbreviate it to ‘‘purch. dept.’’ 
when you’re in a hurry, but where in Hawthorne would 
you look if you were the member of department 3026 who 


got this order: ‘‘Old stock. See Mr. Goodere, Pure 


Dept.’’? 


No, this bowl and goblet are not pieces of old Indian 
pottery unearthed while excavating for new buildings at 
Hawthorne. The rubber plant was experimenting with 


PREHISTORIC POTTERY FROM THE CABLE PLANT 


some new manufacturing process and this was the result. 
The goblet is a No. 122 receiver case that didn’t believe 
in vaccination, while the bowl is a thick sheet of hard 

rubber that tried to go and come at the same time. i 


NOTES FROM THE T. A. SHOPS 


Order your musical comedy from your mail order house 
and get the advantage of city prices. 

Accola was recently holding forth at the methods group 
table in the restaurant on the subject of comedians. 
‘Now I saw Montgomery and Ward in ‘The Scarecrow,’ ’’ 
said he, ‘‘and I didn’t think much of the show, either.’” 

_“*Well, you know, Accola,’ remarked Townsend, 
‘‘they’ve only got about half the show they had before 
Sears and Roebuck began playing the outlying villages.’” 


‘*Old ’Gene Estep, the well known specialist in associate 
business’’ mentioned in the February News, may by vir- 
tue of his insignificant 25,078 miles of travel per year 
claim the presidency of the Homeless Wanderers’ Club, 
but he couldn’t even qualify as a member of the Holmes 
Wanderers’ Club. W. R. Newcomb and U. S. Ford, ulti- 
mate inspectors of central office equipment of S. S. 
Holmes’ staff, each traveled over 40,000 miles in 1913 and 
visited 140 towns. They wouldn’t even think of turning 
in a bill for mileage on such a small trip as Mr. Estep 
took. You can go almost that far for a nickel in Chicago 
now, since the through routing went into effect on the 
street car systems. 


Fourteen Indians from department 2016, led by Big 
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Chief Crane, held their semi-annual pow wow at the Bos- 
ton Oyster House on January 20th. After the feed the 
tribe took in a ‘‘little gaiety’’ and bowled over a few at 
Mussey’s. Medicine Man ‘‘C-B’’ Carlson and Half Breed 
Jacques Ennis during the evening made a scientific in- 
vestigation of what puts Milwaukee on the map and re- 
ported that it is no better than the St. Louis product and, 
of course, not to be compared with the Chicago brews. 
The only absent warrior was Little Chief Smoocher, who 
was detained in his wigwam. 


“The eternal feminine’’ again, as old Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe ysed to say when his wife had hysterics be- 
cause he wouldn’t buy her a new spring hat. Here is the 
way the fair stenographer copied it: ‘‘Cost of casting of 
composition containing 7 tin, 90 zine, 3 alimony, $11 per 
thousand.”’ 

Alimony, Clarisse, as you doubtless know, is either gold 
or silver, but antimony—ha, that’s an entirely different 
metal again. 


MARRIED 
December 23, 1913.—W. J. Murray, Installation Fore- 
man at Los Angeles, to Miss Hattie E. Leighton, of Santa 
Ana, Cal. 
December 24th—Roy A. Wykoff, department 4510, 
Hawthorne, to Miss Ethel Halblieb. 


Office Boys, 
Do You 
All See This? 


See what strenuous meth- 
ods the Hawthorne editors 
of the News are employing 
to get the Hawthorne office 
boys to contribute to the 
coming Office Boys’ Num- 
ber. 


TO ARMS, OFFICE BOYS AT 
HOME AND ABROAD! DON’T 
LET THAT HAWTHORNE CROWD 
BEAT YOU! SEND IN YOUR HAVE 
CONTRIBUTIONS AT ONCE! ct 
THERE'S NO TELLING HOW 
SOON THAT OFFICE BOYS’ NUM- 
BER MAY BE ANNOUNCED. 
DON'T BE CAUGHT NAPPING. 


SEND IN ENOUGH STUF 


Y A 
i THIS IS THE WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS SPEAKING Q l 


YOU WRITTEN ANYTHING YET FOR THE 


HAVE’ "NU 
WILL BE PUBLISHED JUST AS SOON AS YOU LADS 
URELY WANT SOMETHING OF YOURS IN 
n © 
‘LL FIX THEM UP FOR YOU READY TO PRINT 


MAKE A PICTURE OF THE BOSS. 
WRITE A POEM ABOUT THE STENOGRAPHER. 


December 27th—C. E. Ritter, Installation Foreman, 
New England district. 

January 17, 1914—George M. Stahnke, department 
2149, Hawthorne, to Miss Ida Hildebrand. 

January 19th—F. J. Kempf, department 2130, Haw- 
thorne, to Miss Doherty, of Washington, Ind. 

January 2l1st.—Frank Gulch, department 2325, Haw- 
thorne, to Miss Agnes Witkowki, department 2174, Haw- 
thorne. 

January 28th—W. E. Bremmer, department: 4700, 
Hawthorne, to Miss E. Pederson. 

January 28th.—Miss Agnes Wojtys, department 3307, 
Hawthorne, to Joseph Pawlak. 

February 2d.—John R. Fitzimmons, installation de- 
partment, Omaha district, to Miss Irene Severins, for- 
merly with the Lincoln Tel. & Tel. Company. | 


BORN 


January 2d.—To Mr. and Mrs. T. Hondek (department 
2325, Hawthorne), a daughter. 

January 28th—To Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Schmutzer (de- 
partment 2061, Hawthorne), a son. 

February 5th—To Mr. and Mrs. A. O. Avery (depart- 
ment 2098, Hawthorne), a daughter. 

February 11th—To Mr. and Mrs. K. E. Sutherland 
(department 2144, Hawthorne), a daughter. 


‘aa 
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OFFICE BOY. ON THE PHONE. PLEASE 


D 


TELL US THE FUNNY THINGS THAT HAPPEN TO 
YOU IN YOUR WORK. 
PUT OVER A FEW WHEEZES ABOUT THAT KID IN 
THE NEXT OFFICE. 
ANYONE WHO IS OR HAS BEEN AN OFFICE BOY 
18 INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE 
A OFFICE BOY? 
R U A X-—OFFICE BOY? 
R U A LIVE? 
WE'RE FROM MISSOURI. SHOW US! 
HAWTHORNE EDITORS OF W. E. NEWS. 
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INSTALLATION DEPARTMENT JOTTINGS 


LOS ANGELES 


HOW SOME MEMBERS OF THE INSTALLATION DEPARTMENT IN 
LOS ANGELES SPEND THEIR LEISURE MOMENTS 


One of the recreations that life in 
Southern California holds for its resi- 
dents of the hardier mould, is that of 
mountain ‘‘hiking.’’ About Los An- 
geles, and easily accessible by means of 
a very complete system of interurban 
railways, are scores of beautiful moun- 
tain cafions, many of which are occu- 
pied by camps. 

H. H. Erikson, a member of the in- 
stallation department at Los Angeles, 
with several companions, has con- 
structed a permanent camp in an isolated cañon back of 
Mount Lowe, about 23 miles from Los Angeles. Here, on 
Sundays and holidays, they and their friends forget their 
workaday worries (including the color code) and revel in 
the beauties of nature. 


+ 


C. C. Adams 
Correspondent 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION OF THE CABIN 


The camp is located above 3,500 feet above sea level, in ` 


a grove of pines, close to a clear mountain stream. The 
cabin, views of which are shown in the accompanying il- 
lustrations, presented considerable difficulties in construc- 
tion. For instance, in order to gain access to the cabin 
site, it was necessary to cut a trail up the almost vertical 
side of the cañon, for a distance of one and one-half miles. 
This in itself was a tremendous task. Further, all mate- 
rial and furnishings, which represented a total weight of 
nearly five and one-half tons, had to be carried about two 
and one-half miles to the camp site on the backs of Erikson 
and his friends, as the trail was too steep to use burros for 
this purpose. i 

While the building of the cabin and trail occupied a 
good many Sundays, Erikson and his companions feel that 
they are more than rewarded by the benefits derived from 
the pleasures of their beautiful mountain retreat. 


NEW ENGLAND TERRITORY 


Foreman Harry Zutt was a member of the relay team 
that won first prize at the athletic meet held by the Plant 


Chapter of The New England Tel. & Tel. Co. at Me- 
chanics Hall, Friday night, February 6, 1914. Mr. Zutt 
received a silver loving cup for his efforts. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
R. E. Headley, Correspondent 
The crew shown in this picture are remodeling the old 
and installing new power equipment. When complete, the 
power plant will have a generating capacity of forty-five 


INSTALLATION CREW AT TELEPHONE COMPANY’S WEST AND FILLMORE 
EXCHANGES, CORNER PINE AND STEINER STS., SAN FRANCISCO 
Job Foreman L. A. Moore is in the lower row, right-hand corner. 


K. W. and a storage battery capacity of 7,240 ampere 
hours at twenty-four volts. 

The West and Fillmore telephone exchanges have an 
operating equipment of eighty-four subscriber positions 
and thirty-four trunk positions, and furnish between ten 


THE COMPLETED CAMP NEAR MOUNT LOWE 


and eleven thousand subscribers with telephone service. 
The exchanges are located only a few blocks south of 
the grounds where the Panama Pacific International Ex- 
position will be held in 1915. The West exchange is at 
present furnishing telephone service for the construction 
companies working on the buildings for the fair. 
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OMAHA 


Though boast is not our every aim, 
This little boost we’d like to frame. 


January 28, 1914. 


W. J. Goggin, General Foreman, 
Western Electric Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Dear Sir: 

. As you are aware, the new Lincoln 
toll board was cut into service January 
the seventeenth. This cutover was ac- 
complished with very little trouble and 
in a manner highly satisfactory to the telephone company. 


The installation consisted of forty-two positions, com- 


prising toll, farm and information boards for use in con- 
nection with the Lincoln automatic exchange. 


I wish to extend our thanks to the Western Electric 
Company and to your Mr. Pierce, Evers, and the various 
installers on this job for succeeding in giving us a board 
that we have every reason to be proud of. 

Yours truly, 
[Signed] Gero. K. GANN, 

Traffic Superintendent, Inncoln (Neb.) Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 


F. B. Evers 
Correspondent 


WHATS A “WHO'S IT?” 


YOUNG lady of foreign birth found employment 

with a family in a modern apartment house. One 

day the following conversation was heard between 
her and a fellow country-woman while they were working 
on the rear porch: 

Friend: ‘‘ Hilda, how you like your new job?’’ 

Hilda: ‘‘Fine. We have cemetary plumbing, elastic 
lights, and a who’s it.’’ 

Friend: ‘‘A who’s it? What’s a who’s itt” 

Hilda: ‘‘Why, there’s a box thing on the wall, and a 
bell rings, and you take a little round thing on a string, 
put your ear on it, and say ‘Hello,’ and somebody says 
‘Hello,’ and then you say ‘Who’s it?’ ” 

—R. F. G., Minneapolis. 


SPEAKING OF HITCHING POSTS 
Bell Telephone Co., Montreal, Canada. 


ENTS: A Rural Phone Co. is trying to form to serve 

60 families and we want to connect with you. Our 
nearest point of contact with you is at iron bridge. 

May we hitch on there, and if so name your terms and 
reply to yours respectfully, 


J. A. B 


Hawthorne Men’s Club Activities 


OU join the Men’s Club to enjoy the smokers, the 
wrestling matches, the ‘‘good fellowship” gather- 
ings and other entertainments; that is, because you 

love a good time. And when you get in you find there is 
yet another side to the club—the educational features. In 
the fall the educational committee started the evening 
courses in electricity and magnetism, shop practice, tele- 
phone practice and shop mathematics—‘‘just like down 
town’’ except that you don’t have to pay a lot of tuition 
and get in return a mass of inapplicable theory. Every- 
thing taught here has a direct bearing on your daily work. 

Those night courses were quite an accomplishment, and 
the educational committee might well have rested on its 
laurels, but it isn’t that sort of a committee. ‘‘Nothing 
to do but work’’ is not a complaint with them. It is their 
idea of a good time. Consequently, as soon as the evening 
courses were well under way, they busied themselves ar- 
ranging for a series of lectures for the club members. 
These lectures will cover business and technical topics of 
interest to Hawthorne men, but they will not be ‘‘techni- 
cal’? in their presentation. 

The first of the evening series was given by H. N. Tolles, 
of the Sheldon School, February 13th, in the restaurant 
building. ‘‘Human Efficiency, or the Trained Man 
Wins’’ was the topic. Mr. Tolles has had a wide and 
varied business experience, upon which he drew for inter- 
esting illustrations of the points he brought out. The lec- 
ture was illustrated. 

The evening talks are begun early—5:45. As they only 
last about an hour they keep the audience but a small 
portion of the evening, allowing them to reach home in 
ample time to keep other engagements. 


There is also an opportunity for those who like to enjoy 
their noon hour in a profitable manner. A number of 
illustrated talks have been arranged to start at 12:20 
sharp in the lecture room of the educational department 
(room 13 on the second floor of the general merchandise 
building). The first of these was given February 17th on 
**The Telephone—How it Works.’’ This was followed on 
February 24th by a second on ‘‘The Transmitter— What 
Makes It Talk.” Two more are scheduled for March— 
‘‘The Receiver” on March 3rd, and ‘‘The Induction 
Coil’’ on March 10th. These little talks are enjoyable, as 
well as educational. All you have to do is sit back com- 
fortably and let the man explain those points you have 
always wanted cleared up. He takes all the work; you 
take the rest. 7 


Wrestling is a very popular sport with Men’s Club fans 
and the bouts on February 27th drew the usual large 
number of spectators. Many of the contests were de- 
eidedly interesting. Ed. Smith, sporting editor of the 
Chicago American, acted as referee. 


The club dance will be held some time in the latter part 
of April. Better speak to the young lady now and have 
her keep an open date for you. Or play it safe and speak 
to several of them, in case the first gets a chance to go 
with a more handsome man. If you have ever been at 
one of these dances you will take care not to miss this one. 
If you haven’t, come out and get acquainted with one of 
the gay events that make life worth living. 
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N EAEE ot) I FRE FINA tage’ Swe NE tt A, 
FUME ITEMS OF IDLER CS L FROM ABROAD 


| GENERAL 
On January 20th four officials of the Royal Hungarian 
Post & Telegraph Administration arrived at New York, 
having been sent as a commission by their Government to 
investigate the telephone, telegraph and postal business 
in the United States. These officials were: 


THE VISITING HUNGARIAN TELEPHONE OFFICIALS 
Left to right:—O. von Fejer, E. Kaiser, A. E. Ledeczy, B. E. de 
askay, A. de Tersztyanzky . 

Otto von Fejer, Counselor of the Royal Hungarian Post 
and Telegraph Administration, Budapest. 

B. E. De Paskay, Plant Superintendent, Royal Hun- 
garian Post and Telegraph Administration, Budapest. 

Eugene Kaiser, Vice-Director of the Telephone Centre, 
Budapest. 

A. De Tersztyanzky, Engineer, Royal Hungarian Post 
and Telegraph Administration, Budapest. 

As they had only three weeks for their visit in this coun- 
try, their investigations were naturally hurried. About 
two weeks were spent in New York, principally in investi- 
gating telephone conditions. The Commission also stopped 
for a day at Buffalo, and three days at Chicago, where 
they spent some time at our factory at Hawthorne and in 
investigating the telephone and postal business. From 
Chicago they proceeded to Washington, where two days 
were spent in studying the postal service and also the 
telephone work in that city. 

On February 10th a dinner was given to these distin- 
guished officials at New York, by the Western Electric 
Company. C. O. Mailloux, President of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, M. I. Pupin, Professor of 
Electro Mechanics, Columbia University, and A. E. Le- 
deczy, Engineer of the Royal Hungarian Post and Tele- 
graph Administration, taking a student course with the 
Western Electric Company, were also guests at the dinner, 
in addition to officers of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company and of the Western Electric Company. 

Mr. von Fejer, in an interview just before sailing, made 
the following statement for the WESTERN ELECTRIC News: 

“I have been greatly impressed by the magnitude of 
the telephone business in the United States. It has been 
a great surprise to us to discover the extent to which the 


telephone has been developed as a vital necessity for busi- 
ness and private use in your country. We did not believe 
it possible that telephone service could be so efficiently 
managed as we have found in your large cities. The 
promptness with which operators answer calls and the 
very small number of errors are remarkable. 

“We spent a most interesting day at the Western 
Electrice Company’s factory at Chicago and we were 
greatly surprised and impressed by the enormous scale 
upon which the work is being carried on, the methods 
which you have for efficiently operating this plant, and 
especially the great care which is taken in testing all of 
your products before they are allowed to leave the fac- 
tory. The quality of your manufactures is superior to 
any that we have seen. 

‘‘We have greatly appreciated the courtesies which have 
been extended to us in your country, and we have been 
benefited by our visit.’’ 


LONDON 


A basket ball league has been formed 
at the London house, comprised of a 
management staff of six ladies, repre- 
senting different departments, and 
some fifty members. 

Complete equipments have been pur- 
chased for indoor and outdoor use, and 
as soon as the league is being run under 
full club conditions the whole concern 
will become affiliated with the London 
Athletic and Social Club. | 

Great enthusiasm has been shown in 
the formation of the league, and when the works manage- 
ment gave the committee permission to use a large hall 
attached to the works, a body of volunteers undertook the 


A. S. B. Fletcher 
Correspondent 


task of cleaning and decorating the place, all of which 
work was done in evening times after working hours. The 
ladies donned overalls and showed no hesitation in mount- 


red. 
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ing ladders and wielding hammers or paint brushes in the 
good work, with the result that the players have a fine 
room about 120 feet long by 80 feet wide for their free use. 

The management of the league is in the hands of: Miss 
E. Bills, drafting department ; Miss Coquelle, engineer of 
methods department; Miss Wickendon and Miss Stark, 
blue print department ; Miss Owen, stenographers’ depart- 
ment, and Miss Malcolm, punch press department. 


A LONDON ALPHABET 
W for Woolwich, where London’s Works are. 
E is our Energy, quite above par, 
S is the Scent with which they disinfect us; 
T are the Telephones, Oh! dear Lord protect us! 
E is Eight thirty; about ihen one starts. 
R are the Raises—Oh! how the shock smarts. 
N is the ‘‘Number, please,’’ that softens our hearts. 


E also is Emptiness, felt just before noon ; 

L what the chaser gets, who sighs for the moon. 

E is the Earth he reaches, when junk starts so soon. 

C the Compliments (?) he gets—the boss calls the tune. 
T is for Things that get lost in the stores— 

R ats is the chief excuse. C. R. what’s yours? 

I indispensable man—do you know the guy? 

C is what he can’t do—he’s blind in his “I”. 


C is our Company—its name is the Western ; 
Of it none will say ‘‘may its shadow grow less(tern).’’ 


Last Lap, Mr. Editor, don’t use your blue lead* 
To cross out the fun in the verse you’ve just read. 
“Dry up, young feller,” did you say? ‘‘Nuff sed.” 
H. B. 
“Not this time; but don’t let it happen again.—Ed. 


LONDON ATHLETIC AND SOCIAL CLUB 


HOCKEY SECTION 

One of the most interesting features of the London 
Athletic and Social Club is the extraordinary measure of 
Success achieved by the hockey section. 


Other sections 


LONDON WESTERN ELECTRIC ATHLETIC AND SOCIAL CLUB 
HOCKEY SECTION 
Top row (left to right): F. A. G. Pope, F. Winchcombe, A. E. 
Walter, J. B. Hill. 
Bottom row (left to right): H. H. Woodcock, A. D. Linzell, J. 
Lemon, G. A. Murley, R. E. Smith. 
have their hey days, but Dame Fortune seems to have re- 


Served the greater portion of her favors for the hockey 


side. The record at present reads: 

Matches played. ..... 16 Matches lost......... 1 
Matches won. .... 14 = Total goals for........ 95 
Matches drawn. ..___ 1 Total goals against.... 36 
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With an experimental team this result is exceptional, 
in spite of the fact that the opposition has sometimes 
proved lamentably weak. The team seems to have fallen 
in with the Western Electric idea of standardizing, the 
score in the majority of matches showing a total of six 
goals in favor, with the opposition alternating between 
two and three. 

Much of the success has been due to the good feeling 
existing among the members of the team under the leader- 
ship of G. A. Murley. 

Now, then, other sections, let’s hear from you. 

PITCHER. 


ANTWERP 
The following appeared in a recent issue of the German 
comic paper Fliegende Blatter: 
OVERHEARD AT THE TELEPHONE 
‘‘This is Mr. Smith.” 
“Which Mr. Smith?’’ 
‘‘Number 10507.” G. J. 


BEST STAR ORDERS OF INTEREST, JANUARY 12TH 
TO FEBRUARY 7TH 
FIRST GROUP 
Chicago 
IVE hundred thirty thousand Siemans white flame 
arc lamp carbons % x 12 inches, 


. R. C. Kearsley. 
SECOND GROUP 


Dallas 


Eleven thousand feet of 400-600 pair type TS, and 
31,500 feet of 50-200 pair type TA cable, and miscellan- 
eous material. 

Office. 
THIRD GROUP 


Pittsburgh 


Two million feet of wire, ranging in size from No. 14 
to 1,000,000 CM. 


THANK YOU! 


HAVE had occasion to note carefully a great many 
similar publications, and am glad to advise you that 
I think your Western ELECTRIC News is one of the 
best I have seen for some time. 


E. 8. Stickle. 


I 


C. F. REDDEN, 
General Sales Manager, Maxwell Motor 
Sales Corporation. 


$ 


JOBBERS MEET AT WASHINGTON 


T electrical jobbers held their quarterly meeting 
at the Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C., February 
1l7th-19th. Western Electric men in attendance 
were: A. L. Hallstrom; J. L. Ray; W. P. Hoagland ; H. 
W. Hall; Paul Joyslin; H. G. Knoderer; E. H. Peterson : 
T. A. Burke; H. L. Grant; J. A. Pizzini; E. W. Rocka- 
fellow; M. A. Oberlander. One of the sessions of the meet- 
ing was addressed by Congressman Oscar Underwood. 
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BUILDERS OF BUSINESS 


Eoo in this issue appears an article by M. 
A. Curran, General Credit Manager of the Com- 

pany, relating to a phase of the business and a class 
of distributing house officials about whose work little or 
nothing is known by the majority of the employees—the 
Credit Men. 

These individuals are responsible for the extent to whieh 
our customers may buy from us without paying cash 
when the goods are delivered, and for the collection of 
bills from such accounts; and upon their judgment de- 
pends in a great measure the extent to which the Com- 
pany can safely operate on a credit basis. 

The Credit Man occupies a most difficult position in 
the distributing house organization. On the one hand, 
he is under pressure from the sales department and the 
individual salesmen to be liberal in the extension of 
credit, and thus assist them to secure a large volume of 
business; on the other hand, he is checked by his con- 
servatism and the knowledge that he is in effect allowing 
others the temporary use of the Company’s resources, for 
the conservation of which he is mainly responsible. More 
definite than that, he has as a guide certain fixed stand- 
ards that have been determined on the basis of the Com- 
pany’s experience. Somewhere between these two con- 
siderations he must steer a safe course consistent with 
sound business practice, encouraging business where en- 
ecouragement is what is needed, and discouraging exten- 
sion where conservatism on the part of the customer is 
advisable. In the best sense, therefore, the Credit Man 
is a real builder of business. 

Mr. Curran’s article is well timed, and his praise of the 
Company’s able staff of credit men is amply deserved. 


March, 1914 


OUR SECOND BIRTHDAY 


T hardly seems possible that a whole year has passed 
I since this News of ours was celebrating its first birth- 

day. And now here it is, arrayed in its best typo- 
graphical dress, ready for a second birthday party. 


And who shall say that our infant has not grown! 
When the News began its career, in 1912, it was a 24-page 
paper, with a circulation of less than 19,000. By now, it 
is a real, 32-page magazine, with a circulation list aver- 
aging nearly 28,000 a month. 


If the News is bigger and better than when it started, 
then all who have contributed to its columns must feel 
well repaid for their labor. From the beginning, this has 
been a magazine for the employees, and by the employees. 
Its pages have been readable because they were filled with 
items of news and other contributions on almost every 
phase of Western Electric activities in all departments 
of the company, and gathered from all over the world. 

In selecting the material for each number the editors 
have been guided by a desire to produce a well-balanced 
magazine—one of interest to all types of readers. This 
test frequently makes it necessary to hold over contribu- 
tions, sometimes for several months. If, therefore, you 
send in an article, don’t think that it has fallen by the 
wayside merely because it does not appear within a month 
or two. The contribution that would be superfluous in 
one issue may be indispensable three months hence. In 
general, the editors aim to publish every contribution 48 
soon as it can be used to advantage. But the best con- 
tributions always take precedence. 


The News is starting its new year by showing portraits 
of several of its correspondents from the distributing 
houses and general departments, in order that its readers 
may meet, face to face as it were, the people who are re- 
sponsible for the breezy news items that go so far to make 
its columns entertaining. 

In general, the News plans in the future to show more 
pictures of Western Electric employees who have accom- 
plished something especially creditable and noteworthy, 
both in and out of working hours. If a fellow employee 
does something that you consider exceptional, let us all 
hear about it. Send his picture, and an account of what 
he has accomplished, to the NEws. 

A word, then, as to the future. This is your paper. It 
needs your support and contributions more now than it 
ever did; for it has a standard to maintain, from which 
it must not fall. If you think the News of 1913 was an 
improvement over the News of 1912, try to do your share 


toward making Volume III better than either of its pre 
decessors. 


a. 


RE 


T transfer of O. E. Stevens to the sales depart- 
ment necessitates his resignation from the NEWS 

editorial board as representative from the eng 
eering department. Mr. Stevens’ successor on the board 
will be P. M. Rainey. 
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Employees’ Pension, Benefit and Insurance Fund Notes 


DEATH OF FRANK A. FULTON 


WERN ELECTRIC friends of Frank A. Ful- 
ton were grieved to hear of his death on the 21st 

of December, 1913. Mr. Fulton’s health had been 
failing gradually for about a year, and the end was not 
entirely unexpect- 
ed. He was 38 
years old and had 
been with the 
Company for over 
ten years. 

His first position 
was in the tool 
drafting depart- 
ment at Clinton 
Street. Later he 
was transferred 
to the power ap- 
paratus drafting 
department for a 
short time, and 
then to the C. R. 
& I. shops’ tool 
drafting depart- 
ment, which was 
under his charge for a number of years. In April, 1911, 
he was appointed master mechanic of the C. R. & I. Shops. 

Although Mr. Fulton was a quiet, uneffusive man, 
somewhat reserved is his manner, he had many friends 
and admirers who recoguized his sterling qualities and 
loved him for them. His loss is deeply felt at Hawthorne. 

Mrs. Fulton sends the following note to Mr. Fulton’s 
friends in the Company: 


FRANK A. FULTON 


I have no words to express all my gratitude and thanks. 

Sincerely, 

[Signed] MeEttssa B. FULTON. 

HE News is taking advantage of the records kept of 

employees receiving benefits under the ‘‘ Company 

Plan”’ to keep its readers informed of friends and 

acquaintances who have recently been incapacitated for 
work. 


G. E. Rucker, of the general merchandise department, 
who has been with the company fourteen years, has been 
off since November 28th, on account of sickness. His 
condition is improving, ‘however, and he hopes to be able 
to return to work soon. 


John Thomas, of the telephone shop stores department, 
a Civil War veteran, who has been thirteen years with 
the Company, is still ill at his home. Mr. Thomas has had 
a long siege of sickness, lasting since the 22d of last July. 


A. P. Shoen, of the switchboard cable department, had 
a fall while roller skating, and as a result has been unable 
to work since October 11th. 


Vito De Bartolo, who has been a Western Electric man 
since October, 1901, and who is now employed as a fur- 
nace tender in the brass foundry, was recently burned on 
the left ankle while taking a crucible out of the furnace. 
Mr. De Bartolo has been laid up since December 10th, but 
he expects to get back to work again soon. 
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MR. BORGER’S LETTER OF APPRECIATION 


To the Members and Employees of the Western Electric 
Company :— 


I wish to express my grateful acknowledgment of your 
many manifestations of kindness in my hours of bereave- 
ment and during all the sickness and trouble; also for the 
substantial benefits and all the numerous kindnesses. 


GEORGE C. BORGER 


T is a pleasure to reproduce in facsimile a letter from 
George C. Borger, who retired on a pension in Janu- 
ary, 1914, after 34 years of service. Mr. Borger 

started work with the Company in 1880; he was a well 
known and popular member of the old New York Shop 
organization. 
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Untechnical Talks on Technical Topics 


The Dry Cell 


REVIOUS talks have described the opera- 
tion of the subscriber’s telephone set, and 
the differences between the circuits of local 

battery and common battery sets have been 
pointed out. The local battery sets, which are 
most frequently used on rural telephone lines, 
must be equipped with batteries to supply cur- 
rent for energizing the transmitters. In the 
early days of the telephone various types of wet 
cells were used for this purpose, but they gave 
trouble because the liquid ‘‘electrolyte’’ had a 
tendency to cause corrosion of 
the connections in the set; con- 
siderable work was involved in 
the installation of new cells 
when the old ones were worn 
out, and frequent attention was 
also required to keep the cells TTT 
in working order. 

The so-called ‘‘dry’’ cell did 
not have these objectionable 
features, and was therefore 
found to be much more suitable 
for use in the local battery tele- 
phones. At the present time 
this is one of the principal uses 
to which the dry cell is put. 

Fig. 1 is an illustration of the 
familiar Blue Bell cell, while 
Fig. 2 shows its general con- 
struction, which is typical of 
that of other types of dry cells. 
It consists of a cup of sheet zinc 
(A) having a lining of a thick 
piece of paper (B), similar to 
blotting paper, with two discs 
(CC) of this paper in the bot- 
tom of the cup. In the center. 
of this cup is placed a carbon 
rod (D) and all the space be- 
tween this rod and the paper 
lining is filled with a mixture 
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(E) known as the ‘‘depolariz- = 
er,’’ although more commonly G 
spoken of as the ‘‘filler’’ or Sol 
‘‘mix,”” which consists of sever- TE 


al chemical materials. This mix- 
ture is packed in tightly, by a 
special machine developed for 
the purpose, to within about one 
inch of the top of the zine cup. 
The paper lining (B) is then 
folded in from all sides toward 
the carbon rod and flattened 
down in order to prevent any 
possibility of the depolarizer 
touching the zinc cup, as this 
would short circuit the cell. A 
layer of clean dry sand or saw- 
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and Its Uses 


dust (F) is placed above the lining on top of 
which is poured a seal of pitch (G) from 3% to 
W inch in thickness, completely filling the zine 
cup. Binding posts (HH), attached to the zinc 
cup and to the end of the carbon rod, are sup- 
plied to connect the cell into a circuit. Before 
shipment from the factory the cells are placed 
in the familiar cardboard cartons as shown in 
the Fig. 1. 

The depolarizer consists of a finely pulverized 
mixture of carbon and a chemical called ‘‘man- 
ganese dioxide.’’ These are first 
mixed together dry and are then 
moistened with electrolyte. The 
electrolyte usually consists of 
water in which are dissolved two 
chemical salts, ammonium chlo- 
ride (commonly called sal am- 

_F  moniac) and zine chloride. The 

x depolarizer, when moistened 

B with the electrolyte, resembles 

the moulding sand used in 

foundries, both in dampness and 
appearance. 

The principle involved in the 
action of the dry cell is the same 
as that which was explained in 
the preceding talk on wet cells, 
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oes namely: when two electrodes or 
ox plates of dissimilar metals, or 


other materials which will carry 
current, are dipped into an elec- 
trolyte, or exciting fluid, an 
electric pressure, or voltage, is 
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OI established between the two 
Sas plates; and if the plates are 
ACT connected together with a wire, 
tay A an electric current will flow 
vem) through the wire from one plate 
Ht to the other. In the dry cell the 
TFT zine cup forms one electrode 
| 


: and the carbon rod surrounded 


eres: D by the depolarizer forms the 
Ce SA other electrode, the two being 
TEL E. separated by the paper lining of 
SE the zinc cup. The electrolyte 
SK) in the depolarizer soaks through 
OEM the paper lining and attacks 
a OS the zinc, enabling the cell to de- 
S liver current. When the cell is 


connected into a circuit, current 
flows from the binding post on 
the carbon electrode through the 
circuit and back to the binding 
post connected to the zinc elec- 
trode. The dry cell has a volt- 
age of approximately 1.5 when 
new. 

Although it was stated above 
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that one of the principal uses for dry cells is in telephone 
instruments, they also have other uses in the telephone 
field, such as for furnishing ringing current in small ex- 
changes where pole changers are employed to ring the sub- 
scribers’ bells; for testing the telephone lines coming into 
an exchange; and for the operation of interphone or house 
telephone equipments. Dry cells have also replaced to 


some extent gravity and other types of wet cells for fur- 
nishing the operators’ talking current in small exchanges. 
Dry cells are also used ‘extensively for other purposes, 
such as the operation of bells or other signals, the ignition 
of gas engines, etc. The large variety of uses for dry 
cells has led to the development of different types, each 
of which is suitable for a particular class of service. 


The Exhibition Sales Conference at Atlanta 


HE third exhibition sales conference of the Western 

Electric Company was held at the Hotel Ashley, 

Atlanta, January 26th to 30th, and was attended by 
the thirty salesmen who cover the territories of our At- 
lanta, Richmond, New Orleans and Dallas houses. 


Through the courtesy of the hotel management, the ball- 
room on the eleventh floor was given over for our head- 
quarters. There thirty-two exhibits were placed, repre- 
senting twenty-nine different manufacturers, in addition 
to our telephone, miscellaneous supply and general ad- 
vertising exhibits. The conference was conducted in gen- 
eral along the lines of those held last year in New York 
and Chicago. 

During the week the work of the conference was sup- 
plemented by various informal evening gatherings. These 
Included a smoker on Monday evening, a Jovian Re- 
Juvenation and banquet on Tuesday evening, and a ban- 
quet on Thursday 2vening. 

On Thursday afternoon P. L. Thomson, Advertising 
Manager, gave an illustrated talk on ‘‘The Relation of 
Advertising to Sales.’’ 


On Friday, the exhibits were thrown open for inspec- 
tion by customers and friends of the company. 


M.’A. Oberlander, Assistant Supply Sales Manager, had 
charge of the details of the conference, assisted by a com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. E. J. Wallis, T. A. Burke, 
W. J. Drury, H. W. Hall and A. G. Kingman. 

Other representatives of the general department who 
attended were: G. K. Heyer, Railway Sales Engineer: 
H. H. Montague, Power Apparatus Sales Department; H. 
P. Marshall, Pole Department, and F. D. Killion, Supply 
Department. i 


CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION 


H. MACCRELLISH has been appointed 
Stores Manager at Boston. 

B. S. Culp has been appointed Stores Man- 
ager at Chicago. 

G. R. Slater has been assigned to special stores work in 


. the Central District. 


O. E. Stevens, of the Engineering Department, formerly 
in charge of the Physical Laboratory at New York, has 
been transferred to the General Sales organization re- 
porting to E. W. Rockafellow. 
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Our 1913 Sales 8 per cent. over 1912 


1913 were approximately $78,000,000, an increase of 

some $6,000,000, or over 8 per cent. over the 1912 
sales of $71,727,329. In 1911 sales amounted to $66,211,- 
975. Business in 1913 was pretty close to the estimate 
made at the beginning of the year. 

As a result of business activity and unusual conditions 
in the middle West, due to floods, orders in the early part 
of the year ran at a much higher rate than that shown 
for the full year, but in the latter half of the period busi- 
ness fell off very considerably. However, an increase in 
sales of over 8 per cent. is no mean gain for the twelve 
months. 

The company added “upwards of 4,000 customers last 
year, bringing the number to approximately 36,000. The 
increase in business was quite general with customers of 
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SOME PROPHECIES COME TRUE 


MONG the old papers which appeared at Clinton 
A Street, when the record room was cleared out, was 
the accompanying poster, which was printed in 1847 
to advertise an exhibit of what would now be considered 
electrical toys. At the time this poster came out the 
devices referred to were only prophecies of what has since 
been realized in the development of electrical apparatus. 
Mr. Barton stated that Mr. Farmer was not connected 
in any way with the Western Electric Company, but was 
an early inventor, who exhibited his devices in the east. 
He added that Mr. Farmer probably worked up more in- 
ventions ahead of his age than any other man he knew of. 
Some of the wording on this poster is interesting. The 
reference to an ‘‘elegant car’’ probably foreshadows our 
modern Pullman. ‘‘The magnetice ring which will defy 
the strength of any two men to separate its halves when 
under the influence of electricity’’ suggests our departed 
friend, Carrie Nation. 


the various classes, sales being made to the Bell companies 
and telephone concerns outside of the Bell system as well 
as many thousands of customers for electric light supplies. 
The increase in business applies to central stations and 
also contractors, despite the decrease in building during 
the last year, but there was a slight falling off in the busi- 
ness with railways, a not unnatural development under the 
circumstances. 

The export business of the Western Electric Company 
in 1913 was the largest in the history of the company, 
notwithstanding the conditions in Mexico. 

To increased efficiency of the company’s management, 
considering the unsatisfactory business conditions preva- 
lent throughout the country during the latter part of last 
year, must be attributed considerable of the growth in 
the gross business of the company.— Wall Street Journal. 


Booo 


‘The submarine battery will be introduced, showing the 
safety with which vessels can be blown up and castles 
demolished at any distance.’’ Evidently Mr. Farmer fore- 
saw the present day suffrage movement in England! 


ANOTHER REMARKABLE BANQUET * 


N Monday, February .16th, the New York members 
of the board of editors of the WESTERN ELECTRIC 
News tendered a farewell luncheon to O. E. Stev- 

ens, the retiring representative from the engineering de- 
partment. Covers for four were laid in Mr. Thomson’s 
palatial office on the ninth floor of the West Street build- 
ing. The room was a dream of beauty. The walls were 
hung with photographs of Western Electric sales confer- 
ences, while a canopy of steam pipes and automatic 
sprinklers overhead completed a decorative scheme that 
defies description. 

Some faint idea of the magnitude of this affair may be 
gathered from the following list of the supplies furnished 
by the New York lunch club: 4 plates, 4 cups, 4 saucers, 
4 spoons, 4 knives, 1 fork, 1 mustard spoon, 1 quart of 
coffee, 8 oz. sugar, 1 pint of hot milk, 1 oz. cream, 2 oz. 
chicken, 3 oz. ham, 9 loaves of bread, 5 canned peaches 
(the guest of the day got two), 83 pieces of cake (1% 1b.), 
6 olives, 314 paper napkins. The arrangements commit- 
tee, consisting of John, the waiter from the lunch room, 
deserves great credit for the successful manner in which 
the entire banquet was planned and executed. The menu 
follows: 

Potage & la Poulet, Campbell 
En Tasse 
Sel Olives Heinz Poivre 
Sandwiches a la Poulet, Crankshaw 
Sandwiches à la Jambon, Ingénieur 
Moutard Gülden 
Café au Lait à la Stevens 
Sucre Domino de Cristal 


Peches Confits en Saison Gateaux Drake 
Cigarres Isolés 


After luncheon several members of the board made 
short speeches commenting on the quality of the news 
items from the engineering department, and Mr. Stevens 
responded in a few well chosen words. Other messages 
were received over the telephone during the course of the 
luncheon from various members of the sales and engineer- 
ing departments and from advertising solicitors of any 
number of trade papers and magazines. 

All who were present declared it to be one of the most 
successful functions ever held on the ninth floor. 
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You know how sunlight, stream- 
ing through the windows, shows 
the dust-filled air of a broom- 
Swept room. You know that, no 
matter how thoroughly you sweep 
and “dust,” in a few minutes the 
flying dust resettles on furniture, 
floors and fixtures, and floats in 
the air you breathe. 
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What a bright contrast is seen in 
the home “washed with air” by a 


Westera Electric 
Siureovani 


Vacuum Cleaner 


Such a home welcomes sunlight, for all 
dust and dirt is drawn out of each room 
—banished—by the powerful, steady 
suction of a miniature strong wind. And 
the only effort required is to pass the 
light, handy nozzle over the article or 
surface to be cleaned. Nosweeping. No 
dusting. No backache. Any nearby 
electric light socket furnishes the power. 


Every home, small or large, can have a 
Western Electric Cleaner exactly the 
right size to keep that home “spick-and- 
span.” There are many models, both 
portable and stationary, priced from 
$47.50 to $400. 


Write for our sunlight book, “The Clean Way to 
Clean.” Full of cheer for every housewife. Ask 
for book No. . It will be sent free. 


There is an opportunity for agents to represent us 
in some unoccupied territories. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 
“Bati: T. 


elephones 
New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Boston Pittsburgh St. Pau Denver 
Philadelphia Cleveland Minneapolis Salt Lake City 
Buffalo Cincinnati Omaha Los Angeles 
Richmond Indianapolis Houston Oakland 
Savannah St. Louis allas Portland 
Atlanta Milwaukee Oklahoma City Seattle 


New Orleans 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Another Vacuum Cleaner Advertisement, Which Will Appear During April 
in 13 Magazines, Having an Aggregate Circulation 
of 1,787,000 Copies 


Digitized by (Goo Q i 
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1914 
Fan Season 
will be arecord | 
breaker for fhose 
dealers handlina 
Western E Jectriċ 
Fans 
These wideawake 
-agents will have 
iy at their command 
|: athost complete 
Tine of SalesHelps. 
Write for copy of 
folder "Inside Facts 
abouta Profitable 
Fan Season.” 


Western Electric Company 
Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “ a 

New York leago 
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Another Forerunner of Our Summer 
Fan Campaign 


A Front Cover Advertisement for a Recent Issue 
of the “Electrical World” 
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The Purchasing Department—Its Function and Organization 
By A. L. Salt, Vice-President and General Purchasing Agent 


N previous issues of the News reference has been made panies throughout the United States. This, like so many 
to the function which the Company performs as pur- other divisions of our business, has been a growth, be- 
chasing agent for the Bell System, and concerning ginning many years before we entered into our first supply 

this end of our business and the arrange- contract with the Bell Telephone Com- 
ment under which we buy materials for pany of Philadelphia, under which we 
our own use, the News has asked me to took over their purchasing. In the days 
say something. prior to that arrangement, which 
It is entirely unnecessary to say has now been generally accepted 
that efficiency in this part of our by all the operating associate com- 
business is equally essential panies in the United States, we 
with efficiency in engineering, sold to them in competition 
manufacturing and selling, all ENEY with all suppliers the larger 
of which are closely related, eS Pare part of their requirements. 
like links in a chain, weak- Gradually, a large business 
ness in any one tending to was built up, and in course 


offset the strength in the 
others, thus reducing the 
working efficiency of the 
entire organization. Lit- 
tle does it matter how 
well our apparatus may 
be designed and manu- 
factured or how compe- 
tent our salesmen, if our 
raw materials are not 
bought to good advan- 
tage. The cost of the 


of time we became the 
largest purchasers and 
distributors in this coun- 
try of copper wire, iron 
and steel wire, messenger 
and guy strand, cross- 
arms, pole line hardware 
and the other materials 
which are essential parts 
of the telephone plant. 
With the increase in 
the volume of business, 


finished product will then 
be so high as to make it 1m- 
possible to compete with 
others in similar lines of busi- 
ness or market the product ex- 
cept at a loss. 

It is essential for any manufac- 
turer to buy at prices which are 
right, but it is doubly so for the 
Western Electric Company because of the 
function it performs in buying for thie as- 
sociated and other companies and the 


involving purchases of many 
millions of dollars annually, 
a general purchasing de- 
partment became necessary in 
order to secure the full bene- 
fits of quantity purchasing, 
which 1s organized and specialized 
under the General Purchasing 
Agent. He has reporting to him 
the following: 

a—Assistant General Purchasing Agent 
at New York, in charge of specialists in 


trade we serve in the capacity of the buying: 1, telephone supplies; 2, tele- 

country’s largest electrical jobber. Albert Lincoln Salt phone directories, stationery and office 
Two fundamental and closely related supplies; 3, materials used by our foreign 

reasons for our supremacy in the buying field, are the allied factories. 

requirements of our Manufacturing Department for our b—Assistant Genera] Purchasing Agent at Chicago, in 


own account, which places us in line as a large buyer able charge of: 1, telephone supplies obtained from western 
to command the most favorable markets, and the recog- suppliers; 2, materials used by the Hawthorne Works. 
nition of the principle of centralized purchasing, when to c—Buyer of timber products, such as poles, crossarms, 
our own requirements we add those of the telephone com- pins and brackets. 
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d—Buyer of general electrical supplies, such as battery 
supplies, line construction tools, guy anchors, tapes and 
compounds. 

Supplementing the work of the General Purchasing De- 
partment are local buyers at the distributing houses, who 
make all local purchases for emergencies, or those which are 
too small to be referred to the General Department. These 
local buyers also serve as scouts for the General Purchas- 
ing Department, advising it of all sources of supply in 
their territories for these principal purchase items, to- 
gether with market prices and the capacity and ability of 
the suppliers to make deliveries. From time to time the 
General Department inspects the work of the local buyers, 
so that their methods and efficiency may be maintained at 
a uniformly high standard. l 

At intervals a list of our principal purchases is made 
up, the items on the list contracted for by the General Pur- 
chasing Department, and deliveries apportioned among 
the distributing houses in accordance with their require- 
ments. 

There is an important branch of this department that 
is likely to be under-estimated by the casual observer— 
the Printing and Stationery Division. The duties of this 
division involve the supervision of all purchases of com- 
mercial printing, telephone directories, stationery forms, 
office machines of all classes, office furniture, and general 
office supplies, both for the Western Electric Company 
and the associate companies. The division is designed to 
serve as a clearing house for information and advice, first, 
as to the standardization of this class of purchases, and 
second, as to the grouping of purchases with a view to 
reduction in cost. 

To the average employee this class of purchases may 
seem relatively unimportant, and yet, if there were no 
effort at standardization, if these purchases were made 
separately, the result would be the loss of many thousand 
dollars which are now saved every year. 


In contracting for a supply of materials, the location of 
a manufacturer and his ability to maintain his production 
are considerations equally as important as reasonable 
prices. Indeed, absolute dependability is very often a 
greater consideration than price. When telephone lines 
are down and service to a community is interrupted or 
destroyed, a favorable contract for copper wire with a 
manufacturer a thousand miles away is of minor impor- 
tance, compared to immediate shipment from a nearby 
source. The ideal toward which we work is to find manu- 
facturers who, by operating at full capacity, give us a 
maximum production at a minimum price. 


Under this policy we have established relations with 
suppliers in all parts of this country and in some foreign 
countries. Having a number of sources of supply enables 
us to make prompt shipment of similar commodities, which 
not only safeguards a continuous supply of material but 
also insures the maintenance of fair prices. 

In order to check market prices of fabricated materials 
and assure ourselves that they are consistent with market 
prices of raw materials, charts and statistical records are 
maintained showing the differentials between the prices 
of raw materials and the finished products. We find that 
these differentials continue nearly constant. No contract 
is ever executed until its terms and conditions have been 
carefully scrutinized, market conditions considered, and 
its price compared with the past price, the price a year 


ago, and the lowest price on record. At different times 
our cost prices to the associated companies have been 
under investigation by public service commissions, and 
it has been found that these prices have been as low or 
lower than any prices paid by other corporations for 
similar commodities. 

Let us consider for a minute the effect of quantity pur- 
chasing in distributing large consignments of material ex- 
peditiously. Take, for instance, last year’s destruction of 
property by cyclone at Omaha, by sleet in Chicago, and 
by fire and flood in Ohio and Indiana. Had it not been 
for the multiplicity of contracts covering all the materials 
necessary for replacements in emergencies, the associated 
companies would have been confronted with high prices 
and slow service; while it would have been impossible to 
have secured anything like the volume of specification ma- 
terial required. 

In connection with this question of specifications, it 
should be noted that our ability to buy in large quantities 
at satisfactory prices is greatly assisted by uniform types 
of material which have been adopted by the Bell System. 
The adoption of standard specifications on most of their 
needs has also served to extend widely the field of com- 
petition on these so-called “principal purchases.” These 
specifications are prepared by the engineering department 
of the Western Electric Company with the co-operation 
of manufacturers and, once finished, are usually accepted 
as standard by all manufacturers. 

But we need not go into 1913 for striking examples of 
the assistance which centralized purchasing renders at 
times of need. Take the two recent blizzards in the East, 
which caused greater damage to telephone and telegraph 
lines than any other storm on record. A detailed account 
of our work during this time will be found on another 
page. 

It seems to us that we never could have accomplished 
what we did had it not been for our scheme of centralized 
purchasing, under which we are in touch with every legit- 
imate source of supply and are able to ship from the near- 
est supplier, effecting large savings in both time and 
money. In recognition of the earnest co-operation of all 
suppliers we have sent them a letter of appreciation, and 
in return have been assured that they are always ready to 
do everything possible for us. 


Under extreme conditions like these, when the demand 
for materials exceeds the supply, it is a fact that prices 
increase, but under contracts with suppliers we are in a 
position to distribute everything needed at normal prices; 
consequently, by reason of this arrangement the companies 
having contracts with us were able to meet the emer- 
gencies without having to pay any increased prices, over 
and above what we would have paid under normal con- 
ditions. 


The value of centralized purchasing, as recognized by 
others, is brought out quite clearly in the report and rec- 
ommendation of Comptroller Prendergast to the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment in the City of New York, in 
which it is shown that there are under that government 
120 different departments, bureaus, boards, commissions 
and offices, in the various heads of which is vested the 
power to purchase supplies. In no two departments are 
the methods and customs the same. There is no uniform 
system of making, recording and accounting purchases: 
each department is a law unto itself. No central records 
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are maintained showing the relative cost of supplies 
bought by different departments. Each proceeds in utter 
ignorance of what the other is doing. The experience and 
knowledge acquired by one department is of no practical 
value to another. 

On the other hand, the industries and public utility 


corporations with a reputation for good business manage- 


ment, almost without exception, have centralized their 


purchasing work, and through a system of open tenders 
under standard specifications they have purchased the re- 
quired quantity of material of satisfactory quality at min- 
imum prices. 
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A New Portrait of Thomas A. Edison 


HIS photograph of Thomas A. Edison, presented 

to C. E. Scribner, Chief Engineer of the Western 

=- Electric Company, shows the inventor sitting be- 

tween his original model of the phonograph, made about 

1878-9, and his latest diamond-point model of 1913. Mr. 

Edison gave the picture to Mr. Scribner as a souvenir of 

a visit Mr. Scribner made to the Edison laboratories a 
few weeks ago. 

Those who saw Mr. Scribner’s article in the News for 

February, 1913, will remember that Mr. Edison was 


closely associated with the Western Electric Company for 
several years. The solid back transmitter of his desiga, 
niade and sold by us as early as 1878, was the direct fore- 
runner of the instrument as we are familiar with it. In- 
deed, the transmitter of to-day still follows, in funda- 
mental principles, the original Edison model. 

One of the two original samples of the solid back trans- 
mitters, made by Mr. Edison himself, may be seen in the 
exhibit room at New York, where, also, has been hung 
the portrait reproduced above. 
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An Inspector Measuring Poles 


| Loading a Log Train 


A Traveling Conference 


Pole Conferees Hold Sessions on Trains 


NLIKE most confer- ” 
ences, the Western 
Electric pole confer- 

ence held during the week 
of February 1, 1914, was not 
held at any given place. 
The party met in Chicago, 
and from there left for a 
tour of inspection of various 
pole yards and logging 
camps in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. 

On Sunday evening, Feb- 
ruary lst, after dinner at 
the Chicago Athletic Club, 
the conferees left for St. 
Paul, Minn. There were 
present Messrs. E. W. Rock- 
afellow, R. A. Griffin, J. C. 
Kirkpatrick, F. B. Uhrig, A. 
F. Crosby, W. Mueller, H. 
L. Grant, A. E. Beling, G. 
E. Cullinan, H. N. Goodell, 
and A. Brown. Owing to the size of the party a special 
ear was chartered for the entire trip. 

Arriving at St. Paul Monday morning the party pro- 
ceeded to South St. Paul to inspect the concentrating pole 
yard of the National Pole Company. This is one of the 
largest yards of its kind in the coun- 
try, carrying an average stock of at 
least 100,000 poles. Paul Joyslin 
joined the party at St. Paul. After 
luncheon the party inspected the yard 
of the Valentine-Clark Company, at 
Minnesota Transfer, and then pro- 
ceeded to Minneapolis, where they 
visited our Minneapolis house. 

Leaving Minneapolis Monday night, 
the conferees arrived at Gemmell, 
Minn., 9:30 Tuesday morning. Here 
they rode fifteen miles in sleighs, over 


Ready for a Fifteen-Mile Drive 


Messrs. Griffin, Beling, and Kirkpatrick 


a logging road, to a logging 
camp in the heart of the 
woods. After an excellent 
dinner prepared by the 
camp cooks, the party saw 
the entire operation of mak- 
ing poles, from the cutting 
of trees to hauling of the 
finished poles into the con- 
eéntrating yard at Gemmell. 
A description of this process 
will be found in the News 
for December, 1913. 

Wednesday morning was 
spent in the yard at Gem- 
mell, watching the poles 
being unloaded, inspected, 
sorted, and decked. In the 
afternoon the first regular 
session of the conference 
was held on board the ear. 
Mr. Griffin acted as chair- 

: man at this and the subse- 
quent meetings. After an address by the chairman, papers 
were read by Mr. Mueller, on “How to Sell Cedar Poles, 
Satisfy Customers, and Settle Claims,” and by Mr. Uhrig, 
on “The Best Method of Interesting Salesmen in the Pole 
Business.” These were followed by a general discussion. 

On Wednesday evening the party 
arrived at International Falls, where 
they inspected the saw mills of the 
International Lumber Company and 
the paper mills of the Minnesota & 
Ontario Paper Company. 

The conferees left International 
Falls early Thursday morning, and 
held a second session on the train. 
During the forenoon they stopped at 
Gravel Pit to inspect the pole yard 
there. Mr. Crosby, of the American 
Crossarm Company, addressed the 
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conference. Arriving at Kelliher, Minn., the party visited 
the pole yards of the National Pole Company and saw 
the operation of the steam log skidding machinery used 
at that point in getting out logs. The afternoon session 
was given over to talks by Mr. Grant, on “Possibilities for 
Pole Business with Syndicates, Publie Service Companies, 
and Central Stations,” and by Mr. Beling, on “Co-opera- 
tion Between the General Department, the National Pole 
Company, and the Local Houses,” with a general discus- 
sion led by Mr. Rockafellow. At 7:00 P. M. the party 
reached Bemidji, Minn., where they spent the evening. 


Friday morning, the sixth, the conferees reached Su- 
perior, Wisconsin, and visited the yard of the National 
Pole Company at Itasca, Wis. On Friday afternoon they 
arrived at Duluth. The last session of the conference was 


held on Friday evening, en route from Duluth to Chicago. 
Arriving at Chicago the conference adjourned Saturday 
morning. All of the managers and sales managers present 
were greatly impressed with the magnitude of the Com- 
pany’s pole resources, and enthusiastic over the prospects 
for pole business in 1914. 


An Interesting Souvenir 
A Western Electric Invoice Twenty-Three Years Old 


HE old bill head shown in the illustration was sent to 
Southern District Manager E. J. Wallis by W. H. 
Adkins, of the Southern Bell Telephone Company. 

Mr. Adkins’ note on the bottom of the bill reads: “After 
buying your goods for 22 years I find you handle the best. 
The above still in service and giving satisfaction. W. H. 
A., November 11, 1913.” 
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The initials E. R. G. opposite “terms cash” are those of 
E. R. Gilmore, now assistant treasurer at Chicago, who 
was a billing clerk at the time. 


Mr. Adkins was manager of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company at Rome, Ga., in 1867. He continued in this 
capacity until about 1896. In 1876 he visited the Centen- 
nial at Philadelphia, and saw the telephone, and in 1878 
he built a line out of Rome, Ga., three miles long, which 
was perhaps the first long distance line in Georgia. In 
1896 he left the position with the Western Union and went 
to the Southern Bell, with which he has been connected 
ever since. 


Mr. Wallis writes: “There is a very interesting story 
connected with this line that Mr. Adkins built in 1878, 
and I have asked him to tell it in his own words. Mr. 
Adkins is so warm a friend of the Western Electric Com- 
pany that it is always a pleasure to introduce him to our 
people; and I shall be glad of this opportunity to extend 
his acquaintanceship in the Western Electric Company 
through the columns of the News.” Mr. Adkins’ story 
follows: 


The method of signaling at that time was by means of a bell 
and batteries. The line was to be about three and a half miles 
long. It was put up on porcelain knobs. The batteries used were 
a modified form of Le Clanche battery, the carbon being hollow 
and round. The zinc went on the inside and was insulated at the 
top by a porcelain ring, and at the bottom by a round rubber ring. 
The rubber ring happened to be the same size as the porcelain knobs, 
which were used as insulators. The lineman asked me what these 
rings were intended for and I told him they were to be used as 
cushions on the back of the porcelain knobs. As I had three or 
four miles of poles, the rings, of course, soon gave out. I tele- 
graphed for 300 more rubber rings, and Jesse Bunnell (whom many 
of us remember), from whom I bought the batteries, replied, “What 
do you want with 300 rubber rings? Shipment contained one ring 
for each cell or battery.” It then dawned on me what the rubber 
rings were for. 

Having used all of the original shipment of rubber rings as cush- 
ions for my porcelain knobs, the question was, how could I get these 
rings again without letting the lineman know of my mistake. After 
holding up the work for two or three days, the lineman asked me 
if the rubber rings had come, and I replied, “No, those darn Yankees 
don’t know any more about builuing lines than we do. You go up 
the poles and take off all of the knobs and get the rubber rings, 
and put the knobs back without the cushion and they will work just 
as well, and I will guarantee it.” The lineman had his doubts. He 
said, “Those Yankees are might smart folks, and they usually know 
what they are doing.” The joke finally leaked out, and I was called 
“Rubber Ring” for a long time—especially by Bunnell. 
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An Australian’s Impressions of America 


By Eric Unmack, San Francisco 


=T is now just eighteen months since I 
left Sydney and made my first really 
long ocean voyage to America, a dis- 
tance of some seven thousand miles, 
and a trip of more than twenty-one 
days. Honolulu was the first Ameri- 
ean port I stopped at, and it is well 
ealled “the Garden Spot of the Pa- 
cific.” Travelling twelve days with- 
out a stop and without seeing land 
of any description and then sudden- 
ly to come on this paradise on earth 
set as a gem in the Southern Seas, 
so far from civilization and yet so perfect in itself and en- 
vironments, makes one stop and wonder why we must still 
continue to live in big cities. 

It was at Honolulu that I first noticed the American 
custom of having no fences to houses, there being no di- 
vision whatever be- 
tween two proper- 
ties and the side- 
walk cutting right 
through the front 
lawn. This is 
vastly different 
from our Sydney 
residences, where 
each house has a 
neat little stone 
wall and iron 
fence around it or 
a well-kept green 
hedge. Both plans 
have their advan- 
tages and disad- 
vantages, however, 
though when one 
gets accustomed to 
it I think I prefer 
the American idea. Another thing that seemed strange to 
ine were the P. A. Y. E. cars, or as we call them in Aus- 
tralia, “trams.” We do not have these “Pay as you enter” 
ears at home, though no doubt they are an excellent idea. 

From Honolulu it took our boat another five days to 
make Vancouver, B. C., and I was glad, in spite of the 
most enjoyable trip across, to feel my feet on dry land 
once more. 
[ made Spokane, Seattle, Portland and last but not least 
“Sunny San Francisco.” Here I was at last, my hopes 
and expectations of many years come true, landed in this 


Mr. Unmack 


great and glorious country, the land of liberty, the United 


States of America. 

The transcontinental and other railroads here particu- 
larly attracted my attention, inasmuch as they are all run 
by private companies, whereas in Australia all railroad 
transportation is Government owned and operated. The 
private companies compete against one another, which is 
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One of Australia’s Bathing Beaches 


Starting from Vancouver the next morning: 


to the advantage of the public, and all have branches and 
connections tapping the country along the main traffic 
routes. Privately owned railways offer more facilities and 
conveniences to the general public than Government 
owned railways. 

The sleeping cars amused me very much the first time 
I travelled on them, especially the American custom of 
putting everyone, men and women, in the same car. In 
Australia all trans-continental and other railways have 
either separate sleeper cars for ladies, or else there is a 
division in the one car, one end for women and the other 
for men. The passenger rates in both countries are much 
about the same, but the cost of living in this country is 
undoubtedly very high as compared to Australia. Young 
men appear to hold responsible positions more early in 
life here, and I imagine their correspondingly higher re- 
muneration enables them to handle the relatively higher 
cost of living. 

Another compar- 
ison I note is the 
vast number of 
soft woods that are 
used in this coun- 
try for work which 
is intended to 
stand hard wear 

=. and tear, such as 
era ney ~ | potes, sleepers, 
E y ate wharves, steps and 
a ier aai C the like. The world 


at 3 a iy famous Australian 
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“Iron Bark” hard 
wood is used for 
all such work and 
grows in the thick- 
ly wooded forests 
in profusion. I 
have seen wharf 
piles removed 
from salt water after twenty years’ service as good as the 
day they were first put down. 

The Sydney House of the Western Electrice Company, 
though its business 1s not of the same magnitude as here, 
is well to the fore, its chief competitors being local and 
English houses. American products, however, are fast 
finding favor there and it is not a very discriminating 
purchaser who will order other goods than Western Elec- 
trice—the “mark of quality.” 

In conclusion I would ask my readers to kindly turn 
to the map in Mr. Rider’s article in the July, 1913, num- 
ber of the News, where in the bottom left hand corner 
they will observe Australia itself. Although exactly the 
same size as the United States, Australia is very sparsely 
populated. The population of the whole country barely 
equals that of New York City (5,000,000), and one can 
perhaps realize what tremendous opportunities await the 
Western Electric Company in such a voung country. 
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Manufacturing 
Foremen’s 
Beefsteak 

Dinner 


46 UT doesn’t a fore- 
man have lots of 
privileges?” we 


hocence. 


“Oh, yawss indeed!” was | | Aoh] Sher inari: arzt 


the answer. “He has the ‘ a 
privilege of lying awake 
nights planning how to get 
work done, of tramping 
back and forth about 16 
miles the next day to see 
that it is done right, of ex- 
plaining to 5,000 clamoring 
kickers why that job they’re 
going to bring in ‘the first 
thing tomorrow morning’ 
can’t be gotten out for them 
by yesterday afternoon. 
Aside from that he hasn’t an 
earthly thing to do except 


OF THE. 

CTURING FOREMEN 
Western Elecirtc(ompan 
asked in our ignorant in- | b ` HAWTHORNE WO RKS ; a There they are. Take a 
aR | see foremen look happy be- 


Hawthorne 


Chiefs 
Forget Their 
Worries 
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look at them. Did you ever 


© 


oy” i fore? Say, that certainly 
was one whooping big time. 
But, hold on—we’ll tell vou 
about it. 

It was a beefsteak dinner, 
if you know what that is. 
If you don’t you want to get 
next to one right away. 
The participants were the 
manufacturing foremen and 
their superintendents, with 
a few guests from associated 
organizations. You can tell 
which are the superinten- 
dents by looking carefully 


write a couple of hundred Cover of the Menu at the picture—and then 


Ae dictate a pile of 

ite hire a few dozen new men, get somebody over to 
a È motor that’s gone wrong and take a bawling out 
irom his boss for every bone-head trick done by anyone 
ìn his organization.” 


Scenery—Deep, | : 
rounded by nae ‘opeless melancholy, completely sur- 


ry 4 9 z 
fo But, i we ventured, “how about that manufacturing 
remen’s dinner February 21st?” 


(Quick shift on that scenery, there! Put in that rose 


asking somebody who knows 
them to point out who is which. Otherwise you can’t find 
them, for they are all mixed in with the rest of the boys. 
There were present men who have grown “old and grey 
—or bald” (as Geo. Du Plain remarked) in the service 
of the company—W. H. Weber, 1875: J. J. Ludwig, 1878; 
L. G. Simon, 1881; Wm. Merz and G. E. Wildbore, 1882; 
Wm. Culley and C. A. Malmros, 1883; G. J. Du Plain, 
1884, and on down to the late comers who have joined in 
tle past few years. 
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After the dinner William Merz introduced C. F. Pierce, 
the toastmaster of the evening. A foreman has to be equal 
to any job and Mr. Pierce made good by presenting a 
glittering galaxy of star entertainers such as is seldom 
seen on one bill. Speeches were made by Wm. Weber, 
J. J. Ludwig, Wm. Culley, George Du Plain, George 
Pierce, A. B. Peterson and H. F. Albright. 

We wish we could print the speeches in full—William 
Weber’s tales of the old days, William Culley’s grievances 
against the upstart metal sub-sets, George Du Plain’s 
“knocks,” and the rest. By the way, George has been 
putting over that modest violet stuff so successfully these 
many years that it was a distinct surprise when he slipped 
out from behind the mossy stone and showed himself to 


be a born orator. But George hasn’t time to go into the 


silver-tongued business. He says he is letting his hair get 
thin so he can meet the “spec” requirements for the posi- 
tion of general superintendent. One thing we really must 
print, though, is William Culley’s original poem. Mr. 
Culley has used 17,500,000 feet of lumber and 700 barrels 
of glue in making subsets for the Company, and certainly 
a record such as that justifies any man in bursting forth 
into song. Here is the poem: 


1 3 
Seven million sub-sets Seven million sub-sets— 

Standing in a row, Doesn’t it sound fine? 

I take it, go to make Wood or iron sub-sets, 

Quite a little show. That’s my record, MINE. 

2 4 
Seven million sub-sets. Seven million sub-sets. 

They were made by me, What have you to say? 
William Culley, for the Seven million sub-sets 

Western Elec. Company. Up to the present day. 

After the regular speakers had finished Mr. Pierce 
called upon the unprepared for remarks. Some of these 
caused considerable hilarity by their endeavors to make 
their words behave. Mike Quigley told a ferry story— 
how to get from Christopher Street ferry to some other 
voint in Néw York City. If it takes as long as it took 
Mike to tell it you’d better not try to make the trip with 
only two weeks vacation to spare. 

Of course, they sang. Of course, they told stories. Of 
course, they smoked. Of course,—(sh! this in your ear)— 
of course, they had a little cold tea. And of course they 
will all be there next time. OF course! 

Yes, a foreman does have some enviable privileges. 


A Western Electric Agent in Carson City, Nevada 


O most Americans, Nevada means deserts, abandoned 
mines and divorcees. There is a distorted strata of 
truth underlying this fallacy. There are certainly 

deserts, as many a choking tourist can testify; the spa- 
cious days of the Comstock silver lode and the later 
Goldfield boom 
are but tradi- 
tions; the Reno . 
colony covers Be 
many a page of | 
our choice Sun- 
day reading. But 
these are superfi- 
cial aspects. The 
fact is that Ne- 
vada is striding 
ahead faster than 
most of her 
sisters. 
Electricity, in 
its various phases, 
has vastly bene- 
fited the develop- 
ment. Electric- 
lighted towns are 
sprinkled among 
the mountains; 
telephone lines 
are strung across sage-brush levels; electric motors are 
pumping water to replace alkali dust by green fields. 
The greater part of the state lies in San Francisco 
territory and is a land of scattered and isolated towns, 
expensive to travel, so that it is necessary to appoint re- 
sponsible agents and make them efficient and capable. 
George Schneider, San Francisco power apparatus spe- 


Display Window of the Nevada Telephone Supply and Construction Co. 


cialist, has done most of this work, and his shining ex- 
ample is the Nevada Telephone Supply and Construction 
Company of Carson City, managed by Alfred Karge; not 
only a Bell Connecting Company, but a dealer in supplies 
and fixtures, pumping plants, and a preacher of the 
electrical gospel. 
= Messrs. Karge 
and Schneider 
have had many 
interesting exper- 
iences while en- 
gaged in this al- 
luring missionary 
work. They have 
visited the adja- 
cent farmers, who 
are a picturesque 
lot of oldest in- 
habitants, and 
have demonstrat- 
ed the pale face’s 
magic to young 
braves of Uncle 
Sam’s Indian 
Schools and with- 
ered old warriors 
of emigrant days. 
A few weeks ago 
the Carson City Chamber of Commerce honored Mr. Karge 
by an invitation to read an original paper before them, 
“Some Notes on the Introduction of Electrical Machinery 
and Telephones into China.” 

Mr. Karge has done wonders with his sparsely settled 
district. It seems to have no “saturation point.” 

C. L. Huyck, San Francisco. 
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BOSTON 


Members of the local Telephone So- 
| ciety listened with pleasure and profit 
to the paper on “The Western Electric 
Company’s place in the Bell System” 
which Mr. Swope read at its recent 
meeting. The general comment and 
favorable criticism gave evidence of a 
clearer interpretation of the Western 
Electric Company’s aims and func- 
tions. 


D. A. Chase 
Correspondent 


The Western Electric Company organization of the Bos- 
ton shop is showing a lot of zeal in accumulating funds 
for the support of a real ball team. A recent dance was 
most successful and various other projects of high finance 
are under way. Incidentally, Hawthorne won’t see any 
warmer contests than we anticipate between the teams of 
the Boston shop and stores 
departments. 


Will some one in Chicago 
kindly inform us if B. S. 
Culp has yet erected his port- 
able house on Michigan 
Boulevard, also, if he can run 
the “1920 model Fiat” so gen- 
erously donated at that fare- 
well banquet ? 


houses. 


AN EMPTY JOKE 
Loquacious but ignorant 
friend to W. E. Salesman: 
“But don’t you find a lot of 
competition with this man 
Vacuum, who advertises cleaners so widely these days?” 


The standard methods of warehouse and packing con- 
venience have resulted in marked efficiency in handling 
our stock. We refer especially to the overhead loft for 
empty boxes, the standard excelsior bins, and the roller 
chute to shipping room. No small feature is the labor 
saving resulting therefrom. 


Stores Manager MacCrellish gave a most interesting ad- 
dress to the Telephone Society of Rhode Island on “Sup- 
ply Methods” of the Western Electric Company. This so- 
ciety is composed of members of the Providence Telephone 
Company, the most recent of the associate companies to 
whom we are rendering supply service. Mr. MacCrellish’s 
elucidation of our methods was indeed favorably received, 
and is bound to result in a greater co-operation with the 
Providence people. i 


GOSSIP GATHERED BY TNE DISTRIBUTING NUU: 


NEVER AGAIN! 
Correspondents Take Notice, You Are Being Watched 
To the Editor of the News: 

Sir :—Last month two of the houses, resorting 
to that time-worn dodge of disguising an ad- 
vertisement in the form of would-be news, 
slipped one over and reported “visits” to their 


*Smatter? Is the editorial staff weakening, or 
did you have something at that banquet for 
Stevens that you didn’t mention in the News? 

Yours truly, 
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SE_CURRESPUNDEN 


SAN FRANCISCO 


We have organized the Weco Club. 
To Wesley Todt came the noble inspir- 
ation and nine immediate charter mem- 
bers made him their charter president. 
This was in December of last year. 
Since then the club has grown amaz- 
ingly, like one of those mango trees 
exhibited by East Indian jugglers—a 
twig, a leafy bush, and then a tree 
bending with golden fruit—all within 
a few moments. Our club’s age cannot 
uuite be told by the clock though, for it is now a vigorous, 
healthy organization of some four months and eighty 
niembers. 

We rented accessible quarters in the business district 
and embellished them with neat hangings and furnishings. 
The same building also contained a hall for dancing, and 
here was given our jolly 
house-warming. This success 
encouraged us to attempt 
something larger, and the re- 
sult was the third of the now 


C. L. Huyck 
Correspondent 


famous Western Electric 
dances, and probably the best 
yet. 


‘All this was fine for the 
“fussers” and “co-eds,” but 
the sporting members clam- 
ored for a chance, and got it 
—in the shape of a pool 
tournament. C. H. Johnson, 
purveyor of cedar poles and 
fragrant wood-preserver, won 

- the first class championship 
by defeating Messrs. Orrick and Lunn in close matches. 
This tournament was also held in the club building, which 
seems to be as full of wonderful things as Robinson 
Crusoe’s island. 

A stag dinner, a smoker and a basket picnic are now 
en train. The fellows meet one another companionably, 
and the effect cannot be otherwise than broadening and 
stimulating. In our best toastmaster manner, your cor- 
respondent wishes “Success and long life to the WECO 
Club.” 


OLD Doc Estep. 


During the course of a letter on line material tests, 
which contained many technical terms seldom heard in 
vozy corners, one of our salesmen cited that certain guy 
rods were “snapped like packthreads.” He received the 
order. In re-reading the correspondence, he found that 
the stenographer had rendered it “pie-crust.” 

There was a buyer with a sympathetic soul! 
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PITTSBURGH 
W. A. Wayman, Correspondent 


This year’s Telephone Boosters’ meeting, held at the 
Pittsburgh Office February 19th and 20th, ran true to 
form. It proved to be, as advertised, the biggest, best and 
busiest “Boosters’ Boom” of them all. One hundred and 
fifty boosters, representing one hundred different com- 
panies, “registered in” during the first morning. Each 
received a booster’s badge and a Western Electric watch 
fob, and thus decorated twey gathered in the meeting room 
on the fourth floor. This room was fitted up with a full 
line of switchboards and telephone apparatus in operating 
condition for the purposes of practical demonstration. 

The session opened with an address of welcome by Man- 
ager Dunn. Both morning and afternoon were given over 
to instructive talks on timely subjects, such as “Govern- 
ment Ownership of the Telephone,” “Reports Required by 
Public Service Commissions,” and “Bookkeeping,” and 
semi-technical talks on “Locating and Clearing Trouble,” 
“A Review of the Latest Types of Telephone Apparatus,” 
etc., by Telephone Specialist E. L. Hawkins. 

The banquet that evening was an occasion of fun and 
good fellowship. After the dinner came a varied pro- 
gram, including moving pictures: “Spinners of Speech” ; 
stereopticon views and a lecture on “The Marvels of a 
Telephone System”; and stereoptieon views of foreign 
countries taken by a telephone booster. The evening was 
enlivened with music furnished by several members of our 
local force. We are glad no representative of the Metro- 
politan Grand Opera Company was present to note the 
way those Western Electric boys “tickled the ivories” and 
warbled sweet songs. They are gifted in so many lines 
that we should hate to lose them. 

The second day proved to be busier than the first. At 
the outset, Sales Manager J. L. Ray explained to the 
boosters many ways in which the Western Electric can 
help and assist them, and gave an outline of our sales 
policy. Later the visitors were taken on a trip of inspec- 
tion around the warehouse. 

A greater part of this second day was spent in demon- 
strating the various pieces of apparatus with particular 
reference to tests for clearing up trouble. A booster stated 
during the open discussion which followed that his most 
serious difficulty was in subscribers holding the line more 
than five minutes. Many remedies were suggested ; among 
others, and perhaps the funniest, that the operator should 
be instructed to “turn the howler loose on them” after a 
notification that they had exceeded the time limit; an- 
other suggested to “cut them off on purpose,” and a third 
that the operator should tell them “to hang up or the 
wire chief would cut off their ’phone.” 

At the meeting a desire was expressed to know how it 
is possible to carry on three conversations over two pairs 
oť wires. This was fully explained by the use of large 
diagrams showing clearly the working of the phantom 
circuit. 

Ninety per cent. of those attending were with us from 
the beginning until the hour of adjournment on Friday 
afternoon. Many orders were left with us during the 
week, and prospects for switchboards, telephone sets, se- 
lector sets and many other items. 

The meeting concluded with a theatre party on Friday 
evening. 


DALLAS 
If convenient we should like to have 
the News published daily from May 
lst to October 1st this year. It’s very 
hot here in Dallas during that period, 
and the wind from Chicago’s column 
in the News would help so much. 


Ross Cummings, who is the most 
modest man in Texas, as well as being 
the best salesman in the country, fin- 
ished fourth in Sunbeam business for 
1913. Ross says that Chicago and New York may have 
had a license to beat him last year, but that Pittsburgh 
hadn’t. He anticipates hiring a hall soon to explain what 
he is going to do this year (Sometimes Ross reminds us 
of Chicago’s column). 


O. T. Hazelton 
Correspondent 


The mailing department hands us the envelope you will 
see below. Uncle Sam knows us, anyway. L. M. Miller, 
telephone specialist and native Texan, says that the ad- 
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vertising department will do well to change our trade- 
mark in Texas so as to include “Telephone Boxes.” 


H. P. Stewart, our supply service man, has gone t0 
Florida for a short vacation. When the weather began to 
get down to forty degrees, he packed up and started out 
to find a warmer spot. We don’t blame him very much, 
as the severe weather of the past two weeks has cau 
intense suffering hereabouts, Ross Cummings being forced 
to wear his collar one entire day, while several of the 
ladies had to don long sleeves. It was awful! 


The following comes from our head bookkeeper, who 
says he can write funny stuff if called upon, and will be 
glad to contribute more of this stamp if so desired: 

“SANITARY! Sanitary, that’s the word. The stores 
manager has started a sanitary crusade and has called up- 
on every one to assist in keeping the building clean. Our 
desks have been arranged in a uniform manner and the 
aisles are wide enough to pass through without hanging 
your pockets on someone’s chair. Cuspidors are a thing 
of the past. Our brass ones are polished up and used 8$ 
tlower pots. The bookkeeper, who has used tobacco for 
twenty years, has cut it out, and it is possible to go right 
up to his desk now. 


Some armature coils in our returned goods section bring 


. to our attention possibly more vividly than do the daily 
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papers, the actual conditions in Mexico. The plant of the 
mining company to which these coils were shipped, was 
destroyed by the insurgents, the loss running into millions 
of dollars. The owners have a weakness for the Western 
Electric trademark, and it is very likely that we will be 
remembered when the plant is rebuilt. 


E. A. Brehm has accepted the challenge of Mr. Schenck, 
of the Antwerp engineering department, to play a cor- 
respondence game of chess, and has sent in his first move. 


Our house closed at noon on the 19th of February— 
Dallas Day. This was in order to give the employees a 
chance to attend the sixth national corn exposition. Men- 
tion must be made of the great electrical exhibits, which 
were illuminated by thousands of Sunbeam Mazda lamps. 


We enclose a photograph of our manager at rest after 
a fairly successful morning down on the coast, seventeen 


ducks on his left arm, and three Canadian geese and two 
brant on his right. He says he had a bad get-away, or 
he might have secured three more to complete the bag. 


> 


WOMAN’S PAGE 

The stenographic department wishes to express its ap- 
preciation of a good job—that of fastening those phono- 
graphs in the main office to dictation tables, having a rack 
built along the wall in which to place the shaved records 
and all other conveniences, thus placing the responsibility 
for keeping fresh records, etc., in other hands. Already 
the frayed nerves of the stenographers are quieting down! 


Our bachelor maids must be training to join “General” 
Rosalie Jones’ army on its frequent tramps from New 
York to Albany or Washington. One Sunday afternoon 
they walked to Cement City and back—a distance all told 
of over ten miles; the next Sunday afternoon they walked 
to White Rock and back, a distance of over sixteen miles. 
They are now scheduled for Fort Worth, a distance of 
thirty-two miles. Such little jaunts as these are a mere 
bagatelle to them! Do any of our sisters from Boston or 
New York want to take them on? 
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CHICAGO 
FARMER LINES 
“Wal, PI swan,” "lowed Deacon Jones, 
“They’s still inventin new fangled 
foams; 
They sold me one tother day. 
Folks aire excited daown our way ; 
You know that foam’s so loud en clear 
That Mandy reckons haow she kin hear 
Everything sed, and the side whispers 
tew, 
H. L. Grant  `Thout getting narvous as she uster 
Correspondent do. 
Et first it war a newsense more er less 

That aire little button yew got tew press, 

But Mandy’s smart en got onto it 

En now she kin lissen en sit en knit, 

’Cause I got a foam with a head receiver— 

Figgered ez haow it would relieve her 

From standin all day ez she uster do 

Holdin the receiver en mouth piece tew. 

Them Thirteen Seventeen W. E. foams 

Aire jess the thing fer country homes 

When yew push that button en say Hullo 

T’other feller sez: ‘Don’t holler so.’ 

Yew know Lem Miller—Ole Skinflint Lem ? 

By gum, he’s agettin one o’ them! 

En when Lem buys, its a reeommendashun 

’Cause he’s ez stingy ez all tarnation.” 

Sı GREEN (J. A. K.) 


Pa 
~~ v 


HISTORICAL BLUNDERS—NO. 1 
During the days of power apparatus manufacture at 
Hawthorne an unusually large equipment came up for the 
United States Government in Chicago. All bids were re- 
quired to be in by noon on a certain Thursday, and all 
bidders were required to furnish certified checks. 
Hawthorne, however, failed to get cost figures to Chi- 
cago until Thursday morning, so that this bid developed 
into one of those eleventh hour rushes that make sales 
managers gray haired before their time. At twenty min- 
utes to twelve Chicago’s salesman rushed off for the gov- 
ernment building. He would have arrived under the wire 
except for a string of three boats and an open draw bridge. 
As it was he landed at purchasing headquarters five min- 
utes late. Explanations and pleadings were of no avail. 
His bid (which amounted to $48,000) was thrown out. 
Imagine his surprise when the tabulation was read off. 
The lowest bid was $56,000, and the other bids ranged up 
to $67,500. In the rush an error of $10,000 had been made 
and we had been saved by a “draw.” J. H.G. 


ST. PATRICK’S ~ 


The 17th of March again rolls by, 

When, of our crew a goodly bunch make gay, 
Rooney, Hogan, Gleason and the rest 

Of Ireland’s pride, we hail you and make way. 
W. M. G. 


WHY SALES EDITORS STAY OUT LATE 
Jan. 30, 1914. 

“Deaire Seaire. We have made a mistake in sending leter. 

The Catalogues No. 7864 is a Catalogues and it is a 
bulletin Catalogues. this Catalogue is made up of a 
series of bulletins and if that’s the one you have it’s the 
latest! I due not no a corden to nomber. 1764. and a 
corden to yeare it is not latest and it now 1914. 
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You have no name off oure ferm name. Well to tell the 
truth We never bought ening frome you, and theire be 
no dought that you never heard off us! 

probly you are wandering if we are some small Coner- 
sen. 


We aint. We travel all over United States an Con- 
strucon work. 

and We are no store contractor. at all. so travel over 
and land jobes as we go. 


We be very glad to recive youre catalog of 1914. to 1915. 
you 2 yar catalog that Covers hole line of metirel Elec- 
trical stock. 

send the discount sheet a long of neat prices 

and be glad to place you an order? 

remain veryest truley, B——————_.”” 


The 1914 Chicago Sales Conference was held on March 
4, 5, and 6, and ended with the annual sales dinner at the 
La Salle Hotel on Friday evening, March 6th. 


PHILADELPHIA 


EVER MEET NOURSE, OUR BUYER? NO? COME ON OVER 
Air: “Good Night, Nurse” 


There’s a chap 

Whose name perhap 

Is quite well known to some of you— 
A charming fellow he is, too. 

And people say 

That right away, 

Each new girl that we employ 

Falls a victim to this boy, 


beauty 
Will pass his desk and whisper, 
“Good night, Cutey.” 


L. R. Browne 
Correspondent 


Chorus 


“Good night, Nourse, 

Every day I like you better, 

Good night, Nourse, 

Cupid’s bound me with his fetter. 

Please, dear, say the rest, or I fear 

I shall stay here year after year. 

Does your heart beat for me a little stronger? 
Days are short, but the nights are so much longer, 
So when comes the morning I’m that much worse, 
Gee! but I’m impatient! 

Good night, Nourse.” 


A tale they tell, 

I know 1t well, 

Of when he landed here in town, 
And started in to look aroun’. 
He’d gone a square 

When, I declare, 

Fully half a score or more 
Maidens fair were shedding gore 
Over who should have him for her lover; 
Nourse was scared, and quickly 
Broke for cover. 


Chorus 
“Good night, Nourse,” ete. 


And every night some dainty little 


CLEVELAND 
Sixth City 


Editor! Don’t forget the “Sixth 
City” part of that heading. If there is 
any reader who doesn’t know where the 
“Sixth City” is, he has never been near 
Cleveland. That little booster is just 
like the tail to the kite. Besides, 
“every mother’s son” of us, all eminent 
citizens, have adopted the bellows for 
pushing that kite higher. Look out, 
Boston! We are letting out the string. 

Perhaps some of our readers haven’t 
heard of the place or at least didn’t know it was on the 
Western Electric Map. If you will get out your strong 
glasses and refer to the map you will find Cleveland 
among those “telephone our nearest house” branches. And 
remember that our territory covers all of Ohio that Cin- 


E. W. Shepherd 
Correspondent 


_ cinnati and Pittsburgh did not acquire by either Squatter 


Sovereignty or Divine Right. 


The Cleveland organization includes many old Western 
Electric men extending from New York to Denver, and 
from Atlanta to Minneapolis. We haven’t developed any 
poets or real jokesmiths so far, but you will no doubt, hear 
more about them in the future. Possibly a Kipling or 


Bill Nye will develop in our midst. 
Yes, he’s a new correspondent.—Ep. 


Did Dallas think it was alone in its glory 
When tt could write nothing but “inventory?” 


ST. LOUIS 

E. V. Adams, railway telephone spe- 
cialist from New York, recently spent 
two weeks in Saint Louis territory, as- 
sisting very materially in securing an 
order for seven railway telephone dis- 
patching circuits to be used by one of 
the Western railroad systems. Through 
the personal efforts of Mr. Adams, we 
were able to get the entire apparatus 
shipped and the bulk of the circuits in 
operation very promptly after receipt 
of the order. 


F. W. Cherry 
Correspondent 


There was an attendance of fifty-eight at the last school 
conducted by the Saint Louis specialists. F. B. Uhrig, 
District Manager, addressed the school on February 17th. 


MAYOR A JOVIAN NOVITIATE 


Mayor Henry W. Kiel of St. Louis was “rejuvenated” 
with forty-nine others at the last rejuvenation of the Jo- 
vian Order of Saint Louis. G. E. Cullinan, our manager, 
is statesman, at the head of the state organization. There 
are 700 members in Saint Louis alone. 
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m NEW YORK 

A contribution in the Philadelphia 
column of the March issue of the NEws 
starts off as follows: “This is a hum- 
drum world. Life runs along in the 
same old groove day after day. We see 
about the same faces on the street-cars 
in the morning and when we arrive at 
the office, we hang our coats in the same 
old place,” ete., ete. 

We wonder why Ed. did not omit 
the caption “Philadelphia,” and head 
the column with this contribution. Such an existence as 
the one pictured could be experienced in only one city in 
our beautiful country, anyhow. 

Just think what a wealth of words the visit of two 
manufacturers brought forth from Philadelphia! It’s a 
good thing nothing real happened. 


A. E. Howard 
Correspondent 


Our idea of zero in contributions is the paragraph in the 
Chicago column of the March News, relating to Salesroom 
Changes. Where’s Chicago’s credit department now, by- 
the-way? That is considered a very important depart- 
ment by some, and we are just a little curious to learn 
where it is now located. 


HD 


? 


While distributing the morning mail, I heard him swear, 
and say, 

“ Another note from up-the-State! About three every day.” 

Then he held up a little note, such as you seldom see— 

A billet-doux, all scented, that brings one ecstasy. 

He cried in tones convincing, “This is the last Ill pass! 

His mind is centered on that town, and on that country 
lass.” 


TO 


I am the greatest guy 

That looms before the official eye; 

I am a figure so immense, 

It shocks some people’s second sense, 
To see me greeted with a cheer, 
When in the ofice I appear. 

My simple name in colored lights, 
Ain’t flashed across the sky o’mghts, 
But ladies fair greet me with smiles, 
And try on me their latest wiles, 
Up-State, in ofice, on Broadway, 

All eyes my splendid form survey. 
Each order, as I send it in, 

Is turned down by Rice with a grin. 
The boss, he pans me every day, 

For ignoring memos gone astray. 
But I’m the guy that knocks on wood, 
And goes it while the going’s good. 


W. E. Rice wishes to announce that owing to'expressions 
oí dissatisfaction from some Jersey townspeople regard- 
ing last spring’s, western concert course, the following 
lecture course has been secured for the spring of 1914. 
Tickets may be obtained at Gee’s. 

Glen Ridge, March 17th :— 

“A Tour of Twenty Towns a mays ” by Pop Shanks; 
Lantern Slides. 
Newark, March 28th :— 


“The Isolation of Newark from New York and Its 
Effect on Business,” by A. M. Case. 
East Orange, April 10th :— 
“The Electrical Village,” by W. T. Walker. 
Montelair, April 15th :— 
“Readings from Tennyson and Shakespeare,” by G. 
B. Macpherson. 
Hackensack, April 23rd :— 
“The Use of Vacuum on the Green,” by A. W. 
Hartigan. 


OUR PLATFORM 


Office hours, 10 to 3. 

A stenographer for each of us. 
Lunch at the desk on rainy days. 
A box of cigars for personal use. 
Saturdays off. | 


RELIEF 
Macpherson’s now an optimist and never more will knock, 
Hubbard’s got some crossarms, a large and complete stock. 


A SALESMAN’S WAIL 


Let me tell you that quite often our hopes are on the wane; 
Let me tell you that frequently we’re very near insane: 
Let me tell you that our results all portend a blighted fate, 
And that in many other things we’re never up-to-date. 
But, although our finances and efforts may be lax, 
We’re not the guys that worry 


bout 
the 
In- 
come 
Tax. 


LOS ANGELES 
The shortest visit on record was 
made by E. C. Estep in February. 
Time: 2 hours, 45 minutes. 


Have you read, on page 9, the Old Doc’s f> 
peevish remarks about “visits” ?— Ep. 
e eee 

A“ clever salesman recently edited his 
own order as “1-W. E. Cat.” His good 
intention was to deliver a general cata- 
log. The messenger boy wanted to 
know if we were going to sell the office 
pet. 


F. E. McKeever 
Correspondent 


The sales department unanimously decided that instead 
of devoting a whole evening to sales conferences, they 
would in the future hold these monthly meetings on. Satur- 
days, beginning at 7:00 A. M.* We shall probably have 


to report later on the seven o’clock part of the decision. 
*Why stay up so late?— Ep. 


During the latest visit from Jupiter Pluvius, who gave 
Southern California no lack of moisture and caused no 
little damage to property, we were called upon to deliver 
55,000 feet No. 17 copper clad wire to the Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company and the Pacific Telephone Company, on 
emergency orders, within a few hours’ time. : We were 
rather proud of oursely es that we had the stock: and were 
able to deliver the goods. 
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As a means of “rapid transit” between the office up- 
stairs and the shipping room below, we have constructed 
what is known as the “pipe line.” The equipment consists 
of 3-inch iron conduit, through which orders are drawn 
by being placed in a tin receptacle. 

A return call push button and bell gives the signal for 
operation. The system is a great time saver. 


KANSAS CITY 

On closing a deal with a farmer who 
had been appointed president of a 
Rural Telephone Company, and who 
was acting as buyer, Mr. Murphy, our 
Oklahoma salesman, filled out the con- 
tract in duplicate form, asking the gen- 
tleman to sign. The latter hesitated to 
put his signature on the contract for a 
while, until Mr. Murphy assured him 
it was not a lightning rod deal. After 
he had finally been persuaded to sign, 
the carbon copy was handed to him. The look of astonish- 
ment that came over his face almost paralyzed the 
andience. 

“My friend,” he exclaimed, “I signed a white paper 
with a black pencil; this is red with a blue signature!” 


W. J. Laufenberg 
Correspondent 


When Mr. Murphy could get his breath he explained 
everything. 


ATLANTA . 

On the evening of March 3d the Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Society of At- 
lanta turned the society over to the 
‘Western Electric Company for enter- 
tainment. 

The society is trying to get members 
of each company in the Bell interests 
in Atlanta to take charge of the meet- 
ing for one evening and show what 
they can do as entertainers. 

The attendance was as large as the 
society has had, and everyone expressed great appreciation 
of the various features of our entertainment. It was fur- 
ther said by prominent members of the society that the 
Western Electric Company had established a bogey with 
this entertainment, which was better than the society had 
yet had; and that the Western Union Company, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company and the 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company would 
have a very difficult time in getting up anything nearly 
as good. 


W. J. Whaley 
Correspondent 
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SUMNER BURT CROUCH 
Born, July 26, 1884; Died, March 9, 1914 


ITH profound sorrow, the 

St. Louis office records the 

loss of its sales manager, 
Burt Crouch, who met death on the 
morning of March 9th, in the ter- 
rible fire that consumed the Missouri 
Athletic Club, and destroyed more 
than thirty lives. 

Burt Crouch was born on July 
26, 1884, and entered the employ of 
the Western Electric Company at 
Kansas City June 15, 1905. He was 
later transferred to St. Louis where 
he served in various capacities in the 
sales department, and left in July, 
1910, to join the sales force of the 
Union Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany. Later he accepted a position 
with the Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
pany, New York City, but again re- 
turned to the Western Electric Com- l 
pany in June, 1913, and at the time of his death, headed 
the sales department at the Company’s St. Louis house. 


He was an enthusiastic Jovian, 
a member of the Elks, and also 
of the Missouri Athletic Club, 
where he made his home. He is 
survived by his mother, Mrs. W. C. 
Crouch, and a sister, Mrs. L. Du 
Bois, both of Kansas City. 

Mr. Crouch was known to a wide 
eircle of electrical fraternity. His 
friends were legion, and he num- 
bered among them some of the most 
prominent electrical men not only 
in Saint Louis, but throughout the 
country. In every application of 
the term, he was a self-made man 
who, solely by his own determined 
efforts, supplemented by night 
study, had risen from selling news- 
papers to a post of trust and 
responsibility. 

His future was assured, and his loss a heartfelt sorrow 
to his friends and associates. 
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A Record Blizzard 


What Was Done by the Western Electric Company in the Most Serious Emergency that They 
Have Ever Been Called Upon to Meet in the East 


N Sunday morning, March ist, the territory em- 

bracing the cities of New York and Philadelphia, 

a semi-circular area of approximately one hundred 
miles in extent, was visited with a record blizzard. It 
is said that the blizzard of ’88 was more severe, but when 
one looks back and recalls the few telephone lines then in 
existence, one may safely say that, from a telephone and 
telegraph standpoint at least, the present storm was the 
worst that ever visited the Eastern district. Following 
as it did, immediately after another extremely heavy 
snow-fall, the results of which were still seriously inter- 
fering with the handling of freight and express shipments, 
the blizzard of March lst made the task of shipping 
emergency supplies an enormous one. The eastern trunk 
lines were not in a position to give us information regard- 
ing the location of cars for the reason that their own 
telegraph lines were down. It was therefore necessary 
in some instances to send men out along the line of the 
railroads to locate cars and have them forwarded to 
destination. 

Amount of Damage 


The American Telephone & Telegraph Company has 
thus far reported that on its lines 3,000 poles went down; 
the Western Union lost 2,100 poles. The New York Tele- 
phone Company lost 3,000 poles and had 40,000 tele- 
phones out of commission as well; and Philadelphia ter- 
ritory 1,100 poles. Considering the fact that the long 
distance telephone and telegraph lines out of New York 
in the storm affected territory carry the heaviest loads 
in the country, a fair idea can probably be gained from 
these figures as to the number of miles of wire, cross- 
arms, ete., required. As the News goes to press, the end 
of our emergency service does not appear to be in sight, 
as is evidenced by an order received on the evening of 
March 16th for an additional 5,000 miles of bare copper 
wire. 

Beating the First Call 


The New York service department anticipated that 
emergency service would be required. Several hours be- 
fore the first call came in, the force had been gathered 
together by telephone, and men and trucks were waiting 
at the warehouse when the first emergency calls came 
through at 7 o’clock Sunday evening. Meanwhile, 
Philadelphia had assembled its gangs and was beginning 
to make shipments to its customers. From that time on, 
the calls were practically continuous, especially at New 
York, where the forces were divided from the start into 
three gangs, each working on eight-hour shifts. Up to 
the present (March 18th), the New York and Philadel- 
phia warehouses have been open continuously for more 
than two weeks, or since the first call was received, ar- 
rangements being made to serve hot lunches and coffee to 
the men. 

Material Shipped 


Up to March 17th, about 1,500 emergency orders have 


been handled. The accompanying table shows the prin- 
cipal items shipped on these orders: 


SUMMARY OF EMERGENCY SHIPMENTS MADE UP TO 


MARCH 17TH 
250 carloads of poles, weighing 13,000,000 Ibs. 
16,000 miles of wire, . 2,300,000 “ 
14,000 crossarms, 730,000 “ 
50 miles of cable, “ 270,000 “ 
50 miles of strand, s 60,000 “ 


1,000,000 lbs. hardware, tools, tape, connectors, ete. 
200,000 insulators. 
Total weight of all emergency shipments, approxi- 
mately 16,500,000 lbs. 


Co-operation from Suppliers and Railroads 

The early orders were shipped from our local emer- 
gency stocks during the first twenty-four hours, and 
thereafter the Associate companies were taken care of by 
prompt deliveries which we were able to make by apply- 
ing orders against the general stocks which the Company 
maintains at the factories of our various suppliers. At 
the same time, suppliers started their factories on a day 
and night schedule to replenish these stocks. 

The pole department got its men into the field at once, 
and in spite of the severity of the storm, the depth of the 
snow, and the difficulty of communication, we have 
shipped 250 carloads of poles aside from a large number 
delivered by teams. 

In order to take care of our copper requirements, the 
National Conduit & Cable Company put two barges at 
our disposal. These barges ran continuously between 
Hastings and New York City, and they enabled us to take 
care of not only our stock shipments but the material 
which went direct from the boat to destination. Other 
direct shipments were handled by the wire mills in New 
Jersey. In fact, all our suppliers assisted us at all times, 
nights and Sundays included. One firm employed autos 
to make heavy deliveries throughout New Jersey when 
express deliveries would not get the material to destina- 
tion in time. 

After our stocks of rubber boots were exhausted the 
stocks of the principal rubber companies in New York 
were drawn upon so long as they held out. It was neces- 
sary to get one truck-load of boots from the Goodyear 
warehouse on Sunday, March 8th, and our warehouse 
man, who secured a truck and went after this shipment, 
was arrested, as well as the driver, for taking goods out 
of the warehouse on Sunday without a permit. After 
explaining the emergency to the police, they were allowed 
to complete the job. 

The demand for rubber gloves was enormous for the 
first three or four days. As all rubber gloves must be 
inspected under high voltage, it was necessary to send 
inspectors to the warehouse of the factory to make an 
examination of the gloves there. As fast as a lot of fifty 
were examined, they would be rushed to the electrical 
testing laboratories by taxicab, put through the electrical 
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The Remains of the Dover-Netcong Trunk Line, at Dover, N. J. 


tests, brought to the warehouse by taxicabs, and sent to 
the field by messenger boys. In this way 350 pairs were 
distributed in one afternoon and evening, between the 
hours of 4:00 and 10:00 P. M. 

The demand for splicing compound was so great that 
our stocks and the factory stocks were soon exhausted. 
Two shipments each day were made from the factory, one 
leaving on an express train about noon, and another at 
10:00 P. M. Arrangements were made with the express 
company to deliver this tape to our warehouse within an 
hour after it arrived. 

The demand for copper connectors was taken care of 
by express shipments 
each day from the fac- 
tory. A shipment of 
one ton of connectors 
left Cleveland at 3:00 
P. M. each day and ar- 
rived at the Grand 
Central terminal at 
11:30 the following 
morning. The Ameri- 
ean Express Company 
rushed the connectors 
in by a special auto- 
ee mobile, which was held 
i aj = + gd AREE | waiting for the train’s 
re arrival. On the 14th, 
however, it developed 
that the factory was 
going to run short of 
No. 8 connectors. Late 
that night New York 
got in touch with our 
buying organization at Hawthorne, which arranged with 
a Chicago factory to start work on Sunday morning to 
turn out connectors. Daily express shipments started on 
the following morning. 
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Lighter Leaving Hastings, N. Y. 
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Telephone Wires Down Along the Tracks of the Central Railroad of Nes 


Unusual Incidents 


An automobile, headed 
for the Hoboken express 
station with a shipment, was 
stalled near the ferry. The 
driver sent his helper back 
to report that he could not 
proceed. A man immediate- 
ly went out, and, entering a 
nearby saloon, hired several 
habitues of the place to take 
enough material off the load 
to allow the truck to go on. 

It was apparent that the 
New York stock of cross- 
arms would not last until a 
shipment could arrive from 
Norfolk, Virginia. So an 
order was telephoned to the 
Boston house, which loaded 
1,500 arms on the Metropoli- 
tan Line steamer; they 
reached New York at noon 
the following day. 

At 1:10 A. M., March 2nd, Philadel- 
phia received an order for Easton, Pa. 
The shipment weighed 10,000 lbs. and 
was delivered by us to the U. S. Express 
Company at 2:10 A. M. for the first 
passenger train, which was scheduled to 
leave at 5:30 A. M. The express com- 
pany was unwilling to put material on 
this train, claiming that the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Company would not 
permit it. We prevailed on the railroad 
company to take material as far as South 
Bethlehem. We then had a man go 
alone with the shipment to make sure 
that it got to its destination. He was 


View of the Morristown-Dover Trunk Line 


Unloading—Lowering Coils of 
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cw Jersey. A Typical View of the Destruction Wrought to Telephone Lines 


> Looking East Along the Rockaway River 


. Wire Into W. E. Wagons 


delayed at South Bethlehem 
for four hours, until our 
shipper finally prevailed on 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
to load the material on their 
work train. This train ar- 
rived two hours ahead of 
the regular express. The 
Lehigh Valley Railroad sent 
two men with the material 
to help unload. 

On Monday, the 2nd, a 
rush order for Lansdale, 
-Pa., was received at Phila- 
delphia. We found that we 
had only 38 minutes in 
which to catch the express 
leaving the Reading Termi- 
nal, three and one-half 
miles away. We got in 
touch with the express com- 
pany’s officials and were 
able to hold the train at 
Columbia Avenue, a local passenger 
station, for five minutes, which allowed 
us to load the 3,000 lbs. of material and 
make delivery to job 24 miles distant 
from Philadelphia in two and one-half 
hours after order was received. 

In the ordinary course of our work, 
we do not perhaps fully realize the ex- 
tent of the co-operation that exists be- 
tween the various departments of the 
Company. All of us may look back 
with real pride upon what has been ac- 
complished during the past month. The 
general purchasing, traffic, pole, and 
service department worked together day 
and night, without the slightest friction. 


Scene at Mountain and Union Avenues, Bound Brook, N. J. 


The Verdict 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 


March 16th, 1914. 
Western Electric Company, 
Mr. E. P. Clifford, Manager, 
463 West Street, New York. 

Dear Sir:— 

The sleet storm which began on Sunday, March Ist, continuing 
through Sunday and into Monday, played havoc with the outside 
lant of this Company, particularly in the New Jersey and Hudson 
ivisions; in the former approximately 30,000 subscriber stations 
were put out of service and 
3,000 poles went down. 
This at once made neces- 
sary a very heavy demand 
on your people for sup- 
pliesy—I think without 
doubt the hardest task 
that has ever been put up- 
on any branch house of 
the Western Electric Com- 
pany by any telephone 
company. Our people have 
worked night and day to 
restore service and this has 
made necessary night and 
day work on the part of 
your people to provide us 
with supplies. The fact 
that supplies in tremend- 
ous quantities have been 
promptly obtained, that 
your people have risen to 
the emergency and have 
been willing uncomplain- 
ingly to work night and 
day to give us service is 
worthy of special commen- 
dation and I take this op- 
portunity to express our 
appreciation of this con- 
crete illustration of what real co-operation between the Western 
Electric Company and the Telephone Company means. We are not 
yet through with the storm, but I feel that in view of past per- 
formance, additional material will be forthcoming as promptly as 
it is required. 


Unloading Coils of Wire by Derrick | 


Yours very truly, 
[Signed] G. C. ALLEN, 
General Superintendent of Plant. | 
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On Monday morning, bright and early, Mr. Swayze was in this 


"ES MPANY 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH o9 office at our service. His visit, made on his own initiative, proved 
Eastern Division to be necessary as many poles were broken and needed replacing. 
New York, March 17th, 1914. Orders for poles for seyeral points given late that day were loaded 
ders for poles all being loaded within one 


q. the following day; OT 
j N and one-half days. This was what one would call service “de luxe. 
sT Possibly one hundred and fifty requisitions for materia] were ad- 
Western Electric Co., New York. vanced by telephone during the past week. Some of the order: 
ranged from a 95-Ib. package of sleeves to a solid carload of wire, 
ation of the excellent service ren- croszarms, or wire material. All were dispatched in record time ani 
to the Telegraph Company in the not one delay has been experienced due to failure to receive the 
torm break of March Ist. material on scheduled time. — 
nd night for emergency ship- Ses plentiful nate of materia 
. : be placed, the emergency calls. 
ments, often doP pase in which such schedules miscarried. : The supervisory force of the division is extremely grateful for 
ani realize the difficulties un the efficient service that you and your subordinates have rendered 
during the first few days, especially a during the P week. ` ; 7 ‘ 
heavy materials, and the efficient service performed by Please exten to each one of your men and women wio were en- 
Company materially aided us in our work of restoration. gaged in the tiring work of the past week, our most sincere thanks 
: Sincerely yours, for the excellent work that they performed. 
j [Signed] M. C. ALLEN, [Signed] H. C. KUNKEL, 
Plant Superintendent. 


Div. Plant Superintendent. 


Dear Mr. Odell :— 
I want to express my appreci 
dered by the Electric Company 


: iveri i he $ 
material deliveries following the l was on hand at all times to meet 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Executive Offices 
1230 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. E. P. Clifford, Eastern District Manager, 
Western Electric Company, 


Western Electric Company, New York. 463 West Street, New York. 
It gives me pleasure to pubeerive o ie ali eae and e My dear Mr. Clifford :— 
with which emergency shipments for this ompany were handie! ; j i 
during the past few weeks, as the result of the recent storms in tbe a aeo o e Ma at C 
Eastern Division. [Signed] W. G. Higarxs for material which were made upon the Philadelphia house wer 
g sident f ET filled without delay. The emergency organization did just what we 
uperintendent of Supplies. expected of it—a good job. There are no special cases which it is 
necessary to bring to your attention at this time. 
THE DELAWARE AND ATLANTIC TELEPHONE AND I thank you for your interest in the matter. 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY Yours ee aie 
a a igne , H. KINNARD, 
| t : | 
11th and Filbert Streets Vice-President and General Manager. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Br 
NION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


189 Broadway 
New York, March 14th, 1914. 


THE WEST ERN U 


Mr. E. P. Clifford, 


March 7th, 1914. = 
POPER THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Western Electric Company, 
Mr. J. D. Kennedy, Manager. 108 East Lexington Street 
Gentlemen :— Baltimore, Md. 
EET er eee ee a Mr. E. P. Clifford, Eastern District Mgr., 
Western Electric Company, 


) Early on Sunday afternoon reports of scattered trouble began to 
arrive. Along about five o’clock, the reports becoming numerous, 463 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
it was decided to call on Mr. McQuaide i a that the Dear Mr. Clifford :— 

eS Won required, although In reply to your letter of the Sth inst., I am pleased to advie 


Western Electric Company’s servic 
ime the various workmen needed were already reporting at , 
i 5 you that we have experienced no difficulty in obtaining material 
recent storm damage 


at that ti 
the warehouse for duty, which afterwards proved to be very long f ee ae 
and tiring, filled with many discomforts and many tryiug experi: "The situation on eo Geen eae practically all cleaned t} 
ences. aes À y: 

We are informed that Messrs. Reed, Cann, Coller (who served as n aes Balok be unnecessary for us to avail ourselves ° 
P. B. X. operator), Keiger and McQuaide, together with yourself ` Tish ag a i assistance. 
and many of the porters, packers and collectors were on continuous g you for your interest in the matter, I am, 
duty until midnight Monday and that some of the men camped for Yours very truly, 

aterial that offered a space for a few hours rest [ Signed] M. H. BUEHLER. 


that night on any ma's i 
until work would begin again early on Tuesday morning...... 
Baas end Vice-Pres. and General Manage’ 
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At Last! 3 

Hi: readers; attention! Give ear while we men orn 
. ° . = 7 ° è- 
tion a fact that will give you extravagant joy: e ae ee Mr. and Mrs. Christen (d 
ill ie oe net id ate io wish you to note, To Mr. and Mrs F. a Craii laborator. 
will sing pralse 0 e bold omce DOY. : : . dh MG : 

inging; anci a engineering department -Y ughter. 

Soe a start dancing and singing. To Mr. and Mrs. a ew Toro), Sering depart 


Let whistles blow shrill, and the brassy bands pl 
, , ay. N r 

Come, wave the bright banner, and bang the a New York), a daughter. 
the Office Boy’s Number is coming in May! ——— 

i it i j MARRIED 1 

ast call for the cartoon contest! R . = : al, 
reach New York by the 10th of this SO ii E SE ae n ea T F e Sapien ° 

’ iss Matilda Zemne. 
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Aged 14—Graduated from Aged 17—Graduated from Aged 21—A Graduate of Aged 27—Sent to Ger- A Late Portrait, Taken 


Public School at Wash- 
ington, Mo. 


Washington Manual 
Training School 


Washington University 


While He Was at 
Hawthorne 


many by Diesel Mo- 
tor Company 


Born Oct. 15, 1870 EDWARD PUCHTA Died Feb. 24, 1914 


death our new grief always questions the wis- 

dom of Providence. At first sight these doubts 
vem reasonable enough. Why should the mean man, the 
slfish man, the cruel man, the narrow man be spared, 
while the friend whom we love 
is taken? Does even the hand of 
the Master err sometimes? And 
while we beat with puny impo- 
tence against the walls of our 
ignorance, at last we stumble on 
the door leading to the truth. 
‘After all, was he not fit and 
ready to answer the call? He 
had lived his life well. He had 
grown broad and kind through 
his appreciation of the things 
that really count. He had been 
honest, just and charitable. He 
had gained the love and loyalty 
lof a great proportion of his as- 
selates and the respect of all. 
What can a man do more? 

Edward Puchta was born 
October 15, 1870. After grad- 
uting from the public schools 
ind the manual training school 
it Washington, Mo., he entered 
the mechanical engineering 
course at Washington Univer- 
ity, St. Louis, Mo. He earned 
this tuition during the last two 
“ears Of his course by teaching 
‘lasses in the university. At the 
age Of 21 he graduated with 
high honors. 

His connection with the West- 
‘m Electric Company began in . 
‘eptember, 1894, when he entered the drafting depart- 
nent. He left the Company in March of the following 
har, but returned again in March, 1896, and remained 
util November of ’97, when he left again to take the 
mation of assistant engineer with the Diesel Motor Com- 
tany. In connection with his work for this company he 
vent four months in Europe. 

At the end of two years Mr. Puchta again returned to 
e Western Electric Company in September of 1899 as 
“ief draftsman. -He was made assistant to the late Mr. 


W cee a man like Edward Puchta is taken by 


a 


Edward Puchta 


Sage in August, 1901, and was given the title of assistant 
superintendent of the Clinton Street shops on January 
1, 1905. Later he was made assistant superintendent of 
manufacturing at the Hawthorne works. In the early 
days of the WESTERN ELECTRIC News Mr. Puchta was 
selected as head editor at Haw- 
thorne and he did invaluable 
work in helping to get the paper 
under way. On September ist, 
1913, he was transferred from 
the manufacturing branch to 
take the newly created position 
of assistant superintendent of 
the employment and welfare 
branch. ' Mr. Puchta by reason 
of his kindly nature was peculi- 
arly fitted for his new work. 
He took a deep personal interest 
in the cases that came to his at- 
tention and his tactful sympa- 
thy brought comfort to many in 
the time of sorrow. 

Mr. Puchta was married in 
Chicago on the 8th of April, 
1903, to Miss Kathryn Enfield, 
who survives him. — 

There are a few men whose’ 
humanity is so large that it em- 
braces everybody—men “with 
malice toward none; with char- 
ity to all.” Their broadminded 
faith in their kind brings to 
them in return a love and loy- 
alty that never falls to the lot 
of most of us. Such a man was 
Edward Puchta. A mere busi- 
ness acquaintance with him was 
a source of pleasure; a close 
personal friendship was a privilege to be sought for. It 
is a pleasant thing to hear the hearty ring of appreciation 
in every voice that speaks of him. 

May we all live lives as truly successful. 
die as sincerely mourned. 


May we all 


“Despite what men say in their blindness, 
Despite all the follies of youth, 
There’s nothing so kingly as kindness 
And nothing so noble as truth.” 
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WHO'S WHO AT HAWTHORNE 


Who knows a phoney 
dollar’s stunts as you 
know 2 and 2? (Just 
try to pass one on him 
once and find out what 
he’ll do.) Who hands 


us out the bull— 
What!—Hold! Just 
let us finish, please. 
That last word’s “bul- 
lion.” (Not soup— 
gold.) Now where’s 
your little wheeze? 


Who is it trains the 
ghost to walk and 
gladden all the shop? 
(You’d have to put 
your watch in hock if 
ever he should stop.) Who spends the money like a plute, 
yet doesn’t waste a cent? Well, when you’re ready, Grid- 
ley, shoot. Yep; John Sharp. He’s the gent. 


te. 


i HAWTHORNE CHESS CLUB 


In a match of 25 tables played on February 24th with 
the Kenwood Chess Club, Hawthorne lost by a score of 
1714 to 74%. In spite of the defeat our men feel elated 
over their showing, as the Kenwood club is the strongest 
in Chicago, while the Hawthorne club is the youngest. 

The handicap match among the members of the local 
club was won by James Shallcross, the loser being Stanley 
Chylinski. Runners up were C. W. Root and J. L. Har- 
- rington. 

Hawthorne has accepted the challenge issued by the 
chess club of our Antwerp house and published in the 
February issue of the News. 

The club recently purchased 22 sets of chess men and 
20 boards. 


CROSS-TALK IN THE C, R. & I. SHOPS 


An example of how the benefit fund really can benefit 
during time of need, is illustrated in the case of Miss Celia 
Zoun, employed in department 3307 as a solderer since 
November 18, 1909. About October 20, 1913, Miss Zoun, 
who is alone in Chicago, was taken suddenly and seriously 
ill with appendicitis, requiring immediate operation. She 
was compelled to remain two weeks in a Chicago hospital 
and seven weeks in her room at the Y. W. C. A. During 
the time of her sickness the Western Electric hospital 
nurses made four visits, and the Company benefit equaled 
the full amount of her average piece-work earnings for the 
total period. One can easily picture the relief of mind 
of an employee who can, after such a siege, return to work 
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„admit they can’t be improved on. 


without the burden of debt and doctors’ bills usual where 
no benefits are provided. 


Miss Anna Christensen was appointed gang forewoman 
on switchboard cord finishing in department 3307, Febru- 
ary 10th, to succeed Miss Katherine Butcher, deceased. 


There is no elevator in the cable plant, so Pat, one of 
our truckers, was compelled to carry a carboy of distilled 
water up three flights to the textile laboratory. He ar- 
rived panting and very much disgusted. “Say,” he 
queried, “if youse mollycoddles up here can’t dhrink 
nothin’ but wat-ther, whoy the divil don’t yez put in a 
poomp 9?” 


Inspectors from department 3302, including J. J. Mc- 
Carthy, Howard Deans and C. Cada, were “stumped” at 
a recent banquet by the word “consommé” right at the top 
of the menu. They will try anything once, though, so 
they took a chance. When the stuff arrived in cups they 
added cream and sugar and tasted it. Then they called 
the waiter. “Look here,” they remarked firmly, “you can’t 
put this stuff over just because you’ve got a French name 
hitched to it. If you haven’t any decent tea in the place 
bring us each a cup of milk.” - 


The other day Berry and Marshall rudely tried to 
change F. W. Willard’s firm conviction that the No. 37 
single silk covered wire made up in the C., R. & I. shops 
is the very best in the world. “Why,” they declared, “it 
can’t hold a candle to the wire made by New York.” 

F. Wad. got right up on his hind legs and pawed the 
air at that. He insisted on having samples of the superior 
wire produced ‘forthwith. “All right,” said the others, 
“we'll pick five spools right out of stock shipped from New 
York and give you a glance at the best ever.” 

When the samples arrived next day F. W. took one good 
look at them and then grabbed his telephone. “Marshall? 
—Are these the samples you want us to admire?” he ex- 
claimed gleefully. “Well, they look good to us, all right. 
They are the best that can be made. What? Sure, PN 
But just take a look 
at the labels. You’ll see they were made in the C., R. & I. 
shops on our order No. 373428 and shipped to New York 
last September, and—Hello! Hello! Say, Central, what 
did you cut me off for?” 

“I didn’t cut you off,” protested Central. 
party hung up.” 


“The other 


NOTES FROM THE TELEPHONE APPARATUS SHOPS 


We have often wondered what all of those bothersome 
change orders were for. Recently one came through which 
solved the mystery. It read: “Reason for Change—To 
facilitate trouble in mounting number plates.” 
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A bowling match on February 21st between depart- 
ments 2307 and 2305 resulted in a victory for department 
2307 by 158 pins. Kozak, Stasik, Burke, Brandt and 
Hayes bowled for the winners, 2305 being represented by 
M. Whermeister, Dobka, Kuchan, Spetke and P. Wher 
meister. : 


The engineering inspection department recently read 
the shop inspectors a learned lesson in an “M. A.” note 
regarding cabinets for storm cords. ‘‘The cord fasteners,” 
they said, “shift sideways for enough to touch. This,” 
they added severely, “is apparently due to the wood being 
blinged with too large a tool.” C. N. Frazee, who was 
east for the goat’s part, was humiliated—deeply humili- 
ated, for to tell the whole shameful truth he didn’t even 
know what “blinged” meant. He called H. C. Quigley, 
who also didn’t know, but promised to look it up. H. C. 
searched his dictionary, searched his friends, searched his 
soul. Everywhere—solid ivory. He passed it up to 
Pruessman, who passed it up to the master mechanic, who 
passed it up to—well, just “too.” Then they dug out the 
specifications, and sure enough, there it was: 

NO. 49 DRILL, 5/16” DEEP BEFORE ASSEM- 
BLING FOR P-107712 

That’s what comes of corresponding with a dozen dif- 
ferent girls at once. A fellow gets so he only reads the 
postseripts. 


YOU CAN MAKE THIS AT HOME, BOYS 


Any bright boy who has a good command of language, 
such as may be obtained from any teamster, can make him- 
self one of these Ziska zingers at home. The zinger was 
designed for use as a time gong at the Men’s Club wrest- 
ling matches, but it would make a nice ornament for a 
blind asylum. As can be seen by the sketch, no mechanical 


The Ziska Zinger 


ability is required to make one. All you need is a piece 
of wood, a couple of brass strips, a few screws, an old 
gong and the nerve. First screw the brass strip A to the 
base B and attach gong G. Then take strip N between the 
teeth and bend it into the shape shown. Attach it to the 
base by two screws if you have them. If not substitute a 
wooden peg P for one screw. To the third piece of brass 
Y fasten the clapper-weight Q. Poke your finger through 
it near the top and in the hole H thus formed fasten the 
wire W. Z isa nut. (No, we are not getting personal; 


we are referring to the sketch.) It is fastened to the 
pivoting bolt on which the clapper swings. 

By pulling the wire W and causing the clapper to hit 
the gong you can get nearly as good a tone as if you struck 
it with the head of a spike held in the hand im the old- 
fashioned way. A boy who is handy with tools can make 
this beautiful and useful toy in about half an hour, al- 
though it took John a week to work out the design in its 
present perfection. 


H. Beautiful Johnson’s wife went away recently and 
he decided to surprise her by raising a mustache during 
her absence. We might mention incidentally that on her 
return she never noticed anything was wrong until he got 
up and told her. But that is not the story. During the 
first week of anxious waiting another blemish appeared on 
H. B.’s face. To a friend’s anxious inquiry he explained 
that it was due to an ingrowing hair. 

“Ingrowing hair?” asked the friend. 
those ?” 

“Well,” explained Johnnie, “this was a hair that in- 
tended to join my moustache, but when it came out and 
looked around it felt so lonely that it crawled back in 


again.” 


Best Star Orders of Interest, February 9th to 
March 7th 
FIRST GROUP. 
Chicago 


‘What causes 


NE complete central office equipment, consisting of 
5-section No. 1 switchboard, 2,200 common battery 
lines, 60 rural lines, chief operator’s desk, wire 

chief’s desk, main and intermediate distributing frame, 
and miscellaneous material. 
C. R. White and R. A. Barnard. 
SECOND GROUP 
Kansas City 


Two carloads of weatherproof copper wire. 
A. D. Barber. 
THIRD GROUP 


Richmond 


One No. 125 kva generator, 3 panel switchboard, 7 
transformers, 214 street fixtures, 35 street lighting stand- 
ards, 7,000 feet fibre conduit, 800 poles, and miscellaneous 
material. (Initial order for a new central station.) 


R. H. Bouligny. 


Next Month, Remember! 


|S eee a sample of the good things awaiting you 


in that Office Boy’s number of the NEws: 
Dear Ed. 

Enclosed you will find a little poem and a few jokes, which I 
would like to subscribe for the Office Boy’s Number. The poem 
isn’t very big but I gues it isn’t bad for a starter. As for the jokes 
I can send you any number of jokes every month so as you will 
have some in each month’s News. Hoping to see these in next 
month’s NEws I am, Yours sincerely, 

DicK THE OFFICE Boy. 
ONE OF THE JOKES 

Mr. V:—Say Dick have you seen Arthur. 

Dick:—Arthur who. 

Mr. V:—Our Thermometer. 


More of these next month. 


N 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE HAWTHORNE MEN’S CLUB 


DVERTISING 
is a great 
thing. Why, 


if some correspond- 
ence school men 
should fill a window 
up with alluring 
placards offering 
(for the small sum 
of $40) about one- 
half the instruction 
the Men’s Club gives 
free, Uncle Sam 
would have to wear 
his shoes off carry- 
ing their mail. No, 
don’t get that idea, 
either. The Men’s 
Club isn’t an “up- 
lift” movement. 
Neither is it run- 
ning a college. Es- 
sentially and all the 
time it is a social club. But it has its educational fea- 
tures for the benefit of the ambitious, and it does seem 
that those features alone ought to bring every live fellow 
in the plant into the club. i 

Take those little noon-hour talks, for instance, given 
on Tuesdays from 12:20 to 12:35 in the lecture room on 
the second floor of the general merchandise building. 
What is the use in spending your noon hour playing 
checkers when you could just as well enjoy yourself listen- 
ing to an interesting speaker, who would clear up for you 
the confused ideas you have always held regarding “how 
that doggoned thing worked, anyway?” The transmitter, 
the receiver, the induction coil, the condenser and other 
important telephone apparatus have furnished the ma- 
terial for these talks. 
You see it is all 
“live stuff’—matter 
you are interested 
in 
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But, hold on, 
here! Ye scribe is 
getting away from 
his job. He isn’t 
supposed to scold 
you for passing up 
a good thing, but 
every time he thinks 
of it he just gets so 
gosh-dinged disgust- 
ed that—But hon- 
est, now, that’s all. 
No more scolding. 
Back to the job of 
reporting some of 
the good things we 
had in March. 
There was the big 
wrestling meet on 


Winners of Preliminaries in Wrestling Contest, March 2, 1914 
Left to Right: Varon, Schmidt, Holub, Coombs, Hallas 


Winners of Finals in Wrestling Contest, March 2, 1914 
Left to Right: Oakes, Ruben, Thuerich, Voores, Nomas 


~| the 2nd, the indus- 


3 


trial motion pictures 
on the 6th, “the best 
in comic and dra- 
matic films” on the 
13th, and S. S. 
Holmes’ lecture on 
the 20th, besides the 
noon-hour talks. A 
roller skating carni- 
val booked for the 
27th at Madison 
Garden had to be 
called off, owing to 
the inability of the 
rink manager to 
furnish ENOUGH 
SKATES. 

Moving Pictures 

The moving pic- 
tures shown on 
March 6th were of 
exceptional interest 
to Hawthorne men. The films were special ones, which 
are not given in any of the moving picture theatres. Some 
of the things shown were the making of steel rails, ex- 
periments with liquid air, some commercial uses of electro- 
magnets, the analysis of motion and the “cutting” of steel 
beams with the “knife of fire” (an oxy-acetelene torch). 
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The Wrestling Contests 


About 750 men turned out to see the wrestling on the 
evening of the 2nd and were well entertained by some 
very good matches. Here are the particulars, which we 
were unable to get into the News last month owing to the 
late date of the meet: 

There were 21 contestants, divided into five classes. Mr. 
Stratis could not 
draw a partner in 
the preliminaries, as 
there was an odd 
number of contest- 
ants in the heavy- 
weight class, so 
he was placed in 
the semi-finals. Ed. 
Smith, sporting edi- 
tor of the Chicago 
American, acted as 
referee; C. J. Malm- 
ross, chairman of the 
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central committee, 
was time-keeper and 
H. J. Sheridan, 


chairman of the en- 
tertainment commit- 
tee, was master of 
ceremonies. 

The list of events 
and winners fol- 
lows: 
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125 Lb. Class 
Preliminaries.—W. Hallas, Tapping Dept., vs. G. Chiasis, Milling 
Dept.; winner, Hallas; time, 5 m.; hold, Half Nelson. J. Nomas, 
Plating Dept., vs. D. Gray, Key Assem. Dept.; winner, Nomas; time, 
15 m.; decision. 
Finals.—Winner, Nomas; time, 1:20; hold, Chancery and Cross 
Lock. 
135 Lb. Class 
Preliminaries.—J. Howe, Coil Insp. Dept., vs. S. Voores, Tapping 
Dept.; winner, Voores; time, 3:20; hold, Reverse Body and Arm 
Lock. R. L. Coombs, Educational Dept., vs. R. Smith, Polishing 
Dept.; winner, Coombs; time, 6:50; hold, Cross Body Lock. 
Finals.—Winner, Voores; time, 5:20; hold, Cross Body Lock. 


145 Lb. Class 
Preliminaries.—H. Dusil, Sub-Set Assem. Dept., vs. A. Thuerich, 
Educational Dept.; winner, Thuerich; time, 1:15; hold, Scissor and 
Wrist Lock. J. Holub, Part Assem. Dept., vs. G. Schmidt, Cable 
Drafting Dept.; winner, Holub; time, 8:30; hold, Wrist Lock. 
Finals.—Winner, Thuerich; (Holub concedes). 


158 Lb. Class 

Preliminaries.—F. Schmidt, Sub-Set Assem. Dept., vs. A. Stipek, 
Jobbing Dept.; winner, Schmidt; time, 3:50; hold, Body Scissor 
and Wrist Lock. B. Ruben, Lead Cable Insp. Dept., vs. N. Hirsch, 
Power Bd. Assem. Dept.; winner, Ruben; time, 3:00; hold, Half 
Nelson and Wrist Lock. 

Finals.—Winner, Ruben; time, 6:35; hold, Reverse Nelson. 

159 Lbs. and Over 

Preliminaries.—O. B. Oakes, Relay Assem. Dept., vs. C. Olson, 
Packing Dept.; winner, Oakes; time, 4:30; hold, Body Scissor and 
Chancery. E. Rupp, Sub-Set Assem. Dept., vs. S. Varon, Rec. Assem. 
Dept.; winner, Varon, 1:10; hold, Chancery. 

Semi-Finals.—R. Stratis (Bye), Stores Dept., vs. O. B. Oakes, 
Relay Assem. Dept.; winner, Oakes; time, 7:35; hold, Cross Body 
and Arm Lock. l 

Finals.—Winner, Oakes; time, 15; decision. 

Other Events 

The entertainment on the 13th was exclusively popular 
in its nature and consisted of the best comic and dramatic 
films that could be procured. The club’s own moving pic- 
ture machine is used in these entertainments. 

S. S. Holmes gave an illustrated talk March 20th on 
“The Necessity for Inspection.” Of course it was good. 
Mr. Holmes showed by striking examples how very neces- 
sary it is for the Inspection Department to hold the shops 
strictly to specifications on some points which, to the man- 
ufacturing departments, often seem trivial. For example, 
one of our relay armatures stands in a vertical position 
on a knife edge resting in a slot in the relay pole-piece. 
In milling the knife edge on this armature, a small burr 
is often left by the tool. Mechanically, this defect seems 
absolutely unimportant, but it 1s, nevertheless, able to do 
enormous harm magnetically—so great harm, in fact, as 
to render the relay worthless while the burr remains. A 
burr on the knife edge prevents the armature from resting 
evenly in the slot, and from returning to exactly the same 
position each time it operates. The variation in the con- 
tact between the relay and the iron of the pole-piece and 
the change in the distance of the armature from the core 
produces large differences in the magnetic reluctance of 
the circuit. That means that the current in the relay 
eoils will have to change through wide limits in order to 
make the relay operate at all. But in actual use the cur- 
rent through the relay is constant and the relay adjust- 
ment must be such that it operates on that current always, 
and not just occasionally. Therefore, the inspection de- 
partment returns the part to the shops to have the burr 
removed, not just to make a little trouble, but to prevent 
an enormous amount of it. Equally striking examples 
were brought forward to show the necessity for raw ma- 
terial inspection. Talks of this sort go far in getting the 
departments to work together in harmony. Nothing gets 
on a man’s nerves worse than thinking somebody is trying 


to cause him needless annoyance, and no man can enjoy 
his work while afflicted with such a grouch. You owe it 
to yourself to get out to talks like this. Mr. Holmes is 
very easy to listen to. It is of no use now, though, to 
regret the fact that you missed this talk. Make up your 
mind that you won’t be sorry next time. 


Future Fun 

Be sure to pay up your dues for April. There are go- 
ing to be big times and you don’t want to be left out. 
April 3rd is the date of the big three-ring event—a` com- 
bination business meeting, picture show and smoker. It 
is easy to get into the club smokers if you know the pass- 
word. If you don’t, call up S. S. Holmes and he will give 
it to you. Knowing Holmes, of course, your guess will be 
that it is “good fellowship.” And as long as you have 
guessed it you will have no trouble passing the guards, so 
come along and thaw out. 

Prof. W. D. Scott, of the psychology department at 
Northwestern University, will lecture on April 10th. His 
subject is “Psychology and Modern Business Efficiency.” 
The lecture will be well worth hearing. Psychology 
sounds formidable, but it is really a nice, genial, interest- 
ing subject, which has to suffer because an unfortunate 
name has been wished on it. Presented by an interesting 
speaker, it is extremely fascinating. Take this chance of 
getting acquainted with it and you won’t shy the next 
time it is mentioned. 

There is no fool like an April fool. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, come to the “District School” on the second floor 
of the restaurant building April 24th. Local talent will 
give an exhibition of plain and fancy foolishness that 
will make your sides ache for the rest of the month. 
Laugh! It’s good for the digestion. 

Some time in the latter part of April we are going to 
have another smoker, mixed with moving pictures and 
served with good-fellowship. You may feel that we use 
“good-fellowship” oftener than strict literary rules would 
permit, but, if you do, just come out and get saturated 
with it yourself and see how much better vou will feel. 
Whoopee! Good-fellowship! Yip! 

And that dance is coming off in May. What’s the use 
of more words? 


merce era 


No Voltig Atall 


Western Electric Co., San Francisco: 


ERE hous. Yurs of the 21 reseeved and dooly noted. 
Yu hev nodowt miskompreehendid mi furst leter 
in wech i axd if yu cud tel me wott was the mater 
weth mi electrik milkin machine wech as yu wel no I 
perchesd from yu last febrari. Now ez i tole you in mi 
last kumunukashun, the pesky motr gits allfiren hot and 
smoks lik a stac o hay on fire but that haint the wurst the 
wurst is thet the milck gits to biling redhot and taint no 
gud fer sale. Now yu axd me ef my voltig wuz of proper 
presur but 1 kaint remember ez u sent me any voltig atall. 
U also axd me us i iled the motr reglarly i shud say i doo. 
1 hev used all the salud oil wech mi wif hed and i rubd the 
durn critter al over from tup too botum. i will wate too 
her futhr frum u. 


Yurs in kiness. 
C. R. K———. 
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GENERAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


ANTE SPRING 


’Tis with saddened hearts and yearning 
That our eyes are straining, burning 
Towards the season when the birds 
again will sing; 
When the blossoms on the trees 
And the zephyr’s gentle breeze 
Once more herald the approach of 
balmy Spring. 


W. A. Wolff 
Correspondent 


Then will joy unbounded flow 
From us mortals here below. 

With a song of praise we’ll make the welkin ring. 
We will welcome with a shout 
Bleak and dreary Winter’s rout, 

And with rapture hail the advent of the Spring. 


For with snow, and slush, and slime 
We have had a helvatime— 
In the country it might be another thing; 
But here, when the snow is down, 
It takes on a rich, deep brown, 
And the streets soon look like freshets in the Spring. 


From Bethune Street to the ferry, 
Ankle deep our feet we bury 
In the melting slush the first sun’s rays will bring; 
While the passing wagons spurt 
On our clothes the juicy dirt 
That from every foot of roadway seems to spring. 


Then the youngsters, cute and spry, 
Who infest the streets nearby, 
In their gentle way must have their little fling; 
So soft spheres of rich brown snow 
Down our necks they’ve learned to throw— 
Do you wonder that we love the gentle Spring? 
WwW. A. W. 


There seems to be no closed season for general sales de- 
partment wit. There is always a bit effervescing some- 
where—as witness this from Dave Werner: 

Some days ago, after closing time, he and his side part- 
ner, John Alphabet Colgan, were discovered smoking long 
brown objects having scintillating golden bands around 
them. In our characteristic, jocular way, we approached 
and asked: “Aha, having a little smoke on John?” 

“Oh,” replies Dave offhandlike, ‘““Colgan’s merely show- 
ing me the ropes.” 


One hears many things that one is not supposed to 
hear, especially when one walks up to a stenographer to 
ask her to take some dictation and then accidentally over- 
hears a conversation between her and her neighbor. 

A ease in point occurred the other day, when one fair 
type banger said to another, “Do you know why X is like 
Huerta?” ` 

“No,” replied her friend, “why tis he like Huerta?” 


ST u NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Some Hems of Interest from the General Departments 


“Because,” replied the first, “he is the worst dictator in 
the Western hemisphere.” 


E. J. Reilly of the power sales department may be heard 
at odd moments crooning to himself strains of wondrously 
soothing melody as he wanders through the halls of the 
building. The proud young father—yes, it’s a girl—is 
practising lullabies. 


It is passing strange to note how mental habit will in- 
fluence one’s viewpoint. Speaking of the modern danc- 
ing—and who is not ?—we overheard one of the engineers 
of the physical laboratory saying that he had observed 
most of the dipping being done with the right leg, with a 
subsequent over-development. He thought every dance 
should be perfectly reversible. Fancy reducing the 
beauty of unconscious poetry of motion to a laboratory 
science! 


George, the lightning-footed Mercury of the files, had 
a curious commission thrust upon him the day of the 
general sales committee dinner. He was commissioned to 
visit several bakeries to catch flies for use in demonstrat- 
ing the sensitiveness of a new transmitter to be exhibited 
to the diners. Poor George was so flustered that he could 
only say, “Gee, if I go in one of them places and ask for 
files, they’ll send me to the batty house.” 


It has been suggested by a long suffering member of 
the department, who modestly wishes his name sup- 
pressed, that a home be established for old and meaning- 
less rubber-stamp phrases. 

The following are proposed for membership: 

Inherent defects. 
Question of policy. 
Unforeseen drfficulties. 

To facilitate manufacture. 
We are wondering. 
Latest developments in the art. 
Adaptability and reliability. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT 
J. H. Hellweg, Correspondent 


Yes (unanimous decision), harmony is the right idea, 
but a superfluity is worse than a scarcity, especially to a 
News correspondent. Bob Goodell, who incidentally 
juggles all such harmonious jobs as inventories, claims and 
billing, says he has nothing to contribute on account of the 
absolute harmony and lack of scandal in his department. 
Here is a chance for some of our branch house friends to 
land on Bob while he is busy fondling the dove of peace. 


SERVICE 
Chicago says: “Service? There ain’t no such animal.” 
Cleveland says: “Were glad there is a long distance 
telephone to Hawthorne. It saves postage and writing 
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up orders. Telephone tolls? Yes, but look at the service 
we get.” 

Boston says: “It’s the first time they have been after 
me since I got my new job, so please give me rush service. 


I have a family to support.” , 
Cincinnati says: “Were ashamed to ask for it, but we 


need the goods.” 
Denver says: “No need of it. We only sold 36 batteries 


last week.” 

Atlanta says: “What d’yuh mean, service? Or is it 
only our orders you fall down on?” 

Philadelphia says: “How do you get time for your reg- 
ular work when you have to handle so many emergencies 
for us?” That means they are going to ask for something. 
Just watch. Yes, here it is: ‘And please rush the ser- 
vice for us a little on this order. Extra urgent case.” 

Minneapolis says: “Nothing doing here just now. 
Wait until the snow is gone. ‘They also serve who only 
sit and wait.’ ” 

In our youthful folly we used to consider “Make haste 
slowly” even more stupid than the usual run of proverbs, 
but we find it is accepted by the authorities. Chicago 
sent us an order the latter part of February which read: 
“Delivery May 1, 1914—RUSH.” 


There was a large person named Merrick, 

Who could build up huge stocks ’thout a derrick, 
One day there was grief, they took in a reef, 

And the cuts then made Merrick hysteric. 


Mr. Printer, will you do something for us? Please set 
this up in your prettiest red type :* 
. We received a recent letter from New York commend- 
ing Hawthorne Service! ! 

Yes, honest ; it’s true. We can show you the letter. 

*All out of red; how would black dof—PrinTER. 


Ex-Student Desmond is back at Hawthorne to assist in 
the new and changed apparatus division. His old friends 
are glad to see him back. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


THE ELECTRIC CLUB 

About 35 of the first year men at 
Hawthorne have organized what is to 
be known as the Electrice Club. A ten- 
room house located within a few blocks 
of the plant has been chosen as a home. 
The club is controlled entirely by its 
members and is run on a strictly busi- 
ness basis. Its purpose is to establish 
a pleasant abode for as many new stu- 
dents as the house will accommodate, 
eens and to assist other Western Electric 
ne are strangers to Chicago to secure accommoda- 
Bs vk R consists of a board of directors, com- 
Seine 7 charter members, as follows: W. E. Saylor, 
Si — E. L. Rudd, vice-president ; B. O. Templeton, 
a ale G. T. Ford, auditor; H. D. Bruhn, H. C. Her- 
hace - C. Joseph, J. Keller, R. B. Simon, C. H. Achen- 


y | e . 
fr. Welsh, of our engineering development department, 


P. N. Riedinger 
Correspondent 


laid the foundations for the club and acted as its manager 
until he was transferred to New York. Smokers and 
dances have been planned to enable the Electric Boys to 


make light of their troubles. 


Hopkins, commercially inclined, thought a jaunt with 
Moustache Krenning on a suit buying expedition would 
prove to be of educational value to him, but, alas, Hop 
gained only some embarrassment. 

Let the parties concerned talk for themselves. 

Krenning (to clerk)—“I would like to look at some 
suits.” 

Clerk (glancing at Hopkins)—“We have just the right 
suit here for your boy. This way, please.” 


After absorbing Hawthorne knowledge for a year, a 
number of slide rule manipulators and circuit untanglers, 
commonly known as engineers, have lately been given a 
chance to ply their trade. Some have been retained at 
Hawthorne and others have been transferred to New York. 
To Hawthorne Engineering Department: 

Equipment Branch—G. C. Joseph, Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity; R. H. Kreider, Pennsylvania State; G. T. Ford, 
University of Tennessee; E. R. Cooke, Kansas State; H. 
Cunningham, Mississippi A. & M. College; S. D. Saunders, 
Kentucky State University. 

Development Branch—R. E. Royer, Purdue University ; 
W. A. Southwick, University of Maine; F. B. Livingston, 
Kansas Agricultural. a 
To New York Engineering Department: 

Inspection Branch—W. R. Mackintosh, University of 
Vermont. 

Research Branch—C. H. Parker, Brown University ; B. 
B. Webb, Union College; C. H. Zierdt, Pennsylvania State. 

Development Branch—J. E. Ash, University of Maine; 
E. A. Fuller, Colorado Agricultural; J. T. Lowe, Ken- 
tucky State University; C. M. Welsh, Ohio State Uni- 


versity. 


Among the recent visitors to the educational depart- 
ment have been Professors Henderson and Shanklin, from 
the Hammond public schools; W. Bachrach, commercial 
supervisor of Chicago public schools; and the senior en- 
gineering students from Ohio Northern University, Ada, 
Ohio, in the charge of Professor T. J. Smull, dean of en- 


gineering. 


From our lecture platform F. W. Willard, technical su- 
perintendent of the C., R. & I. shops, has spoken to us on 
“Problems in the Manufacture of Lead Covered Cable” ; 
H. MacGuyer, of the D. & W. Fuse Company, on “D. & 
W. Fuses”; S. L. Harding, superintendent of production, 
T. A. shops, about interesting problems along clerical and 


production lines. 


Antwerp-Chicago Chess Match 
NTWERP’S move in reply to Chicago's opening 
move (P-K4) is P-K4 (king’s pawn to king’s 
fourth), or, in German notation, e2e4. By next 

month the News will have a diagram installed, so the 
readers may watch this match at their ease, and grow old 
in comfort. 
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E. C. Platt, Jr., of the European organization, is spend- 
ing a few weeks in this country. Mr. Platt was formerly 
assistant comptroller. 


J. H. Bell and A. T. Dixon of the engineering depart- 
ment at New York are in London on Company business. 


LONDON 

A holiday fund has been started for 
the London employees by the manage- 
ment, with the result that contribu- 
tions are being paid in at the average 
rate of £100 ($500) per week. 

The deposits, with interest, are with- 
drawable either at vacation time or at 
the close of the vacation period. 

The whole fund, as proved by the 
contributions, has become most popu- 
lar, and the action of the management 
in promoting the scheme is greatly appreciated. | 


A. S. B. Fletcher 
Correspondent 


LONDON NURSERY RHYMES 
By H. Barnett—Output Department 
Jack and Jill went through the mill, a-chasing generators; 
When they came out of the mortuary,® they needed respi- 
rators. 


*The Boss’ office—so called because of the numerous 
that are held there daily. 


“inquests” 


Simple Simon was a pie, until he touched on cable. 

His output’s hundred miles per day—at least that’s 
Kelsey’s fable. 

Little Jack Horner sat in a corner; thought he’d have 
some fun. 

IIe put plugs in his ears to hear himself speak— 

And his day's work was done. 


Little Bo-Peep began to weep, all over her sheets of typing; 
When questioned why—such a pitiful ery! ’Twas over 


the boss’s writing.t 
t Well, let's see you think up a better rhyme. 


BRACE UP! 


Don’t sit round with hanging lip; that is sure to floor you. 
Try to get a better grip on the work before you. 
Put some ginger in your words when you greet your 
neighbor ; 
Throw your trouble to the birds. 
And you'll notice every day 
Things will all come right your way. 


Get right down to labor. 


Stop your kicking against hard times! Get a hustle on 
you. 
Skirmish round and grab the dimes, if the sovereigns shun 


vou. 


Croaking never bought a dress— 
Fix your peepers on SUCCESS! 


Stop your kicking, get a hold of the wheel and turn it. 
You can never handle gold ’less you try to earn it. 
Brush the cobwebs from your eyes! Stop your weak re- 
pining 

And you'll notice that the skies always will be shining. 

If you’ve got no nerve to try— 

Creep away somewhere, and die. 

E. Kino, Sorting and Messenger Div. 


THE WHITE SOX-GIANTS GAME AT LONDON 


A Letter from A. E. Reinke, of the European Engineering 
Department 


Y dear T I am going to take the time to 
M tell you something about the baseball game which 

I saw the other day in London, when the “Giants” 
and the “White Sox” played an exhibition game before 
20,000 people. 

The day was sunshiny for London, which means that 
the catcher could just barely get the outline of the 
fielder through the light summery haze. It made it diffi- 
cult to judge the distance, but at least the men could get 
the direction, due to the white uniforms. These latter 
seemed to be particularly amusing to the English, who are 
accustomed to see even football players appear in very 
light and airy costumes, more suitable for sprinting 100 
yards. 

The crowd was as enthusiastic as could be expected 
where about ninety per cent. had not the faintest notion of 
what was going on. However, fair catches of difficult flies 
were always appreciated and heartily applauded. Many 
of the people in the grand stand left before the game was 
over, presumably to get a cup of tea; whereas the more 
sporty crowd in the bleachers stayed to the end, apparent- 
ly enjoying the game more every minute. 

As a rule, the English were undoubtedly impressed by 
the high development of the game and the great skill ex- 
lubited by the players. Again, they were truly dazed by 
the high speed of the plays and the concentration of the 
game, particularly those English who are accustomed to 
the ordinary genteel flow of a game of cricket, with its 
occasional intermission for a cup of 5 o'clock tea. For 
this reason, such fine points as “double plays” usually 
passed by unnoticed. On the other hand, a “home run” 
inade by one of the players, who knocked the ball into the 
grand stand, brought a large volume of applause, but it 
was not exciting enough to make people jump out of their 
seats. 

Altogether, we Americans thoroughly enjoyed the game, 
particularly those of us who had not seen a good exhibition 
for a number of years. The game was well played, and, 
to my mind, was a good example of pasepan as it is played 
at its best in America. 


A E. REINKE. 
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Hawthorne Girls Hold a Banquet “All Their Own” 


Rah! Rah! Rah! Who are we? 
We are the girls of the G. M. D. 


UPIDS and Kewpies, ribbons and hearts, ferns and 

C flowers adorned the College Room of the Hotel La- 

Salle on the evening of St. Valentine’s day. The 

girls of the general merchandise department at Hawthorne 
were holding their first annual banquet. 

Forty-three of them, with their chaperon, Mrs. L. B. 
Poole, entered the room and found their places at the 
tables, and the fun began. The room resounded with their 
vells, and how they yelled !—just like college fellows. Be- 
tween courses they sang, and laughed over the clever 
toasts. Here Miss Gorny proved herself a most worthy 
toast mistress. 

The tables were removed and the floor cleared for danc- 
ing, which the girls enjoyed until Miss Christie announced 
the program. 


PROGRAM 
GORE E T E E E EE ER EE A Ee Pearl Colwell 
T A ER E bale dace tee wine 44s T EN RA Jennie Sandberg 
oe ROMIE ee rte | Elsie Schander 
ugenia Verrill........ accompanied 
Song and Dance....... Helen Gorny........--. y 
Florence Christie....... Lillian Johnson 
Ee Se eee SO OT ee ee te a ee ee Jennie Benson 
ax Schander 
D A ee ice Soe ee AE ee eee ee eee NET OE eee and 
Rose Safer 
NE ee E ETE Tn ee ere E T Margaret Milliken 
POE xs 5 8 65 ee Ne Kab S a FEET 004 64 Oe EO Ruth Eveleth 


Miss Colwell gave her reading, an amusing college 
story, in such a delightful manner that she was called 
upon for another. The next number revealed to those 
who heretofore bad known Miss Sandberg only as a typist, 
her talent as a pianist also. The song and dance proved 
such a success that the performers were called back by 
the persistent cheers of their audience. Miss Benson 
proved herself an apt impersonator in her reading. 

Then the Misses Schander and Safer danced the Hesi- 
tation and Butterfly so gracefully that we think they 
must have been brought up on Milton’s L’Allegro, where 


he says: “Come and trip it as you go, on the light fantas- 
tic toe.” 

Miss Milliken rendered her vocal solo in a most pleasing 
manner, and the girls say that they will not be surprised 
to find her some day on the opera stage, fulfilling her 
prophecy. The fortune telling concluded the program 
and left some of the girls anxiously awaiting 1924, while 
others from the number are hoping for a more brilliant 
future than their prophetess foretold. 


New York Engineering Notes 
ENGINEERS’ MEETINGS 


On March 6th H. C. Egerton, of the transmission labor- 
atory, read a paper on “Announcing Equipments.” Mr. 
Egerton described in some detail the work that has been 
done in developing loud-speaking transmitters and re- 
ceivers. The paper was illustrated with lantern slides. 

On Mareh 20th R. L. Hartley, of the research branch, 
addressed the engineers on the subject of submarine teleg- 
raphy. Mr. Hartley pointed out the fact that the rela- 
tively high capacity of submarine cable as compared to 
that of land lines necessitates a special code and special 
apparatus. Those present came away with a keener ap- 
preciation of the problems confronting the engineer who 
is attempting to develop a superior system for submarine 
telegraphy. 


Stenographer (preparing to take dictation in private 
office): Oh, don’t stop smoking on my account. 


Boss: Er—I—I thought you might dislike the smell of 
tobacco. 
Stenog.: Oh, is that cigar tobacco? 


F. V. Young, of the circuit laboratory, who probably 
holds the world’s record for the number of times he has 
changed his residence, has been formally dubbed the “King 
of the Movies.” 


. 
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WHERE IS YOUR RESERVE FUND? 


6T WONDER what would have become of me if it 

I hadn’t been for my pension?” This was the remark 

of one of our veteran employees who recently re- 

tired. Upon investigation, it was found that this man, 

who had been receiving good wages steadily for more than 

twenty-five years, had not a cent to show for it. He did 

not squander his money; he simply spent all he got. His 

savings were not swept away by sudden misfortune; he 

never saved. To-day he is solely dependent upon the pen- 
sion that he receives from the Company. 

Suppose this man had been employed by some company 
that had no pension system. Suppose he had been dis- 
charged, for cause. He may well wonder what would 
have become of him. 

Every bank and every well-managed corporation main- 
tains what is known as a ‘‘reserve fund.’’ Into this fund 
go some part of the profits. When times are hard, when 
the inevitable rainy day comes around—there is always 
this reserve upon which to draw. 

Why not start a reserve fund of your own? The habit 
of saving is an easy one to form, and it is astonishing how 
quickly a considerable sum will accumulate from the 
systematic laying aside of even a small amount. 

For example, if you put aside fifty cents every week, 
at the end of twenty years you will have saved $520. But 
do not merely lay the money aside; put it in a savings 
bank, and let it work for you. That fifty cents a week, 
at 4 per cent. compound interest, will amount in twenty 
years’ time to $774. 

A pension is a splendid thing for any of us to look for- 
ward to; but the prospect of a pension is no reason why 
we should not on our own account make provision for the 
future. 


A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 
E sure to read the account in this issue of how the 
Western Electric organization made emergency de- 
liveries last month during the blizzard that par- 
alyzed telegraph and telephone service throughout eastern 
New York and New Jersey. 

The mere listing of the amount of material we delivered 
is eloquent proof of the Company’s resources at such a 
crisis; but resources alone would not have been sufficient 
to accomplish what was done during the first two weeks 
of March. It was the spirit and loyalty with which our 
organization worked that enabled us to rise to the emer- 
gency as we did. 

As Mr. Salt points out this month, in his interesting 
article on the purchasing department, service such as our 
customers received from us in this emergency could 
not have been possible were it not for the supply contract 
relationship under which we serve them. Could better 
evidence be had of the great advantages of the supply 


contract. 


A DOUBLE LOSS 
[T is fortunately seldom that the News is called upon 


to chronicle the death of two Western Electric men 

so widely known and so generally esteemed as Edward 
Puchta and Burt Crouch. Theirs is a loss not alone to 
the company which they served so well, but to all of us 
who were privileged to call them our friends. 


a. 


A REAL COMPLIMENT 
O` page 5 you will find the picture of a bill ren- 


dered by us to one of our customers twenty-three 

years ago. In a note on the bottom of the bill Mr. 
Adkins calls attention to the fact that most of the appar- 
atus enumerated is still in satisfactory operation. Here 
is another eloquent tribute to that “Western Electric 
quality” of which we are all so justly proud. 


AN ENTERPRISING AGENT 


HE article on another page describing the work of 

f one of our agents in Nevada reflects credit not 

only upon our distributing house representative 

for the relation he has built up, but upon the enterprise 

and good merchandising ability of our customer. In fact, 

his window display, both in point of completeness and 

attractiveness, would do credit to any Western Electric 
agent in the country. 

Can other houses show evidence of agents so enterpris- 
ing and enthusiastic ? 


Don't forget the “News” cartoon contest. You still have time 
to compete. Mail your entry in time to reach New York by April 
10th. 
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Employees’ Pension, Benefit and Insurance Fund Notes 


URING the 
month of 
February 

there were four 
deaths of employees 
whose length of ser- 
vice with the Com- 
pany qualified them 
under the insurance 
features of our plan. 

Katherine But- 
cher, assistant fore- 
woman in the cord 
finishing depart- 
ment of the cable 
plant, Hawthorne, 
died suddenly Feb- 
ruary 9th of hemor- 
rhage of the brain. 
Miss Butcher en- 
tered our employ March 12, 1897, as a cord solderer, and 
was promoted to her last position in 1907. 

John Golden, a watchman at Hawthorne, who had been 
in the employ of the Company nearly fifteen years, died 
of apoplexy on February 22nd, after an illness lasting 
only a week. For about a year prior to his death Mr. 
Golden was assigned to the gate at the Manufacturers’ 
Junction freight house. Previously he was stationed at 
Gate No. 1, where he became well known to the many who 
passed through this busy entrance. His congenial per- 
sonality will be missed by his many friends. 

Charles J. Trowbridge, who for many years had been 
an elevator operator at Clinton Street, Chicago, died Feb- 
ruary 22nd, of pneumonia. Mr. Trowbridge as an opera- 
tor of the passenger elevators had become a familiar figure 
at Clinton Street, and will be missed by the many em- 
ployees of this organization. 

Edward Puchta, whose death is noted elsewhere in this 
issue, died February 25th. 
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Miss Katherine Butcher 


Henry Fasholz, an employee of the Plant Department 
at Hawthorne, with a continuous service record of more 
than twenty-five years with the Company, was placed on 
the pension roll March Ist. 


IRON FOUNDRY, HAWTHORNE 

Tom Murray, a “chipper” in department No. 2350 (em- 
ployed 15 years), slipped on the icy pavement near the 
works on Friday morning, February 6th, and fractured 
two ribs. He was rendered assistance by some fellow em- 
ployees and brought to the Company’s hospital. Three 
weeks later he was again back in the foundry in his usual 
capacity. 

CARPENTERS’ DEPARTMENT, HAWTHORNE 

Since the beginning of February Ed. Marcy, of depart- 
roent No. 4930 (employed 26 years), has been in the hos- 
pital where an operation was successfully performed. His 
many friends will be glad to know that he is now on the 
rapid road to recovery. 


A TRIBUTE 
To the Western Electric Company: 


I received your check amounting to my husband’s year’s 
salary for which I deeply and gratefully thank the West- 
ern Electric Company. It is a noble thing for a corpora- 
tion to do for a widow of one of its employees, and I sin- 
cerely hope you will continue to do the same for others 
who are unfortunate in losing one of their loved ones. 
Owing to so many things that have called for my imme- 
diate attention in the last few days I neglected writing 
this note of appreciation before this time, but the thought 
of the deed of good spirit and kindness the Western Elec- 
tric Company has done for me has never once left my 
mind, and I am positive I can never show you apprecia- 
tion enough. 

Thanking you again, I remain, 


Sincerely yours, 


EMILY JANE TROWBRIDGE. 
Chicago, March 3, 1914. 
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A Telephone of Seventy-five Years Ago 
BY L. JOSEPH, ST. PETERSBURG 


Readers of the News may be interested in the following, 
which recently appeared in a St. Petersburg daily: 


In 1839 the Severnaia Ptschela [“Northern Bee”], a paper of 
those days, inserted an advertisement describing a new practical 
application of a physical experiment, somewhat as follows: 

“Suppose you are comfortably seated at your desk in your private 
office, and your wife is busy in her boudoir, which may be situated 
either in the adjacent room, or several rooms away, or even on a 
different floor. Now it may happen that you wish to talk to your 
wife, but are too lazy to budge from your seat, nor do you think 
it advisable for her to come all the way down to meet you, and at 
the same time you are not at all anxious to encourage your servants’ 
curiosity. 

“In order to surmount this difficulty run a neat looking cord, the 
tame as you would do for an ordinary bell, from your office to her 
boudoir, and behold. You become a wizard. You can talk across 
twenty rooms and there is no one to overhear you! 


“The witchcraft is all concealed in the cord, which contains a 
thin rubber tube. Both ends of the cord are provided with cups, 
which are applied either to the mouth or to the ear, according as 
you may wish to talk or listen. 

“Similar cords can be used to connect the inside of a carriage 
with the coachman’s seat by which means you will be able to trans- 
mit your orders without lowering the window or shouting yourself 
blue in the face. 

“TIsn’t this a fine invention? Can you appreciate the pleasure of 
talking from the second or third floor of your house to a man on 
the street without raising your voice and letting everybody else in 
on your conversation? Just drop a cord down from your window 
and talk to your friend below. * ~* * 

“One arschin [28 inches] of this cord costs 5 Roubles and can be 
bought, of Messrs. Kirschten, of this city.” 


We are told this type of magic cord is now obsolete and 
“out of stock.” 
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Annual Dinner of the General Sales Committee 


HE General Sales Committee 
had its sixth annual banquet 
at the Engineers Club, New 

York, on the evening of March 10th, 
with 33 in attendance, including the 
members of the committee and, as 
guests H. B. Thayer, President; H. 
A. Halligan, Vice-President; R. H. 
Gregory, Comptroller; C. E. Serib- 
ner, Chief Engineer; J. W. Johnston, 
Treasurer, and E. C. Platt, Jr., of 
the European organization. 

Vice-President Swope and the 
heads of the four main divisions of 
the sales department each gave a 
brief account of the results of busi- 
ness in 1913, while Mr. Thayer spoke 
in congratulatory vein of the past 
and optimistically of the future. 

The entertainment of the evening in- 
cluded a demonstration of various kinds 
of apparatus from the New York labora- 
tories, among other things, a demonstra- 
tion of the wireless. Antennæ had been 
placed at the top of the building and a 
wireless operator was present in the ban- 
quet room translating the press messages 
as they were received throughout the 
evening. By courtesy of the Thomas A. 
Edison Company, a demonstration was 
given of Mr. Edison’s new diamond 
point phonograph. Members of the 
Committee contributed additional musi- 
cal entertainment during the evening, 
the following song proving to be the hit 
of the occasion: 


Mr. Swope’s 


The Telephone 


HE drawing on the cover of this month’s News 

illustrates the use of the telephone as an aid in 

directing the firing of the big guns of a battleship. 

In the upper left-hand corner of the picture may be seen 

the range finder’s station on the top of one of the steel 

cage masts of the ship. The picture in the center repre- 
sents the interior of one of the 12-inch turrets. 

One of the officers aloft, known as the “spotter,” oper- 
ates the range finder, by looking through which he deter- 
mines the distance of the target—or of the enemy, in 
war time. He communicates the range to the other officer, 
who may be seen wearing a breast transmitter and a head 
set, and who telephones the information down to the fire 
control station, which is deep in the hold of the battleship. 
The officer of this station in turn telephones the range 


/ TOTAL SALES FOR 1913". § 


STI 532800. 


Air—'‘Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marine” 


I’m Captain Swope of ‘the Sales 
Comit’, 

I run this good electric ship, 

I drive my men with the crack of the 
whip, 

Pm Captain Swope of the Western. 


Zip, bang, away we go, 
More coal, steam’s low, 
More speed—not so slow, 
That’s the way ’test “em. 


These good lads they are my crew, 
They all have passed the fire through, 
I recommend them, sir, to you 

As worthy men of the Western. 


Zip, bang, etc. 


We’ve captured millions seventy-eight, 
The seventy, sir, will pay the freight, 
Pll keep the rest to compensate 

My gallant crew of the Western. 


Zip, bang, away we go, 
Profits up—expenses low, 
Operating ratio. 

: That’s the way I test ’em 

And now we're off for another trip, 
This time we’ll strike a faster clip, 
Now all together, boys, Hip! Hip! 
Hooray! Hooray! for the Western! 


Vice-President Salt was unable to be 
FA at the banquet, but in his absence he sent 
Mr. Swope a leather medal and a letter 
of congratulation for the sales depart- 
ment, for 1913 sales. 
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Leather Medal 
on a Battleship 


to the captain’s battle station, which is located up on 
deck, near the conning tower. 

The chief fire control officer now telephones to the vari- 
ous turrets, directing the gun crews as to the proper 
elevation and rotation of the guns in order to hit the mark. 
The actual firing of the guns is all done by electricity, 
from the captain’s battle station, the work of the gun 
crews being confined to loading, aiming, and cleaning. 

Probably no agency contributes more to the perfection 
of operation of the modern battleship than the telephone. 
Thanks to the telephone, our big turret guns are now 
aimed from the mast, and fired from the deck. That such 
a system is efficient is evidenced by the world’s record for 
big gun firing—held by an American ship—of eight hits 
in eight shots (moving target) at a distance of six miles. 
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these reels of 


LEAD COVERED CABLE 


bear silent witness to the universal 
satisfaction resulting from its use. 


Best for overhead lines and indispens- 
able for underground construction. 


Send for Catalog Bulletin No. 19. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,000,000 *‘Bell” Telephones 


New York Adan Chicago Kansas San Francisco Montreal London 
Beeston Sivasas Milwaukee One Gs Oakland Toronto Antwerp 
Philadelphia Richmond Cincinnati Deaver Port Winnipeg Berlia 
Pitnburg È ga Toanapoks sek Ser Lak City ` ttle ry Pans 
Bufalo e ancouver ohannesburg Rome 
Cleveland Fiseacs a Edmontoa ro Tokyo 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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An advertisement of our lead covered cables that appeared in the April issue of Telephone Engineer. 
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ial Vacuum Cleaner Advertisement in the Electrical World of March 21st and the Electrical Review of May 2nd. 
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The Office Boy of Yesterday 


By F. B. Uhrig, Western District Manager 


HILE the achievements of the salesman, the ath- 
lete, the humorist, and the poet are being re- 
corded on the pages of the Western Evecrric 

News, I should like to see a page or two reserved for the 
glory of that nimble and essen- : 

tial personage, the humble of- 
fice boy. 

Knowing, as I do that the 
lads of the present generation 
are well able to do justice to 
themselves, I shall pass back to 
the days of 1881, when the of- 
fice boy’s duties embraced a 
more varied line of accomplish- 
ments, such as head of the 
house service department, tele- 
phone operator, chief and only 
copyist, mailing department, 
records department, and in ad- 
dition the usual duties of 
answering the annunciator, 
and, in his spare time, book- 
keeping, in the form of index- 
ing the copy books. 

The twentieth century has 
brought many changes from 
that day, but the one thing 
that never changes is the hu- 
man mind and human, nature: 
the office boy of yesterday 
shared the same hopes and as- 
pirations, the same disappoint- 
ments and dismays, the same 
joys and heart-aches as the boy 
of to-day. 


His first duty was to report F. B. Uhrig, Western District Manager 


at the office at 7:15 in the 

morning, and as head of the 

house service department he 

armed himself with a feather duster and proceeded with 

his attack upon the office furniture. Woe be unto him if 

the task wasn’t finished by 7:45, when the office force ar- 

rived. He rang no time clock and none was necessary. 
In order that the reader may more fully understand 

the immensity of his task and the responsibility attached 

to it, the floor plan, on page 2, of the office of that day 

and the occupants of the desks, may be useful. l 
It might be well to pause a moment and state that his 


students’ course consisted of an introduction to Mr. Bar- 
ton in the up-stairs office; to Mr. John Young, the entire 
sales department; to Mr. Baird, the bookkeeper and ac- 
counting department; and to “Dewey,” the collector and 
handy man. Of course, the up- 
stairs office had a rival office 
boy, but he was hardly worth 
mentioning. 

Our boy then proceeded to 
the shop, and was introduced 
to C. W. Lewis, the shop fore- 
man; then to Mr. Gray, in the 
cabinet shop; to Charlie 
Handt, the foreman of the 
foundry ; to “Whiskers” Wood- 
man, the paint, oil, and glass 
department; to Arthur Stan- 
ley and Jack McDonnell in the 
shipping and packing depart- 
ments; to W. R. Patterson, 
foreman of the cable depart- 
ment; to Benoni Mereil, of the 
nickel-plating department; to 
C. E. Scribner and Ernest 
Warner in the experimental 
department; to Frank Du- 
plain, foreman of the insulat- 
ing department; and to his 
able assistants Carrie Groshens 
and Kittie Gilday, who had 
charge of the distribution of 
the output of his department. 
As usual, the insulating room 
was the most popular depart- 
ment of the institution and it 
was here I learned how readily 
a mistake can be made in inter- 
preting a customer’s order. 

The day of my introduction, 
a telegram was received to ship twelve pony insulators. 
Mr. Welles entered the order and requested me to find out 
when shipment would be made. I had heard of “glass,” 
but insulators were new to me, and naturally I supposed 
they were a production of the insulating department. 
When I presented the order to Kittie and asking when 
shipment would be made, she replied: “Take that back 
to Mr. Welles and tell him the machines are all busy and 


we can’t spare any.” 
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“The House Service Department” 


As a copyist, the office boy of ’81, had the opportunity 
to display his artistic abilitv. In those days all of the 
bills, charge tickets, and nearly all letters, were written in 
long hand, using copying ink. The typewriter was a new 
and crude machine and carbon paper was practically un- 
known. All writings of which copies were required passed 
through the process of taking an impression in a copy 
book, made of special tissue paper. 

The impression was made by the use of a waterproof 
sheet of oiled paper, a 
damp blotter or cloth, a 
camel’s hair brush, and wa- 
ter. First the waterproof 
sheet was laid between 
the copies that had been 
taken and the sheet on 
which the new copy was to 
be made. On the water- 
proof sheet was laid either 
a damp blotter, or a damp 
cloth, on which the dry leaf 
of the book was turned. The 
office boy, then applying 
his artistic ability, would 
dampen the page with his 
brush, and on the dampened 
page, face down, would 
place the letter to be copied. 
On the letter would be 
placed another oiled sheet 
to protect the balance of the 
leaves. The book was then placed in the letter press. 

Then came into play the athletic powers of the office 
boy, in screwing the press down tight. Too much water 
and too hard a squeeze meant a blurred copy and a blurred 
and disreputable looking letter; too little water and too 
little muscle meant a faint copy, like poor carboning of 
the present day. Hither one meant a sure ecall-down from 
the man who had to use the impression copy. Different 
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Floor Plan of the Chicago Office in the Early 80's 


“Nature’s Sealing Machine” 


copy books were used for different records, and as the 
business grew we had three bill books, one for Mondays 
and Thursdays; one for Tuesdays and Fridays, and one 
for Wednesdays and Saturdays. If by mistake we hap- 
pened to copy a shipping ticket in the bill books, or Mon- 
day’s bills in Wednesday’s book, more trouble was created. 

The muscle for the press was developed by constant 
training. It was in those days that our old friend John 
L. Sullivan was in the height of his glory, and pugilism 
was in the air. The boy who 
couldn’t hold his own in a 
six round bout, pulled off 
during the noon hour in the 
packing room, in the winter 
months, was not considered 
a fit candidate for the job. 

The athletic field in the 
summer time was the alley 
between the Northwestern 
freight depot and the shop, 
in which the game of ball 
started promptly at 12:01 
and terminated not quite so 
promptly at 12:45. 

After all the letters and 
bills had passed through the 
ordeal of the copy book and 
letter press, the office boy 
then became the mailing de- 
partment. He had no win- 
dow envelopes, stenogra- 
phers, ete., to assist him. Each envelope had to be ad- 
dressed in long hand, the letters or bills enclosed, sealed, 
stamped, and taken to the post office. There were no 
patent sealing machines in those days; ordinarily a sponge 
was applied, and when none was available the sealing ma- 
chine provided by nature became most convenient. 

When, from one cause or another, the letters and the 
bills were not coming through promptly during the after- 
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“This Blotter is a Little Dry” 


noon, it was certain that an avalanche would come down 
on the desk about 5:00 P. M., which meant that the after- 
noon mail would be deposited in the post office any time 
between 7:00 and 7:30 in the evening, when we could con- 
sider our day’s work done. 

The official stamp of the government, showing the hour 
the mail was deposited, was a vigilant time clock. 

About 5:30 one evening, when an unusual amount of 
mail had accumulated and it 
looked as if the post office stamp 
would read 7:30 P. M. or later, 
Mr. Barton came to the desk and 
added a little bit more. He looked 
at the envelopes that had already 
been addressed and without say- 
ing a word began carefully to 
separate them into two piles. 
After he had finished he asked me 
if I saw any difference in the two 
divisions he had made, and I 
quickly replied: “Yes, on one the 
names and addresses are abbre- 
viated, and on the others they are 
not.” 

“No,” he answered quickly, 
“one lot vou have done correctly 
and the other lot you have not. 
There are no such abbreviations 
as ‘tel.’ for telegraph, ‘elec. for 
electrie, nor ‘city’ for Chicago.” 

When I proceeded to assure 
him the letters would reach their destination without de- 
lay, and that the abbreviations would be understood, 
pleading also the lateness of the hour and the amount of 
work before me, he replied that the dictionary and not 
the postmaster was the authority on abbreviations; that 
no matter how late the hour there was one principal al- 
ways to be remembered, 1. e., that the recipient of the 
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“Mr. Kenny’s on the Line” 
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“Good Night to You; I’ve Got a Real Job Now” 


letter never knew the conditions under which it was ad- 
dressed, and could only judge the work by appearance. 
Further, and more important, any work worth doing at 
all was worth the very best effort that was in us, and we 
should never consider a task accomplished unless we satis- 
fied ourselves that it had our best effort. 

It was a kindly lesson and good advice, and one I have 
endeavored to pass on to the boys that have followed me. 

Among the other duties of 
the office boy of that time 
was that of private branch ex- 
change telephone operator. We 
had no switehboard or extension 
desk sets, nothing but a magneto 
wall set, the same as our present 
type No. 240, but with a Blake or 
wooden box transmitter. The 
telephone was attached to the wall 
at one end of the room. Mr. Ben- 
nett would call to the office boy 
and say: “Call up Jim Kenny 
for me.” Jim Kenny would be 
ealled and told: “Hold the line 
a minute; Mr. Bennett wants to 
talk to you,’ and a shout would 
go across the room to Mr. Ben- 
nett: “Mr. Kenny is on the line.” 
Cord troubles were unknown. 


In addition to answering an- 
nunciator calls, the same as at the 
present, filing letters and deliver- 
ing papers about the building, the office boy of those days 
was required to deliver many messages over town. The 
sending of emergency letters by boys was much more fre- 
quent in those days than is apparently the case at present. 

One of the messages, I believe, will stand out in my 
memory for all time to come. Shortly after I was em- 
ployed, I was handed a letter to take over town and wait 
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for an answer. On looking at the address I found it to 
read: 
General Philip H. Sheridan, 
Pullman Building. 
Answer. 

About the time I first began to master the English lan- 
guage in the newspapers, the last great Indian war of the 
West was being fought out, with General Sheridan, as 
commander of the division of the Missouri, in command. 
Through the newspapers I had religiously followed the 
movement of the troops throughout that campaign, shar- 
ing with the soldiers their glory and satisfaction every 
time the cruel and relentless Sioux were brought to bay 
and cleaned up in the skirmish that followed. 

During my walk over town with that message in my 
hand, my heart filled alternately with hopes and fears 
that I would or would not be permitted to deliver the let- 
ter to the General himself. Evidently his attendant read 
my feelings, for he asked me to pass in and hand the 
letter to the General. That was the proudest moment of 
my life. I was really to meet the man who was respon- 
sible for the avenging of the death of the gallant Custer 
and his Seventh Cavalry in the battle of the Little Big 
Horn. 
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As he read the letter, with his cigar between his teeth, 
and turned to his desk to write his reply, I stood there 
watching him with that degree of adoration that only a 
small boy could bestow upon so great a man. He gave me 
the return message with a pleasant word, and as I left 
him the impulse and desire came to me that I, too, some 
day wanted to see and to know that magic country, the 
West, as it was known by, and loved by, that famous old 
Warrior. 

That prayer has been answered, and more than once, 
in the quiet of the evening, as I have been riding over 
those prairies, covered now with telephone lines that have 
annihilated distance to their remotest parts, and have 
watched a swiftly moving automobile, or the cattle grazing 
peacefully upon the hills, my thoughts have gone back to 
that day and that errand, and I often wonder if the 
American people of to-day really know what a debt they 
owe to Sheridan and his brave men for the preparation 
of that country for civilization. 

The office boy of to-day, like the office boy of yesterday, 
must have his ideal. What the destiny of each of the hun- 
dreds of boys in the employ of the Company will be, time 
alone will tell. 

May fate be as kind to them as it has been to me. 


Military Training for Boys in Australia 
By B. Milsom-Buck, Office Boy, Sydney 


N Australia a boy on attaining the age of fourteen is 
bound by the rules of the military authorities to re- 
port himself to the lieutenant in charge of his district 

(who is known as the area officer) as being eligible for 
cadetship ; this entails a period of seven years’ service. 

Each boy is then supplied every two years with a neat 

uniform consisting of: a khaki shirt, a pair of trousers, 
a pair of puttees, brown felt hat, leather belt and a leather 
pouch. To distinguish one district from another, each 
cadet (as the boys are called) is supplied with a brass 
numeral which he wears on his hat. 

The year’s training is made up of sixty-four hours’ 

drill, divided thus: 
4 whole day parades, each 4 hours == 16 hours 
12 half day parades, each 2 hours == 24 hours 
24 night parades, each 1 hour = 24 hours 


Total = 64 hours 

If a cadet should absent himself from these parades 
without leave from his Area Officer, he must make up two 
parades of equal length; with leave he has to make up 
only the parade missed; 1f he has a doctor’s certificate to 
show, be need not make up missed parades. If he con- 
tinues to absent himself from parades, the law then takes 
the matter in hand and that very often means twenty-one 
days’ confinement to the military barracks. 

Each area is divided in companies, having in each com- 
pany one lieutenant, one color sergeant, two sergeants, 


two corporals, two lance corporals and two buglers. Many 
areas have a band, which is a great help to the boys while 
marching, as it enables them to keep in time. 

During the first four years’ training a voluntary camp 
is often held—known as a bivouae—which is great sport 
to the cadets, especially as they have sham fights and 
skirmishing. After the age of eighteen this voluntary 
camp becomes compulsory once a year. While in camp if 
one wants something particularly good to eat, one must 
cook it oneself, as the authorities supply only what the 
cadets call *“ceornjunk and doorsteps.” In camp thé cadets 
are taught military bridge building. Sometimes one of 
these bridges gives way while a company is marching 
across it. This seems to afford huge delight to the on- 
lookers, particularly if they have not been concerned in 
the building of it. The boys are also given a course of 
ambulance work. 

A riot in camp has been known to take place, and that 
means very hard times for the officer in charge who is try- 
ing to keep order. 

Many companies enter into competitions annually, both 
for shooting and for drilling; of course the boys compet- 
ing are picked, and drilled specially. The holder of the 
cups here at present is Newington College (one of our 
principal colleges); and well they deserve the honor, as 
they had to work very hard to get it, and as there are 
many others equally intent on winning this high distine- 
tion competition is very keen. 
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How I Would Run My Department If I Were at the 
Head of Ít 


Extracts From an Article by C. V. Conway, Office Boy, General Merchandise Department 


F I were given charge of the general merchandise de- 
partment in the capacity of general merchandise man- 
ager, it would be my request that reports be made of 

such a nature as would bring the personality of the de- 
partments to my mind. 

In studying over these reports I would not only give 
the heads of the departments a glance of my mind but also 
their subordinates; also to go out on the floor on an aver- 
age of twice a week and take a general view or inspection 
of the various departments. 

In the service department I would instruct them to do 
as little traveling to and from the shop as possible, but to 
use the telephone as this is the instrument which is sup- 
posed to save time and money. ..............eee eee eee 

The output and stock limits department is one which 
would get a great deal of my personal attention, for the 
main reason that this department is responsible for mer- 
chandise investment and service to the customers on stock 
items. 

The billing department is well equipped with mechan- 
ical appliances and methods to increase the efficiency of 
this division, but I would equip this department with one 
more billing machine so that when one machine gets bro- 
ken down the operator will not have to stand around until 
it gets repaired, while the other operator is up to his neck 
in work, and it is also holding back the other processes 
through which the work that this machine does or turns 
out. 

In the mailing department I would have a rule made to 
the effect that no telegrams are left laying around either 
cutgoing or incoming, also have a party on a special noon 
kour to take care of telegrams which are sent out by the 
men who are also on special noon hours. ............... 
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In the correspondence division I would have the carbon 
boy distribute the correspondence at various times in the 
day, instead of calling on the mailing department force 
for this small but important operation. Reports on the 
poor quality of the work of operators and typists should 
be made direct to the head of the division and not direct 
to the operator because it disturbs her. ................ 


The work of the ticket auditing and record section is 
one which I would demand to be alive, viz.: having the 
filing up to date, filed correctly and records marked and 
placed in a convenient position so as to be easily located 
by the boys at the window. In this department I would 
substitute girls for boys on the jobs where there is nothing 
to do but filing, but at the window I would retain the boys 
to do that job. These would have to be of great caliber 
and pep so as to carry out the methods which have been 
applied. 

It would be my plan to have all the printing of the gen- 
eral merchandise letters and instructions under the direct 
control of the department, which work could be perfermed 
by the boy who stamps and sends out the general merchan- 
dise letters and instructions. At present the charges made 
by the central works for this printing operation would 
pay for this machine in a very short while. ............. 


I would arrange to have the clerk who weighs and 
places the stamps on the packages after the packer is 
through with them to work side by side with the packer. 
This would eliminate the time of the boy whose duty it is 
to truck the packages from the packer to the clerk, who 
weighs and stamps them, which is being done at present, 
as the two operations required to do this job are being 
done in two different sections of the warehouse. 
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The Boys of the Messenger Department, New York 


Top row, left to 
right: Charles L. 
Schmeltz, Arthur T. 
Green, John E. Hur- 
ley, John P. Cron- 
dale, Miss Loretta 
C. Doyle, 
ment Head; John P. 
O'Shea, George W. 


Depart- 


Wagner. 
Second row: Jo- 
seph L. Alson, 


George O. Schoon- 


over, Terence Kirk, 
Harry Ralph, Jo- 
seph Farrar, Walter 
J. Davin, Wallace 
W. Williamson, Ed- 
ward J. Maroney. 

Lower row: Ar- 
thur A. Cavanagh, 
Albert A. Hay, 
Thomas O. James, 
Joseph X. Murphy, 
Wilfred Taylor, Paul 
A. Anferio. 
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Chicago Celebrities--Wild Office Boys I Have Known 


By E. R. Gilmore, Assistant Treasurer, Chicago 


NDOUBTEDLY, the above caption was subcon- 
sciously suggested by the fact that all Chicago 
office boys come from the west side. From that 
prolific source came, in 1891, John Valenta, the first office 
boy with whom I ever had any experience; and the ob- 
servation of his native wit, his 
ingenuity, energy and ambi- 
tion, was an interesting study. 

Early in his career, after his 
graduation from the ink-well- 
cleaning and _letter-copying 
department, he became Fred 
Uhrig’s “fidus Achates.” His 
promotion didn’t decrease his 
assurance and nerve a whit, 
and he seemed to have not the 
slightest fear of his new boss— 
perhaps because 
he did his work 
well and was al- 
ways “Johnny on 
the spot.” One 
morning he came 
in bright and 
early, as usual, and walked up to Mr. Uhrig’s 
stand-up desk, above which his little, round, 
black head just appeared. 

“Say, Mr. Uhrig,” he said, “vou know 
them wooden Indians they have in front of 
the cigar stores?” 

“Yes,” answered Fred, good-naturedly. 

“Well, they won’t hurt you!” 

Soon after his emancipation from his pre- 
vious condition of servitude, Valenta organ- 
ized what was popularly known as the 
“Dutch” order department. His assistants 
were Rassweiler, Kollmorgen, Listenwalter 
sprecher. 


Another “young Lochinvar” who “came out of the west” 
in 1887 was Rollo, the “candy kid”—so called because he 
was the dude of that early organization. It was currently 
reported and commonly believed that after he had worn 
a necktie for six days, Rollo would give it to Johnny Va- 
lenta, who was proud as Punch with his new adornment. 


When He 


Rollo Kearsley 
Started His Career 


and Breit- 


It is not generally known, but nevertheless it is a fact, 
that Rollo was the original of the famous “Rollo books.” 
One meeting him now for the first time wouldn’t think it; 
but a glance at the accompanying picture makes it easily 
believable. 


Rollo’s generous, kindly disposition endeared him espe- 
cially to the hearts of the newcomers from college, set 
down in a strange city on ten dollars a week. He helped 
them get onto the ways of the office, found them boarding 
houses on West Monroe Street within walking distance, 
and steered them to the twenty-five cent seats at Hooley’s, 
the Columbia, etc. 


The reason for Rollo’s transfer from various odd jobs 
to a position in the sales department is curious. One hot 


John Valenta as He Looks 
To-day 


summer day Ed Scribner, then sales manager, overheard 
a friend ask Rollo, “Drinking much beer these days?” 

“Oh, no, not much,” was the answer; “maybe twenty 
or thirty beers a day—mostly Rhine wine!” 

Last, but by no means least, the west side gave us in 
1889, Bert Culp. Bert started 
his business career under four 
bosses, Jack McDonnell, Denny 
Harmon, Billy Powell, and 
Frank Muller, who ran the 
shipping department, the stock 
room, the retail store—and 
Bert. It was said, many cen- 
turies ago, that “a man cannot 
serve two masters”; but here 
was a kid who was able to serve 
four! When business was slack 
and it was feared 
Bert might have 
a few idle mom- 
ents on his hands, 
Frank Miller al- 
ways told him to 
sweep out; and 
sometimes he “swept out” ten or a dozen 
times a day. 

Among Bert’s onerous duties was taking 
care of the dummy hats. The baseball fans 
often felt the need of getting off at three 
o’clock more frequently than they liked to 
ask permission. In those days there were 
no time clocks and an absence was not al- 
ways noticed. A hat lying on a fan’s desk 
would naturally suggest to his boss that the 
fan was somewhere about the building, 
while actually he was out on West Polk 
Street under another hat. At five-fifteen it was Bert’s 
job to gather up the dummy hats and put them away for 
the next occasion. 


A World’s Record 


H. KELLY, Assistant Treasurer at Seattle, sends 

the NEws a letter of excuse from a slow paying cus- 

tomer that is a masterpiece in its way. About the 
middle of March Mr. Kelly wrote to this customer asking 
why he had not yet paid a bill which the company had 
rendered in January. A week later, back came Mr. Kelly’s 
letter with the following note written across the bottom: 

Reasons for not replying: 

I am manager of our company ; secretary and treasurer, 
foreman of construction, constructionist lineman, trouble 
shooter and assistant operator. Also I have charge of the 
minor details of all the other departments, and for some 
of these reasons I overlooked the bill herein mentioned. 

I beg your pardon. 


Bert Culp Just Before He 
Started His Career 


[Signed] A. L. H————— 
P. S.—I am also a married man. 
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An Office Boy’s Impressions 
By Carl Mutschler, Office Boy, Kansas City 


AM the smallest office boy at the 

Kansas City house, but I am proud 

of it. When I first came here I 
was kinda nervous and everyone was 
looking at me so that I examined my- 
self carefully that evening to see if 
there were any holes in me. I have 
been here about 5 months now and 
have found out some distinguishing 
features about some of the people in 
the office. 

Now that gentleman that’s got the first desk in that 
office there is Mr. Uhrig, our manager. He has got a 
very kind face and don’t look like he was going to eat you 
up. The man at the 2nd desk is Mr. Spolander, our stores 
manager. He seldom laughs, but when he does we know 
something has tickled him very much. That desk in that 
office is occupied by Mr. Talmage, our sales manager. He 
is so busy he doesn’t want Mr. O’Connor to send up any 
orders to be approved unless they are big enough to buy 
the house out. That gentleman there is Mr. Flack. He 
entertains us at noon by telling us how many eyes he’s 
blacked, how many noses he’s broken and showing his 
musle. This is Mr. Betterman, our great talker. He 
talks so much that he has chewed nearly all the corners 
of his desk off. That man is Geo. Olmstead, our shop 
clerk. He’s a fine fellow (he gives us hersheys every now 
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and then). But it makes no difference—we are altogether 
all the time for everything electrically. 

Our stenographers are always on the go, always ready 
to give the best service possible and getting out all letters, 
no matter how late. The only thing is, they make us 
office boys shag quite a bit. Jim, the stationary boy, is 
always getting yelled at because he hasn’t got the room 
full of forms, but he doesn’t care because he knows if he 
hasn’t they will wait till he has and likes to look upon the 
fair. That boy sitting there stamping those envelopes 
just loves to open mail, stamp envelopes, ans. bells and. 
wash out inkwells. 

If I were manager I would have all the men put there 
mail in their outbox straight, not have any person work- 
ing over 8 hrs. a day, especially office boys, have the men 
start signing their mail at 4:30 P. M., so the boy could 
start down to the depot by 5:30 P. M.; have the files fixed 
so when the men looked for anything they could find it; 
have at least 2 boys in stationary room to keep it up; have 
the men work more together and not chew the rag so 
much; and have a better window display. 

If there. were no office boys, the Western Electric Co. 
would be lost, lost, lost. Who would get the mail from 
the post office, open it, deliver it, take mail over to tele- 
phone co., ans. bells, wash out inkwells, stamp envelopes, 
pay telephone and light bills, go to the bank, and take 
mail to the depot, ect., ect. ? 
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Meditation 
By C. V. Conway, Office Boy, General Merchandise Department 


66 EFORE I worked for the G. M. D., 
B A good opinion I had of me. © 
Plenty of Pep and a fairly good rep, 
And pretty speedy on “getting hep.” 
But my knowledge I’ve found wasn’t very wide, 
When for this private office boy job I applied. 
In fact it was slim and narrow and scant 
But I'd always been told to never say “can’t.” 


So I started this job with my spirit high 

But I have back slid and I can’t say why. 
Yes, my spirits have dropped, I am sad to say, 
And pep and rep are wasting away. 

I guess its the worry that falls to my lot 
When things dissappear and I can not 

Find the fella, the boss quickly wants to see, 
In a case like that the “goat” is me; 

Or find the papers that are misfiled, 

And being a “goat” about drives me wild. 


And when other office boys are sick, 

That means for me a double quick. 

I have to do the whole darned job 

Extra filing for Fred and letters for Bob. 
My friends, they say “cheer up, my lad, 
The prospects won’t always look so bad, 


Some day you may fill some big man’s shoes” 
They didn’t say F. J. H.’s or whose. 


But anyway I rather doubt 

Whether they know what they’re talking about. 
They’re not my friends, by jimminee , 

Or they wouldn’t hand out such bunk to me. 
But when I’m gone and past away, 

The bosses and all the fellows will say, 

“Don’t you know he was a pretty good lad, 
I’m sorry he’s gone, too bad, too bad.” 


Well, anyway, to close this pome, 

(Its nearly 5:30 and time to go home) 

An office boy’s road aint strewn with flowers, 
No day dream time nor idle hours; 

A buzzer here and a buzzer there 

To make a fella jump for fair, 

And run for letters to the shop, 

And back again, no time to stop. 


If a fellow can stand it all it’s fate, 

And he surely deserves to grow to be great. 
Like scores around me that I see 

Who started as office boys just like me. 

If they can do it, why so can I, 

And if that’s not true,—Pray tell me why. 


on 
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“The Men Behind the Pliers” —General Foreman F. M. Minuse and His Gang. To the Loyalty and Skill of These Men Worcester Owes 
the Record-Breaking Restoration of Its Service 


Restoring 19,000 Lines in N ine -Days 


Western Electric Installers Do a Record-Breaking Job at Worcester, Mass. 


E installation de- 
partment has add- 
ed another line to 

the Western Electric 
Company’s enviable rec- 
ord for emergency serv- 
ice given under great 
pressure. 


In the present in- 
stance the record con- 
sists in having restored 
telephone service to 
nearly 19,000 subscrib- 
ers in a total period of 
less than nine days. 

A fire in the New 
England Telephone & 
Telegraph Company’s 
Park office at Worcester, 
Mass., in the early morn- 
ing of Saturday, March 
28th, worked its way into the intermediate distributing 
frame. When the local fire department had finished its 
work, the entire city of Worcester and several small 
suburban towns were without telephone service. 

The telephone company sent its call for aid to General 
Foreman F. M. Minuse at his home in Boston. He set 
the necessary wheels in motion, and within a few hours 
tons of material and scores of men were being hurried 
into Worcester. 

Before noon of the day of the fire the biggest emergency 
restoration job in the history of the telephone business 
was in full swing. 

The installing forees handling the restoration were or- 


The Remainder of the Installing Force. These Men Were Getting Some 
Much Needed Sleep at the Time the Larger Picture Was Taken. 


ganized in two shifts to 
work twelve hours each. 
These shifts were sub- 
divided into several 
small gangs, each with a 
trained foreman in 
charge to insure the 
closest possible super- 
vision. 

Working almost with- 
out intermission, one 
gang succeeding another 
so closely as to make the 
break barely percepti- 
ble, the destroyed cir- 
cuits were replaced and 
the damaged lines sorted 
out and reconnected at 
a rate which gave back 
service to an average of 
2,000 subscribers every 
twenty-four hours. The wind-up came on Sunday, April 
dth, when at 9:00 P. M. the mayor of Worcester soldered 
In the last connection. 

Some mental picture of the size of the installers’ task 
may be gained from the following figures: 

The installing crews worked a total of 207 hours. 
During this period they placed in position 35,145 feet of 
cable of various styles, and 156,000 feet of three-stranded 
eross-connection wire, a total of 2,700,000 conductor feet. 

The splices and connections to terminals and other ap- 
paratus necessary in locating this great quantity of wire 
In its proper position in the switchboard and terminal 
frames entailed the handling and soldering of a total of 
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H. A. 
Grunwald and his 


Foreman 


Gang of Splicers at 
Work at the Point of 
Greatest Congestion. 


Six hundred cables 
were brought together 
at this point for splic- 
ing, each splice in- 
volving the handling 
The 


picture gives a good 


of 192 wires. 


idea of the cramped 
and 
tions under which the 


men had to work. 


237,000 connec- 


tions. 

Careful organi- 
zation, perfect co- 
operation with the 
forces of the tele- 
phone company, 
and the ability of 


Something He Never Forgets 


N office boy whose brains were quite porous 
With puns and poor quips used to bore us 
When asked if he knew 
Any girls, said, “a few,” 
Then added quite slyly, “of chorus.” 
—Conrad Ulmer, Office Boy, New York. 


crowded condi- 


Front of the First Section of the Park Switchboard, Showing 17,600 Multiple Jacks and 
Associated Cabling Turned Back on to the Roof of the Switchboard in Order That the 
Underlying Wet and Burned Cables Might be Located and Replaced 


j a E A 
Dick: Hazel who. 
Mr. V.: Hazelnut. 
Dick: No but I seen Annie. 
Mr. V.: Annie who. 
Dick: Anybody. 


Foreman “Bill” Ahl 
and his Gang of Wire- 
men Replacing Burned 
and Water-Soaked 
Cabling Terminating 
in the Park Switch- 
board. 

A tester and in- 
spector may be seen 
at work at the ex- 
treme right of this 
picture. These men 
were a part of a force 
of experts kept on 
duty throughout the 
restoration to insure 
that the work done 
should be of a sub- 
stantial and permanent 
character. 


Hawthorne and 
the Boston distrib- 
uting house to get 
material to the 
ground as fast as 
needed, made this 


showing possible. 
W. O. Titus. 


Some of Dick’s Jokes 
Say Dick did you see Hazel. 


— Dick the Office Boy. 
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GOSSIP. GATHERED | BY THE “DISTRIBUTING HOUSE CORRESPONDENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
R. F. Geeseka, Correspondent 
SOME EXTRACTS FROM THE “BULLETIN” 


The BULLETIN .is a typewritten periodical issued at 
spasmodic intervals by the office boys at Minneapolis. The 
editor is Albert Koche, Jr., the manager is A. A. Hor- 
witz, and the publisher is Harry C. Silverman. The fol- 
lowing extracts are culled from Vol. I, No. 2, issued in 
January, 1914: 


A NEW WATER FOUNTAIN INSTALLED IN THE W. E. CO. 


The Western Electric officials, thanks to their grand idea, have 
installed a drinking fountain in ‘the shipping room. This drinking 
fountain is of the latest model in the drinking line. It, for one 
thing, does away with the public drinking cup, and also saves time 
and the waste of water. The shippers and packers save time by 
getting their drinks in half the time they used to in the old way. 

The water comes out of an ordinary tank which passes through 
a pipe to a place where you press a button, and up springs the 
water. 

It makes one look back to the old Arabian days when Herman the 
Great used to do these wonderful things—making water spring out 
of rocks and things like that. l 


November 15, 1913, was one of the saddest days the Western 
Electric Mailing Department has ever pna: the reason being 
that Miss F. Cohen left the Mailing Department to devote her 
attentions to that of the Billing. 

In regard to her being in the Mailing Department, she has per- 
formed her duties to perfection, and this we believe has a great 
deal to do with her being promoted, and therefore, we wish to con- 
gratulate her on her suceess. 

As perhaps you know, when Miss Cohen was in the mailing de- 
partment she used to go around collecting mail, and this she did 
frequently well. She acquired this habit so that even now, a month 
later, she can’t help but collect mail. 

Besides filling Mr. Cole’s place, at 8:30 to 9:00 A. M., 
care of the 8 o'clock mail. 

Summing all this up We have arrived at the conclusion that it 
will be hard to find a second Miss Cohen:: 


EDITORIAL 


The number of persons in the office and elsewhere in the Western 
Electric Building that are aware of the fact that there is a labra- 
tory in this building is limited to a very small number. 

Of course, this labratory is not QUITE as large as that used by 
Thomas Edison or any other such distinguished gentlemen. But 
nevertheless the one in the building serves its purpose as well as 
if it were twice as large as the one used by Mr. Edison. 

It is not my intention to keep the reader in suspense, and there- 
fore the “cat will be let out of the bag” by telling you that this 
said labratory of the third floor is used for the purpose of coloring 
electric lamps 

Carl, of the third floor, is in charge and also is the operator of 
this apparatus; and if reports are true, he will gladly color a lamp 
any color for you, although we do not know whether or not there 
is a charge for doing the above. 

When the writer saw Carl at work, coloring lamps, it looked 
“AWFULLY SIMPLE” and informed Carl of that fact. Upon 
saving this, the writer was given his chance, and discovered that 
it was “SIMPLY AWFUL” the way a person can spoil lamps. 

Now that I have revealed the secret, and informed you where it 
is, it is up to you to secure any further information that you so 
desire. This information can be from Carl, on the third floor. 


she takes 


THANKS TO THE “STENOES” 


The manager and editor of the BULLETIN wish to express their 
gratitude to the stenographers for their assistance rendered in help- 
ing put out the first issue of the WESTERN ELECTRIC BULLETIN. 
The stenographers express their willingness to offer what assistance 
they can, and for this we are also thankful. 


PITTSBURGH 
W. A. Wayman, Correspondent 


As time goes on the changes come 
And old, familiar faces go— 
New ones appear, and stay awhile, 
Then vanish from the Western, 
We find their places ably filled, 
But ’twould fill us with abhorence 
To even see someone attempt 


To succeed our manager, L. M. Dunn. 
—Meredith G. Machesney, Office Boy. 


A PLEA 
Perplexing is my task 
A favor I would ask— 
Please print this verse! 
Do not send it back 
To the same old Pittsburgh shack. 
You’ve printed worse. 
Grant me one request— 
Your poem I love the best; 
For goodness’ sake don’t be stern 
Because I’m versifying up the Pittsburgh firm. 
—M. G. M., O. B. 


CINCINNATI 


J. F. Dohan, Correspondent 
THE OFFICE BOY’S DREAM 


Oh “Boss” if you were just a common clerk like me 

And I your Boss you’d see how nice I’d be to thee 

I’d always let you have your way, I’d never frown at you 
and say 

“Your work was not done well today, 
not do.” | 


such service will 


I’d always give you easy work you’d never hear me say 

Nor would I shake my head and growl “I want it done 
this way” 

Pd let you dope it out yourself how pleasant it would be 

If you were wrong I’d say all right, I think so much of 
thee. 


I’d let you start at nine each day no clock there’d be to 
punch 

You’d leave at noon and play some pool when you had 
finished lunch 

And every day I’d wager your best you’d try to do 

I’d never wear a grouch and I would often say to you 


Young man, your services are swell I’m tickled most to 
death 

July is coming pretty soon and then you’d hold your 
breath 

You’re only getting six a week, well that will never do 

You should be getting twelve at least I think so much of 
you —Elmer Wittfield, Office Boy. 
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DENVER 
Miss M. Cassedy, Correspondent 


Behold, the ex-office boy now grown 
to salesmanship, entirely eligible for 
matrimonial honors and the fastest 
talker west of Hawthorne's promises 
Harold Chester Biglin, formerly of 
Broadway, now of Denver. He an- 
nexed himself to the New York organ- 
ization, at $3 per week, just eight days 
before Christmas, 1896. His first 
duties included washing ink wells at a 

H. C. Biglin time when only two men in the office 
(Messrs. Thayer and Salt) oceupied private rooms, and 
tradition has it that at least two ink wells were not only 
cleaned, but polished as well. Some years later our au- 
burn-haired one met E. W. Rockafellow, present Assistant 
General Sales Manager, and refused to let loose until he 
was given the “call of the West” and transferred to Den- 
ver. Under the jurisdiction of Alexander Brown, Man- 
ager at Denver, he was hoisted to the highest pinnacle of 
fame and placed in charge of the sales department. Who 
savs that Denver has no Broadway or Wall Street? Let 
it be known that our hero will sell either one, whether or 
not we have it in stock. Before you convict him of being 
salesman, listen—he admits it!—H. H. A. 


THE JUNIOR CLERK’S LAMENT 


If you don’t know her you have 
missed a great deal. She was our fat 
mail clerk and a good one, too. Back 
by her desk is a tier of filing cases and 
Mice used to nest around her, which 
was very delaterious. Anyway she 
smiled at me and it was up to me to 
get in her good graces and dispose of 
the objectionable rodents. 

One evening I waited after work and 
got some things on account from the Harry L. Frost 
stock clerk. The janitor let me scatter them on the floor 
near her desk and I promised to get there early next 
morning and clean up the mess. I took some old wire, a 
W estern Electric Pittsfield Spark Coil, four Ignition Bat- 
teries, two pieces of tin, a block of wood and a piece of 


cheese left over from lunch, and hooked them up as shown 
in my diagram. 


Di ` 
ets = Murdersome Mousekiller: (1) Piece of Cheese; (2) 
a of Wood with Tin Top; (3) Sheet of Tin; (4) Western 
ectric-Pittsfield Spark Coil; (5) Battery 


Nex me . 
on i oe I came to work early and found five mice 
oor, four of them were dead and one was still 


kicking. This makes it plain that a Western Electric 
Pittsfield Spark Coil is a good one when used by the right 
party and much better than a Vacuum Cleaner. 

You ask if this wholesale killing helped me any? I 
should say not! Girls are ungrateful creatures and she 
is now casting eyes at a skinny price clerk. 

.Harry L. Frost, Head Office Boy. 


CLEVELAND 
Sixth City 
E. W. Shepherd, Correspondent 
CLEVELAND ELECTRICAL EXPOSITION 

From May 20th to 30th the greatest electrical exposi- 
tion (barring none) in the country during 1914 will be 
held in Cleveland. 

New York may stand for sky-scrapers, Chicago for 
stock-yards, Milwaukee for beer, but Cleveland will stand 
for electrical shows.* 

The exposition is to be given under the auspices of the 
Electrical League of Cleveland, and its success is already 
assured. Approximately one hundred companies have 
already made application for space and about seventy per 
cent. of these companies are manufacturers. AH the elec- 


trical jobbers of Cleveland have made reservations. 
* And it’s about the only one left that will—Ep AND ADV. MGR. 


Oh!! Editor!! Will the “Historical Blunders” at Chi- 
cago have to be brought down to date? “Poor John,” the 
historian. 


The accompanying photograph is 
evidence that Cleveland has an office 
boy. His name is Frank J. Drahos. 
We have another, whose name is Louis 
Timbers, but he is too modest. They 
were asked to collaborate in writing for 
the News. They did. Here is their 
combined effort: 

Louis Timbers says: “No, I don’t 
drink.” 

Frank J. Drahos 


PHILADELPHIA 
L. R. Browne, Correspondent 
OUR SALES MANAGER-OFFICE BOY 
A. L. Hallstrom, sales manager of the Philadelphia 
house, entered the Company’s employ as an office boy at 
Chicago in 1895. In 1902 he was transferred to Kansas 


City, doing warehouse and service work. He came to 
Philadelphia in 1903. He was appointed sales manager 
in 1907. 


Sart ee ow 
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CHICAGO’S OLD TIME OFFICE BOYS 
Standing, left to right: Lenke (’08); Binyon ('06); Cahill (08); Wallgren (’07); O’Donell (’'10); Caestecker ('10); Styles ('09); 


Pinkall (’09); Rosenthal (’08). 


Sitting: Letourneau (99); Haase (Chicago Tel. 1886); Valenta ( 


CHICAGO 
H. L. Grant, Correspondent 
A LETTER 
A poet said: “Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey.” 
Where Youth is subject to restraint, and Age holds full 
survey. | 
No inspiration for the boys like records in our vault; 
Just think of Uhrig, Milnor, Clifford, Bancker, Culp, and 
Salt. 


Such names as these are all we need to keep us at our 
work— 

For with their deeds fresh in our minds, we have no time 
to shirk. 

Some day we hope that you will find that Western’s hall 
of fame 

Is incomplete — unless the scroll contains our humble 
name. 


One thought in closing, just a word, to ease the trials we 
bear : 
Don’t load us up at 5:15 and send us everywhere. 
And when (fagged out from rush of work) dull care has 
chased your joy, 
Just be as cheerful as you can. 
Your friend, 


The Office Boy. (W. M. G.) 


ROTATION OF CORRESPONDENTS 
Another new face heads the New York Column in the 
News. The King is dead! Long live the King! Give 
them time and the picture of every New Yorker will be 
rotated at the head of the column. A. H. B. 


The following, says E. R. G., was one of my most amus- 
ing experiences with an office boy. Back in 1891 I was 
requested by Mr. Bennett, who was leaving early, to sub- 
mit a letter to Mr. Barton before sending out. I made 
several trips upstairs to see Mr. Barton, but each time 
found him engaged. Finally I called an office boy and 
told him to go upstairs and see if Mr. Barton was in his 
office. Imagine my surprise at his asking: “If he is, shall 
I tell him to come down?” 


"91;) Culp ('89); Weiss (01); Kearsley ('87) ; Caestecker (’05). 


BROBDIGNAGS 
Cleveland reports on page 12 of the April News that 
its organization “includes many old Western Electric men 
extending from New York to Denver.” Old Doc Estep, 
please look into this. 


ka THE r 
t > 4 EXPERIENCE 

(——} COMPANY 
CT] AAPONOKs HUSTLE 
, PROPRIETORS o 


The Office Boy and His 


University 


Rapid Mail Service at 
Chicago 


THE OFFICE BOY 


How soft to be an Office Boy, 
With nothing on his mind, 
But to the Bosses’ steno 
To be always sweet and kind. 


How soft to be an office boy, 
A punching of the clock, 

On the watch for quitting time, 
With deep schemes in his “block.” 


I wish I’d been an office boy, 
A great career I'd show, 
The wonder of the ages, 
Who started down below. 
A. H. B. 


CONTRIBUTED BY AN OFFICE BOY 
One day the stenographer in our office found the simple 


} 
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CHICAGO’S HOPES FOR THE FUTURE 
Standing, left to right: Charles Palonek, Isadore Hellman, Dan Kakuhowski, Norman Gottwald, Herman Koch, Kenneth Fairchild, 
Alex Pavelkis, John Marvan, John Segurson, John Lynch, Timothy Madden. 
Sitting: Michael Filetti, Philip Conley, Walter Gunther, Roy Schumacher, Dan Rooney, John Kazmarczyk, Joe Darmaco, Joseph 


Dort, Iver Dahl, James Cairns. 


word “Ish-ga-bibble.” She was so puzzled and couldn’t 
think what it meant, that she uttered out in great amaze- 
ment: 

What-t! does!! Ish-Ga-Bibble, Mean!!? 

She almost could imagine herself what it meant by the 
way we were roaring. 

In writing this contribution I had to sharpen my pencil 
three times, used five sheets of paper and almost wore out 
a nickel eraser—that’s some expense. —Alex P. 


If you want a wealth of knowledge, 
That will beat a course in college; 
If you want success and with at, all its joy; 
Then take a tip from me— 
If a leader you would be— 
Just make your start with Western 


As an 
OF- 
FICE 
BOY. | 
C. M. C. 
ATLANTA 


O. Whitmire, Correspondent 
A WORD FROM TWO OF ATLANTA’S OFFICE BOYS 


Being glad for the poor down-trodden office boy to get 
a chance to “rap” some of the “GUYS” higher up, who 
might have been “office-boys” in “their time,” but who 
now havn’t a bit of sympathy for the lads around here 
when they want anything done in a hurry; I am going to 
tell you what I would do if I were in their place: 

Ist. I would give all office boys fifty cents per day in 
addition to their salaries for ice cream. 

2nd. They should only work three hours per day and 
each one should be supplied with an assistant to do the 
manual labor. 

rd. During the baseball season I would send them to 
town after packages every afternoon with instructions not 


to punch the clock going or coming, and with a “BASE- 
BALL TICKET” in their pocket. 
Knowing that all the office boys in the employ of the 
Western Electric Company agrees with me, I am, 
Clyde Rowell. 


As this is to be the office boys’ issue of the News, I am 
glad to have an opportunity of expressing my apprecia- 
tion of this publication, which gives us an insight into the 
doings of our other houses and has told us of the great 
work done by former office boys and the heads of the 
organization in making the Western Electric Company 
the largest electric supply house and manufacturer of 
telephones in the world. 

While there is no one in our organization occupying a 
high position, as the Atlanta house is young, there are 
several old boys here: Mr. E. J. Wallis, Mr. W. B. Wal- 
lace, Mr. O. S. Lair, having been with the Company many 
years. 

I hope by following their instruction and profiting by 
their suggestions to some day be referred to as “an office 
boy who has risen to a high position with our Company.” 

C. E. Dickenson. 


ONE OF OUR EX-OFFICE BOYS 
William Barker Wallace, assistant 
treasurer at Atlanta, entered the em- 
ploy of the Western Electric Company 
in April, 1890, as office boy at New 
York. He was later assigned to credit 
and collection work, and remained at 
New York until October 16, 1911, when 
he came to Atlanta to occupy the posi- 
tion he still holds. 
HOUSTON 
F. G. Caldwell, Correspondent 
Houston challenges the world on office boys as to name 
and size. Our entry: Harvey Sellingsloh ; age, 17 years; 
height, 6 ft., 114 inch; weight, 160 lbs. He is all Texan. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
C. L. Huyck, Correspondent 

A boy is a boy, find him where you may, place him 
where you will, and remains as such until the end of the 
chapter. He lives in a gloriously free and pagan world 
of his own; admires Deadwood Dick, views circuses and 
baseball games by unorthodox methods, runs away occa- 
sionally to be a cowboy, pummels his friends and his ene- 
mies impartially, jeers at the girls (they will get even 
some day), and carries on the good fight against his tra- 
ditional enemies, Teacher and The Cop. 

The era of the comic supplement office boy, however, 1s 
past. He no longer—if he ever did—pulls off those stunts 
which endear the Katzenjammer Kids to our hearts. 
Once upon a time, maybe, he used to vivisect typewriters 
or answer the bookkeeper’s prayer for a raise by placing 
bent pins upon his stool. He broke fresh ground in the 
study of wastebaskets by inverting them deftly upon 
stenographic coiffures, and we remember one scientific 


specimen who was wont to illustrate the basic principles - 


of physics by means of a whirling desk fan and sundry 
Gem clips. 

He still retains his boyish spirits—thank goodness for 
that !—but he realizes that especial and exceptional op- 
portunities for advancement are offered by our company 
to the right sort—to the fellow who, in baseball parlance, 
can put something on the ball. 


Ernest A. Crowson became a 
card clerk on April 27th, 1903. 
He filled successive positions 
as stock card clerk, stock- 
keeper, stores salesman, head 
store salesman, traveling sales- 
man, and on July 5th, 1909, he 
was made the manager of our 
Oakland store, which’ position 
he still holds. 


C. L. Huyek is another office-boy Jack who has ascended 
the Western Electric Beanstalk, being successively office 
boy (in 1903), card clerk, price clerk, buyer, stockkeeper 
and sales specialist. 


BOSTON 
D. A. Chase, Correspondent 
A SHOCKING DISCOVERY 
Ilarvard engineering professors have determined that 
switchboard operators become charged with electricity to 
an alarming degree. Great possibilities in this discovery. 
After the initial charge, why can’t all storage batteries be 
discarded? Suggest that our engineers investigate this 
proposition. 


FROM A BOSTON PEDESTRIENNE 

Thank you, Dallas, for the invitation to go tramping. 
If you'll make your vacation coincide with ours, we’ll send 
a representative to meet you “more than half way.” Shall 
we drop in, New York, on our way by? We hope we are 
not tramping on sacred ground by even attempting to 
write an article for the page that once was ours. 

A. D. G. 
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ST. LOUIS 
é F. W. Cherry, Correspondent 
One of the best things that we have here at St. Louis 
is the School of Instructions held every Tuesday evening. 
The speakers are men of the Sales Department who speak 
on different subjects. This is a good thing for amateurs 
who have hopes of some day being a salesman. 


—Joseph Gulian. Office Boy. 


The Office Boys of the St. Louis House 


(Left to right): Edward Rauschkolb, Willie Boehing, 
Joseph Gulian, Rudolph Yeager, Harry Wiswell 


Our assistant shop foreman, Ed. Fix, is contributing 
the accompanying caricature. 


HE HAVENT. 
ANY -34 -G -SCREWS 
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ONLY A DREAM) 
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EDDYTORIAL 
Sing a song of six pence, 
A pocket full of rve, 
Why is it in the springtime, 
All the grandmother's die? 
— Little Alma. 
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DALLAS 
O. T. Hazelton, Correspondent 

Ross Cummings has asked your correspondent to put 
in a good roast on Salesman Russell, because he allowed 
his auto to stand on the street overtime the other day and 
as a result was arrested and fined $2. We mention it for 
no other reason than to call attention to the fact that we 
have a salesman who owns an auto. 


POETRY IS EASY FOR OUR OFFICE BOYS 
We go to work at Seven-thirty, 
Work on mail ’till ten 
And from then on we answer bells 
*Till goodness knows just when. 
At noon the ringing of the dinner bell, 
Is mighty good music when you work like we do. 
—Jimmy Sharp. 


Just as a reminder to some of you who forget that we 

Southerners ever move fast: 
a Dallas, March 31, 1914. 

Western Electric Co., | 

GENTLEMEN :—Our general toll wire chief requests that 
I thank you for the efficient service rendered in connec- 
tion with our requisition. 

I fully agree with him that the service was exceptionally 
vood, considering the fact that a part of the material had 
to be repaired and a part picked up from outside parties. 


Notwithstanding this fact, the material was delivered. 


within twelve hours after receipt of the order. 


With best wishes for the successful handling of emer- 


gency orders in the future, I am yours truly, . 
[Signed] T. L. POWELL, Supt. Supplies. 


CONTRIBUTED BY THE OFFICE BOYS 
Ross Cummings was in Houston last week for two days. 


I wonder if the office boys at Chieago are as breezy as 
the members of their Sales Department. I bet they ain't. 
Office boys are usually all right. I hope I don’t ever have 
to be a salesman at Chicago. Gee! 


I wrote two poems for this Edition of the News but I 
bet you won't see them. One was about our suffragettes 
and all three of them told Mr. Hazelton that he’d get his 
if he sent them in. Maybe Pll send them to you myself 
some day. They’re pretty good. 


Mr. Faubion, our Texas Ranger Salesman, showed us 
some picture postals the other day. One of them was of 
General Villa and he looked just like a tough Mexican, 
all right. 

P. S.—Jimmy Sharp just told be that that postal wasn’t 
General Villa at all. It was Mr. Faubion. That's a good 
joke on me all right. 


I saw Mr. Van eome in with a suit ease this morning 
and was going to write something for your paper and say 
he was just going out on a little hunting trip down in 
south Texas, but just after that I heard him sav that “by 
jinks” (except he didn’t say “jinks” and I don't want to 
say what he did because I don’t use that kinda language), 
if any “gosh hecked” (see explanation above regarding 
‘jinks”) members of the Dallas organization sent any 
more items to the News he wanted them to talk about 
something else besides his hunting trips. So I guess [ll 
have to omit mention of the same this time. ' 


In looking over the art gallery of correspondents for the 
News in the March issue, I wondered if any of those fel- 
lows knew they were going to have their pictures put in 
the paper. Gee, but it’s no wonder the News has such 


good reading in it—those correspondents just had to have 


Dallas’ Office Boys 
Albert, Jimmy, Charlie, Dick, Philip 


(Goodness ain’t it awful to have things so quiet in the 
office two whole days at a time?) 


One of our ball players fell down and stuck his thumb 
in the ground and broke it while chasing a high fiy, in 
last Saturday’s game. I’m glad it wasn’t my thumb. 


I always run both ways when Mr. Drury rings the an- 
nunciator. I never saw anyone before who could look 
-vou’re fired” so much all the time. 


Some Future Dallas Office Boys 


Masters Johnson, Willett, Coad, Kruegel, Plumlee, 
On reel, Master Hazelton 


Left to right: 


some redeeming features, didn’t they ? 
they wrote like they look! 
I guess I'll quit now. The boss is looking at me and it’s 
time to get out the mail—so long for this time. 
— Phil and Albert. 


Jiminy, suppose 


FROM A DALLAS GIRL 
This month we are called on to contribute to an Office 
Boys’ number. Perhaps it would have been just as well 
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if the office boys had written all the items, as everyone 
will probably think they did anyway and, as usual, blame 
“Jimmie or Phil.” 


It is surprising how eagerly one comes to look for the 
News to appear. There is not always much from our own 
office, we regret, but the items from the other houses, 
whose work and play, joy and “grief” we know are just 
like our own, make us realize that after all the “Western 
Electric” is just one big family, and we are glad we 
belong. BEssIE MAGUIRE. 


Mr. Van Valkenburgh spent several days in Houston 
recently working on the new building proposition. It is 
expected that we will soon be in shape to issue invitations 
to the tango party with which we expect to dedicate the 
new building. 

OMAHA 
J. M. Bateman, Correspondent 
THE BELL-HOP 


Ding-a-ling-a-ling! 

There goes that bell again! 
No matter what I’m doing, 

I hear somebody chewing— 
“Come here—boy—and hurry”! 
Oh—well! I should worry. 


Ding-a-ling Ding-a-ling, 

Off I go kean j 

Same old round on Thursday, 

Saturday and Monday. 

Just the same old ding-a-ling— 

Wish they’d break the darned old thing. 
Every -day’s a fun-day 

For the guys who ring that bell— 

But for me they’re all like—well— 

You can well imagine. 


Ding-a-ling-a-ling-a-ling! 

There it rings once more. 

Bet that’s Chestnut—hear him sing— 
Hear him getting sore 

When I don’t go on the run? 


Mr. Goodell ain’t so bad— 

Never catch him getting mad. 
Why—one day last week he said 
“Bertie, you should have a bed— 
In my private office there— 

Or in fact most anywhere, 

So—in case you should grow weary— 
While you're picking up the mail— 
You could take a quiet snooze, 

Rest yourself and read the News.” 


Ding-a-ling-a-ling! 
Just hear that buzzer scream. 
I wish this was a holiday— 
So I could end that dream. 
—Bertie, the Office Boy. 


SALT LAKE CITY 
A. R. Loughborough, Correspondent 


One of our customers from the extreme part of South- 
ern Utah called on us the other day. He was building a 
new house and after our lamp man had told him in every 
language the many virtues of Holophane Shades, he took 
him through the stock. Our customer was very much in- 
terested, and asked a number of questions. When they 
reached the pole line hardware stock, there were a number 
of 8-inch and 12-inch Bierce anchors lying loose. The 
customer, after scrutinizing them very carefully, re- 
marked, “What kind of Holophane shades are those?” 

And the lamp man, without a smile, replied: “Oh, they 
are used in a foundry.” 


NEW YORK 
A. H. Howard, Correspondent 
Some of New York’s Ex-Office Boys 


J. J. GILBERT 


Entered the employ of 
the Western Electric Com- 
pany on May 5, 1890, at 
Thames Street, as an office 
boy and stenographer. He 
remained there in this po- 
sition for about three years 
and was then made in- 
spector of bells and buz- 
zers, doing this work for 
about five years. 

In 1898 he was trans- 
ferred to the export de- 
partment under Mr. Har- 
mon Salt, having charge 
of the correspondence and 
quotations. 

Mr. Gilbert is now in 
charge of the export sales department and has been for 
some years. 


J. J. Gilbert 


F. J. HYLAND 

Entered the employ of 
the Western Electric Com- 
pany December 21st, 1892, 
as an office boy. 

In July, 1893, he was 
made export bill of lading 
clerk. 

In February, 1894, he 
was made shipping ticket 
clerk. 

In November, 1894, he 
was made shipping ticket 
and bill clerk. 

In November, 1896, he 
was made purchase ledger 
clerk. 

In January, 1898, he 
was given charge of the 


F. J. Hyland 


purchase ledger department. 

In December, 1898, he was transferred to the export 
department and has been there ever since, his present po- 
sition being that of assistant to J. J. Gilbert. 


NOTES BY THE OFFICE BOYS 
Jim Thorpe breaks quite a few records, but he hasn’t 
anything on George Fink and Conrad Ulmer of the 
Graphophone Department. They break records the whole 
year round. 


Gustav Otto of the Pole Department was talking all 
winter what a great left fielder he is, so we took him up 
to Van Cortland Park recently and told him to play left 
field. He turned around somewhat bewildered and whis- 
pered to a friend close by, “Where is left field on these 
grounds, vou know I never played here before.” 
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A. G. MASON 


He entered the employ 
of the Western Electric 
Company as a messenger 
at the beginning of 1898. 

On January 1, 1899, he 
was transferred to the ex- 
port department, where he 
remained for four years. 

He was then transferred 
to the purchasing depart- 
ment under M. A. Ober- 
lander, where he remained 
five years, checking pur- 
chase orders, and after- 
wards assigning orders on 


suppliers. 
A. G. Mason When the supply and 
telephone departments 


were separated he took up the position of supply depart- 
ment buyer, retaining that position for six years. 

In February, 1913, he was transferred to the sales de- 
partment as a sales specialist man. 

In February, 1914, in addition to his specialty sales 
work he assumed charge of the pricing and quotation 
work. : 


J. W. PEARCE 

He entered the employ 
of the Western Electric 
Company in 1893 as an 
office boy. = 

In 1894 he assisted Miss 
Burgert in keeping record 
of correspondence. 

In 1895 -he was trans- 
ferred to Thames Street 
retail store as an assistant 
stockkeeper. 

In 1896 he was made 
stockkeeper. 

In 1897 he was made a 
counter salesman. 

In 1899 he was made a 
city salesman, which posi- 
tion he has continued to 
hold up to the present time. 


J. W. Pearce 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF NEW YORK SERVICE 


Our innate modesty prevents us from inserting this 
clipping from the Asbury Park Press, regarding a recent 
sale made at our Murray Street store: 


WORK ALREADY BEGUN TO REPAIR CITY FIRE ALARM 

Wire for rebuilding the city fire and police alarm systems was 
purchased in New York of the Western Electric Company by Fire 
Chairman Charles Rugarber and City Electrician Irving Coleman 
yesterday. While the Western Electric Company’s bid was higher 
than that of its nearest competitor, the other concern was unable 
to guarantee shipments within a week, Mr. Rugarber said today, 
while the Western Electric Company will deliver immediately. 

All necessary fixtures were also purchased yesterday, including 
cross-arms, of Washington fir, the Western Electric people having 
just that number of this material on hand. 


The above order was taken on Saturday, March 21st. 
All the material on the ground Monday, March 23rd. 

We do this so often that we promise never to impose 
again upon the News’ readers. 


E. T. RICE 


Entered the employ of 
the Western Electric Com- 
pany in 1890 as an office 
boy. 

After about three months 
he was assigned to the 
work of making out ship- 
ping tickets, shop orders, 
acknowledging orders, 
making out the necessary 
papers on export ship- 
ments, and doing clerical 
work for Mr. Wilkins in 
connection with: Western 
Union business. 

In August, 1891, he was 
transferred to the pur- 
chase department at the 
same time continuing to handle the Western Union work. 

About 1900 he was transferred to the sales department 
handling all business of telegraph companies and also mis- 
cellaneous apparatus not telephone apparatus manufac- 
tured by the Western Electric Company. 

January 1, 1913, he was transferred to take charge of 
the department handling returned goods. 


E. T. Rice 


R. GORDON 

Entered the employ of 
the Western Electric Com- 
pany on May 7, 1894, as 
an office boy. 

In 1897 he was trans- 
ferred to the stock depart- 
ment. 

In 1900 he was trans- 
ferred to the supply serv- 
ice department. 

In 1902 he was trans- 
ferred to the telephone de- 
partment. 

In 1903 he was made as- 
sistant to the buyer, who 
was M. A. Oberlander. 

In 1906 he was made head 
of the stock department. 

In 1907 he was made department manager of the sup- 
ply service and stock departments. 

In 1910 he was made assistant sales manager. 

In 1912 he was made New York stores manager. 


R. Gordon 


August Otto, of the Pole Department, has recently gone 
out of the ring, but will return again in the fall. 

His opening fight is on September 1st with Jack Me- 
Ginley, of the Correspondence Section. The situation 
now looks as if the first of September will be the last of 
August. —George Fink, Office Boy. 


R. A. Werner of the New York Central Accounting Di- 
vision should have been a tack salesman. He was never 
known to explain anything to anybody without stopping 
a few times and saying, “Now here’s a point.” 

—Ex-Office Boy. 
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G. STURCKEN 

Came with the Company 
August 30th, 1597. 

During the years 1897, 
1898, and 1899 was succes- 
sively bill of lading clerk, 
assistant shipping clerk, 
and shipping clerk, hold- 
ing the latter position 
until 1901, when he as- 
sumed charge of general 
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Just think of it; “We Office Boys.” 


Even though our hours are very short, 
We always find time to have sport, 
Around the offices without any noise, 
Just think of it; “We Office Boys.” 
—Conrad Ulmer. 


EMERGENCY SHIPMENTS 


Odell is the emergency man, you know, 
He’s the fellow that keeps them on the go, 
He’s got them working from morn till night, 


service work. 


was engaged 


the stock 


G. Sturcken 


clerks. 


phases of service 
finally having charge of 
maintenance 
clerks, selectors, and order 


From 1902 to 1908 he 
in various 
work, 


In 1908, when the Boston house was opened, he became 


chief storekeeper and buyer there. 


In 1912 he returned to New York to become supply 


stores manager. 


In 1913 he became Murray Street stores manager, 


which position he still holds. 


“THE OFFICE BOYS’ NUMBER” 
This is the issue that’s named after us, 


And we’re glad to see they’ve made such a fuss, 


` Weve filled this issue with all kinds of joys, 


Just think of it; “We Office Boys.” 


Running and dashing through the offices all day, 


Before our bosses we dare not delay, 
We know everybody the company employs, 


Until the orders are shipped out right. 


A few more blizzards like we’ve gone through 
Will make the service men look blue; 

They have enough work without the snow, 
According to their faces this does show. 


Working all week is bad enough, 
But to work on Sunday is pretty ca ee 
Robinson, Wetzelberger, Maynard and Bates, 
All have lost considerable weight. 


But they can be happy anyway, 
Although they do work an extra day; 
Just think if Winter was all year ’round, 
With six foot of snow lying on the ground. 
—Conrad Ulmer. 


The operators are always picking 
On the dictaters in T8, 

The dictaters are always kicking 
About getting their work too late. 


The operators say they are not to blame, 
The dictators claim they are right, 
The way they quarrel it is a shame, 
But their bark is worse than their bite. 
—Office Boy. 


ey 


An Office Boy Who Made Good 


HARLES DECATUR WIL- 
KINSON entered the Western 
Electrice Company’s employ in 

June, 1886, when, a boy of seventeen, 
he went to work in the mailing de- 
partment at Chicago. Later in the 
same year he was advanced to the po- 
sition of mail clerk. 

In June, 1887, he was again pro- 
moted, this time to the position of 
repair and contract clerk. He con- 
tinued at this work until June, 1890, 
when he became correspondence clerk. 

In June, 1892, he was sent to San 
Francisco, as the Company’s repre- 
sentative. 

In May, 1893, he returned to Chi- 
‘cago, as a salesman, remaining at 
sales work for the ensuing seven 
years. In June, 1900, he went to St. 
Paul, assuming the management of an 
electrical firm that was later organ- 
ized as our St. Paul house. 
= In June, 1900, he went to St. Paul, 
assuming the management of an elec- 


C. D. Wilkinson 


trical firm that was later organized as 
our St. Paul house. 
In December, 1905, he was appoint- 


ed manager of our Minneapolis house, 
the position he occupies at present. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s rise in the Com- 
pany has not been a matter of “luck.” 
He has won his place in the organiza- 
tion by energy, resourcefulness, and 
sheer hard work. D. C. Richardson, 
the Company’s chief auditor, tells an 
illuminating anecdote concerning Mr. 
Wilkinson’s disposition to get things 
done, without wasting any time in dis- 
cussing who ought to do them. 

“One day,” he says, “when I was in 
Charhe’s office at St. Paul, a clerk 
came in and said that there was a 
customer outside who wanted to know 
if we had a second-hand motor for 
sale. 

“ “Yes, we have one upstairs,’ said 
Charlie, ‘I’ll get it.’ 

“Without another word he went to 
the second floor, dug the motor out of 
a pile of apparatus, cleaned it up, car- 
ried it downstairs, and made the 
sale.” 
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Activities of the Hawthorne Men’s Club 

LEASUR- are going to try 

IZED busi- to hash over the 


ness is the 
latest Hawthorne 
product, and of 
course it 1s man- 
ufactured in the 
Men's Club — 
where the fun 
comes from. 
April 3rd there 
Was an important 
business meeting 
to consider some 
revisions of the 
by-laws present- 
ed for considera- 
tion by the revi- 
sion committee. 
That sounds dry 
to you and mighty uninteresting, of course. It was dry— 
but it was ‘extra dry,” which means something else again, 
for it had the famous champagne flavor of Men’s Club 
good-fellowship. There’s that word again! But you can’t 
attend the club’s doings without soaking yourself full of 
good-fellowship, and every time anybody says Men’s Club 
to you some of it oozes out. 

But to get back to the meeting. President Holmes, the 
Big Smile, conducted the meeting. The proposed changes 
had been published in the Transmitter, beside the articles 
they were designed to replace, so that the questions could 
be thoroughly understood before the time for voting. This 
eliminated much explanation and facilitated the transac- 
tion of the business. The revisions were adopted as sub- 
mitted. The most important change was in the date of 
the elections, which will hereafter take place in June in- 
stead of October. Under the old system the officers were 
changed right in the midst of the season, and the new men 
were compelled to take charge of the many club activities 
without having an opportunity to become acquainted with 
each other's capacities and perfect their working organi- 
zation. Now they will have the comparatively inactive 
summer season in which to learn to pull together. By a 
uDanimous vote the term of the present officers was ex- 
tended to June, 1915. 

Refreshments, moving pictures and songs helped to en- 
liven things. Just because “business is business” you 
don’t have to take a big enough dose of it to commit 
suicide. A fellow could kill himself eating gum drops if 
he wanted to keep at it long enough. 

Prof. Walter Dill Scott, of Northwestern University, on 
the evening of April 10th gave an interesting lecture on 


L. P. Sittig 


“Psychology and Modern Business Efficiency.” F. L. 
Gilman, Assistant General Superintendent, introduced 


the speaker. Psychology, you know, 1s the science that 
teaches you what’s going to happen in the other fellow’s 
head when you put a proposition up to him in a certain 
way. Lots of men who never heard of it apply it in busi- 
ness all the time. They call it “business sense” or some- 
times just ordinary “horse sense.” Mr. Scott pointed 
out its principles in a common sense manner, too, and if 
you didn’t go you missed something. Don’t think we 


Instructors of Evening Classes, Hawthorne Men’s Club 
Back Row: C. B. Borgman, B. E. Niven, P. C. Clapp, S. Bracken, A. O. Avery, C. H. Bragg, 


Front Row: G. P. Anderson, E. C. Higgins, R. W. Rosendale, F. C. Peterson 


lecture for you. 
That only spoils 
it. You will have 
to do your own 
listening unless 
you want to miss 
these good things 
entirely. We are 
not an official 
dictagraph. 


Commencement Ex- 
ercises of the 
Evening Classes 


The biggest 
thing ever offer- 
ed to Hawthorne 
employees was 
the opportunity to take work in the evening classes given 
by the Men’s Club. These were not mind-muddling inves- 
tigations into the whatness of things. They were plain, 
practical courses dealing with subjects we are all inter- 
ested in—opportunities to get the special knowledge ab- 
solutely necessary for advancement in various fields. 

On April 16th the classes closed for the present season 
with appropriate commencement exercises, conducted by 
President S. S. Holmes. General Superintendent H. F. 
Albright made the commencement address to the men who 
successfully completed the prescribed work in the several 
courses. It was an occasion of historic significance to the 
Company and its employees. About 200 men received the 
certificates given by the educational committee. 

Four courses were offered this year: Elementary Elec- 
tricitty—G. P. Anderson, head instructor, P. Clapp and 
S. Bracken, assistants; Telephone Practtce—E. C. Hig- 
gins, head instructor, C. B. Borgman and B. E. Niven, 
assistants; Shop Mathematics—R. W. Rosendale, head in- 
structor, L. P. Sittig and C. H. Bragg, assistants; Ad- 
vanced Shop Practice—F. C. Peterson, head instructor, 
A. O. Avery, assistant. 

The widely varied preparation possessed by the indi- 
vidual members of the different classes made successful 
management of the courses very difficult. There is only 
one weapon that will disable a difficulty and that is good 
hard work. The instructors made vigorous use of it and 
ably helped the elub’s educational committee to make a 
successful solution of a very difficult problem. 

Next fall other classes will probably be added in sub- 
jects for which this season’s courses have opened the way. 
Make arrangements to get into them. It costs nothing to 
learn, but it is worth a lot. 

April “Makes Good” 

The members of the Men’s Club got rid of a year’s ac- 
cumulation of folly on April 24th, when they held a ses- 
sion of the “District School” on the second floor of the 
restaurant building. It is to be feared that the pupils 
did not learn a great deal during the session, but the audi- 
tors learned a lot—oh, an awful lot—mostly about them- 
selves. Some of this information was not entirely flatter- 
ing either. But it was fun to hear the other fellow get his. 
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EUGENE CHANDLER ESTEP, ASSO- 
CIATED BUSINESS SPECIALIST, 
NEW YORK 
Nineteen Years With the Company 


WILLIAM EDMUND LEIGH, ASSIST- 
ANT MANAGER AT CHICAGO 
Sixteen Years With the Company 


E began work July 5, 1898, as office 
H boy at New York, at a salary of 

$3.50 a week. In February, 1905, 
he was transferred to the comptroller’s de- 
partment at Chicago. In June of the same 
year he was sent to Antwerp as auditor. 
Here he remained until April, 1907, when 
he went to London as assistant manager and 
European comptroller. In March, 1910, he 


became manager of our Paris house. Mr. 


FREDERICK BERNARD UHRIG, WEST- 
ERN DISTRICT MANAGER 


Thirty-Three Years With the Company 


MAURICE DeKALB McGRATH, AS- 


SISTANT MANAGER AT ROME 
AND MILAN 
Nineteen Years With the Company 


Up From the Ranks---Western Electri 


Leigh was transferred to New York in Sep- 
tember, 1912, becoming foreign sales man- 
ager. His appointment as assistant manager 
at Chicago occurred in October, 1913. 


F. B. UHRIG 
R. UHRIG started with the company 
in 1881 as an office boy at Chicago. 
in 1882 he was promoted to col- 


lector. He became editor and service man 
at Chicago in 1883, holding these positions 
until 1895, when he was appointed credit 
man. On January 1, 1903, he was sent to 
Denver as first manager of our distributing 
house at that point. In 1904 he was trans- 
ferred to Kansas City as manager, and re- 
ceived the added office of Western district 
supervisor in 1906. In March, 1909, he was 
transferred to St. Louis as manager, return- 
ing to Kansas City in April of the same year. 
Mr. Uhrig’s title was changed to Western 
district manager in June, 1911. 


M. DrK. McGRATH 
NTERED the company’s employ in 
1895 as office boy at New York. 
Transferred to drafting department 
later in the same year. In 190] was trans- 
ferred to the experimental laboratory at Chi- 
cago, where he remained until 1904 when 
he was transferred to the engineering de- 


partment at Antwerp. In 1909 he was ap- 


pointed manager of our Rome office, return- 
ing to Antwerp in 1910 as sales manager. In 
January, 1911, he was appointed assistant 
manager of our Rome and Milan houses, 
which position he holds to-day. 


E. C. ESTEP 
EGAN as an office boy at Chicago in 
1895. Here he remained until July, 
1906, when he was appointed chief 
clerk at our Pittsburgh house. He became 
buyer and assistant manager at Pittsburgh 
two years later. In January, 1910, he was 
transferred to Philadelphia as assistant man- 
ager and a year later went to Detroit as 
acting manager. In June, 1911, he was as- 
signed to clerical inspection work at New 


York, and in July of the same year was 


_ transferred to the general merchandise de- - 


partment at Hawthorne to take up special 
studies. He was appointed associated husi- 
ness specialist at Hawthorne on January 1, 
1913, and on January 1, 1914, was transferred 
to New York in the same capacity. 


E. P. CLIFFORD 
NTERED employ of Western Elec- 
tric Company as office boy, Novem- 
ber, 1892. In February, 1893, he was 
transferred to the cashier's office, becoming 
cashier at New York in January, 1897. In 
July, 1900, he became chief clerk at Chicago. 
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ALBERT LINCOLN SALT, VICE-PRES- 
IDENT AND GENERAL PUR- 
CHASING AGENT 
Thirty-Three Years With the Company 


xecutives Who Began 


Appointed chief clerk at Philadelphia in 1902. 

In July, 1903, he became assistant man- 
afer at Philadelphia, and a year later was 
appointed chief inspector of warehousing and 
clerical work. He became chief clerk at 
New York in January, 1906. 

In January, 1908, Mr. Clifford was ap- 
pointed assistant manager at New York and 
eastern district manager. In October, 1910, 
he was eppointed manager of the New York 
house. 

A. L. SALT 

R. SALT entered the employ of the 
M Western Electric Company on July 

1, 1881, as office boy at New York. 
From 1882 to 1885 he was successively in 
charge of the mailing and records depart- 
ments at New York, later assistant book- 
keeper and cashier. Was appointed shipping 
ticket clerk in 1886, and later in the same 
year was placed in charge of the billing. He 
assumed charge of the retail sales at New 
New York in 1892 and was appointed as- 
sistant manager of the New York office in 
1895. In 1900 Mr. Salt was appointed as- 
sistant telephone sales manager and general 
purchasing agent. The duties of the latter 
ofice became so extensive that in 1906 he 
was relieved of the former. He has been 
general trafic manager since 1908. Mr. Salt 
was elected vice-president in January, 1913. 


EDWARD WADE ROCKAFELLOW, AS- 
SISTANT GENERAL SALES 
MANAGER 
Thirty Years With the Company 


as Office Boys 


E. W. ROCKAFELLOW 
R. ROCKAFELLOW entered the 
M company’s employ in 1884 as an 
ofice boy at New York. In 1888 
he was appointed stenographer to Mr. 
Thayer, and later in the same year was trans- 
ferred to the sales department. In 1891 he 
became manager of the Thames St. store. 
In 1898, at the outbreak of the war with 
Spain, he left the company temporarily and 
served in Cuba as captain of Company M, 
47th Volunteer. At the close of the war he 
returned to the Western Electric Company 
and was appointed sales manager at New 
York in 1901. 
In 1907 he was appointed general supply 
sales manager. He became assistant general 
sales manager in March, 1913. 


J. W. BANCKER 

E entered our employ in 1892 as office 
H boy at New York. Was transferred 

to the pay roll department in 1893 
and to the shop cost department in 1896. 
In 1898 he became head of the latter depart- 
ment. He was appointed secretary to the 
shop superintendent at New York in 1901, 
but later in the same year was placed in 
charge of the material. department. In 1905 
he was put in charge of the stores depart- 
ment at New York, and in 1907 was. ap- 


EDWARD PRESTON CLIFFORD, EAST- 
ERN DISTRICT MANAGER 


Twenty-Two Years With the Company 


JAMES W. BANCKER, ASSISTANT 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
HAWTHORNE 


Twenty-Two Years With the Company 


pointed assistant superintendent of the New 
York shop. He went to Hawthorne in the 
same capacity in 1908. In 1909 he returned 
to New York as superintendent of the New 
York shop. In 1911 he was appointed as- 
sistant works manager and superintendent of 
the C., R. & I. shops at Hawthorne, his title 
being changed to assistant general superin- 
tendent in 1913. 
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J. N. Wallace arrived in New York from Antwerp on 
March 23, and left a few days later for San Francisco. 
He sailed with his family from San Francisco for New 
Zealand on April 11. Mr. Wallace will have general 
supervision of the installation of the automatic switch- 
boards now being made at the Antwerp factory for the 
New Zealand government. 


H. L. Moynes has been transferred from Hawthorne to 
the equipment engineering department at Antwerp. He 
sailed for Europe on March 28. 


C. E. Scribner, chief engineer, sailed on March 31st on 
the Lusitania for a two month’s trip to Europe. 


LONDON 
A. S. B. Fletcher, Correspondent 


March was a very busy time for London diners, no less 
than four banquets being held during that month. 


The annual dinner of the woodworking department was 
held at the Royal Oak Hotel, Woolwich, on March 7th, 
under the chairmanship of F. Martin, head of the operat- 
ing branch. A feature of the occasion was the menu, de- 
signed by Mr. Coe, department foreman, and printed on 
thin sheets of wood veneer. 


The clerical and production branch held their annual 
dinner at the Shakespeare Hotel, Woolwich, on Saturday, 
March 7, 1914. Mr. McKenna presided. 


The annual dinner of the instrument assembly depart- 
ments was held at the Alexander Hotel, Stratford, on 
March 20th, under the chairmanship of Mr. Martin, head 
of operating branch. : 


The first dinner of the London planning branch was 
held at the Shakespeare Hotel, Woolwich, on March 27th, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Byrne. 


“The Otfice Boy’s Dream” 


Drawn by C. E. Hinton, Office Boy, Shop Cost Department, 
London 


* And to think that only last fall Rider was an American! 


AN OFFICE BOY’S DAY 


An Office Boy’s day is right full of ruts 

All the morning he’s rushing about for the knuts. 
At twelve he thinks for an hour he’s free 

But the Salesmen say go and get us some tea. 


The hooter shrills out—the day now is o'er 

But still he’s expected to do something more; 
Mr. B has bought up some junk ‘goods you know 
And says to my house with this will you go. 


He reaches his home and is thankful at last 
Another hard day full of trouble is past. 

But his night’s rest is broken with terrible dreams 
Of junk in the tea cups and subsets in creams. 


—F. Robinson, Office Boy, Sales Department. 


What Uhe poor little _—— office boy feels like 


when he has a few Poi kets bo sort 


‘ 
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Drawn by A. Paine, Shop Messenger, London 


A POST BOY’S MISHAP 


A Boy went to the dining hall, 
To get Mr. Rider’s tea* 

But when outside the employment 
Head over heels went he. 


The cups and saucers ran a mile, 
But we said “Never mind,” 

And then we said “Oh dear, Oh dear,” 
As the jugs came up behind. 


But soon we tried to clear it up, 
And an awful job we had— 

For the floor was like a swimming bath, 
Oh dear, ’twas very sad. 


The boy he felt it very much 
For fear he'd have to pay, 


Tea— 
ve gods! !—Tea!!!—Eb. 
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LONDON’S OFFICE BOYS 
Back Row: R. Langman, W. E. Netterville, C. Coe, J. Finemore, T. W. Manley 
Centre Row: G. R. Reed, A. Mackavoy, E. King, V. C. Wallace, W. G. Barnes, G. Chase, C. Hucker, W. Smith, A. Paine 
Front Row: C. Wilkinson, P. E. Sanderson, G. Smith, Mr. Horn, Mr. Kidd, F. Robinson, W. Hadfield, C. Button, A. Lake 


Sitting on Ground: W. H. Pennal, A. Armstrong 


But when he found it quite alright 
He sang out Hipp-Hooray. 


The accident happened at half-past one, 
But much better than the last— 
The second lot that we did get 
By time ’twas two half past. 
—J. F. Finemore, Post Boy, London. 


MONTREAL 
The third annual dinner of the general organization, 
Northern Electric Company, held March 14th in the St. 
Lawrence Hall, was unique in more ways that one. In the 
first place the new company, the “Northern Electric Com- 
pany, Limited,” formed through amalgamation of the 
Northern Electric and Mfg. Co., Limited, and Imperial 
Wire and Cable Company, was but 14 days old, and the 
amalgamation was celebrated by this dinner, at which 210 
sat down. Thus for the first time in festive doings both 
staffs were brought together and got to know each other 
ene A neat touch in the way of decorations was the 
ieee of the two old house flags, side by side, while be- 
und the head table a brand new “Northern Electrie Com- 

pany, Limited,” told its own story. 
ee Warren, telephone sales department, presided, 
i e chief guests were: P.F., Sise, Vice-President ; J. 
fe ap General Superintendent; C. Saye, Secre- 
nie i Jones, Treasurer; N. E. Newton, Assistant 
Browne n ent; H. Blatt, Shop Superintendent; H. D. 
Matiager oo Agent; M. K. Pike, Distributing 
R a i ns Doherty, Supply Sales Manager; C. F. 
ee able Sales Manager; E. H. McLea, Chief En- 
- The president, R. F. Sise, was unfortunately ab- 


sent, bei ; : : 
S ata detained in New York, but sent regrets and 
shes for a great evening. 


The Office Boy’s Dream 


HE office boy yawned, he had nothing to do, 
He gazed at the clock, it made him feel blue. 
The boss had gone home, while he had to stay, 
And wish that two hours would soon pass away. 
His head felt tired and began to swim, 
A nod and then all is darkness to him. 
Suddenly an idea came to pass the time, 
For the office boy’s news he would make up a rhyme. 
He got to work with all the brains he had, 
And kept on writing till he filled up a pad. 
He sent it away after signing his name, 
And anxiously waited till the next news came. 
When it came everyone saw his poem and said: 
“My, but that boy has a wonderful head.” 
All said that his poem in the news was the best, 
And the office boy proudly threw out his chest. 
Several days passed and then a letter came, ` 
From a publisher who had heard of his fame, 
They offered him riches galore if he would, 
Write and send them the best poems he could. 
He accepted and wrote and was paid in gold, 
With money enough to last till he was old. 
He then decided that he'd take a trip, 
Across the ocean on a great big ship, 
He packed up his trunk and went to the boat, 
And stood on the deck till they set it a-float. 
The ship moved and it blew a shrill whistle loud, 
The office boy shivered, the office boy cowed. 
At his desk he was sitting, much to his surprise, 
He scratched his head and he rubbed his eyes, 
Maybe he was kidnapped, a daring scheme, 
Then a light dawned on him, it had been a dream. 
He gazed all around, no one was to be seen, 
He thought of the whistle, ’twas past five fifteen, 
He was mad, took his hat, started home on a run, 
Before you could have said Jack Robinson. 


—L. H. B.. Office Boy, Department 674, New York. 
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ACTIUINES: ‘OF THE MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT. AT NAW HORNE 


WHO'S WHO AT HAWTHORNE 


Who says an angry 
bee’s mad howl is balm 
for wounded breast 
contrasted with the 
buzzer’s growl that 
robs him of his rest? 
Who whistles like a 
harbor tug and in be- 
tween times sings until 
you want to bust his 
mug and dent his dome 
with things? Who al- 
ways does the right 
thing wrong and does 
the wrong thing right, 
and files things where 
they don’t belong? 
(Just see those files! 
Good night!) Who 
knows by heart the 

. baseball dope? Yet 
when you tell him aught you’d bet your hat no white man’s 
hope could hammer in a thought. Who’d die at sunrise 
(by request) if paid for all he did? Our future boss; 
our present pest—that doggoned office kid. 


J. C. McDonnell, 
traffic manager at 
Hawthorne, has seen 
many things since he 
began his Western 
Electric career as an 
office boy away back in 
1874, but he has only once assisted at a hanging. 

There was a boy in the early days who was just a nat- 
ural born “goat.” . They had him chasing around the place 
for weather-proof volts or something of the sort about half 
of his time. And life was a grand sweet song with a pony 
ballet helping out in the chorus until the “goat” began to 
bleat to the “boss.” Then the boys held a court martial 
and decided that he must hang as a traitor. 

They caught him one noon, tied a rope under his arms, 
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put a bag over him, covering everything but his legs, and 
brought the rope out in a realistic position at the top. 
Then they hung him to a beam. 

Just at this point they heard some one coming and took 
to their heels. Unfortunately, Jack lingered an instant 
too long and ran squarely into the approaching man. It 
proved to be M. J. Kellogg, who at that time had charge 
of the factory. Mr. Kellogg was decidedly wrought up. 

“Here, you young scoundrel,” he shouted. “What do 
you mean by hanging that boy up that way?” 

“I didn’t hang him, Mr. Kellogg,” protested Jack. 

“That makes no difference,” declared the “boss.” “You 
saw him hanging there. Why didn’t you cut him down?” 

For a minute Jack was at a loss how to get around that. 
Then a happy thought struck him. ‘Well, you see, Mr. 
Kellogg,” he blurted out, “he ain’t dead yet.” _ 


William H. Weber, 
who has charge of the 
milling department, 
started with the Com- 
pany as a boy in 1875. 

Everyone has heard 
Abe Lincoln’s reply to 
the question of how long a man’s legs ought to be. Any- 
way, Billy had. He started out in life with the intention 
of emulating Abe by letting his legs also grow “at least 
long enough to reach from his body to the ground.” When 
he came to the Western he had attained just height enough 
to have a growing lad’s extravagant delight in his length 
of limb. He used to take particular pleasure in asking 
some of the short men around the shops what they in- 
tended to do after they grew up, and similar questions so 
soothing to the soul of a small man. 

Naturally, that called for r-r-revenge, 
rolled like an asphalt pavement. 

In those days there were big square pillars in the shops, 
perhaps two feet thick. One day when Billy made a pecu- 
harly cutting reference to size one of the short men bet 
that he could come nearer to joining his hands around the 
pillar than Weber could. Billy laughed scornfully, but 
the fellow insisted and finally called to another short man 
to come over and take the measurements. 


with the “r” 
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“Now, go ahead,” he invited. 

Young Weber reached out with his long lean arms and 
clasped the post in an affectionate embrace. Suddenly he 
felt his hands seized in a strong grip while something hap- 
pened in the rear that reminded him of home and mother. 
It was the most thorough “dressing down” he had received 
since the time be played hooky to go to the circus. 

From that day to this Mr. Weber has never boasted 
about his height. If you ask him how tall he is the only 
answer you will get is:—“Well, I guess I’m about big 
enough to know better.” 


Shortly after Sep- 
tember 1, 1884, the old 
Clinton Street factory 
of the Company sud- 

R| denly lost its former 
reputation for stabil- 
ity. It appeared that 

the structure must have been built over an ancient voleano, 
for it began to be shaken periodically as if by subter- 
ranean disturbance, while a dull ominous roar filled the 
air. 

The officials of the Company were first annoyed, then 
puzzled, then alarmed. The inexplicable part of the affair 
was that the rumbling seemed to come from overhead. 
They consulted Hoyle and found that no volcano had a 
right to play the game that way. So one day they went 
up to remonstrate with it and found— 

Don’t look yet! Let’s just start from another place and 
see if we can't get to the same point by a different path. 

September l, 1884, the Western Electric Company 
hired a new errand boy. In addition to erring, this lad 
Was supposed to push around a box truck in section “A,” 
an floor. The average boy pushing a truck accommo- 

ates his speed to the record of a certain “turtle named 
Lizzie,” but this lad moved like a stick of dynamite with 
ees stroke. This also was not according to Hoyle, so 
t A authorities went up to investigate him and found— 
Pane we are again! Well, they found that the vol- 
eee eles boy were one and the same thing, by 
of EM S eorge J. Du Plain. The delegation consisted 
ag arton, J. M. Jackson, W. R. Patterson, C. A. 
ri CA oe Spahn, and they wanted to know if 

Ye dn’t push that truck wiru LESS NOISE! 
a lath oh, yes! George thought he could. But he 
ee a He couldn’t slow up if he was headed for his 
ies : ion. So they fired him and hired him again on 
‘ould 0 operate a lead tape rolling machine, where he 

urry to his heart’s content. 
ship a. of time George graduated into the foreman- 
e msulating and twisting department, where 


everything goes around in a hurry. And he lived happily 
ever after. 


A BLOT OFF THE COMMUNITY? 


ee e aea The La Grange 
--* E. C. Estep and family. 43) North] Cilizen thus con- 
Ashland avenue, it is stated will move doles with New 


to New York to reside in the near : 
future. York on its recent 


acquisition of Old 
Doc Estep, ex-of- 
~ fice boy, ex-espe- 

cialist in associate 
business, and ex-visitor. In view of Doe’s aversion to any 
space being given to reports of visits we hasten to explain 
that this appears to be considered more in the nature of 
a visitation. 


Never mind! Karbo Cleanser willf' 
take out that stain. 25 cents the 
bottle at Quinn’s, _ - 

- Mee. oe eae a 


In 1895 John Mar- 
shall Hayes, general 
foreman of distribut- 
ing house shops, made 
his bow as Jimmie, the 
new office boy. He 
was, as he expresses it, 
“green as a cord”—all but his hair, which was a beautiful 
shade of sunset pink unfortunately somewhat dimmed 
now. But the green predominated, and we can prove it. 

General Manager Crandall had some visitors in his 
office one day, whom he had to take out to dinner. He 
wasn’t sure how much they would eat, so he called John 
Marshall, gave him a receipt for $100 and told him to 
take it down to the treasurer, the idea being, of course, 
that Jimmie was to bring back the money receipted for. 

One thing marred the perfection of the performance— 
Jimmie did not know his part. He hadn’t been told to 


wait for an answer, so, finding the cashier out, he put the’ 


receipt under a paper weight and skipped out to lunch. 

In the meantime the minutes passed, as the doggoned 
things will, and the money market in Crandall’s office re- 
mained in a profound slump. Visions of pie and sinkers 
waxed and waned in the minds of the hungry guests. 
Crandall talked against time, trying to keep their thoughts 
off of dinner, while in the background of his tortured mind 
stuck a harrowing picture of an unpaid grocery bill oddly 
alternating with a scene in which predominated the figure 
of a boy surrounded with $100 worth of peanuts. And 
the boy had hair the color of a maiden’s blush. 

Finally, about ten minutes to one, when the “watehful 
waiting” policy had become almost intolerable, Jimmie 
strolled carelessly in. 

+ Ld + + & # & + d # 

Gentle reader, use your imagination. We haven’t the 

heart to recount further. 
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. Twenty-two years 
ago D. W. Gee, now 
head of the output de- 
partment, joined the 
Western Electrie Coin- 
pany's select circle of 
office boys. We hate 
to tell it on Dan, but in those days his specialty was pull- 
ing nails with his teeth. He has a jaw especially suited 
for this popular indoor sport and many a nail has lost its 
foolish little head at the touch of Dan’s ruby lips, for 
when he closed on them it was a case of come out or be 
chawed in two. i 

But now-a-days you couldn’t get Dan to pull a nail with 
his teeth for love or money. There must be a reason. 
There is. That’s what we’re trying to tell you, if you'll 
keep quiet long enough. . 

Fame of Dan’s prowess had spread abroad in the land 
and reached the ears of some of the men in the shops. 
To test it they drove a nail through a thin pine board, 
leaving a good gripping end sticking out, and bet Gee 
he couldn’t pull it. It looked like taking candy away 
from kids, but Dan needed the money. He walked up, 
gripped that nail firmly in his teeth and then—Well, 
what? Darned if Dan knew! 


Something was wrong with that nail. It bit his tongue, 
burned his mouth, sent red hot shivers clear down through 
his toes and knocked eight square feet of enamel off of 
his teeth. Moreover, he couldn’t let go of it. 

At last it quit for a second and Dan jerked his head 
away just in time to notice a fellow at the end of the 
bench giving a few finishing turns on the crank of a large 
magneto-generator. From the generator there were wires 
running and one of them was connected to the point of 
the nail under the board. 


Dan knows now just how a telephone bell feels. But 
if you have a nail to be pulled borrow a claw hammer 
from some one. We beg of vou, for the sake of your 
family, do not call on Daniel W. Gee. 


CENTRAL WORKS 


OFFICE BOY ATTENDS GRANDMOTHER'S FUNERAL 


For the want of the office boy the buzzer ceall was lost. 
For the want of an answer the boss’s temper was lost. 
For the want of good nature the steno was lost. 

For the want of the steno the letter was lost. 

For the want of the letter the order was lost. 

For the want of the order the reputation was lost. 

For the want of the reputation the company was lost. 
AND ALL FOR THE WANT OF AN OFFICE BOY! 
—Edgar M. Seldon and Arthur C. Krebs, Plant Dept. 


A. H. Huemmeyr, 
who started in with 
the Company as a boy. 
in 1888, is now the 
Company auditor at 
Hawthorne. A story 
is told of how his abil- 
ities as an adjuster of financial tangles first became recog- 


nized. It may be true. Mr. Huemmer hasn't said it 
isn't. But then again he hasn't said it is. So we'll just 


tell it and put the burden on him to prove it false. 

It seems that a visitor waiting his turn to See the “boss” 
once got into conversation with Al. 

“You seem to be a bright boy,” he remarked. 
much do you earn?” 

“Fifteen dollars a week,” was the prompt reply. 

Later, in the private office, the visitor commented on 
the matter. “You pay big wages here, don't vou?” he 
asked. “The boy out there just told me he gets $15 a 
week.” 

The “boss” promptly pushed the buzzer. “Say,” he de- 
manded, when Al appeared, “why did you tell this gentle- 
man you were getting $15 a week?” e 

“I didn’t tell him that,” replied Al. 

“What!” exclaimed the stranger. “I suppose I can’t 
hear then. You told me just a few minutes ago that you 
got $15 a week and you know it.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Al, “but I didn’t. All I said 
was that I earned $15 a week. I only get six of it.” 


“How 


9 


We Office Boys Must Have an Aim in Life. 
Boss Got His Start 


Thats How the 


A great sorrow has befallen Henry E. Grimm, head of 
the piece part output section. In order to save time and 
freight his stenographer’s desk has been moved up next 
to his. Now the only cuss word Hank can use is ‘Oh, 
sugar!" 
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J. W. Bancker, as- 
sistant general super- 
intendent of the Haw- 
thorne works, started 
with the Company in 
1892. Time was as 
precious then as now 
and one of Jimmie’s 
chief duties was to 
keep the clock wound 
so that the day 
wouldn’t run out of 
minutes. As proof of 
the efficient manner in 
which he performed 
this important task we 
may cite that the past 
has passed away and 
it is now now, all of which goes to prove that Jim 
kept Father Time well supplied with raw material. Per- 
haps that isn’t very lucid, but you get the idea, don’t you? 
Well, never mind, anyway. Let’s get back to the clock. 

The time-piece had a man’s size spring in it, which 
couldn't be wound with an ordinary key. To get leverage 
enough they used a what-you-call-it like the handle on a 
hurdy-gurdy. 


The Office Boy Gets in Bad With Chopard 


Often when Jimmie was cranking up the machine for a 
24-hour endurance run his fervid imagination led him to 
think himself a world famous artist on the hand-organ 
grinding out da greata Sextette from Duch’ or the 
Miserere. At other times in a gayer mood he would 
whistle and dance. And when it came to dancing Salome 
didn’t have anything on Jamie, although we realize, now 
vou mention it, that not having anything on when ìt comes 
to dancing is rather characteristic of Salome, at that. 

Unfortunately Jimmie was compelled to do his dancing 
among a lot of valuable documents on a counter, for the 
clock was placed so high that he couldn’t reach it from the 
floor. Unfortunately the Second, King of Ill-Luck, he 
was discovered one day by his “boss,” A. L. Salt, who was 
so much impressed by the performance that he invited 
Jimmie ta appear at once before him in his private office. 

What further happened deponent herein saith not. 


The only comment he will give on the subject is that there 
is nothing like Salt for over-fresh office boys. 


A GIRL’S A GIRL FOR A’ THAT 


(Apologies to Bobbie Burns) 
Is there a draftsman e’er so shy, 
To hang his head and a’ that, 
While errand girls go tripping by, 
And dare not smile for a’ that? 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
Their slitted skirts and a’ that, 
With tango trot and psyche knot, 
They’re office girls for a’ that. 


Though draftsmen’s jobs are scheduled time, 
Work presses hard and a’ that, 
The lJassies’ silks they fit so fine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
Their spit curls low and a’ that, 
The office boys don’t stand a show, 
Compared to girls with a’ that. 


A mere man calls himself their lord, 
He struts and stares and a’ that; 
He thinks they tremble at his word, 
Because he’s boss and a’ that. 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
His cussed ways and a’ that, 
All girls have independent minds, 
And only laugh at a’ that. 


A prince might offer them his love, 
They’d win a duke and a’ that, 
Why should a draftsman be above 
A little peek at a’ that? 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
His dignity and a’ that, 
His common sense and pride of work, 
He rubbernecks for a’ that. 


Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that, 
When suffragettes will rule the earth, 
With equal rights and a’ that. 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
It’s coming sure for a’ that, 
They’ll ask a man to take their hand 
And lovers be for a’ that. 
—A Mere Girl. 


TELEPHONE APPARATUS SHOPS 
Office boys are not the only ones who “monkey” with 


` things. K. E. Sutherland pushed a button in the winding 


department the other day and immediately every girl in 
the place dropped her work. and stood up. “Sully” had 
always thought them alive before, but when he found 
that they worked by springs that way he didn’t know what 
to do. He waved to the monitor to get them to sit down 
again, but that worthy misunderstood his signal and 
swung open the doors instead. The doors seemed to con- 
nect to another spring somewhere, for the girls at once 
filed out of the department. Fear that this might mean a 
strike lead “Sully” to hunt up the foreman and ’fess up. 
Then he learned that he had pushed the button which 
rang the fire-drill bell. “Sully” shies now every time his 
’phone rings. 


THE PUG 


Dere’s a guy dat works fer the W. E. 
Dat’s allus gittin’ fresh wid me. 
He tinks because he’s big’n’ tall 
He kin biff me eye an’ make me bawl. 


But me dad’s a scrapper an’ he showed me how 
To handle me dukes wid dat old cow, 

And de nex’t time he comes lookin’ fer a serap 
Tl spread me mit all over his map. 
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And if he’s ever able to see, 
He’ll find ’tain’t healthy to monkey wid me. 
—Owen Doyle, Office Boy, Department 2312. 

Overheard on “the office-boy special” (first elevator 
down from the 6th floor at 5:30): 

First Office Boy: How did that guy manage to scramble 
into this load? He ain’t no office boy or student either, 
is he? 

Second Office Boy: 
hurrying home. 


Naw; he must be some newly-wed 
F. V. K., Department 2060. 


CROSS TALK IN THE C,, R. & I. SHOPS 

Bowlers of the C., R. & I. output department, No. 3102, 
were challenged to defend their title against rivals from 
the shop stores departments on March 24th. How well 
they did it is shown by their final average of 7444 points 
against 665 for the challengers. W. Miller, R. R. Wool- 
way, C. E. Jahn, F. H. Schnell and J. D. Kessel bowled 
for 3012. The losing team was composed of N. J. Mac- 
koitch, C. Kosar, P. H. Petersen, W. J. Kallal and S. A. 
Gould. 


VERY CROSS TALK BY A C., R. & I. OFFICE BOY 

In the cable shop us messinger guys have to make ourly 
trips from the offis to evry department, and as the shee- 
bang is 800 (ate hunderd) feet long and 600 (six hun- 
derd) feet wide it means we got to cover 480,000 square 
feet evry our or 3,560,000 square feet a day, which is con- 
siderable more eggs than most hens are able to cover in a 
life time, and no kid wood take the job if the figgers was 
menshuned by the imployment dept. before he was hired. 
Now we perpose to have the 
Company put in a movin sidewalk 
down the two mane eyles, to go 
down on one side and come back on 
the other. So we are enclothesin 
a sketch of the lokashun showin the 
advantages to be ganed fer every- 
body. Fer instanse, the mail servis 
wood be much improved if sum of 
the 4men wood move theyr offises 
like we show. ‘The dotted squares 
show how they are now, and the a 
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black squares how they ott to be. Then each time the male 
kid makes his trip he can sit down and pass it out and 
collect goin by each offis. My dad thinks this wood save 
about ten dollers a month fer shoes. 

The sidewalk could be used for truckin and cut out 
the big noiz the 4men all kick about. It wood save Mister 
Lillyman and Mister Dilebek and Mr. Reich about ten 
milce walk a day eech. Mr. Rabe thinks it might interfear 
with his clerks because they would be ridin all the time 
insted o writin. Miss Anna Johnson is in favor of it. 
Mister Du Plain says it would boom bizness fer his lunch 
room because they could eat more and ride away insted 
of havin to carry it. The chasers would be out riding in 
the shop all the time insted of chasin, so when Woolway 
wanted one he could leave word with Mister Farrell, the 
watchman, to grab one as he goes by. 

Mebbe it could be fixed so Ogden Ave. cars can come 
in at quitin time thro the back door on to the movin side- 
walk, be doaded up as they move tord the front door, 
fares collected, eyles and seets be well pakt, and the hole 
bizness shoved out the front door to go up 22nd street. 


Married | 
EBRUARY 12. C. N. Cahusac (engineering depart- 
ment, New York) to Miss G. W. Collins of Green- 
ville, N. J. 
March 18. Ernest C. Wetmore (in charge of Detroit 
warehouse) to Mrs. Fannie Owen Lothrop. 

March 27. Glen Allen (department 2622, Hawthorne) 

to Miss Ebba Peterson, also of department 2622.. 


CORO BRAIDING 


CORO TESTING 
AND PACKING 


The Fellow Who Smiles 


By Pat Meehan, Office Boy at Kansas City 


know the man at the other end 

of the annunciator, I was won- 
dering what was the best thing I could 
do to earn a job at a desk, and seeing 
the Boss looking rather friendly I 
picked up nerve enough to ask him the 
question, as I was sure if anyone could 
tell me he was the one. He looked at 
me a moment, and then said, “Pat 
that’s an easy one—the first thing to 
learn is to cultivate a good smile, and then keep a smiling; 
keep your eyes and your ears open and your head work- 
ing, and always be dead sure that the corners of your 


O`: day after I had learned to 


Patrick Meehan 


mouth are turned up,” and then he added, “Pat, the Irish 
have the reputation of being the fighting race, and the 
true Irishman is even smiling when he fights.” 

I think I am next to what he means, as I have noticed 
nearly all of the men who hold down the good jobs, ex- 
cepting the credit man, are always good natured. I can’t 
figure him out, except maybe he hates to let go of the 
money on pay day, but as I would rather be a salesman 
than a credit man anyway I think I will follow the Boss’s 
advice. 

The office boy’s job is sure a tough place to start a fel- 
low in, but I guess if I can learn to smile on this job it 
will come pretty easy when I get a desk and ring for the 
other fellows—so here goes. 
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GENERAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


W. A.. Wolff, Correspondent 
THE OFFICE BOY’S SONG 


(Suggested by the revival of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“H.M.S. Pinafore” at the Hippodrome, N. Y.) 


Tune: “Now I Am the Ruler of the Queen’s Navee” 


If you are a lad of tender years, 
Pray of your future have no fears. 
Just come along in our employ, 
And take a job as an office boy. 
Then if you work real faithfullee, 
You may rise higher in the W. E. 


When in the morning you arrive 

To be quite punctual you must strive; 

Be sure to punch the clock in time, 

For being late is an heinous crime; 
And if your record is clear and free, 
You may be boosted in the W. E. 


If the boss goes home on an early train, 

When the golfing season has come on again, 

Don’t envy him his seeming ease, 

He’ll have his troubles when he hits the tees. 
So stick to your job and you will see 
You may become a golfer for the W. E. 


When the wife of the boss has helped herself 
Some morn to a wad of her hubby’s pelf, 
Be sure you can lend him cash enough 
To go to the game and put up a bluff. 

And if to such details you see, 

You’ll surely get in softer in the W. E. 


It may seem hard to do these things 
For office boys must have their flings, 
But just remember what awaits 
The youths who follow these dictates. 
So stick to your desks and you may be 
A bosslet in the future in the W. E. 


—W. A.W. 


Speaking of stenographers, if one is addicted to that 
sort of thing, one could say that the young ladies of the 
stenographie force at New York might be called “Mother 
Curry’s chickens.” 


Although we do not wish to appear ecaptious, we would 
respectfully call the attention of the engineering depart- 
ment’s efficiency engineer to the cunning little iron 
wheeled supply wagons that Journey back and forth in the 
sacred precincts of the ninth floor. When crossing a 
threshold they sound like Squadron A crossing a pontoon 
bridge at full gallop, only more so. 

Why not rubber tires? 


NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Some Items of Interest from the General Departments 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
P. N. Reidinger, Correspondent 


We were not able to locate any former office boys among 
the students, so we went right into the office boys’ camp. 
As a result we think that we have something on the Com- 
pany as well as on Charlie Cibulka, who is a real Western 
Electric office boy. It seems that Charlie wasn’t given a 
chance to say a word from the time he applied for a job, 
until he was finally a regular employee. Charlie kept 
mum and played the game for all it was worth, and suc- 
ceeded in working three whole days without being ques- 
tioned as to whether or not he could speak English. On 
the fourth day Charlie just had to say something in jus- 
tice to himself. He was having an awful time learning 
how to file letters correctly and finally placed the blame 
where it belonged by explaining that the lady teaching 
him talked too fast, and used too high words. A collec- 
tion is being raised to buy Charlie a new vocabulary. 


On March 18th about 75 students and ex-students gath- 
ered around the festive board in the Works Restaurant. 
While tapping time with their feet to the latest song hits 
rendered on the piano by W. C. Stoetzel, department 2480, 
they partook of a beefsteak dinner a la Chopard. Between 
mouthfuls they gave yells, led by G. C. Krenning. Over 


the coffee and cigars business pertaining to student ac- 


tivities was discussed and the election of student baseball 
manager and student track manager took place. J. D. 
Murphy (Wesleyan), who claimed he knew where second 
base is located on a ball diamond, was elected baseball 
manager, and M. R. Denny (Rose Poly.), who said he 
could run the mile and a half without stopping, was 
elected track manager. Chairman O’Brien then put a 
happy ending to the meeting by calling upon the following 
for a little oratory: J. W. Dietz, E. H. Pierce, J. F. 
Wulff, G. Hopf, E. C. Higgins. 

At a meeting of the students’ activities committee, held 
April 1st, H. J. Goodere, department 1055, was elected 
chairman of the committee to succeed J. T. O’Brien, re- 
signed, and M. R. Denny, department 1460, was chosen 
assistant manager. A student dance was discussed, which 
in all probability will be given some time in May. 

Twenty candidates responded to the first call for base- 
ball on April 4th. Prospects for a winning team are the 
brightest since the educational department entered the 
league. Only a small number of last vear’s men are left 
to draw from, but with several ex-college stars on the 
roster and the added strength given the team by the new 
rule allowing men to stay one year after they are off the 
course, department 1460 will be a factor to be reckoned 
with from the time the “ump” vells, “Play ball.” 


Again it becomes our sad duty to announee that some 
of the students have left our midst. W. H. Johnson and 
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C. B. Webb, both commercial students, have been trans- 
ferred to regular positions at our Chicago office. Johnson 
is to be located in department 93 and Webb in depart- 
ment 380. 


H. M. Beck, of the Electric Storage Battery Company, 
recently gave us a very interesting and clear talk on “Stor- 
age Batteries.” 


G. W. Goulden writes us that we have “missed fire” so 
far and risked being “scooped” on the important news that 
he has been transferred to the New York engineering de- 
partment. Apologies, Goulden. We shall put this issue 
out as an “extry.” 


OFFICE BOY PUTS ONE OVER ON “BROWNY” 
(Incident Reported by His Loving Friends) 

Some little excitement occurred in the service group a 
few days ago when the students’ enterprising correspond- 
ent, “Browny” Reidinger, suddenly disappeared. When 
last seen he was dictating a letter to New York explaining 
that an order on which they wanted promise of shipment 
had been shipped three weeks previous to the date of their 
request. When a telephone call came for “Browny,” how- 
ever, he was not in sight. After a diligent search he was 
found under one of the dictaphones. He explained that 
the motor would not run and added: “I have been con- 
ducting an exhausting investigation to determine if pos- 
sible the exact cause of the motor’s discontinued opera- 
tion.” One of the office boys explained to him that this 
particular dictaphone was not a “wireless” and that it 
would be necessary for him to push the plug into the 
socket and so connect the motor to the mains. 


ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
We of this department feel that, with such a strong 
representation as that shown below, we are entitled to 


Some of Our Ex-Office Boys 


much and important space in this issue. Beginning at 
the west, we have J. R. Smith, H. W. Moller, M. E. Wag- 
ner and L. Fulle. 

Two of the cardinal principles of the accounting depart- 
ment are brevity and clarity. With these points in view, 
we have prepared the table given above: 
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A B C€ D 

1 Ue E EE EET 16 9 4 0 
H. W. Molletiiss 04.5425 ences. 9 4 1 1 
gd As OMIT oi, oo tee bos cee: 13 8 3 1 
M. E. Wagner................4-- 1d 3 1 1 
IN VCTA GO? s onidire EEA 1314 6144 214 34 


A-—Number of years’ service. B—Different positions filled. C— 
Number of houses where employed. D—Number of wives. 


Louis Fille holds a number of records. He has been 
with the Company longest, held the greatest number of 
different jobs, and been situated at more different houses 
than any of the ex-office boys. Incidently this is quite a 
boost for us bachelors. 


Mr. Smith and Mr. Wagner are pioneers, so to speak, 
of the comptroller’s department, which was an outgrowth 
of the secretary’s department. Mr. Smith was drafted 
from the latter department and Mr. Wagner from the 
New York bookkeeping department in the fall of 1908. 
Those of you who are familiar with Mr. Wagner’s signa- 
ture know how well fitted he is for the position of Com- 
pany bookkeeper. 


Joseph Ross Smith commenced his Western Electric 
career in Philadelphia in 1901. It took him five years to 


“Don't shoot, Pat; the gun ain’t loaded” 


“I gotta; de boid won't wait" 


j 
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find out that he couldn’t make the little old city move as 
fast as he wanted to go. In 1906 he gave up in disgust 
and joined the secretary’s force in Chicago. While in 
Philadelphia Ross averaged one job per year. He was in 
the out-going mail, classification, supply stock, telephone 
stock, shop cost, and pay roll departments, and was, at 
the time of his transfer, assistant chief clerk. j 

In the secretary’s department in Chicago he set up a 
new record for himself, remaining almost two years in 
one department. He finally gravitated to the big town 
(now for a “rise” from Chicago!) as set forth above, and 
has stuck ever since. 

King Louis’ record is such a long one that space per- 
mits of a bare outline only: 


December, 1897, Mailing and Messenger Dept. 
July, 1898, N. Y. Correspondence-Service Div. 


July, 1903. Head of Record Division......... Chicago 

October, 1904, Clerk, Manager’s Office........ 

March, 1909, Chief Clerk, Telephone Dept.... 

September, 1909, Chief Clerk.............. Indianapolis 

February, 1911, Chief Clerk and Cashier........ Detroit 

July, 1911, Chief Clerk, Telephone Dept...... 

October, 1911, Chief Clerk, Telephone and Sup- }Chicago 
Diy Dept: viecs toe eee ciclse ws ceded 

February, 1913, Accounting Department...... New York 


Some time since a letter was received here addressed to 
the “Chief Statistician of the Statistical Department of 
the Western Electric Company.” The mail boy took one 
good look at the big book on Martin Wagner’s desk and 
handed him the letter without a quiver. Mr. Wagner is 
Lord High Keeper of the Company Books, which contain 
strange and terrible things about the Nippon Denki Ka- 
bushtki Kaisha and the Officina Elettrica, not to mention 
the Vereinigte Telephon und Telegraphen Fabrik Aktien 
Gesellschaft. So much for Martin. 


And now for Moller: Like the Indian on the Crex mat- 
ting sign, he’s stuck to his native heath, having been lo- 
cated at New York ever since he was first employed in the 
billing department in 1905. He has the enviable reputa- 
tion of being the only living man who has mastered the 
intricacies of the income tax without appreciably enlarg- 
ing his ‘“cursery” vocabulary. 


As for Louis Fiille, he is an all-round man—about 
sixty-two inches all-around. 


We have about six feet two of office boy now and on the 
foregoing page you will find some of his handiwork. 


LINES WRITTEN ON THE OCCASION OF MOVING FROM THE 
SEVENTH TO THE THIRTEENTH FLOOR 
Gee, we're glad to be back again! 
We must develop the knack again 
Of sleeping while riding on freight car “C” 
And breathing the fumes that float rampantly 
From the Engineers’ lab. next door. 


We moved to seven; just missed eleven; 
And now they’ve shot us back to heaven. 
We hopes we stays for a couple of days 
For were sure at the top œ the heap always 
When we're up on the thirteenth floor. 


eh a% < ys *F 
one 
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The Messenger Boys of the New York 
Shop Office 


New York Shop boys above you see, 
Each one as happy as can be, 
When working at 463. 


Yet, when the whistle blows at noon, 
Our hats and coats we gather soon, 
Running, ’til we reach the street, 
Knowing it is time to eat. 


So, all the day we rush about, 
Hustling when the News is out; 
Our work is always up to date, 
Perhaps it’s not; then we stay late. 


The Left-Overs 


When first I came to this place of joy, 

I was but a messenger boy; 

There were only eight of us young lads, 

Who did nothing but work, which was then the fad. 


A fellow named Lind we had for our boss; 
A good-natured lad who seldom was cross. 
At eight in the morning we had to begin 
And he kept us busy till daylight grew dim. 


It was Peterson here and Conlin there, 

And Johnson around the old iron stair; 

And Farrell and Berran and Donelly and Lind 
Would all sit around and do nothing but grin. 


When all of a sudden, things came to a stop; 
The place was to move to the Hawthorne Shop. 
They started to fire and sack everything 

That come in sight, even a pin. 


Mr. Hendry started the move right away, 
And things surely looked very gloomy in May; 
The foremen started to pack and to pound, 
And soon they all left us without a sound. 


If vou don’t believe what I say, 

Just take a look at the shop today ; 

If it weren’t for C. J. Bates and his flock 
Why you wouldn’t know there was ever a shop. 


Fight left in “T-23” to survive the lost, 

Which was once known as the old Shop Cost; 
“S-155” and “S-162” also remain among the few, 
ln the Shop Office the work to do. 
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NEWS UF THE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK 
MEETINGS OF THE ENGINEERS 

On April 3rd C. R. Myer of the engineering inspection 
branch presented a paper on “Line Material Inspection 
Problems.” Mr. Myer described in detail the organization 
of the department and the methods of inspecting the vari- 
ous materials. He also gave some very interesting data 
regarding the amounts of material handled by the depart- 
ment during the past year. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. B. E. Hinrichsen, 
W. L. Casper and R. M. Allen was appointed to make 
nominations and proceed with the election of a new com- 
mittee to make arrangements for another series of meet- 
ings during the coming season. 


The Office Boy as the Engineer Sees Him 


On April 17th, 
presented a paper on the subject: “The Engineering De- 
partment and Its Place in the Western Electric Organiza- 
tion.” The substance of this paper will appear in the 
June issue of the News. 

The meeting was held on the sixth floor, section D, since 
the old room 1002 was too small for the record attendance. 


It is suspected that the office boys are promoting the 
prize cat fights which are being pulled off in the engineer- 
ing department, Section 3-C. 


“Boys will be boys’—more especially on a day like 
April lst. Office boys are no exception to this rule. C. 
N. Cahusac of the apparatus design section will bear wit- 


Mr. Jewett, Assistant Chief Engineer, . 


FRO? NEW YORK AND MW THORNE 


ness; he would like to use the other foot on the boy who 
placed the brick in the pasteboard box on the West Street 


- sidewalk. 


Curiosity Rewarded 


Our Office Boy—1914 Model 


LIND’S SCOUTS 


Half past eight, work’s begun. 

Nine o'clock, they start the fun; 

And Lind has to hold the lid 

Pretty firmly on each kid. 

They’re tearing round at half past ten, 

Doing errands for the men. 

One fifteen, and where’s the bunch ? 

Haven’t they come back from lunch? 

You will find them over there 

In the wash-room combing their hair. 

Two o’clock and one gets sick, 

But Lind’s on to his little trick: 

“You go up and see the nurse, 

While I ’phone to get a hearse!” 

Three o’clock, you hear them sigh: 

“Has the paymaster gone by?” 

At five fifteen, all in a hurry, 

They rush out erying: “We should worry!” 
—F. R. Snyder, Office Boy. 
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OFFICE BOYS OF THE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, NEW YORK 


Top Row: J. Sheekey, C. Powell, N. Anderson, H. R. Lee, A. Carlson, W. E. Taylor, W. Landy, H. Prina, H. Richardson 
Centre Row: A. L. Cerveny, F. X. Donnelly, P. J. Higgins, W. H. Lind, N. A. Carlson, R. A. Clark, B. Barrett 
Bottom Row: W. Moore, J. V. Kelly, J. Bailer, H. A. Childe, J. Cooney, T. J. McCarthy, R. Abrams 


GEORGE HEUBNER’S JOB 
Orders to the left of him, orders to the right, 
Two telephones a-ringing, and not a boy in sight. 


In back of him an engineer; his order has been delayed, 
He yells at him and hollers, where could the boy have 
strayed ? 


OR THE LAST HALF HOUR? ——_ a 
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In f . 
ront of him a weary clerk, who has waited a long 


To f while, 
0 tnd out what he wanted, from the correspondence file. 


At last hi ; 

And iraro he raises, and a stream of words does sing, 
mbers which are hard to catch, then again the 
telephones ring. 


And th , 
e cry of “Heubner speaking,” is heard for miles 
around, ; 


And the way he slams the receiver shakes the building to 
the ground. 


If you have never seen this, you can come around some 
day, 
To George Heubner’s corner on the 8th floor section A. 
; — Louis H. Bachmann, Office Boy, Dept. 674. 


Getting Ready for the Photograph 


W. W. Wells has been transferred from the local tele- 
phone sales department to the circuit laboratory. 


With the idea of improving the social conditions at 
Clinton St., the engineering inspection branch have trans- 
ferred their terpsichorean expert to their Chicago divi- 
sion. It is rumored that Messrs. E. J. Gill and J. J. Hips- 
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ley hold the long distance tango record for the Chelsea 
district. 


AN EX-OFFICE BOY 


A. P. Pinkler, the subject of this sketch, entered the 
employment of the Western Electric Company on June 
4, 1900, as an office boy, at a salary of $3.00 per week. 
In fourteen years, during which he has risen from office 
boy to engineer and inventor, he has changed but little in 
stature and appearance as will be seen from the above 
pictures, except for the addition of a little shrubbery. Mr. 
Pinkler has made numerous inventions, two of which are 
covered by patents assigned to the Western Electric 
Company. 


F. B. Merrick has recently removed the magnificent 
mustachios that have adorned his upper lip ever since the 
blizzard of ’88. It appears that every night, as Mr. Mer- 
rick left the building, all the watchmen, with low salaams, 
would chorus: “Good evening, Mr. Seribner.” 

Being a law-abiding citizen, he naturally did not care 
to be suspected of impersonating our chief engineer, so 
finally resorted to the amputation noted above. 


LINE FORMS ON THIS SIDE 
Curious stenographer (to engineer, after taking dicta- 
tion concerning the Vreeland Oscillator): “Mr. R ; 
could you give me some idea of how these osculators 
work ?” 


THE MESSENGER BOY 


He runs around all day, 

To work, and of course, for pay. 

He knows it comes but once a week, 
And thinks it is a freak. 

He ean hardly wait 

For the money freight. 

So you must know 

This is the Office Boy’s Show. 
—Henry Witt, Messenger Division. 


HAWTHORNE 


H. E. Dunlap, department 2487, has been appointed to 
represent the engineering department on the baseball 
committee. 

J. T. O’Brien, department 2487, will manage the engi- 
neering department’s baseball team in the Interdepart- 
ment League this season. 


X. W. Loeffler, of the equipment drafting department, 
left for New York on April 10th to take a similar position 
with the engineering department there. “Heine” was the 
artist of the Hawthorne Men’s Club and a member of its 
publicity committee. Many of his cartoons of Hawthorne 
happenings have entertained the readers of the News. 
Before he left the boys of department 2483-E presented 
him with a pair of monogramed gold cuff-links, a necktie 
pin, and a “good-luck” ecard, signed by “the bunch.” 


W. A. Bollinger, of the equipment drafting department, 
has been transferred to New York. Artist Loeffler and 
Poet Thomas, of his old department, herewith beg leave 
to introduce him to the metropolis: 


W. A. B. 
His hat is blue, his coat is grey. 
He wears side-whiskers, too. 
“Egyptian Luxuries” he smokes. 
“Piper Heidsieck” is his chew. 
He swings a cane, so clear the track. 
He’ll give them all a shock. 
He took some Hawthorne steam along 
To little old Noo Yock. 


HAWTHORNE ENGINEERING SOCIETY 

On the evening of March 9th J. W. Dietz, manager of 
the educational department, addressed the members of the 
Engineers’ Society in an interesting talk on “New Factors 
in the Telephone Business.” These factors, which are hav- 
ing an enormous effect in the development of the business, 
are the efforts which the companies are putting forth to 
educate their employees, to give them healthful and pleat 
ant working conditions and to provide for their recreation 
during hours of leisure. 

Mr. Dietz, through his position as manager of the edu- 
cational department, is kept in very close touch with col 
ditions in the telephone industry along these lines. His 
lecture, which was. illustrated, gave his hearers a new M- 
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sight into the magnitude of the employees’ welfare move- 
ment in the telephone business. 

The new committee, which had charge of the meeting 
for the first time, introduced several innovations during 
the evening. Before the lecture a trio and a quartet, both 
composed of members of the drafting department, enter- 
tained the audience with songs. 

Another new feature was the series of lantern slides 
cartooning engineering department activities. 

The final lecture of the season was given March 30th 
by M. J. Raab, of department 2487, who spoke on “Ca- 
bling Designs of Telephone Offices.” He explained many 
of the methods employed in the installation of cables for 
central offices and showed how some of the more common 
difficulties are overcome. The lecture was illustrated. 

Songs by the Sunbeam Quartet and the Dulcet Duo, 
and burlesque slides illustrating “Doings of the Engineer- 
ing Departments” preceded the lecture. 


I’M OFFICE BOY 

I'm Office Boy of Danner’s bunch, 

PN give you girls a little hunch, 
Thev ain’t no use of stalling round, 

Like you was owner of this here ground. 
You better get them letters wrote, 

Or the mail department will write a note:— 
“All matter for the New York mail 

Must get here early—without fail.” 
But, gee! our mail is always meant 

To reach New York on the 20th Cent. 


Now, who’s old Donlson talking to? 

“Say, Kid! Hussel up—there’s more to do!” 
I’d like to tell him just where he’s at, 

He’d never fall for a joke like that. 
You gotta stand in, the next few days, 

If you expect to get a raise. 
Instead of that—you crack a joke, 

“You bet I'll hussel—just watch my smoke.” 
And he goes back to his easy chair, 

“Some office boy we got over there.”’ 


I won’t name names in this here pome, 
Or else I’ll lose my happy home. 

I ain’t no Little Red Ridin’ Hood, 
To get et up in the dark wood, 

But if the train should jump the track 
Before he comes to Chicago back, 

He'll have to explain this piece work rate 
Before he passes the “Golden Gate.” 


The Boss’ long suit—“My Busy Day,” 

I notice it ain’t when the Giants play, 
But if my poor old Grandma died, 

I couldn’t get off—not if I tried. 
The Chief Steno is scared to death, 

He’s got you girls all short of breath, 
And as I say, he’ll get your goat, 

If youse don’t get them letters wrote. 
He can’t scare me—O! joy, O! joy, 

I’m boss today—I’m Office Boy. 

— Walter Glenn. 


“Boys” 
By C. W. Everett, Office Boy, Stores Department, London 
66 UY—Buy—Buy” is the Butcher’s ery 
B He shouts it all day long. 
Business brisk, or nothing selling, 
Still he will persist in yelling 
His never ending song. 


“Boy—Boy—Boy” is the “Western” ery 
Of Bosses great and small. 

No matter what they want to do, 
They’ve always got a friend that’s true, 
To answer to the call. 


Oh! Western men, ye knights of pen 
For ever you’re in need | 
Books, papers, files, your desk to clear, 
Chocolate squares, or the cup to cheer, 
We are your friends indeed. 


Things all go wrong. You’re in distress, 
Whom do you curse and swear? 

Who helps you to clear up the mess 

Who answers to your S. O. S. 

The BOY is always there. 


ez; 


A Lament 


There was merrymaking in the record room 
Before R. E. W. came here last June. 
Pink teas were all the go, you know, 

For there was no stern and heartless foe 
Who wore rubber heels and rubber soles 
And walked along like a man on his toes. 


But they didn’t mind, those jolly girls, 
Though parties he would always spoil. 

E. A. S. was powdering her nose, 

And G. A. B. thinking of new clothes, 

K. E. M. was admiring her face, 

As R. E. W. entered with his noiseless pace. 


Everything would disappear, 

Powder rags, mirrors, and manicuring shears. 
Five minutes after, one by one 

Would go to his office for a piece of his tongue, 
And as they came back with a great big grin, 

Each one would say, “Never again!” 


The record room now is a different place 
For there are no smiles on every face. 
As for pink teas—they’re a thing of the past 
For everyone’s working hard and fast. 
—Office Boy, New York. 


Chau-Phone Replaces Buzzer 


NEW use for the Western Electric Chau-phone has 

been discovered by N. A. Collins, telephone spe- 

cialist at Boston. He has just sold a Chau-phone 

outfit to one of Boston’s regular customers to replace an 

old-fashioned floor tread and buzzer signal between the 
customer’s dining room and kitchen. 

Mr. Collins points out that the chief beauty of this 

scheme lies in the fact that while the hostess can give any 


order she likes over the instrument, the cook has absolutely 
no chance to talk back. 


“We ain’t got no grass in our streets,’ sneered the new Gotham 
kid. 
“No! I should say not,” said our Tommy, “the street car horses . 
nibble it off.” 
“Blondie,” Office Boy, Philadel phia. 
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Number 3 


Voiume III May, 1914 


TO OFFICE BOYS—PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


ONGRATULATIONS to the office boys—past, pres- 
ent, and future. They have contributed to make 
this, their number of the News, the largest on rec- 

ord. It contains 40 pages and is issued in an edition of 
30,000 copies. 


WORD of editorial comment on the office boy and 
A his place in the Western Electric Company is per- 

haps in order. This month’s News is novel not 
alone in its conception, but also because it is doubtful if 
ever before has there been gathered together in any publi- 
cation so comprehensive a record of the rise of so large a 
group of individuals from the foot of the ladder to places 
of standing and responsibility at the top. Indeed, it is 
extremely doubtful if there is another business organiza- 
tion in existence that can show such a remarkable record 
of former office bovs and junior clerks now filling impor- 
tant positions in its management. 

This condition is not accidental. Back of it is the com- 
pany’s long established principle of promoting from the 
ranks when vacancies are to be filled. 

The record stands, therefore, not alone to the credit of 
those office boys of long ago who, through industry, hon- 
esty and enterprise, won their spurs, but to the founders 
of the company who established the principles that should 
govern its relations with its employees, and hkewise to 
those in authority who have since carried out those 
policies. 

From this angle the problem of how to treat the office 
hoy is one which most any one of us ean think about to 
advantage. Inefficient sometimes, annoying at others— 
ves, granting the whole category of his shortecomings—he 
is nevertheless human and likes to be treated as such. 


Boys are pretty sure to respond when their better nature 
is appealed to. Like grown-ups, they recognize kindness, 
appreciate patience, and demand and are entitled to a 
“square deal.” 

The Western Electric boys of to-day are no different 
from those of thirty years ago in these particulars, and 
we of older years do well to remember that we have a re- 
sponsibility to these lads who are now laying the founda- 
tions of their own careers in the Western Electric Com- 
pany. 

The Chicago office has contributed to this number two 
pictures of more than passing interest. Who shall sav 
that some of the boys of to-day will not be filling these 
positions of trust in the Western Electric Company of 
1934? With like ability and like application there seems 
to be no good reason why the Banckers, the Rockafellows 
and the Salts of the future will not grow up from the 
office boys of the present. The News hopes to see its ex- 
pectations realized and extends its best wishes to the office 
boys of to-day. May the best boys win! Here’s wishing 
them success! 


HIS issue is exceptional in another respect: it might 
f be called the “unexpurgated” number. Every con- 
tribution that appears this month signed by an 
office boy has been printed just as the boy wrote it. There 
has been no “editing,” no attempt to smooth over rough 
spots or impart a “literary” flavor to the contributions. 
This was not done with any idea of providing entertain- 
ment at the expense of some of the boys’ unfamiliarity 
with “standard practice” of authorship. The reason is 
simply that most of the contributions are of such merit 
that it would be a pity to destroy their individuality 
merely for the sake of academic “correctness.” The News 
wants everybody to feel that when he reads this issue he 
is reading what the boys actually wrote—not what the 
editors thought they ought to write. 


HE News acknowledges a considerable amount of 
material of interest which it was absolutely impos- 
sible to print in this issue, owing to lack of avail- 

able space. The office boys have first call on the News 
columns this month, and a number of miscellaneous items 
must consequently be held over until June. 


HE story on pages 8 and 9 of this issue—of the 

Í emergency service rendered by our installation de- 

partment—is by no means an unusual one for the 
Western Electric Company. Indeed, the News is so often 
called upon to refer to emergency services rendered by 
our organization that their recital may seem like lauding 
ourselves too much and too frequently. 

But it is a pleasure to point out once again how ad- 
mirably the Company is equipped to cope with extreme 
conditions of this kind ; for after all, the test of an organ- 
ization is not only whether it can run smoothly and effi- 
ciently under normal conditions, but whether it can re- 
spond immediately to unusual conditions and “earry the 
message to Garcia” though beset with many difficulties. 
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Employees’ Benefit Fund 
Annual Report, Year Ending December 31, 1913 


HE Plan for Employees’ Pensions, Disability Bene- 

f fits and Insurance, became effective January 1, 

1913, replacing the Pension Plan which had been in 
effect since March, 1906. 

Pensioners under the old plan were transferred to the 
new, under date of January 1, 1913, and those whose 
former pensions fell below the minimum established by 
the new plan were increased to that minimum. 

Certain further modifications of the plan have been 
made, increasing its benefits to the employees, and a re- 
vised copy is to be sent to every emplovee. 

During the year 1913 $125,660 has been paid out in 
benefits of the various classes as outlined in the plan. 

The expenses of administration of the plan, as well 
as the hospital, doctors and nurses at Hawthorne, and 
consulting physicians and nurses at other houses, is borne 
entirely by the Company, and is not charged to the Em- 
ployees’ Benefit Fund. 


Pensions 


During the year $34,586.90 was paid to the 56 pension- 
ers. Pensions of 1% of the average annual pay during 
ten years next preceding retirement are paid to male em- 
ployees sixty years old and twenty years in service, and to 
female employees fifty-five years old and twenty vears in 
service, and upon the President’s approval, may be paid to 
male employees fifty-five years old and twenty-five years 
in service, and to female employees fifty years old and 
twenty-five years in service, and to either male or female 
employees thirty years in service. Pensions may also be 
paid to employees fifteen years or more in service, who 
have become totally disabled by sickness or injury other 
than injury arising out of and in the course of employ- 
ment. The minimum pension is twenty dollars per month. 


Accident Disability Benefits 


During the year $20,976 was paid to employees under 
this section. 

All employees injured during employment and while in 
the performance of work for the Company are paid bene- 
fits amounting to: 

In case of total disability, full pay for the period of 
total disability during the first thirteen weeks and half 
pay for any period of total disability after the first thir- 
teen weeks. After six years of disability payments, the 
maximum is $20 per week. 

In the case of partial disability, for any period up to 
thirteen weeks, the benefit payment is the difference be- 
tween full pay and the employee’s earning capacity, and 
for any period of partial disability after the first thirteen 
weeks, the benefit payment is one-half the difference be- 
tween full pay and the employee’s earning capacity. 


Sickness Disability Benefits 


During the year $54,161.80 was paid to employees under 
this section. 

All employees in service two years or more, and absent 
more than seven days on account of sickness, are paid 
benefits ranging from full pay for four weeks and half 


pay for nine weeks, to full pay for thirteen weeks and 
half pay for thirty-nine weeks, according to the term of 
emplovment in each case. 


Life Insurance 


During the year $15,635.17 was paid under this section. 

The beneficiaries of all employees meeting death by ac- 
mdent occurring in and due to performance of work for 
the company, receive life Insurance equal to three years’ 
average wages of the deceased employee, with a maximum 
of five thousand dollars. 

In the case of employees meeting death, not occurring 
in and due to the performanee of work for the Company, 
where the employee has been In service over five years and 
up to ten years, beneficiaries receive six months’ average 
wages, and where the term of employment has been ten 
years or more, thev receive one year’s average wages. The 
maximum payment is two thousand dollars. 

At January 1, 1914, the amount standing to the credit 
of the Employees’ Benefit Fund is one million dollars. 


Respectfully submitted, 
BENEFIT FUND COMMITTEE. 


W. P. SIDLEY, Chairman 
H. F. ALBRIGHT 
R. H. GREGORY 
J. W. JOHNSTON 
GERARD SWOPE 


R. E. McEWEN, Secretary 


ie 
Benefit Items 
HAW THORNE 
OREMAN William Culley, who boasts thirty-one 
years of serviee with the Company, has been confined 


to his home at Lombard, Ilinois, on account of ill- 
ness since March 4th. 


Mrs. Josephine Coates of Department No. 1320 is ab- 
sent on account of illness. The patrons of the restaurant 
will be pleased to know that she is getting along nicely 
and will probably return to work soon. 


W. E. Lindsay of Department No. 4910, with twenty- 
one years service with the Company, has been absent since 
the 28th of February. The last reports received indicate 
that Mr. Lindsay is recovering from his illness and will 
return at an early date. 


R. G. Linder of Department No. 1017, who was absent 
six weeks, writes the Company as follows: 

“I feel rt my duty to thank the Western Eleetrie Com- 
pany for assisting me, through the Employees’ Benefit 
Fund, during my enforeed absence on account of a 
sprained and broken ankle. I certainly appreciate the 
kindness, and wish to express my sincere thanks to every- 
body concerned.” 
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THE TOASTMASTER 


office-boys! When is an Office 
Boy’s Number not an Office 
Boy’s Number? What? Yes, that’s 
right: when it doesn’t say anything 
about Freddie Holdsworth! 
Fred began his ca- 


FF tice tc office-boys and private- 


-his big bump for things labor-saving 


got its longed-for chance to work. 
That was when Fred and the cable 
shop were transferred to Polk Street 
and he was put in charge of the ship- 
ping and receiving. Soon after he 


reer of glad-handing, 
city - league - cham- 
pionship-chasing, la- 
bor - saving - device- 
devising on Decem- 
ber 30, 1878, just too 
late to help any on 
inventory that year, 
but he made up for it 
by getting tangled 
up in the messenger 
department under 
Miss Webb at Clin- 
ton Street in Novem- 
ber, 1892. Having 
exhausted the possi- 
bilities of walking er- 
rands for Miss Webb, 
he was promoted to 
the job of office boy 
to the general manager, Mr. Crandall, 
whose life he made miserable for two 
years, during which time he invented 
the rubber-bandless gem clip shooter, 
and the self-emptying out-basket. His 
propensities as a “mixer” began to be 
recognized about this time and he was 
turned over to the retail store, then 
run by “Jack” McDonnell, and drew 
a berth at the counter with “Billy” 
Powell. In 1895, when “Ed” Scrib- 
ner came out to Chicago to organize 
the supply sales department, Fred 
and “Charlie” Wilkinson were unan- 
imously elected to make a noise like a 
nucleus of the personnel of this de- 
partment. The selling game appealed 
to Fred very strongly, in fact, he was 
so suited to selling that he started 
suits for Henry W. King & Co., of 
Chicago, but the bacillus known scien- 
tifically as weco kanthuwithoutu was 
in his blood, and after nine months’ 
time one of them grabbed Fred by the 
nerve centre and steered him back to 
Clinton Street, where they kept him 
doing odd jobs, such as peddling sec- 
ond-hand lamps, for nine months, and 
then made him clerk: to “Old Man” 
Hopkins in the eable plant. 

lt was not until two years later that 


Then 
was transferred to Hawthorne as the 


the holeless stencil. Then came the 
famous wiskerless marking brush and 
the no less celebrated self-supporting, 
ether-floating box apron. But the 
thing that brings the efficiency high- 
brows from all over the country to 
Hawthorne in droves 
is his well known 
wireless conveyor 
which has earned for 
him the sobriquet of 
“the Pegoud of the 
_packing plant,” in- 
ventor of the loop- 
the-looping box chute, 
which makes a packed 
farmer-line set fly on 
its back from the 
packer’s bench to the 
box car. 

Of course, there 
must be some funda- 
mental reason for 
saving all this time 
and getting the job 


first employee, holding the job of first 
shipping clerk under Mr. Darlington, 
the first superintendent of the Haw- 
thorne works. 

Fred always did have a way of 
making things move, so they turned 
him loose on the job of transferring 
first the cable plant and then the 
power apparatus shops to Hawthorne, 
after which, still thirsting for further 
opportunities to apply the skids, he 
slid into the position of Genial Gen- 
eralissimo of the packing, shipping 
and receiving departments. Then, 
when the general merchandise depart- 
ment was organized, Fred came into 
his own as boss of everything physical 
in the big warehouse. 

An unexpurgated chronicle of the 
denatured doings to stock in the Gen- 
eral Merchandise Department build- 
ing as worked out by F. Juggler 
Holdsworth would run about nine 
hundred million conductor feet, so 
well have to be satisfied with just a 
fleeting glimpse of some of Fred’s 
most noteworthy inventions for sav- 
ing labor. 

First he produced the self-nailing 
box lid, which was closely followed by 


to do itself. The rea- 

son was and is that 
Fred wanted and wants to have time 
to devote to other pursuits, such as 
football, baseball and the attracting 
of flocks of suffragettes to witness him 
and his teams busily engaged at these 
pastimes. Fred knows every good 
ball player in Chicago. He has served 
for several years as the Company’s 
premier baseball scout, with such suc- 
cess aS you, gentle reader, may wot 
of. He was first chairman of the ath- 
letic commitee at Hawthorne and did 
all the early constructive athletic 
work there. He is a charter and per- 
petual member of the central com- 
mittee. For two years the athletic 
committee tried to get along without 
him, but it couldn’t be done, and he 
has charge again for this year. Fred 
organized the Company's first Com- 
mercial League baseball team and has 
kept it going ever since. In fact, Fred 
Holdsworth and Hawthorne athletics 
are about synonymous. If there’s any 
eredit due the man who first thought 
of putting the Western Electric Com- 
pany on the athletic map, and who 
took the first steps toward doing it, 
give it to Fred. His chief talent, 
aside from those I have mentioned, is 
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a gift for making—and keeping—friends. Fred is one of 
the most popular men that ever worked at Hawthorne. 
Everybody that knows him likes him, and nearly every- 
body knows him. He's an old pal of all the prize sales- 
men, whom he has piloted through the works, in squads 
and platoons, during those “seeing Hawthorne” trips. 
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My Boys 
By A. Kidd, Clerical Service Division, London 

ILAVE been invited to give an account of a few of my 
I experiences in charge of the shop messengers at Lon- 
don. No wonder such a subject is suggested, for how 
interesting it would be for some of themselves to read of 
the doings and savings of the legion of angels—angels 

only when they are asleep! 
On one occasion I saw signs of merriment at the sorting 
table and on proceeding thither picked up the following 
patent remedy invented by our student of pathology: 


“Recipe for too much gaw [jaw]; Slosh the patient in the © 


affected part, and repeat the dose until cured.” 

A young budding engineer of methods was reported to 
me for starting up machinery in the woodwork shop. On 
investigation I found that he had used a band saw, plan- 
ing machine and sandpaper wheel for making—what? 
Two small buttons for fastening the doors of his rabbit 
hutch. 

I often get the good old well-worn excuses for absence 
from duty, such as “Sorry, sir, I had to go to a funeral 
match—I mean a football ceremony.” 

This brings me to our “knuttiest knut”—our archangel 
(he has left us now)—his doughty deeds are numerous. 
Our young friend was a proper ladies’ man, aged some- 
where about 15 years. I had often had complaints of his 
paying court to a certain damsel, but alas, he deserted 
her, and a telephone message informed me that the young 
Don Juan was caught red handed—or I suppose it should 
be red faced—kissing an operator in the cable shops! 

On one occasion I missed him for three days without 
any communication from him; my fears were aroused for 
his sufety. I was so concerned about it that I wrote to his 
parents in anxious enquiry. Crossing my letter in the 
post, a card reached me from my poor boy—he had been 
to Somerset House and was knocked down by a taxi and 
“would have to have a few days rest.” The answer to 
my letter came from his parents—our angel had left home 
each morning at the usual time, but had not arrived at 
work. More lectures, this time with threats. Things went 
on smoothly for a time, and our young friend was away 
one Monday; he wrote in this time and said “my father 
will corroborate this.” Yet again the following Monday 
and Tuesday he was away, the excuse this time being that 
he had been to a dance on Saturday and had strained his 
leg. On writing to his parents, however, I found that he 
had been out, as usual. Behold, our archangel was utterly 
cast out. Just before our hero left he was sent to show a 
charming stenographer the way to a certain department. 
That he was pleased with her is shown by her own evi- 
dence. He said to her, “You know miss, you ain’t a bad 
sort o” girl.” 


Even in the old days at Clinton Street, Fred was an 
athlete. He used to make skates from the junk pile. And 
at that tender age, when he was still in the messenger de- 
partment, they used to refer to the youngest telephone 
pioneer as “Fred Holdsworth, the youth who took off the 
‘off? and put in the ‘ice’ in ‘office boy.’ ” 


Of course the most exciting time of all is when Mr. 
Fletcher’s voice, over the telephone, says “Mr. K—News.” 
Along go our noble army of martyrs to distribute the 
same—when they have perused a copy themselves. 

I think you will agree that these one or two experiences, 
combined with a good many more, too numerous to men- 
tion, all go to make life more interesting in spite of the 
worry they cause. And they are good boys, after all. 


mE 
Upward Bound (If You Don’t Fall) 


By H. Ralph, Office Boy, New York 


N office boys life is great, 
As you vouself will find ; 


It has its little “Ups” and Downs,” 
But those you must not mind. 


When your told to do something? 
Do it right away; 

For you’ll find that in the end, 
To leave it lay don’t pay 


And if you keep on working, 

After the whistle has blown 
You’ll notice that on raise day, 

How big your envelope has grown. 


WE 


Best Star Orders of Interest, March 9th 
to April 4th 


FIRST GROUP 
Chicago 
NE complete No. 1 central battery equipment, con- 
sisting of 8 No. 1 sections, 2,700 lines, chief oper- 
ators desk, wire chiefs desk, power plant, distrib- 
uting frames, and other miscellaneous material. 
k. A. Barnard. 


SECOND GROUP 
San Francisco 
Two sections of No. 1 switchboard and miscellaneous 
material. IT. A. Case and F. Dufrane. 


THIRD GROUP 
Denver 
Forty-five thousand pounds of No. 4 and No. 6 O. K. 
weatherproof copper wire. A. H. Nicoll. 
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“THE GOOD SAMARITAN” 


FIRST PRIZE CARTOON, DRAWN BY MISS WINIFRED WUNDERLICH, DEPARTMENT 2020, HAWTHORNE 


Result of the Cartoon Contest 


Hawthorne Girl Wins First Prize 


HE News cartoon contest, which closed on April 
10th, attracted the largest number of entries of any 
contest held so far. A particularly gratifying fea- 

ture was the large number of entries from the foreign 
houses. 
The prize winners are as follows: 
FIRST PRIZE, TEN DOLLARS 
Miss Winifred Wunderlich, Department 2020, Hawthorne 


SECOND PRIZES, FIVE DOLLARS EACH 


C. Ronsmans, Engineering Drafting Department, Antwerp. 
Walter Driscoll, Installation Department, New York 


THIRD PRIZES, THREE DOLLARS EACH 


George Allen, Department 2144-B, Hawthorne 
Maurice Peper, Engineering Drafting Department, Antwerp 
J. B. Ratinckx, Engineering Drafting Department, Antwerp 


HONORABLE MENTION 
F. Van der Eecken, Engineering Drafting Department, Antwerp 
Adolph Wirz, Providence House 
Nels E. Polson, Department 2144-B, Hawthorne 

The points considered in ranking the cartoons and mak- 
ing the awards were, first: the originality of the idea and 
the scope of its application ; and second: the actual execu- 
tion of the drawing. Several of the prize winning car- 
toons, for example, were selected because of the excellence 
of the ideas they contained, although other entries may 
have surpassed them in execution. Other cartoons, on the 
other hand, while well drawn, embodied ideas that had 
only a local significance. 

Miss Wunderlich’s cartoon is reproduced in this num- 
ber. The others will be published in succeeding issues. 
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The Engineering Department of the Western Electric Co. 
By F. B. Jewett, Assistant Chief Engineer | 


OST of us know that the Engineering Department 
is an integral part of the Western Electric organi- 
zation with duties and responsibilities in some way 

related to those of the other departments and to the other 
parts of the Bell System. Except, how- 
ever, for those whose work brings them 
in more or less intimate contact with the 
engineers, there seems to be considerable 
uncertainty as to just how the Engineer- 
ing Department’s activities fit in with 
the work of the other departments. 

The organization chart, even with the 
help of the defined duties of the Chief 
Engineer and his department, is not suf- 
ficient to entirely clear up the matter 
unless one is already somewhat ac- 
quainted with the details of the depart- 
ment’s varied activities. At the same 
time the expressed duties of the Chief 
Engineer are a concise statement which 
defines that part of the Company’s 
business for which the 
Engineering Depart- 
ment is responsible. 
These duties are as 
follows: 

1. He has charge of 
the Engineering De- 
partment. 

A. It conducts the 
Company’s ex- 
perimental and 
development 
work. 

B. It prepares 
specifications 
and drawings 
for all central 
office telephone equipments. 

C. It prepares inspection specifi- 
cations for and inspects: 

(a) Material manufactured by the Company. 
(b) Material furnished but not manufactured by 
the Company. 

D. It is responsible for the design of all apparatus 
manufactured by the Company. 

E. It investigates all complaints with reference to 

quality of apparatus and determines the responsi- 

bility for defective material furnished by Company. 


J. L. McQuarrie 
Assistant Chief Engineer 


C. E. Scribner 
Chief Engineer 


THE HEADS OF THE ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT 


In a word, the Engineering Department is that part of 
our organization where the apparatus which the Company 
sells, or desires to sell, is designed and tested out before 
being turned over to the Shop to manufacture. But the 
work of the engineers does not end when 
a new design has been sent to the Manu- 
facturing Department, as it is their fur- 
ther duty to make sure that the finished 
product meets the customer’s require- 
ments and the high standard of quality 
for which the Western Electric Com- 
pany is noted throughout the world. 
This means that the Engineering De- 
partment must inspect sufficient of the 
Shop output or of the material in Mer- 
chandise stock to make sure that through 
some oversight fundamental errors in 
structure or packing have not crept in. 

From the development and design of 
apparatus to be manufactured by our 
Shop and the preparation of suitable 

manufacturing and in- 
spection requirements, 
it 1s, of course, but a 
logical step to the de- 
sign, specification and 
inspection of the vast 
amount of material 
which the Western 
Electric Company, in 
its capacity ef Pur- 
chasing Agent for the 
Bell companies, buys 
from outside manufac- 
turers and suppliers. 
Being a logical step, 
this work also falls to 
the lot of the Engi- 
neering Department. 

To perform its assigned duties 
properly the Engineering Department 
must work in close co-operation with the Engineering De- 
partment of the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany and with the Patent, Sales, Manufacturing and 
General Purchasing Departments of the Western Electric 
Company. 

As the defined duties of the Chief Engineer indicate, 
all of the department's functions are under the general 
supervision of the Chief Engineer, Mr.-Seribner. But 


F. B. Jewett 
Assistant Chief Engineer 
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while responsibility for the work and the 
general conduct of the department is lodged 
in the Chief Engineer, the problem of de- 
tailed supervision is, of course, too great for 
any single man to handle, and for purposes 
of administration the immediate direction of 
the department is assigned to two Assistant 
Chief Engineers reporting to Mr. Scribner. 
Each of these assistants is responsible for 
certain phases of the work. In turn each of 
the Assistant 
Chief Engineers 
has a limited 
number of subor- 


~ 


J. Danner A. F. Dixon 


J. L. McQuarrie 
Asst. Chief Engineer 


Bell, H. P. Clausen, A. H. Dyson, P. M. 
Rainey, and R. Raymond, who form a Spe- 
cial Study Group. Those who report to Mr. 
Jewett are Mr. E. B. Craft, in charge of the 
Development Branch; Mr. J. W. Harris, in 
charge of the Chemical Research Branch; 


Branch; and Mr. R. L. Jones, in charge of 
the Transmission Branch. With the excep- 
tion of the equipment engineering work, all 
of which is at 
Hawthorne, and 
a part of the In- 
spection Branch, 


C. F. Baldwin A. H. Vorum J. W. Roberts 
Equipment Telegraph Automatic Inspection Clerical 
Branch Development Br. Development Br. Branch Branch 


dinates in charge of branches re- 
porting to him. At the present 
time nearly eleven hundred peo- 
ple are required to handle the 
work of the department. 

Roughly, this work can be di- 
vided under the following general 
classifications : 

1. Development, including both 
telephone and telegraph appara- 
tus and systems. 

2. Fundamental research. 

3. Transmission. 

4. Equipment engineering. 

5. Inspection. 

6. Clerical. 

In the division of the work for 
purposes of supervision it has 
been found desirable to make one of the Assistant Chief 
Engineers, Mr. McQuarrie, responsible for the equipment 
engineering, the inspection, the clerical work and that 
part of the development work which pertains to automatic 
and semi-automatic telephone systems and to high speed 
and printing telegraph systems. To the other Assistant 
Chief Engineer, Mr. Jewett, has been assigned the re- 
sponsibility of directing the department’s work in funda- 
mental research, in the development of transmission ap- 
paratus and the solution of transmission problems, and 
for that part of the development work connected with the 
design of general telephone apparatus, of the so-called 
manual systems and of the other types of apparatus which 
the Company makes and sells. He is also responsible for 
the chemical research work. 

Reporting to Mr. McQuarrie are Mr. J. Danner, in 
charge of the Equipment Branch; Mr. A. F. Dixon, in 
charge of the Telegraph Development Branch; Mr. C. F. 
Baldwin, in charge of the Automatic Development Branch ; 
Mr. A. H. Vorum, in charge of the Inspection Branch; 
Mr. J. W. Roberts, the Chief Clerk; and Messrs. J. H. 


J. H. Bell 
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P. M. Rainey 


H. P. Clausen 


MR. McQUARRIE’S STAFF 


the Hawthorne Apparatus Divi- 
sion, and the major part of the 
Cable Division of the Develop- 
ment Branch which are also at 
Hawthorne, all of the engineering 
work is performed in New York. 

In order that there may be'a 
clear appreciation of the Engi- 
neering Department’s place in the 
organization, it will be interesting 
to explain briefly the general 
scope of the work done in the 
above sub-divisions of the depart- 
Before considering the 
functions of the various branches, 
however, let us first see where the 
Engineering Department’s work 
originates. . 

As the principal business of the Western Electric Com- 
pany is in manufacturing and supplying apparatus to the 
telephone companies of the Bell System, so, naturally, the 
principal work of the Engineering Department is con- 
cerned with problems relating directly to the needs of the 
Bell companies. These may be either development or re- 
search problems connected with new service requirements, 
the betterment of existing apparatus or systems, or they 
may be equipment engineering probléms connected with 
the manufacture and installation of new central offices. 
Of the research, transmission and general development 
problems a large part reach the Engineering Department 
from the Engineering Department of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company and represent advances in 
the art of telephony brought about by the studies of field 
requirements which that central engineering department 
is making at all times. Another large portion of the prob- 
Jems arise directly from the work and developments in 
the Engineering Department itself, while a third) por- 
tion arise from cost studies and the needs of the; Pur- 
chasing Department in connection.with the handling of 


A. H. Dyson 


R. Raymond 
Special Study Group 


ment. 
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Mr. E. H. Colpitts, in charge of the Research | 
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outside supplies for the Bell companies. placed in the Shop and an equipment, built 

Second only to the work on apparatus and from tools and under normal Shop condi- 
problems for the Bell companies is the vol- tions, is made up and installed for service 
ume of work which the Engineering De- trial. This service trial is under the direct 
partment is called upon to do for the Sales supervision of the American Telephone & 
Department in connection with the Com- Telegraph and Western Electric engineers 
pany'’s general business in telephone and and is designed, not only to make sure that 
other apparatus. Associated with this is a no service conditions have been overlooked, 
vast amount of work for the Export Depart- but also to develop any points of mechan- 
ment and allied houses throughout the world. ical weakness which may not have been dis- 


Having seen where the 
problems originate, let us 
consider somewhat the work F. 
of one or two of the main 
sub-divisions of 
the department. 
As an illustra- 
tion, let us follow 
a new develop- 
ment through the 
Engineering De- 
partment, taking 


for example, the E. B. Craft J. W. Harris 
f a problem Development Chemical 
aii P Branch Research Br. 


involving new cir- 

cuit, transmission 

and apparatus features arising from 
some need in the operating field. This 
sort of problem is usually presented to us by the Engineer- 
ing Department of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, although similar problems reach us from the 
Sales Department. In either case the service requirements 
have been studied and the Engineering Department is in- 
formed in a general, and wherever possible in a specific 
wav, approximately what must be accomplished. 

As the problem chosen involves circuits, it will probably 
go first to the Circuit Laboratory, where it will be studied 
and a tentative layout, to give the required operating fea- 
tures, made. This layout will be on the assumption that 
apparatus having certain desired characteristics can be de- 
veloped. When this is completed the various other depart- 
ments take up their work—the Apparatus Design Division 
if new mechanical apparatus is required, and the Physical 
Laboratory if cords, coils, etc., are needed. Somewhere in 
the course of the development the Chemical Laboratory is 
almost certain to be involved, either in connection with 
materials or finishes. 

After a time, each branch will have completed its por- 
tion of the work and the result will be something which 
supposedly meets the requirements. With an assembly of 
preliminary apparatus, tests for operation are made and 
the Transmission Laboratory investigates the arrange- 
ment, to determine its efficiency in the talking circuit. If 
the arrangement passes these examinations, final models 
in finished form are made up and subjected to exhaustive 
electrical and mechanical tests in the Physical Laboratory. 

When those responsible for the problem are satisfied 
that apparatus conforming to the models will probably 
be satisfactory, the matter is ready for discussion with the 
Shop, to make certain that the designed apparatus can be 
manufactured commercially and also to obtain cost figures 
for it. After this comes the final consideration with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph engineers or the Sales 
Department, and if at the end of the discussion the matter 
still appears favorable, manufacturing information ìs 
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covered in the preliminary 
laboratory tests. 

Finally, and after it has 
been shown with reasonable 
certainty, that 
the commercial 
apparatus will be 
satisfactory, re- 
vised manufac- 
turing informa- 
tion is given the 
Shop and the 
work of the En- 
gineering De- 
partment is fin- 
ished, so far as 
development is concerned. There yet 
remains, however, the work of the In- 
spection Branch, who must see to it that as finally sent out 
to the customers the apparatus is generally satisfactory in 
every respect. 

The foregoing is a brief description of the way in which 
the development problems are handled, and exemplifies 
the care which is given to the design of the apparatus 
which the Company manufactures. If the problem had 
heen one involving a new type of cable, special transmit- 
ting apparatus, or a high speed telegraph system, fewer 
departments might have been involved, but the general 
course of the work would have been the same. 

The largest single sub-division of the Engineering De- 
partment is the Equipment Branch at Hawthorne. The 
primary function of this branch is to edit the orders for 
telephone central office equipments as they are received 
from the customers and prepare the information required 
by the Manufacturing Department for the construction 
and installation of the necessary apparatus. The prob- 
lems of this branch consequently arise mainly on account 
of specific orders received from the various telephone com- 
panies. In addition to the regular editing work, this 
branch is responsible for the design of new type switch- 
board sections, as they may be made necessary by changed 
service requirements. In conjunction with the Engineer- 
ing Departments of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies, the Equipment Engineering 
Branch has also for some time been engaged on the prob- 
lems of standardizing central office equipments. The great 
value of this standardizing work is becoming apparent in 
the simplification of requirements and the economies which 
result therefrom. 

When describing the course of a development problem 
through the Engineering Department, mention was made 
of the Inspection Branch. The activities of this branch 
are not confined to the product of the factory at Haw- 
thorne but are very largely concerned with the purchase 
of material manufactured by outside concerns, and>in par- 
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ticular with the supply of pole line material and rubber 
insulated wire. In the performance of these duties, repre- 
sentatives of the Inspection Branch are scattered through- 
out the country and are responsible for seeing that the 
material purchased by the Company for its customers is 
in strict accordance with the specifications of the En- 
gineering Department. 

Most of the branches of the Engineering Department 
are, as their names indicate, engaged on specific phases of 
the engineering work—phases in which the art of tele- 
phony and telegraphy is being developed largely through 
the application of physical principles and engineering 
rules already known. There is one branch, however, 
whose functions are somewhat different from those of the 
other divisions, namely, the Research Branch. 

Some years ago it became evident that while great ad- 
vances were being made in the art of telephony, there was 
a certain class of problems which required a rather differ- 
ent treatment than was being accorded to most of the 
work, and that for their solution it would be necessary to 
employ men with a somewhat different training than that 
of the engineers engaged on specific developments. The 
result was the formation of a Research Department for 
the broad study of the fundamental phenomena under- 
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lying the art of speech transmission. This department 
aims not at the development of specific pieces of apparatus, 
but at the accumulation, by fundamental research, .of the 
data needed by other branches of the Engineering Depart- 
ment in the performance of their duties. With this object 
in mind, the members of the Research Branch have been 
selected largely from men who have had advanced train- 
ing in physics and physical research and who are par- 
ticularly competent to make available for our use the re- 
sults of the wonderful developments in physical science 
during the last few years. 

In concluding this brief statement of the constitution 
and functions of the Engineering Department, it should 
be remarked that in the design and development of its 
apparatus, in the rigid engineering inspection of its prod- 
uct and the product of others which it sells, and in the 
far-sighted policy of fundamental research which it is pur- 
suing, the Western Electrice Company is in the very fore- 
front of the manufacturing organizations of the world. 
In fact, it is very doubtful whether there is another large 
manufacturing organization, in any line whatever, which 
exercises as much ergineering care and supervision in the 
development and manufacture of its product as does the 
Western Electrice Company. 


The Hawthorne Gas Plant 
By R. W. Bayley, Department No. 927A, Hawthorne 


EARLY everybody working at Hawthorne knows 

N where the gas house is located. It could hardly be 

overlooked, with its big black tanks, flaring fur- 

naces and characteristic noises. Probably we all wonder 
what would be the result if one of its embryo explosions 
ever attained the size of a real catastrophe, 
and many of us walk hurriedly by for fear the 
whole place will blow to pieces some day. 

No doubt we have all stopped at the 
door to try and find out what was “oaen 
causing all of those noises. If you 
had asked the man who keeps the gas 
holders up in the air and the gas 
house on the ground, he could prob- 
ably have told you enough of the 
mysteries in a miuute to satisfy your 
curiosity. 

Those big furnaces which you saw 
are themselves the gas-making ma- 
chines. Each contains an extremely 
hot coke fire, burned under forced draught. When the 
flames are seen shooting out of the top of the building the 
fires are being forced preparatory to making more gas. 

After the fire gets hot enough, a heavy lid is let down, 
closing the furnace at the top. Steam is then turned into 
the fire at the bottom. This steam passes continuously up 
through the fire, where it is combined with the carbon of 
the coke. The product is discharged near the top of the 
furnace, and is the gas which we use in our shops. 

After leaving the furnace, it is forced through several 
cleaners, which remove the dust and dirt of the fire. It 
then flows through an underground pipe to the gasometer 
or gas tank, where it is stored for use. 
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Diagram of Gas Tank 


Gas made in this manner is called “water gas,” because 
the process consists of decomposing water in the form of 
steam to obtain the hydrogen and cxygen of which it is 
composed. These elements combine with the carbon of 
the coke fire to form the gas we use for manufacturing 
purposes. It would not do for light- 
ing, as it burns with a dull blue flame. 
For use in illumination the gas would 
have to be mixed with certain decom- 
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each of the big gas tanks four times, 
which amounts to 1,200,000 cubic feet 
per day—more than would be used by 
a good sized town. 

The accompanying sketch shows 
how each of these gas tanks is con- 
structed. It is made in three parts, 
which telescope each other. When 
the tank is all the way down the joint 
marked on the sketch as sealed with water is submerged. 
As the gas flows into the tank through the supply pipe, its 
pressure raises the top section of the tank. When this sec- 
tion has risen as far as it can go it locks joints with the 
second section and pulls it up. There is a water pocket 
at the joint between these two sections, which extends all 
the way around the tank. This retains enough water, as 
it comes up out of its submerged position, to form a tight 
water seal, so that the gas can not escape. To keep the 
water in this seal from freezing in the winter it is neces- 
sary to blow steam into it, and that is what causes the rat- 
tling and cracking noise during cold weather. 
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C. A. Faubion (right) and G. Johnson 


Where Twelve Men Were Executed 


Western Electric Men in Mexico 
Interesting Snapshots by Two Dallas Employees 


UST at present, every well conducted 
magazine and newspaper has a Mex- 
ican correspondent. Not to be out- 
done by its contemporaries, the 
News has two. They are C. A. Fau- 
bion, of the Dallas sales department, 
who has been in Brownsville, Texas, 
on the Mexican border, for several 
weeks, and O. T. Hazelton, also of 
the Dallas organization, who was 
recently called to 
Brownsville as a 
member of Battery 
A, 1st Field Artil- 

lery, Texas National Guard. Both Mr. 

Faubion and Mr. Hazelton took numer- 

ous photographs during their sojourn, 

and some of the most interesting of these 
are here shown. 

One of the pictures at the top of this 
page shows Mr. Faubion standing beside 
Manager Gerald Johnson, of the 
Brownsville Southwestern Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, one of Dallas’ cus- 
tomers. The photograph was taken out- 
side of Mr. Johnson’s residence in Mata- 
moros, Mexico, just across the Rio 
Grande from Brownsville, and shows one 
of the long, barred windows characteristic of Mexican 
houses of the better class. When Matamoros was captured 
by the rebels, some 3,000 of the Federals were driven over 
to Brownsville. This increased the number of Federal 
sympathizers in Brownsville to nearly 6,000, and was the 
direct cause of the hasty summoning of Mr. Hazelton’s 
battery to the border. 

Mr. Hazelton writes: “Several of our boys who had 
brought citizen’s clothes were permitted to cross the in- 
ternational bridge from Brownsville to Matamoros, and so 
it is that we have an accurate report of conditions there at 
present. The rebels have established a hospital there, and 


The Letter J in the 
Semaphore Code 


Wounded Rebel Soldiers in the Plaza, Matamoros 


the only apparent activity in the almost deserted town 
was in connection with that work. The wounded are still 
being brought there, and our boys were permitted to go 
through the wards.” 

One of Mr. Faubion’s photographs shows a group of 
wounded rebel soldiers from the hospital mentioned by 
Mr. Hazelfon. They are resting in the plaza, or public 
square of the town. A grim reminder of the rebel leaders’ 
methods of treating prisoners appears in another picture 
taken by Mr. Faubion, which shows the wall of a building 
against which 
twelve Federal 
soldiers were 
lined up and 
shot. Directly 
between the two 
central doors 
may be seen the 
holes made by 
the bullets as 
they entered the 
wall after pass- 
ing through the 
bodies of the 
men. 

The News is 
also fortunate 
in being able to 
show several photographs received from Thomas G. Nee, 
Vice-President of the Mexican Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. One of these shows a Mexican trouble man, 
or “trouble shooter,” as he is termed by telephone men. 
The name seems an appropriate one in view of present 
conditions in Mexico! Mr. Nee also sends a picture of a 
Mexican installer ready for work. Under his arm may be 
seen one of the familiar Western Electric No. 1293 wall 
sets. Another picture shows a Western Electric P. B. X. 
switchboard in the offices of the Mexican Government’s 
Department of Communications in Mexico City. A por- 
trait of Mr. Gil, director general of this department, ap- 
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A Mexican “Trouble Shooter” 


peared in the News for 


October, 1913. 


A brief description of . 
the personnel and equipment of the battery to which Mr. 
Hazelton belongs will be of interest. 
posed of 142 privates and three officers, and is sub-divided 


into seven sections. 
Of these the first four 
are gun sections, each 
of which is equipped 
with a three-inch 
field rifle (cannon) 
mounted on a car- 
riage, one caisson, 
and two limbers, the 
limbers being merely 
carriages or trucks to 
which the guns and - 
caissons are coupled 
when being moved. 
Each limber contains 
a reserve ammunition 
chest. The caisson 
carries the main am- 
munition chest, con- 
taining 70 rounds of 
ammunition. The 
guns have a range of 


about 7,500 yards, or nearly four miles and a half. Owing 
to the great weight of the gun and its caisson, six horses 
are necessary to pull them at the required speed. 


The fifth and sixth sec- 
tions are caisson sections 
only. The fifth section is 
also the signal and scout- 
ing section, and com- 
prises the semaphore 
(“wig-wag’’) signal corps, 
the members of which sig- 
nal with flags, and the 
telephone operators, map 
makers, and general 
scouts. The picture used 
as the initial letter of this 
article shows one of the 


‘signal men forming the letter “J” in the semaphore eode. 


Guarding the Bridge Between 
Brownsville and Matamoros 


nalts Cities 


tions, Mexico City 


Western Electric Switchboard in the Department of Communica- 


A Native Mexican Installer 


To Mr. Hazelton fell the 


honor of serving as head 
of the signal scouting sec- 
tion. In the picture shown of the members of this section, 


The battery is com- he is the first figure in the foreground. With him were 
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three telephone engineers from the Southwestern Tele- 


graph & Telephone 
Company. 

Two other pictures 
show the equipment 
of Mr. Hazelton’s sec- 
tion and the tele- 
phone headquarters 
of battery A. The 
importance of the 
telephone in modern 
warfare can hardly 
be overestimated. Its 
use in artillery work 
is especially interest- 
ing. Each gun is 
equipped with a so- 
called panoramic 
sight, which is much 
more finely gradu- 
ated than the ordi- 


Preparing to Put a Telephone Line ; | | 
Across the Lagoon nary gun sight. These 


graduations corre- 


spond exactly with those on the telescope through which 
the battery commander views the enemy and determines 
The commander may be a mile from his bat- 


tery. and located behind 
a hill; yet by assigning 
an aiming point, based on 
his caleulations, which 
ean be seen by both him- 
self and his gunners, he 
ean give them minute di- 
rections as to the proper 
aiming of the guns in 
order to hit the desired 
mark. It is the field tele- 
phone that enables the 
commander to transmit 
his orders instantaneous- 


ly, no matter how far away he may be, and to keep in 
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Mexican Operators of the Neri Exchange, Mexico City. They Are Wearing Western Electric Head Sets and Breast Transmitters 


constant touch with his men. 
was rendered by the Brownsville Telephone Company 


in establishing tele- 
phone connections 
for the troops. 
In one instance Mr. 
Brown, the manager 
of the exchange, 
and his men, were 
given an emergency 
call to build two 
miles of temporary 
line, part of it cross- 
ing a lagoon; yet 
the connection was 
completed in six 
hours. One of the 
pictures shows the 
telephone men pre- 
paring to complete 
the line over the 


lagoon. 


Mr. Hazelton’s | 


battery, being part 


The Signal Scouting Section of Battery A, Ist Field Artillery, 
Texas National Guard. O. T. Hazelton is Directly in Front 


Remarkably quick service 


of the state militia, could not be sent across the border, 
and was sent to Brownsville only until it could be re- 


lieved by govern- 
ment troops. One 
of Mr. Hazelton’s 
snapshots shows the 
guns being loaded 
on the train for the 
return journey. An- 
other shows a U. S. 
regular guarding 
the boundary line 
on the international 


bridge between 
Brownsville and 
Matamoros. 

NEWS readers will 
be interested in see- 
ing a sample of the 
paper money issued 
by General Villa’s 


provisional govern- 


The Equipment of Mr. Hazelton's Section. Note the Field Tele- 
phone Set Held by the Operator on the Right 
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Loading the Guns on Freight Cars 


ment. The bill shown has a face value of un peso, or one 
Mexican dollar. It is worth about thirty cents in United 
States currency, though even this value is questionable. A 
Mexican dollar, in normal times, is equivalent to fifty cents 
in our money. 


N the morning of May 1l, 
O 1914, a solemn memorial ser- 
vice was held in New York to 
pay tribute to the seventeen young 
Americans who were killed in the 
first skirmish at Vera Cruz. Of 
these, the first to fall had been 
George McKenzie Poinsett, 19 years 
old, seaman on the U. S. S. Florida. 
It is probable that few of us, out- 
side of employees at Philadelphia, 
know that the dead sailor was a 
former employee of the Western 
Electric Company. He was a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia organization 
in 1910, leaving our employ to join 
the navy. 
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THE GIRLS OF PHILADELPHIA’S CORD DEPARTMENT 
BACK row: Emma Heiney, Anna Roaty, Lucy Charlesworth, 
Dorothy Greene, and Marguerite Dunion. Front row: Ada 


Wood, Anna Hagerty, Elsie Wiedemer, Katharine Dunion, and Nellie 
Wood. 


His ancestors for three genera- 
tions have been associated with 
Mexican war and Mexican govern- 
ment. His grandfather, Asa Poin- 
sett, was a naval officer, and fought 
in the Mexican War. His grand- 
uncle, Joel Poinsett, was Secretary 
of War in President Van Buren’s 
cabinet, and was later ambassador 
to Mexico. The Mexicans named 
the Christmas flower, poinsetta, 
after him. A grandfather on his 
mother’s side fought in the Revolu- 
tion and other relatives fought in 
every war, including the Spanish 
War. He was the youngest of eight 
brothers and sisters. 


House Organ Editors Meet in New York 


N May 19th and 20th the editors of the principal 
Associate telephone journals of the East and South, 
together with the editors of the WESTERN ELECTRIC 


News, held their second annual conference, at the Tele- 


phone Club of New York. 
Those present were: J. D. Newman and H. F. Hansen, 
Telephone Review, New York; R. C. Mason, Telephone 


News, Philadelphia; T. T. Cook, The Transmitter, Balti- 
more; R. G. Osborne, Telephone Bulletin, New Haven; T. 
J. Feeney, New England Telephone Topics, Boston; Eve- 
lyn Harris, Southern Telephone News, Atlanta; and P. L. 
Thomson and D. Taylor, WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS. 

On the afternoon of the 20th, the conferees visited the 
Company’s West Street Building. 
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The Western Electric 


Company in Oregon 


A Sketch of Our Portland Distributing House 


N the early part of 1910, the Western Electric Com- 
I pany, seeing the active growth of the City of Portland 
proper and the accompanying development of the 
State of Oregon, decided to open a branch to serve the 
needs of that territory and enable the Company to par- 
ticipate in the business in the rapidly growing section. 


In August of that year, a o 


lease was signed by F. B. n 


Gleason, then Pacifice Coast. 
manager, covering a three- 
story brick and concrete 
building at 45 North 5th 
Street; shortly afterward 
new stocks of merchandise 
were moved in and the Port- 
land house started doing 
business. 

John F. Ryan, formerly 
our salesman in that terri- - 
tory, was appointed sales 
manager and has been ac- 
tively identified in the 
handling of the business 
since the opening of the 
branch. With him at that 
time were associated Miss M. 
A. Ryan, in charge of the 
office and cashier’s work, 
and Geo. Fisher, in charge 
of the warehouse. Both are 
still with the organization. 


Portland, called the Rose 
City, is the distributing cen- 
ter for a territory of about’ 
200,000 square miles and is 
situated on the Willamette 
River just above its conflu- 
ence with the Columbia. Its 
population, including its im- 
mediate suburbs, is estimated 
at 270,000, and the city has grown at a rapid rate on ac- 
count of the development of a large and fertile territory 
behind it. Portland’s position near the confluence of two 
great rivers gives it a water level route from far into the 
interior and brings a heavy traffic through the city at a 
Minimum cost. 

This fact, together with Portland’s fresh water harbor, 
the only one on the coast, means that Portland will be a 
good shipping center. 

Portland is famous for its roses, and nowhere else do 
they reach the perfection they reach here. The annual 
Rose Festival, held each June, is a bewildering succession 
of beautiful floral effects and now ranks with the Mardi 
Gras of New Orleans as a national carnival. 

Oregon, the state mainly served by our Portland house, 


ing. Front: W. E. ter 
Stock, Shipping and Receiving 


Heads of the Portland Organization 
Back: J. F. Ryan, Sales Manager; F. E. Davis, Service and Edit- 


Peters, Outside Sales; George Fisher, 


covers an area of 97,000 square miles and is, briefly, a 
territory equal in size-to New York and Pennsylvania. 
It includes a great variety of soil and climate, possessing 
a wealth of resources for the continued upbuilding of a 
prosperous state. 

The salmon fisheries are the most important within its 
quarters, but the deep-sea 
fishing for halibut has re- 
cently become of consider- 
able importance. The Co- 
lumbia River is the scene of 
most of the fishing, the 
shores being dotted with 
canneries, and the pack in 
1912 aggregated six million 
dollars in value. 

The territory depends 
largely upon the lumber and 
fishing industries, and our 
sales among these classes of 
customers are very large, as 
is also true of the various 
transportation companies 
who are extending their 
steam and electric lines in 
all directions throughout 
Oregon, and who for the 
past two years have re- 
quired large quantities of 
material necessary for the 
construction of such lines. 

Many towns are spring- 
ing up along the new rail- 
roads and there is a corre- 
sponding increase in the 
number of farmers’ line 
telephone companies, who 
purchase largely from the 
Western Electric Company. 

The personnel of our Port- 
land store is as follows: J. F. Ryan, Sales Manager; M. 
A. Ryan, Cashier; G. Fisher, Warehouse Superintendent ; 
F. E. Davis, Office Salesman; W. E. Peters, Country 
Salesman; A. J. Brandburg, City Salesman. All of these 
members of our organization have been in the employ of 
the Company for a number of years. 

The future of our Portland branch is as bright as are 
the prospects for the further development of the city and 
the state. There is a general spirit of progress through- 
out Oregon, all sections being banded together for the 
common good. With the development of its various agri- 
cultural resources, which have long remained idle, Ore- 
gon is coming into its own, and the Western Electrie Com- 
pany, after its years of missionary effort, is prepared to 
make its present opportunity spell Suceess. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Time switches are usually used to 
run the Mazdas in our exclusive shop- 
ping-district windows, but an ingenious 
customer has hit upon the device of 
using one to control his chicken-feed 
box. At 7:45 A. M.a few nervous ban- 
tams appear beneath the slide; at 7:55 
the sedate veterans stroll up and when 
at 8:00 A. M. the golden grains shoot 
the chute onto the feathered assem- 
blage, the rest of the yard is clear save 
for a scurrying chick or so. 


C. L. Huyck 
Correspondent 


HISTORICAL BLUNDERS NO. 2 
A Continuation by San Francisco of Chicago’s Contribu- 
tion to the April Issue 

Once upon a time we received our initial stock of Urno- 
lite fixtures; they looked good to our salesmen, and par- 
ticularly so to one enthusiastic time-table specialist. To 
carry one with him was manifestly impossible, but he for- 
tified himself with their talking points, a supply of adver- 
tising blotters illustrating them and dropped in on the best 
prospect of his territory. 

“These are very pretty,” said our traveler, indicating 
the cut of the Urnolite fixture on the blotter. 


“You bet; send me six of them,” was the customer’s | 


answer. 

So we did, six big Urnolite fixtures—a nice sale. A few 
days later tthe entire shipment came back. Six blotters 
was what the customer had wanted! 


Sunbeam Brown’s new 1667 candle power Mazda lamp 
gives a blinding light, but eyes attuned to the new spring 
styles can stare at it without blinking. Some of these new 
Poiret effects ought to be indirect lighted. 


Miss Anita Young, the private secretary of our district 
and sales managers, has left us in order that she might 
eventually enroll her name under another column of the 
News. Every Western Electric man who has visited us 
during the past few years will recall her courtesy of bear- 
ing and sunny personality, and to readers of the News 
she is known by the entertaining article on her Alaskan 
experiences in the October, 1913, number. We sincerely 
wish her every happiness. 


Peter Diehl has been transferred to us from Los Angeles 
and will do our supply pick-up buying and stockkeeping. 
Perhaps our baseball manager was instrumental. 


el ep 


TNE DISTRIBUTING HOUSE CORRESPUNDENTS 


OMAHA 


J. M. Bateman, Correspondent 


PAID 
(With apologies to R. K.) 


When the last “please pay” letters are written 
And signed and sent on their way ; 
When the last slow account is collected 
And the “don’t pays” have promised to pay ; 
When all the cash discounts are taken 
And the balance of life is made, 
I hope that the bookkeeper up on his stool 
Will have my account marked “Paid.” 


When Life’s little claims are adjusted 
And eredits are issued to date; 
When each little invoice is posted 
And errors are charged off to fate; 
When all of my cash has been counted, 
And all of my deeds carefully weighed, 
I hope that the credit man up there on high 
Will have my account stamped “Paid.” 


Though life is a doubtful credit, 
And man is a dubious risk, 
We must show the Big Boss a profit 
Whether business is backward or brisk. 
We won’t know the returns on our capital 
Till he calls a halt on all trade. 
But I trust when I sign the last pay check 
He’ll have my account marked “Paid.” 
` —E. L. Meyers. 


—_— ee 


The New York stores department has nothing on 
Omaha. We recently hired a new janitor named “Bob 
Gordan.” He says he is not sure that he is not related to 
New York “Bob.” C. H. S. 


HOUSTON 
F. G. Caldwell, Correspondent 


It is with a great deal of pride that we look forward to 
our new building. 

The Houston warehouse was opened less than two years 
ago, and the force has been increased over three hundred 
per cent. in this time. We have more than outgrown our 
present quarters, and now expect to occupy new ones be- 
fore the close of the present vear. The completion of the 
deep waterway, which will connect Houston with the gulf, 
added to the excellent railway transportation which 
Houston now enjoys, should some day make Dallas a sub- 
warehouse of Houston. 
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SEATTLE 
J. H. Kelly, Correspondent 


The general use of the parcel post system has developed 
some very interesting features in connection with the de- 
livery and shipment of goods that can be carried under the 
Government regulations. One illustration of this was re- 
cently brought to the attention of the local office. 

From one of our telephone customers of long standing 
we received the following order: “Please send us by par- 
cel post 50 pounds of standard porcelain knobs.” This is 
the first order that we have ever received specifying that 
a certain weight of porcelain knobs should be shipped, 
and since receiving it, several others of a like nature have 
reached the office. 


The bowling club organized by the local employees last 
winter has disbanded after a very successful season. Many 
interesting games were bowled in the weekly tournaments, 
which were held under the auspices of a regularly organ- 
ized committee. To our stores manager, Mr. Gillespy, be- 
longs the honor of rolling the average high score of the 
entire tournament. It is the intention again to engage in 
this popular sport in the fall. 


C. A. Rylander, who was recently transferred from the 
San Francisco office, and came north with the reputation 
of being a promising ball player, has succeeded in main- 
taining his advance press notices with a great deal of suc- 
eess since his arrival in Seattle, and has won several games 
against the other semi-professional teams in the North- 
west. At the present time he is doing the pitching honors 
for one of the fastest of the local teams, and his success in 
this direction has convinced the office that the organization 


of a Company team to play the other jobbers will result in - 


their securing several well appointed banquets at a mini- 
mum expense. 


From time to time there have appeared in the News the 
details of some sporting event that by association or by 
reason of historical interest appeals to the individual 
branch house in some territory. Possibly a brief descrip- 
tion of the great annual sporting event of Alaska, which 
is in Seattle’s territory, will prove of interest to readers 
of the News who, by reason of their location, are not fa- 
miliar with the living conditions in this far-away territory 
of the United States. 

This great event of the far North is the All-Alaska 
sweepstakes—the annual dog race from Nome to Candle 
and return, a distance of 412 miles. Preparations for this 
event begin months ahead, expert trainers taking the ani- 
mals in charge and no fleet thoroughbred of the turf ever 
received better treatment than these hardy dogs. When 
the start of the race is at hand, the fever of excitement 
grips the dogs and they are as eager to hit the trail as the 
men who are driving them. Lean, strong of limb and pos- 
sessing great intelligence, the dogs of the different teams 
form a pleasing picture as they strain on their harness 
awaiting the signal of the starter. The race is held early 
in April and draws the attention of sightseers from miles 
around Nome, and small fortunes are won and lost upon 
the result. 

The race is against time, but usually the teams follow one 
another in quick succession over the starting line. From 


sixteen to eighteen dogs are harnessed to each sled, which 
weighs about 30 pounds and is of durable construction. 
The race is a gruelling contest under the most favorable 
conditions, but it is occasionally run in a blizzard that 
makes the event a veritable Marathon of endurance. These 
storms wipe out entirely the trail over which the race 
should be run, and under the circumstances it becomes a 
contest of man and beast against the elements. Under 
these conditions, it often happens at the finish two or three 
of the dogs are lying on the sled, either dead or dying as 
their mates struggle on. Every dog that starts on the long 
journey across the ice fields must come in at the finish, 
Whether in the harness or as a burden upon the sled. 

Every precaution is taken against the substitution of 
fresh dogs at any stage of the race and a photograph is 
taken before the start of each team and one of these pic- 
tures is carried by the driver of the team who must show 
it at the various checking stations along the road. At the 
finish, an outsider would be reminded of the days when 
the fleet thoroughbreds thundered down the home stretch 
to the finishing line of the great race courses of Monmouth 
or Sheepshead Bay to the acclaim of thousands. After the 
race, the dogs are given every possible attention and are 
carefully housed and fed until the strain of this terrific 
struggle has worn off. 

It will probably be of interest to note that this distance 
of 412 miles was made, in 1910, under rather favorable 
conditions, in 74 hours and 14 minutes, or an average run- 
ning of 5.7 miles an hour, a record that still stands. 


DENVER 
M. Cassedy, Correspondent 


Why not have an office scrap book? It should be a good 
one, located in a place accessible to all interested, prefer- 
ably next to the bound copies of the News, and in it should 
be pasted all clippings referring to the distributing house, 
its personnel and important customers. Such clippings 
should show, typewritten on the margin, the date and 
name of the newspaper. 


- 


An office register is a desirable possession in a large 
office. A small hotel register 1s mounted and chained to 
a wall desk, and all visitors, including officials of the com- 
pany, representatives of suppliers, and customers, are in- 
vited to register when they make a visit to the local house. 
Such a register is of value in determining dates, individual 
sales help from suppliers, ete. C. C. 


Many of the distributing houses receive a number of 
copies of the News each month for outside cireulation, and 
naturally want to get them to the recipients as quickly as 
possible. Mr. Argabrite, our acting stores manager, sug- 
gests that inasmuch as the names of associate telephone 
company officials and others are usually to be had in the 
regular stock of addressograph plates, a supply of en- 
velopes and stamped newspaper labels might be addressed 
in advance and held by the mailing clerk. Then, when the 
monthly allotment of the News arrives, the copies intended 
for outside distribution can be wrapped and mailed with 
a minimum loss of time. The possibility of error through 
haste in addressing is also eliminated. 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC EXHIBIT AT TOWN BOOSTING EXPOSITION, CAMBRIDGE, OHIO 


The Sales Department at Pittsburgh Co-operated With our Local Agents, the New Midland Power & Traction Company, in Making 
This Exhibit. Western Electric Apparatus Forms the Major Part of the Display 


NEW YORK 
HOW TO INCREASE THE CONVENIENCE OF 
YOUR HOME 

A. W. Hartigan, of the New York Sales 

Department, Tells How It Should 

Be Done 

A very interesting and instructive 

talk on how to increase convenience and 


comfort in the home was given on Tues- 
day afternoon, May 12th, at the Crafts- 


A. H. Howard 
Correspondent 


Arthur W. Hartigan, of the New York 
sales department. Mr. Hartigan’s address demonstrated 
the utility of Western Electric household appliances, and 
was given for the purpose of educating the housewife in 
the use of modern electrical equipment. He showed that 
with the aid of electricity the home could be managed 
scientifically, which means getting more done with less 
effort. 


Mr. Hartigan’s talk was the first of a series of three 
lectures that are to be given in connection with the home- 
builders’ permanent exhibition at the Craftsman Building. 

Mr. Hartigan prefaced his remarks with an appeal to 
every woman who is a home manager to be efficient. “To 
be that,” he said, “it is necessary to employ electrically 
operated household devices in the home.” In detail he de- 
scribed the various uses of the electric washing machine, 
vacuum cleaner, heating pad, percolator, chafing dish, flat 
iron, etc. The address was very enthusiastically received. 


` 
a 


Chicago received a communication from South America 
enclosing pictures of a patented trousers presser. The 
patentee asked us to take up the manufacture and let him 
hear from us at once as to return, ete. Chicago sent the 
data to New York, expressing the opinion that New York 
would doubtless be interested. We knew Chicago wouldn’t 
be interested, for trousers pressers are unknown in that 
city, mattresses being employed almost without exception. 


man Building, New York City, by > 


PHILADELPHIA 


The first annual dinner of the male 
employees of the Philadelphia house 
was held at the Continental Hotel on 
the evening of Thursday, April 23rd. 

The Committee of Arrangements in- 
cluded in its members men from the 
shop, warehouse, office and sales organ- 
ization. 

All the men members of the Phila- 
delphia organization donned their best 
bibs and tuckers, and were on hand 
promptly at eight o’clock. Mr. Sidney Greenfield, of the 
sales department, presided as toastmaster. Mr. Kennedy, 
Mr. Hallstrom, Mr. McQuaide and Mr. Browne were the 
speakers. 

The entire affair was planned with the idea of inducing 
better personal acquaintance with, and promoting clearer 
understanding of the Company’s policies among all de- 
partments. The speaking was followed by a little vaude- 
ville entertainment, which included some rapid fire tango- 
ing, and met with the keen approval of all there. 


L. R. Browne 
Correspondent 


Philadelphia’s basket ball team recently closed a most 
successful season with a record of 4 games won and 3 
games lost. Practice was not started until late in the sea- 
son, and this placed the team somewhat at a disadvantage, 
as the majority of our customers and suppliers started 
with the opening of the season. ş 


Occasionally, although probably not more than once in 
a decade, in the history of any particular house, an un- 
solicited order involving no sales expense whatsoever and 
with an unusual margin of profit comes floating along. 
The inquirer was a big, robust, well-fed looking indi- 
vidual. There was in his manner an intangible something 
that seemed to indicate a confidence-giving bank account. 
He expressed himself as willing to be interviewed by Mr. 
, our office man, and was ushered into his office. 
He introduced himself as a representative of a large 
manufacturing concern, employing about 6,000 people, in 
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First Annual Dinner, Male Employees of the 


the central part of the state. He had seen the Western 
Electric advertisement in some periodical, and desired, he 
said, to place an order for a private telephone equipment, 
PBX Board and 110 telephone stations. 


Philadelphia Basket Ball Team 


Top Row, Left to Right: J. A. Savage, Manager; H. Hinshaw, 
tre; C. B. Willig, Assistant Manager. Middle Row: 
Bangert, Guard; Loucks, Captain and Guard; Hess, Forward; 
Wilson, Centre. Lower Row: Plant, Forward; Brions, Guard. 
In a casual way he asked about the price, but, unfor- 
tunately Mr. was not in position to quote prices 
to him. The gentleman stated that it really made very 
little difference, as he wanted a first-class installation in 
every way, that if some one of our experts would give 
explicit directions to his own electrician they would be 
glad to make the installation. 
Mr. excused himself for a moment, looked up 
the rating of the firm the gentleman purported to repre- 
sent, and found them in the top of the column. He re- 


Philadelphia House, Western Electric Company 


turned to the office and was busily engaged in entering 
the order when his telephone rang. He excused himself, 
picked up the receiver and called “Hello.” Somewhat to 
his surprise his bell continued to ring, but no one an- 
swered. He repeatedly called “hello!” with rising exas- 
peration. Suddenly he became aware of the fact that the 
gentleman had departed, that the cold gray dawn was 
glimmering at his windows, and that his alarm clock was 
ringing tumultuously. It was Monday morning. 


BOSTON 

Boston employees were afforded a 
fine view of the dreadnoughts leaving 
the Charlestown Navy Yard for the 
Mexican coast. A card, filed recently as 
leaving notice, bore this significant 
phrase: ‘‘Resigned to enlist in the 
army.” 


Our baseball nine is so used to clean- 
ing up local teams that they are looking 
for other worlds to conquer. They 
would condescend to play a picked team from New York 
(preferably in New York). Refer championship series, 
Giants-Red Sox, 1912, for probable results. 


D. A. Chase 
Correspondent 


A P. B. X.—P. D. Q. 

A recent fire in the offices of the McElwain Shoe Com- 
pany resulted in some quick action from our shop fore- 
man. The blaze started in the evening and water damage 
put the p. b. x. service out of commission. This involved 
direct lines which the shoe company maintained to the fac- 
tories at Manchester. Need for service was imperative, 
and the net result was a new board operating at 8 o’clock 
the following morning. 

The telephone company placed their official “hurry up” 
call in the hands of R. B. Hopkins, our shop foreman, at 
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3:30 A. M. and at 5:30 two No. 4 p. b. x. boards were on 
the floor in the damaged building. At 8:00 A. M. the 
office force was enabled to transact business with the out- 
lying factories by a complete working installation. 

Boston claims the record. Any takers? 


HERE’S THE WAY THEY TREAT OUR BALL TEAM 
Fort Warren, Mass., May 11, 1914. 


From: The Athletic Officer, Ft. Warren, Mass. 
To: Mr. C. A. O’Day, Western Electric Co., Boston, Mass. 
Subject: Baseball. 
1. I have arranged for a government boat to run Saturday to 
bring your team down. It will leave Central Wharf at 2 o’clock. 
It will probably be there a little before two, and as it is run solely 
for your convenience, if your team is on hand, you can start before 
two. It will be allowed to carry not more than 15 men. 
2. As the regular boat does not leave here till about 6:30, it will 
be a pleasure for us to have your team take supper with our com- 


pany. R. B. S————_,, 
2nd Lieutenant, Coast Arty. Corps. 


A QUERY 

In classifying a bill for a taxi where an injured em- 

ployee was removed, would you put it under Traveling 
and Entertainment, or Teaming and Trucking? 


The special request for extra copies of the News are 
excellent indications of its popularity and merit. These 
come from our supply customers and telephone officials, 
and many a copy does double service by being passed 


along. 
Why not loosen up and buy a few extra copies?—Ep. 


The glass jar as a visible container for piece parts has 
proved an excellent innovation. One of our telephone 
companies has found its use to be of great advantage. 


If Boston has a fire there won’t be many casualties. A 
fire drill recently emptied the building of its 400 em- 
ployees in two minutes. These drills are possible by a 
complete system of alarms and will be held recurrently at 
irregular intervals. 


LOS ANGELES 

The newly originated plan of hold- 
ing 7:00 o'clock sales meetings on Sat- 
urday mornings is meeting with better 
success than we had anticipated. On 
one occasion only has tardiness been 
noted. 

Our office force enjoyed the opening 
play of the new Auditorium theatre on 
complimentary tickets furnished by the 
manager. This fine new show house 
bears the largest electric sign in the 
city, and we are quite proud to state that all the material, 
including Sunbeam lamps, was furnished by the Western 
Electric Company. 

A few of our number, accompanied by several of the 
firm’s good customers at Riverside, made a fishing trip 
early in April up Bear Valley to Little Bear Lake near 
Redlands. The lake is an attraction for the fisherman and 
is stocked with salmon trout. It was rather early in the 
season and the company encountered a snowstorm, which 
was the first snow some of the boys had experienced since 
locating in California. 

Our power apparatus man, H. K. Fish, caught his first 
rainbow. 


F. E. McKeever 
Correspondent 


CLEVELAND 

Sixth City 
The accompanying photograph shows 
a recent window display of triangle 
toaster stoves at the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company, which brought 
forth a great many favorable com- 
ments. The electrical sign letters were 
used to good advantage in this display 
as they show from whom these toasters 
should be purchased, what the price is, 

and what they will do. 


E. W. Shepard 
Correspondent 


Our former co-worker, R. A. Parkinson, recently trans- 
ferred to the telephone department in Cleveland, made a 
trip to Cincinnati in April. He has agreed to write an 


ST 
4° 


article for a future issue entitled: “How I spent a month 
in Cincinnati last week.” : 


“TRAMP,” WIRE CHIEF 


Perhaps you have 
read something about 
the young wireless 
genius of Gloucester, 
Mass., who just created 
a magnetic dog that 
follows him around 
town at his beck and 
call. But here is 
Tramp, of the Welling- 
ton Telephone Com- 
pany, Wellington, 
Ohio, who has the same 
sort of electrical affin- 
ities, only he is a real 
dog and it is a real 
vibrating passion that 
keeps him on the job. 
The accompanying pic- 
tures show how Tramp 
rides to work with his 
linemen. C. D. Gott, general manager of the company, 
claims that Tramp is the only genuine canine wire chief 
in the country, and will back him against all comers. 
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CHICAGO 


The payroll clerk’s symbols for the 
amount of allowance in case of absence 
of employees, while clear to him, might 
create a false impression when ex- 
amined by an outsider. Here is a 
specimen : 

W. H. Holdorf, 2 days out—full. 

W. Weiss, 114 days out—full. 

R. B. Janes, 4 day out.—full. 
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H. L. Grant 
Correspondent 
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“Mama.” 

“Yes, Willie.” 

“I’m glad I’m not bald-headed like Mr. Mueller, ’cause I'd have 
twice as much face to wash every day.” 
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Insignia for Each Distributing House. Why Not? A Few 


Suggestions 


Through a stenographie error Chicago recently for- 
warded a letter to the “Chief Sturgeon” at Park Row Sta- 
tion. Mr. Porter suggests minnows and a box of worms for 
landing him. 


Jones Corners, 
May 25th. 
Deer Mr. Editor: 

Right smart glad tew get yure letter, en tew hear that 
bizness’ better. ’Tother night my colt got sick en I called 
the hoss doe gol darned quick. Next day he sez zez he tew 
me, “There ain’t no foam like the W. E. Ef thet three 
face line was a little closter, reckon I’d git a W. E. toaster. 
Might git a cleaner er a lectrie churn, jist because of thet 
foam, by durn.” 

Don’t fergit Im comin daown, en spect yew’ll want to 
show me roun’. Guess the An-nex ez the place tew stay, 
en I ain’t a grudgin’ the dollar a day. My high flyin may 
make yew smile, but old Si Green will go in style. 

Bill’s got the grip, en feelin mean, 

| Hope yure the saime 
SLAs GREEN (J. A. K.) 


STOCK ROOM REPARTEE 


J. O.:—I’m glad I don’t belong to that “Union” of yours. 
Ker.:—What Union? 
J. O.:—Western Union. 


You’re not so “Class C”! 
W. P. H. 


.:—Oh, I don’t know! 


DALLAS 
OUR CORRESPONDENT IS AT THE FRONT 


O. T. Hazelton, Dallas’ regular cor- 
respondent to the News, has left weeks 
ago for Brownsville as a non-commis- 
sioned officer of Battery A, Texas Na- 
tional Guard. 

Alvin Jones, a boy from the shop, 
went with him. They went direct to 
Brownsville and in case of war will 
probably see real action. 


O. T. Hazelton 
Correspondent 


It seems to be quite the thing to 
quote funny letters received from farmer customers, but 
we haven’t seen any with more real humor in it than one 
from the Habirshaw Wire Co., a few days ago, which 
wound up as follows: 

“Thanking you in advance for past favors”— 


THIS CONTRIBUTOR IS NUT AN ANARCHIST 


Our ex-correspondent for the Ladies’ Page in the NEws 
tells us that the department reserved for “us suffragettes” 
has “petered out.” It was called the Woman’s Page, but 
it always read like a ‘“‘Ladies’” Page. If it had just got 
down to brass tacks, it could have been a pretty good sheet. 
Dallas hereby agrees to contribute her share under proper 
conditions for a regular Woman’s Page, but we’re going to 
continue to wear our sombrero to the office and ride back 
and forth on the old speckled cayuse whether or no. We 
also agree to join our pedestrian stenographers and take 
on Boston in their challenge and will stop off anywhere 
that the Bostonese suggest. 

By the way, we always did think a whole lot more of 
Boston anyway than of New York. Come on Boston! If 
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you will send us a group picture of your entire crew, we'll 
frame it and hang it in the best place in the office. Some 
of our men don’t like Chicago, but I don’t believe I’d like 
New York, so there you are. The fact of the case is I’m 
all Texan—Democrat, with strong “Pro” inclinations— 
would like to vote (if it weren’t for some of the suffra- 
gettes that now seem to have the thing in hand) and have 
a strong desire to see Boston some day. 


—One of the Stenographers. 


No one enjoys or appreciates the NEws any more than I, 
but I wonder if anyone else writhes in agony, turns hot 
and cold and almost has nervous prostration when word 
goes ’round the office “time to send in NEws items,” only 
to suffer the most intense mortification on beholding our 
feeble efforts in cold type. 


—Another Stenographer. 


LISTEN TO WHAT THE CAPTAIN SAYS! 

The baseball team has been playing under a hoodoo for 
the past four games, and always seems to come out with 
the short end of the score. We have fine material, and it 
is only a matter of time until the usual team work will 
be evident and more games will be in our favor. 

The score by innings, of our recent game, will speak for 


itself : R H.E. 
Texas Pr. & Lt. Co....... .00338301101—9 61 
Western Elec. Co......... 0102000 2 O05 11 3 


Batteries: W. E. Co., Jenkins, Nicholson and Matthew- 
son. T. P. & L. Co., Abel and Preston. 


Anent the above, our office boy kicks in with the fol- 
lowing: 

“Below is a group picture of our ball team as it looked 
the day we won a game.” 


A HAPPY FAMILY 
Ross D. Cummings, salesman and lamp specialist, has 
donated his photograph to the clerical department and it 
now hangs in an appropriate place in the office. Such are 
the fruits of harmony. 


WE OVERLOOKED A BET 

The telephone sales department call our hand on the 
statement in the May issue about Mr. Russell’s auto. They 
show us that there are four machines owned in that sec- 
tion of the sales department. Three other travelling sales- 
men also write in to protest along the same line. Rose D. 
says he owns one too. 


Now let’s get clear on this thing. We want to assert 


that “there are no machines owned by any member of the 
stores department at Dallas.” 

Is this clear? l 

Do we hear any objection? 

Very well. 


This is what one of the road men writes us as an excuse 
for not sending in some real news: 

“T have just read vour reminder in regard to the June 
issue of the News. You must take into consideration the 
fact that it has been a long time since we had a day of 
sunshine out here—I have really forgotten when it was. 
It keeps me busy dodging railroad wrecks. Very few of 
the roads have any road beds at all, and are usually known 
as “try weekly” trains, that is they go out one week and 
try to get back the next. 

“With all of this, together with the numerous letters 
we receive from the office specialists, requesting us to see 
so and so without fail and make complete report, and after 
spending half a day and walking ten miles to find them, it 
turns out the man is a preacher, the mother takes in wash- 
ing and the boys give the police department more trouble 
than all the population of the town combined. You will 
excuse my negligence this time. I will try and not be 
guilty again.” 


This spring Lethargy is getting to us, but for poetry 
we're right there, and it isn’t spring poetry either. The 
sample below sounds better than W. A. W’s (from N. Y.) 
and his 1s pretty good at that. 


“OUR BAND” 


There is a show in this old town, 

Where there is an orchestra of renown; 
And you can go there any day, 

And hear the people round you say,— 

“Believe me, those boys sure can play.” 


And when the leader pulls his bow, 
A sweet refrain so soft and low, 
Or popular rag we love to hear 
Comes floating softly through the air. 


Now Jimmie plays the clarinet, 
And he can play it, too, you bet. 
And if he sees a friend, he’ll smile, 
And keep on playing all the while 
And never miss a note. 


They have a drummer, too, named Bill, 
Who beats that old bass drum until 
You want to dance and sing for joy 
And tell him he’s SOME “drummer boy.” 


Another gentleman the cornet plays, 
Tunes you can’t forget for days. 

And still another on the slide trombone, 
Has “some technic” that’s all his own. 


And they’ve got “some Piano Man” 
Who sits down to that “Baby Grand” 
And when his fingers touch the keys, 
You hear the sweetest melodies 

And want to get down on your knees 
And ask him to “keep playing, please.” 


This bunch—they have a smile for all— 
Both big and little, great and small,— 
And if your friends they chance to be, 
You've got “some friends’—take it from me! 


—Lena Snook. 
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KANSAS CITY 


One of our customers tells the fol- 
lowing true story on one of his linemen, 
who is always in a hurry: 

Having occasion to set a guy wire 
on a merchant’s property, the lineman 
rushed into the store and shouted, “Mr. 
Smith, can I bury a guy on your back 
lot?” Smith didn’t understand, but 
said he guessed so. With that the line- 

W. J. Laufenberg man hurried out, and business was sus- 

Correspondent pended while merchant, clerks, and cus- 
tomers went out to witness the burial ceremony. 

C. L. W. 


E. F. Haling, formerly of the Kansas City sales depart- 
ment, now with the Dallas office, addressed a letter to A. 
D. Barber, of our Kansas City organization, as shown by 


— 


| -City j Vio Ld Se 


the photograph. He merely enclosed a note in the en- 
velope stating that he understood that Uncle Sam was good 
at deciphering things and that he wondered if Uncle could 
untangle this. The letter reached Mr. Barber the second 
day after it was posted. Uncle Sam is sure some Sherlock. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The popularity of professional vaude- 
ville, in so far as our organization is 
concerned, is rapidly on the wane be- 
cause of the superior quality and quan- 
tity of the talent in the local office. 

Recently an order for a revolving 
display table received by this office was 
thought to have been properly edited 
and filled by furnishing a nifty looking 

R. F. Geescka library table with casters, the idea of 

rrespondent 

our order department apparently be- 
ing to wrap a rope about the table legs so that a pull on 
it would cause the table to revolve like atop. The manage- 
ment has now placed another inspector on the job to pre- 
vent some customer from getting a furnished flat on an- 
other similar order, at our expense, or a half interest in a 
ship-building company on an order for anchors. 


SUPERVISION OF CORPORATIONS 
Grasping corporations are occasionally feeling the strong 
hand of the law laid heavily on their shoulders. A Minne- 
sota telephone octopus recently paid the penalty for its 
neglect to report to the State its gross earnings for the 
vear. The workings of the Minnesota law in this case are 
best described by an article from the Minneapolis Journal. 


TAX PUTS BIG NICK IN PROFITS 


Appalled at seeing the tax growing by penalties like a taximeter 
fare, President Ole Roen of the Wedge Telephone Company, Thor- 
hult, Minn., made a belated report to-day and paid the company’s 
gross earnings to the State of Minnesota. The report was two 
months late. If the 3 per cent. tax is not paid on time a 10 per 
cent. penalty is added, and then 1 per cent. a month is piled on until 
the tax is paid. President Roen said the gross earnings for 1913 
consisted of 35 cents, an assessment made on the stockholders to 
buy a dry battery. The tax account with the state is as follows: 


Three per cent. gross earnings tax...........seeeeeeees- $0.01050 
Ten per cent. penalty.......... cece eee eee ee eee eee .00105 
Two per cent. penalty for two months................... .00020 

Total due State of Minnesota................0- ee eee 01175 


Not being able to make the exact change, President Roen sent a 
2-cent stamp. 


Providence offers no shelter for delinquent debtors of 
the Minneapolis office. A customer’s account of $7.50 had 
long been overdue. An urgent demand for immediate 
payment was mailed to him by our local credit manager, 
only to be returned promptly by a close friend of our cus- 
tomer with a more or less illegibly scrawled notation to 
the effect that “Mr. H is with us no more. Would 
advise you to write off the account.” Flushed with a series 
of successes in the collection of some very bad accounts 
recently, the credit department wrote, asking for “street 
address and state, so that we can get in touch with Mr. 
H ne 


Mr. H’s friend was equal to the occasion, however. He 
informed our persistent credit department of a further 
change in address and advised “a trip to Purgatory.” 


ST. LOUIS 

A few days ago, when the Mexican 
situation caused all military organiza- 
tions to issue calls for recruits, our as- 
sistant buyer, Charles Otto Rauschkolb, 
proudly asserted that he would like 
nothing better than to enlist, leading a 
victorious army through Mexico, and 
planting the stars and stripes all over 
the place. 

F. W. Cherry Just about this time an officer from 

Correspondent Jefferson Barracks, the local military 
post, called upon one of our salesmen at the office. After 
his order had been safely stowed away, he was told of 
Charlie’s warlike ambitions, and was finally persuaded to 


go up to his department and tell him that he had been 
drafted for Mexican service. 
On hearing the sad news, our hero implored the officer to 
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let him off long enough to call up his mother and bid her 
good-bye. Receiving permission, he proceeded to call up 
every number in the telephone direetory—including that 
of ex-Governor D. R. Francis—asking wildly for help in 
getting out of his terrible predicament. After he had 
spent about an hour in vainly soliciting assistance from 
an unsympathetic public, he finally persuaded the officer 
to let him off for a day or two. 

And now, whenever there’s talk of war, Charles Otto is 
strangely silent. 


ATLANTA 
O. W. Whitmire, Correspondent 


The Atlanta baseball team is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

This team is the only one in the City League of Atlanta 
that is composed exclusively of employees of the company 
it represents. 

The names of the players are as follows: Top row, read- 
ing from left to right: E. H. Payne, manager and first 
base ; Charles Dickenson, left field; W. E. Gathright, presi- 
dent; J. W. Mann, second base; C. E. Caverly, third base; 
E. W. Yarbrough, utility man. Middle row: R. A. Usle- 
ton, pitcher; H. Willbanks, substitute; W. P. Sewell, cen- 


N 


ter field ; Charles Bledsoe, right field. Bottom row: Clyde 
Rowell, substitute; C. L. Milner, catcher; W. W. Collier, 
short stop. 


Pa 


Changes in the Employees’ Benefit Fund 
Scope of the Plan Broadened; Other Changes 


EVERAL important additions to the Employees’ 
Benefit Plan have been made as a result of a year’s 
experience with its operation. The Benefit Fund 

Committee has also changed the wording of several sec- 
tions of the Plan, tending to make clearer the workings of 
its provisions, and to simplify their operation. 


Copies of the revised regulations, which took effect May- 


lst, have been sent to all employees of the Company, but 
for the sake of convenience, the more important changes 
are here summarized : 

(1) A provision has been added under which a dis- 
ability pension may, at the discretion of the Committee, be 
paid to any employee of fifteen years’ service or more who 
becomes totally disabled as a result of sickness. (Section 
5, Paragraph 1c.) 

(2) The provision that a pension may be continued to 
dependent relatives for not over three months after end 
of month in which pensioner dies has been changed to per- 
mit such payments for not over twelve months, but the 
total amount paid in any case is not to exceed $2,000. 
(Section 5, Paragraph 4.) 

(3) Benefits may be paid to persons who serve the com- 
pany on a “part time” basis, provided they are regular 
employees of the company, but the minimum pension of 
$20 a month does not apply to such cases. (Section 5, 
Paragraph 2.) 

(4) Accident Disability Benefits have been revised to 
provide (a) that benefits in cases of total disability shall 
not be limited to a term of six years, as in the original text 


of the Plan, but shall continue during life, if the total dis- 
ability continues that long; and (b) that payments in 
eases of partial disability shall be based upon impairment 
of earning capacity. (Section 6, Paragraph 2.) 

(5) In case of death of an employee, if the beneficiaries 
under the Plan (other than wife, children, or issue of de- 
ceased children) are only partially dependent upon the 
deceased employee, there shall be payable such part of the 
total death benefit as is proportionate to the degree of de- 
pendency, as determined by the committee. (Section 8, 
Paragraph 3-Third.) 

(6) Burial expenses will be paid, in addition to death 
benefits, in cases of death resulting from accident in the 
performance of duty. (Section 8, Paragraph 1.) 


(7) Detailed provisions regarding leave of absence and 
temporary lay-off have been included in the revised regu- 
lations. (Section 9, Paragraphs 5, 6 and 7.) 

(8) The text of the Plan has been rearranged and its 
phraseology revised with a view to greater clearness. Par- 
ticular attention is called to the substitution of the ex- 
pression “death benefits” for the term “life insurance,” 
which was used in the original text of the plan. This 
change was made to emphasize the fact that the benefits 
provided in the plan should not be considered as a sub- 
stitute for regular life insurance. Eligibility to death 
benefits ceases when an employee is pensioned or leaves 
the service, and in any event the death benefits are pay- 
able only to a wife or to dependent relatives. 
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. WESTERN ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT IN 
SOUTH AMERICA 


The installation of the new Concep- 
cion (Chile) switchboard, with a capac- 
ity and equipment for 2,000 lines, and 
consisting of five 6-panel subscribers’ 
sections, two 6-panel junction sections, 
and two 2-panel dummy sections, man- 
ufactured for the Chile Telephone Co., 

a A age Ltd., is now completed. 

The opening ceremony was unlike 
that usually met with on such events, and was decidedly 
quaint in character. The illustration shows the guests at 
the most convivial stage, but before this was reached, quite 
a solemn and impressive service by the priest was con- 
ducted. First the switchboard and then the operators 
each in turn received a blessing from the dignitary of the 
church. After the religious ceremony, glasses were filled, 
and quite a jolly time was spent celebrating the occasion. 


Types of Employees 
By L. Clemson, London 


No. 1—The Disinfector 


“OUR OWN” DISINFECTOR 
A wail from Building “K.” 
NoTeE:—Every day at 3 P. M., in building “K” (shop office), the 

man with the atmospheric disinfector walks around. 

Gusty breezes—noisy sneezes 

Tell us what it be, 

People cursing, noses nursing, 

Look, and you will see. 


We get the shock—at three o’clock 
What a nasty smell, 

Hear us say, in building “K,” 
“Wish the stuff to Hanover.” 


Heads declare, it clears the air 
Ask us what we think 
And you will see, we all agree 
It is one lovely—odor. 
—G. CuHase, Stores Department. 


Ceremony at the Opening of the New Switchboard at Concepcion, 
Chile, South America 


During the month of April a wave of “dropsy” passed 
over the London House. 


DraGraM :—During the month we have had difficulties with our No. 
4005-7 drops, a large quantity of which had to be delivered against 
time. 


ANTWERP 
CENTRAL ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


It is not an easy matter to learn French, and even after 
one believes oneself to have mastered this difficult lan- 
guage, one is still very likely to be “up against it.” No 
names will be mentioned, but the following story about one 
of our Western Electric polyglots is now going the rounds. 

It was toward the end of the month, and funds had run 
very low, in fact, so low that only 20 centimes remained in 
our hero’s pocket. After much cogitation he decided that 
the best thing he could do with this 20 centimes was to 
invest it in a cigar ; consequently he made his way into the 
nearest cigar store and requested “Un cigarre à vingt.” 

The storekeeper promptly pulled down half a dozen 
boxes, from which our friend chose one that seemed to be 
a fairly good cigar for the price. He then cut off the end, 
lit the cigar and put down his 20 centimes on the counter. 

Pardon,” said the storekeeper, “Un franc 73 centimes.” 

“Mais Jai demandé un cigarre a vingt,” said our friend. 

“Eh bien, Monsicur, ce sont des cigarres Havannes,” 
said the storekeeper, “prix, Fr. 1.75.” 

Here our friend began to get somewhat excited and 
stated roundly, “Mais Pai demandé wn cigarre à vingt” 

Whereupon the storekeeper replied in a tone of bitter 
reproach, “Mais, Monsicur, nous n'avons pas des cigarres 
Havannes à vingt” 

For those who have not yet seen the point, it may be ex- 
plained that the sentences “cigarre à vingt” (20 centimes 
cigar) and “cigarre Havanne” (Havana cigar, costing ten 
times as much), are pronounced almost exactly the same. 


G. J. 
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ROS Or RE MANUPRC TORING DEPARTMENT fi rita 


WHO’S WHO AT HAWTHORNE 
mm 7 — Whose size would 
Hit nm 
Wt O 


make a white man’s 
hope sit down and ery 
with shame, then hit 
the back trail at a lope, 
too scared to know his 
name? Who puts. the 
plates on evry day, 
yet isn’t “patient hub” 
preparing meals while 
wifes away  suff’get- 
ting at the club? Who 
sees his finish every- 
where, yet only laughs 
with glee and says, 
“For finish that will 
wear they’ve got to call 
on me.” Who’s jerry 
to the buffing game 
and hep to black 
japan? (Come, come, 
Quick—let’s have the name!) “Dave” Davidson’s 
the man. 


nT 


H. E. PENDER’S PARASOL PERISHES 


Prepared for possible pours one pay-day, Pender, per- 
ambulating with his parasol, peacefully puffed his pipe, 
having previously projected his pipe-lighter pavement- 


Possessed with perverseness, however, the perfidi- 
ous projectile pre-empted a protected portion of the par- 
asol, patently preferring that place to the pavement. 
Presently Pender’s pleasant puffing was pervaded by a 


ward. 


penetrating perception of proximate perils. A purely 
precautionary peek at the parasol portrayed to perplexed 
Pender the predicament presented in the picture. We 


penitently pause at this point, as presumably the pre- 
viously patient peruser is petulantly pleading for proof 
of the pertinence possessed by the painfully plentiful per- 
egrinations of this prosy presentation. To preclude the 
possibility of provoking prudish persons to protestations 
by printing profanity, the publishers have pruned from 
this paragraph the perfervid pronouncements of poor 
Pender on perceiving his pitable plight.—“P’s, p’s, per- 
turbed spirit.” 


TELEPHONE APPARATUS SHOPS 


Ladies, please skip this paragraph, because it 1s about 
a pair of (excuse us) suspenders. We hope you will take 
our word for it that these disgustingly vulgar articles 
are very necessary to the male make-up and that we 
wouln’t mention them for the world except under the 
press of dire necessity. The pair shown in the illustration 
are some that A. J. Wood, of department 2012-A, states 
he has worn continuously ever since they were discarded 
by his landlord two years ago. Mr. Wood has become 
constantly more and more attached to them as they took 
on the halo of age, but at the same time he has unfortu- 
nately become less and less attached to his trousers. The 
gentlemen will appreciate the truth of this by glancing 
at the picture—and of course the ladies have ceased to 
read long ago. Anyway, it has got to the stage where 
something must be done, and we print this in the hope 
that some kind-hearted reader, taking pity on Wood, will 


Condition of the 
Galluses 


Suspenders as They Looked Present 
When Bequeathed to Wood 


donate and prevent a perfectly awful catastrophe. 


(Thank you, ladies. Well skip as much for you some 
dav.) 


Dear Editor :—We girls of the installation departmen 
won’t stand it a minute longer. Can't you print it an 


‘| 
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make them stop it, or maybe an aroused public will? The 
thing is thus: 

Messrs. Wilkinson, Bodenschatz and St. John each has 
a little baby boy ranging from three months to a year. 
Well, every morning there’s a regular discussion or rather 
general conversation about their babies, each one telling 
how many times he was compelled to get up the night be- 
fore, what time the “kid” (as they term it sometimes) 
went to sleep and what time he woke up and each one of 
these Messrs. always has some kind of a fatherly sugges- 
tion for the other. They are continually discussing what 
kind of baby food is the best, and Mr. Bodenschatz tries 
to convince the other two that oatmeal water is what he 
considers best and then he’ll go into details explaining 
how long to cook the oatmeal and then to drain the water 
off and feed the poor little baby with that, and the other 
two gentlemen think that is perfectly ridiculous and, of 
course, each one thinks he knows better than the other 
fellow. 

Now, us poor stenos just have to sit and listen to all 
this and, mind you, we can’t even get a word in edgewise, 
though we would often like to offer some kindly sugges- 
tion, but I guess they think we are to be seen and not 
heard. Oh yes,—I must not forget a very important fea- 
ture along this line, which is that Mr. Olschner, who is 
one of our installation group, feels himself quite above 
the other fellows owing to the fact that he has more in 
number to contend with, the “number” consisting of two 
canary birds and a dog. The fact might also be mentioned 
that when he calls “wifey” on the ’phone (which he usu- 
ally does every day) he is quite anxious to know how the 
rest of the family are—I mean, the two birds and the dog. 


Mr. Hitchcock Succeeds the Late 
Edward Puchta 


W. Hitcheock 

began to work 

for the Com- 
pany January, 1906, at 
Clinton street, in the 
plant department. He 
was employed as insur- 
ance Inspector on con- 
ditions affecting the 
fire hazard at the prop- 
erties occupied by the 
Company in the 
United States. 

In November, 1908, 
he was transferred to 
New York, combin- 
ing the work of super- 
vising insurance with 
that of inspection. 

In September, 1910, 
he was transferred to 
the plant department 
at Hawthorne, dropping the work of placing insurance 
and taking up phases of safety work at distributing houses 
and enlarging his duties as inspector. On April 15th he 
was assigned to the position of Assistant Superintendent 
of Employment and Welfare at Hawthorne. 


A. W. Hitchcock 
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Now that Mr. St. John has brought the picture of his 
baby down to show us, the others have jumped at the 
idea and are contemplating having their babies photo- 
graphed at the earliest possible moment. Likewise, the 
two birds and the dog. Ere long, I presume, we shall 


have an art gallery established. 


Now, dear Editor, please do print this and make them 


stop it, won’t you? 


Your loving friend, 


, Dept. 2135. 


P. S—wWe read your paper every month. 


Shake. So do we.—Eb. 


THE BOLD BAD MANN AND MISKELLEY 
A Romance of 5-36 
A Mann who was Fonda Miskelley 
Told his son :—“Meyer smile’s sweet as jelly. 
She’s a Swanson—just Wright, 
You would Fallman on sight. 
Ev’ry Stahr Steeles a Ray from my Nellie.” 


“Gee, Weirsma?” cried his son. “Ma, come quick! 
Grab his Kane! Shorma, fight! Get a stick!” 


So she seized a Gilette 


And carved steaks from her pet 
Till he Kuster and fled with his chick. 


There is no truth in the statement that in ordering an 


` automobile recently I specified 1154” more than the reg- 


ular space between the driver’s seat and the steering 
wheel. I can still get behind any wheel that won’t squeeze 
the wind out of Van Dalson. So when you hear it you 
will know it’s not true —William Merz. 


H. G. Dean Our New 
Plant Inspector 


ERBERT G. 
Dean was ad- 
vanced on April 
15th to the position of 
Plant Inspector of the 
Western Electric Com- 
pany, taking the place 
of A. W. Hitchcock. 
Mr. Dean was born in 
England, in October, 
1876. In 1893 he en- 
tered the tool making 
department at Clinton 
Street, Chicago, con- 
tinuing at that work 
until May, 1902, when 
he was transferred to 
the tool drafting de- 
partment. 
He became assistant 
factory engineer in 
1906, and since that 


H. G. Dean 


time he has held successively the positions of factory en- 
gineer at Chicago, works engineer at Hawthorne, and 
head of the construction and maintenance department at 


Hawthorne. 
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Men's Club Actors in “The Deestrick Skule” 


Left to Right: Sheridan; Hofreiter; Eigelberner; Bach; Dietz; Robinson; Coombs (standing); Jensen; Oberg (standing); Scheel; Kull; 
Peloubet; Schumacher (standing); McCartin; Schultz; Zimmerman (standing); Sutherland; Arnold; Wineland (standing); Tolman; 
Schaber; Hallett; Waters. 


Activities of the Hawthorne Men’s Club 


OME people 
pronounce it 
“tan-go” and 

some pronounce it 


Even if you did 
not get to the dance 
though, there were 
plenty who did. It 


“tawn-go,”’ while + = oe ae | £ was a big crowd and 
still others pro- | B aE i FERE p OFA | a jolly crowd, filled 
nounce it disgrace- M5 5 EE on | os $% | with the usual 
ful—or used to, be- [ger JE ET E EA E S | Men’s Club spirit 


fore it was denatur- 
ed for use in polite 
society. But in the 


of—there, we almost 
said “good fellow- 


tt a: . eae f $ -| ship” again. Funny 
perfectly proper n hie A A, eas 3 oe | how that word will 
form of to-day it is SASS a a Do aa crop up when a per- 
eateries ej is Exhibit Showing Work of the Hawthorne Men’s Club Evening Classes ADES ie 
know if you were at that big But this time we shall make 
third annual dance given by | | | : . it “good ladyship,” out of 
the Men’s Club at Forest PIN eS ease cco” Soom courtesy to our fair guests. 


Park on May 16th for the 
members and their ladies. 

And right there is a tip 
for the girls: As long as 
you must be ladies, why not 
be Men’s Club ladies and 


They certainly add to the 
pleasure of an event (al- 
though, fellows, we do man- 
age to have a mighty good 
time without them some- 
times, at that, don’t we?) 


i , - l Mr.. . LA. Fetecson ee re, 5 7 

get a chance to go to the big Has sabifartatitg: cemfuleted Me biely iroh rinis in Well, they vote now, and 
doings of the club? Besides 5 - Selaphone Sracticesas Stop Noatbematicr — —— step up like men tø tell their 
that, what makes you want penentled by the Maer llarime. Hans Ebs the Heilern t tortier ages, so perhaps when they 

ey tam Maney, Iri ronsiteiation of wth Arri grained Mes eritteet. e - 
to cheat the family of some | EES BEV L T T EEEN E learn to manage pipes as 
deserving mortician out of i IOS: dace sa well, we'll let them come to 
their daily bread? Give ase > siii one of those joyous smokers 
that dead one of yours to occasionally. Huh? i 


the nearest undertaker and 
smile at one of the live ones 
around here. Then you We have succeeded in et- 
won't miss any more of these good things, for all the orig- ting a picture of our own home-grown comedians £ who 
inal little wide-awakes belong to the Men’s Club. recently entertained the club with a burlesque on the old- 


Our Actor Men { 
Diploma Presented to Graduates of Men’s Club Evening Classes 
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fashioned district school, as was mentioned in last month’s Professor Anderson's Lecture 
News. You remember what ample justice our actors did A pawn broker is the only business man who can afford 
to that funny sketch by Ii. D. Childs and C. F. Scheel. to sell below cost. The rest of the business world finds it 
Just have one more look at them and help yourself to necessary to sell with a margin of profit. In the case of a 
another laugh. You can cut the picture __ manufacturing concern which makes 
out if you want to and stand it on your | thousands of parts involving millions of 
dresser beside vour “movie” favorite. = Operations it is not such a simple matter 
Sure! Go as far as you like. It’s your to determine just how much each part 
copy of the News—we have no string costs. The bankruptcy courts are crowd- 
to it. ed with firms that never do find out. 
The successful ones keep track of their 
expenses by an elaborate cost system. 
On May 22nd Prof. A. E. Anderson, of 
Northwestern University, gave a talk be- 
fore the Men’s Club, in which he ex- 


| — —— _ —_ _ —— _ ——— —_ — 


A. W. Hitchcock and L. H. Brownell on “Safety 
First” 


The Men’s Club tries to have some en- 
tertainments each month that are edu- 
cational. On the first of May we had a plained some of the intricacies of factory 
lecture by A. W. Hitchcock, assistant EN accounting and showed what a necessary 
superintendent of employment and wel- CLASSES, evil “red tape” is. 
fare at Hawthorne, aided by H. L. p” l , 
Brownell, safety inspector of the Chi- “a fa The Moonlight Excursion 
cago surface lines. Their subject was i | j An injunction has been issued against 
“Safety First.” Mr. Hitchcock drew | the Weather Man, restraining him from 
attention to some of the numerous ways darkening, befogging, clouding, bedim- 
in which the Company protects its em- ming, or otherwise in any way or man- 
ployees from ill-health and injury. He ner, either direct or indirect, obfuscating 
showed views of the hospital, the fire the light of that luminous heavenly orb 
protection system, and safety devices on commonly yclept the moon, and from 
machinery. A machine to be acceptable allowing, tolerating, permitting, or suf- 


in the Hawthorne Works must not alone fering said light of the aforesaid orb, 
b : ; Pennant, Designed and Constructed ; 

e efficient; it must also be safe for the By E. Wensley, Presented to the hereinbefore referred to as the moon, 
workmen. In very many instances pro- Hawthorne Men’s Club by the to be darkened, befogged, clouded, be- 


duction is subordinated to protection. Evening Classes, 1914. dimmed, overcast or otherwise in any 


Safety always comes first. Mr. Brownell’s theme was manner obfuscated on the evening of the 17th day of June, 
street car accidents. He showed by moving pictures some anno Domini one thousand nine hundred and fourteen. 
of the common ways in which they occur and explained Which, of course you know, is the date of the third annual 
how to avoid them. i moonlight excursion and pienie. 


This Month’s Cover A New Jovian Publication | 
HE scene depicted on the cover of this month’s HE Jovian Order has just issued a “Handbook of 
issue shows the cord assembly department at Haw- Jovian Procedure.” This little book covers in de- 
thorne. The girls shown at the tables are busy tail all the duties of a Jovian officer, and contains 


attaching the terminals to the various kinds of switch- complete Jovian rules and precedents covering every con- 
board, receiver, and desk cords made in the C., R. & I. tingeney. A section is devoted to suggestions for increas- 
shops. The girl in the foreground is operating a very ing local membership, attendance, and practical develop- 
ingenious device known as the counting scale. On the ment work. There is also a suggested constitution and 
smaller hook she first places a known number of cords, by-laws for the use of Jovian local leagues. i 
say ten or twenty. She then hangs cords on the larger With the assistance of this little book an officer can 
hook until the scale balances, which it does when the large successfully handle the affairs of a local chapter of the 
hook contains exactly ten times as many cords as the order, even though he has had little or no previous ex- 
small one. perience. 
These scales are in general use throughout the Haw- 


thorne works, as they greatly expedite the counting of Changes in Organization 


ae is ae Sia pe.OF email size, ate B. ODELL is appointed assistant stores manager 
ad e at New York. L. E. Walker has been appointed 
oe eee ee stores manager at Richmond. 

W. BUBECK, Philadelphia’s artist, whose car- A. W. Hitcheoek has been appointed assistant superin- 

toon, “The Office Boy’s Dream,” appeared on tendent of the Employment and Welfare Branch at Haw- 

page 11 of last month’s issue, rises to remark that thorne, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Edward 

he is not an office boy, as the News erroneously said he Puchta. H. G. Dean succeeds Mr. Hitchcock as plant 
was. Mr. Bubeck is assistant switchboard specialist. inspector. 
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GENERAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


WAITING FOR THE CALL 
To the south of our fair country 
Where the swarthy greaser rules, 
Where the land is stained by bloodshed, 
Where the hot blood never cools; 
To the land of warring factions 
Where the torch and rifle blight 
What there is of peace and plenty, 
They have sent our boys to fight. 


Not to fight—no, here’s the fiction— 
Just to settle, so they say, 
The affairs of several bandits 


W. A. Wolff 
Correspondent 
In a peaceful sort of way.— 
Several honorable bandits 
Who unselfishly proclaim 
Theirs the way to re-establish 
Mexico’s poor tarnished fame. 


That’s the task—and its fulfillment 
Has cost us of lives a score, 

In that paradox of doctrine 
Intervention’s peaceful war. 

Let the beggars kill each other 
For they’ll do so anyhow— 

Why should we be mixing up in 
Their eternal civil row? 


In our own ranks—shop and office— 
Men are waiting for the call, 
Waiting for the bugles sounding 
Through the regimental hall. 
May that call be silent ever, 
For no face we want to miss 
From among those now about us— 
Our constant prayer be this. 
W. A. W. 


The district managers met with the general sales staff 
for conference at New York on May 11th and 12th, E. P. 
Clifford, eastern district manager; F. A. Ketcham, cen- 
tral district manager; F. B. Uhrig, western district man- 
„ager; and E. J. Wallis, southern district manager, 
attending. 


Oyez! Oyez! The straw hat season was declared offi- 
cially open on the twelfth of May by our “arbiter elegan- 
tium’”—the Vice-President and General Purchasing 
Agent. On his head he bore a dazzling straw lid, and in 
his hand a tennis racket, to say nothing of the yellow 
chamois gloves—with the temperature of 49 degrees F., 
and no relief in sight. It is not certain yet to what ex- 
tent tennis rackets will be worn this season. 


Should the National Guard of the State of New York be 
ordered to the front, we can promise our readers news 
red-hot from the seat of trouble. We will have a special 


correspondent with the infantry and another with the 
cavalry. Look out for scoops! 


At the electrical jobbers’ convention at Atlantie City, 
during the week of May 11th, the following representa- 
tives of the Western Electric Company were present: E. 
W. Rockafellow, assistant general sales manager; J. A. 
Pizzini, domestic sales manager, New York; M. A. Ober- 
lander, assistant supply sales manager, New York; F. A. 
Ketcham, manager, Chicago; F. B. Uhrig, manager, Kan- 
sas City; A. L. Hallstrom, sales manager, Philadelphia ; 
and W. F. Abely, sales manager, Boston. 


“And each man in his time plays many parts.” 

So said the eminent William Shakespeare in the long 
ago, and he must have had T. R. George in mind. T. R. 
originally appeared, photographically, as a busy business 
man in “When Minutes Mean Money,” an Inter-phone 
booklet issued by the advertising department. Since then 
he has appeared in other advertisements as a school prin- 
cipal and as a hospital superintendent. How’s that for 
versatility ? 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT 
J. H. Hellweg, Correspondent 
ADDITIONAL REASONS WHY ORDER EDITORS GO MAD 


“Install defective relays at present installed in switch- 
board at Wadesboro, North Carolina.” 


It is all a mistake, this talk about quality being a desir- 
able factor in our instruments. Witness New York order 
No. 845675, reading as follows: 

“Three No. 227-W microphones, to be re-adjusted to give 
good articulation. Quality is not necessary.” 

Apparently the only thing required is that the instru- 
ments shall talk clearly. This is easy money for us. 


The general merchandise department now maintains 
central stocks of tools manufactured by M. Klein & Son. 
This is a radical departure from past practices, in that it 
is the first time that not-W. E. material has been centrally 
warehoused. The plan is to be rapidly extended to other 
lines, although the houses to benefit from it will be con- 
fined to those in the Central district and adjacent terri- 
tory. Similar central stocks for the Eastern and Southern 
districts are to be maintained at New York. 


W. F. Bancker, assistant general purchasing agent, H. 
Biggar, in charge of the manufacturing department’s lum- 
ber supply and box factory, and F. J. Holdsworth, ship- 
ping clerk of the general merchandise department, took a 
trip through the Southern States from May 12th to May 
25th in search of adequate and satisfactory supplies of 
yellow pine lumber, to be used principally for packing- 
boxes. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 

Our baseball team is now organized 
and occupies a place in the first divi- 
sion of teams. This division comprises 
the following departments: Central 
Works, Inspection, Production, Mer- 
chandise, Plant, and Educational. We 
lost our first game, 16—14, to the Cen- 
tral Works. It was not, however, the 
fault of the student body (J. E. Wine- 
land, G. C. Krenning and L. Hopkins 
—3, count ’em, 3), who occupied seats 
in the student bleachers and who handed out regular 
bleacher talk to the opposing players. Achenbach and 
Murphy gave the “Centrals” a scare. After giving the 
fielders the “get busy signal” they made a “complete cir- 
cuit” of the bases four times, Achenbach driving out three 
home runs and Murphy one. 


P. N. Reidinger 
Correspondent 


FAREWELL BANQUET TO J. E. GILMOUR 


Nearly 75 Western Electric men gathered at a banquet 
in the College Room at the Hotel La Salle in honor of J. 
E. Gilmour, who has been promoted to the position of mer- 
chandise manager of the Northern Electric Company, Lim- 
ited, at Montreal, Canada. 

Short farewell speeches were given by J. H. Hellweg, 
W. B. Minch, B. S. Culp, W. L. Sioussat, E. S. Van Dal- 
son, R. H. Goodell, A. E. Kircher, S. B. Rose, H. D. Childs, 
and P. N. Riedinger. 

Mr. Gilmour started work for the Western Electric 
Company at New York as a clerk under Mr. Odell in Jan- 
uary, 1906, after graduating from Union College. He was 
a salesman for two years and then took a position with 
the Western Electric at Hawthorne in October, 1909, in 
the apparatus output division. In January, 1910, he was 
transferred to the apparatus service division and in June, 
1912, was appointed head of the service division. 


Hawthorne Engineering Girls’ Club 


HE Engineering Girl’s Club was organized early 
in April by the girls in the engineering clerical 
branch of the telephone engineering department at 

Hawthorne The girls made their 
debut at a May party at the Douglas 
Park refectory on Wednesday even- 
ing, May 6th. Each girl invited a 
young man from the engineering 
department as her guest for the 
evening. As the musicians and cotil- 
lion leaders were all members of the 
department and as several of the 
supervisors with their wives chap- 
eroned, it was like a big family 
party. 

Among the other social activities 
planned by the club for the summer 
are a picnic, a lawn fete, a lake trip 
and a hay-rack party. Other plans 
for the fall and winter will be made 
and will appear in the News at a 
later date. 


New York Engineering Notes 


R. F. B. JEWETT, assistant chief engineer, ad- 

‘dressed the Telephone Society of Baltimore, Md., 

on May 20th. His subject was “Cable and Cord 
Manufacture by the Western Electric Company.” 


J. H. Bell and A. F. Dixon have just returned from 
London, where they assisted Mr. Scribner in demonstrat- 
ing the Company’s recently developed printing telegraph 
system to the representatives of the British Post Office. 

M. Sultzer, of the physical laboratory, recently visited 
Washington, D. C., where he demonstrated the Vreeland 
oscillator at a joint meeting of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers and the American Physical Society. 


J. B. Speed has been appointed head of the physical 
laboratory, succeeding O. E. Stevens, who was transferred 
to the sales department. 


F. J. Holmes, an old Western Electric man, late with 
the Vulcan Electric Heating Company, has returned to 
the fold. Mr. Holmes is doing special work, reporting to 
E. B. Craft. 
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THE WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY AND RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS IN MEXICO 


HE front cover of the April News, depicting a telephone in 

} use on an American battleship, has proved to be the fore- 

runner of a curious chain of circumstances which has in- 

volved this company, its products and its men, ia the threat- 
ened international conflict which has since held the cantre of the 
world’s stage. 

The interesting collection of Mexican border photographs repro- 
duced elsewhere and sent to the News by Messrs. Faubion and 
Hazelton, of our Dallas house, are of special significance to all, 
having been taken by these Western Flectric men at the front espe- 
cially for the News. 

An incident of the capture of Vera Cruz is of interest to Western 
Electric employees. Just before the landing of our marines, the 
American consul called General Maas, of the Federal forces, on the 
telephone, requesting his surrender. The telephone equipment at 
Vera Cruz is Western Electric apparatus and the telephones on 
which the consul talked to General Maas were made at Hawthorne. 

The telephone system in Mexico City and the trunk lines extending 
between that point and Vera Cruz have also played a part in the 
history of the past month in Mexico. This equipment is likewise of 
Western Electric manufacture, and photographs of it are shown on 
another page. 

But these facts, while they teach us anew what a great family 
ours has grown to be, and how universally our product is used, are 
overshadowed by the fact that a former Western Electric man was 
the first to lose his life in this conflict. All honor to the memory of 
George M. Poinsett, the first to fall at Vera Cruz! His name will 
be linked with those of Ellsworth and Greble, slain at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, and of Ensign Bagley, shot at the outbreak of our 
war with Spain. 

We Western Electric men and women may all feel a thrill of 
pride at the record of this young man. Somehow, the news of his 
death brings home with peculiar force just what war means. It is 
easy to shout “On to Mexico!” But here was a man who worked 
with us, whom some of us knew personally. And now he is dead. 
It makes us realize the awful cost at which war is waged. One of 
us is gone. Let us hope, profoundly, that no more will be called 
upon to follow him. 


Our 1914 Business 


HEN we made the estimates of our business for 

1914 we made them conservatively and with the 

thought in mind that business conditions in the 
first part of the year, at all events, would not be as good 
as they were during the last year. We are not disap- 
pointed, therefore, at business conditions in general or the 
way our own business is running. 


We are still firm in the conviction that if the ground- 
work of our organization has been well laid and if the 
personnel in the different branches of the work fully un- 
derstand the elements of the business and the relations 
that each of these elements bears to the whole, that each 
house, and, therefore, the Company, will come up to our 
estimate for the year. 


This is the time, however, to watch the various elements 
of our business carefully. The first thing that always 
comes to mind is expenses. We must consider if methods 
heretofore followed cannot be improved upon; the work 
done more efficiently and at less expense. This applies to 
every department of the business. 


Even with business conditions as they are, there is a 
large volume of business being placed, of which our Com- 
pany is getting but a small proportion. There are thou- 
sands of customers who as yet have not learned the advan- 
tage of allowing the Western Electric Company to serve 
them, and there are many thousands of customers a small 
part of whose requirements only we are furnishing to-day. 
Both of these classes of customers offer us a larger oppor- 
tunity for service. If we are to deserve the opportunity 
of serving these future customers and merit the continu- 
ance of the patronage from our old customers, the old, 
well tried principles must always be kept before us. 


1. Quality of apparatus and supplies must be in every 
way satisfactory. The high standard set by our own man- 
ufactures and insisted upon in the merchandise we dis- 
tribute, and the general satisfaction of our customers, give 
us every reason to believe, and to believe enthusiastically, 
in Western Electric quality. 


2. Our price must be fair and reasonable, and our deal- 
ings with our customers not only fair, but liberal. 


3. Our service must be prompt and efficient. 


With these principles in the conduct of our business be- 
fore us, instead of thinking only of the difficulties of our 
jobs, we should direct our attention to the constructive 
side of our work and the possibilities of increasing our 
field of usefulness to the community of old and new cus- 
tomers, both of which give us ample opportunities for in- 
creasing our business. 


Vice-President and General Sales Manager 
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Employees’ Pension, Benefit and Insurance Fund Notes 


OHN E. FOLKS, 
foreman of the 
millwright de- 

partment at Haw- 
thorne, died suddenly 
on April 15th. He 
had been in failing 
health for several 
months, although his 
sickness kept him 
from his duties but a 
few days. 

Mr. Folks entered 
our employ at Chi- 
cago in October, 1899, 
and was assigned to 
the wood working de- 
partment under the 

supervision of Mr. Culley. He was later transferred to 
the millwright department, and in 1895 went to New 
York, where he served as assistant foreman to Mr. Haul- 
man. Later he served as assistant foreman and foreman 
of the millwright department at Hawthorne. 

“Jack,” as he was familiarly known throughout the 
plant, was universally liked by all the manufacturing fore- 
men, with whom he was in close touch on all machinery 
changes and installations. 


CHICAGO 

A recent instance as to the help which the sickness bene- 
fits may be to a Western Electric man in regaining his 
health is the case of D. W. Hanger. Mr. Hanger, who has 
been with the Company about two and one-half years, had 
developed a case of incipient turberculosis, and his phy- 
sician recommended that he go to a sanitarium for two or 
three months. Because of the sickness benefits he was en- 
abled to follow this advise and he is now located at the 
Valmora Industrial Sanitarium, Watrons, New Mexico. 


| HAWTHORNE 

We are in receipt of the following letter from Miss 
Winifred Wunderlich, of department No. 2020, winner of 
the News cartoon contest. Miss Wunderlich’s drawing, 
which is reproduced on the last page of the May News, 
represents “W. E. Disability Benefits” as “The Good Sa- 
maritan” in the home at the time of need. 

“I am glad to inform you that I expect to return to 
Chicago and report for work Monday, May the 11th. 

“I find it difficult indeed adequately to express my grat- 
itude to the Western Electric Company for their kindness 
to me during my illness. The Benefit Fund is indeed a 
Good Samaritan in time of disability and sickness. I re- 
ceived my check regularly each week, which enabled me 
to pay all expenses connected with my disability, which 
otherwise I would have found hard to meet. I feel very 
fortunate in being numbered by the Western Electric 
Company among their employees and wish to assure every 
one concerned of my sincere appreciation of what they 
have done for me. 

[Signed] WINIFRED WUNDERLICH.” 


UY EDWARD 
RUCKER, 
whose death 

occurred April 26th, 
came to the Western 
Electrice Company on 
June 3, 1899. His 
first position was in 
the switehboard cable 
layout department. 
Later he held posi- 
tions in the shop out- 
put department, and 
the Chicago branch of 
the general sales de- 
partment. When the | 
general merchandise Eaz | 
department was or- 

ganized on January 1, 1911, he was given charge of the 
stock maintenance department, and was a member of that 
department at the time of his death. 

Mr. Rucker was an enthusiastic member of the Haw- 
thorne Men’s Club, and served actively during 1913 on 
the entertainment committee. One of his diversions was 
fishing, and he was among the founders of the “Fish Bowl- 
ing League.” He leaves a widow, who becomes beneficiary 
to a maximum death benefit. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Mr. Wilkinson reports that the Minneapolis employees 
are enthusiastic over the Benefit Fund. He sends three 
letters from employees there, who have participated in the 
Fund. One of the three, a young lady writes: 

“The benefits I received enabled me to pay my expenses 
and I know my illness was of shorter duration than it 
would have been if I had been worrying all the time on 
account of having had my income cut off while I was un- 
able to work.” 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Kennedy received the following letter under date 
of April 10th from Joseph A. Miller, who has received the 
benefits of the Plan for over a year: 

“My dear Mr. Kennedy: 

“Wish to express my sincere thanks and appreciation 
for the generous consideration shown me during my ab- 
sence from duty by the Western Electric Company. 

“Even though I am not restored to the state of health 
desired, the Company’s kindness has added greatly to my 
comfort. | 

“In gratefulness to all, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
[Signed] JoseEpH A. MILLER.” 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


A letter of appreciation has been received from Mrs. 
Paul Brandt for the death benefits paid her upon the 
death of her husband, who was one of the veteran em- 
plovees of the New York Engineering Department. 
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191I3—WESTERN ELECTRIC LEAGUE —1914 


HE final game of the season was rolled by the 

Western Electric Bowling League on April 16th. 

The league is gaining in popularity every year and 

the size of the scores chalked up keeps pace with the in- 

crease in membership. Competition is becoming so keen 

that a man has to bowl his very best to stay in the run- 

ning. Consequently both individual and team scores 
showed marked improvement this season. 


For the first time in the league’s history the inspection 
department bowling team won the season’s championship. 
Theirs was the best balanced team in the league and its 
success was not the result of luck, but was due to consist- 
ently good bowling. 


Second place went to the team representing the machine 
departments. This team rolled the high game of the sea- 
son, with a total score of 1057. 


The technical department’s team, which secured the 
next highest team score of 1038 on February 26th, also 
has the honor of bowling the first score above 1000 ever 
rolled in the league. On February 19th they scored 1018 
points, setting the new league record. This record was 
later broken by their 1038 score and again by the 1057 
score of the machine departments team. 

The winning team from the inspection department had 
the highest team average of the season, 943 2-3 points. 
The technical department’s team stood second, with 
939 1-3 points, and the machine department’s men were 
third, with 925 points. 


Charles Kuhrt, Dept. 2336, 
Individual Champion Aver- 
age, 184 65/75 


J. Jelinek, Dept. 2325 
J. Nevaril, 2171 


Inspection and Assembly Department Team Champions 1913-1914 


W. Teichtler, 2173 


Vanek, of the machine department, rolled the highest 
individual seore, 278 points. Kuhrt (machine depart- 


ment) and Knoke (technical department), tied for second 
place, with 258 points each. 
WESTERN ELECTRIC BOWLING LEAGUE 
FINAL STANDING 
April 16, 1914 


Team Won Lost Percent Pins Average 
1. Inspection. ...... 58 26 690 72689 865—29/84 
2. Machine. ........ 53 31 631 72326 861— 2/84 
3. Technical . ....... 48 36 571 72493 863— 1/84 
4. C. R. & I. Shops.. 40 44 476 70087 834—31/84 
5. Works Clerical ... 40 44 476 69171 823—39/84 
6. Engineers. . 34 50 405 70516 839—44/84 
7. Mdse. & Product.. 32 52 381 58249 812—41/84 
8. Switchboard. .... 31 53 369 70362 837—54/84 
INDIVIDUAL AVERAGES 
Player and Club Games High Total Pins Average 

l. Kuhrt, Machine......... 75 258 13865 184—65/75 
2. Wizral, C. R. & I....... 78 236 14242 182—46/78 
3. Fliger, Technical........ 84 235 15225 181—19/84 
4. Pruessman, Engineers.... 75 255 13526 180—26/75 
5. Jenkins, Technical....... 81 255 14586 180— 6/81 
6. Callender, Works Clerical. 72 235 12900 179—12/72 
7. Shoda, Inspection........ 84 239 14934 177—66/84 
8. La Font, Works Clerical. 63 235 11177 177—26/63 
9. Nevaril, Inspection...... 57 225 10090 177— 1/57 
10. Jelinek, Inspection....... 69 232 12191 176—47/69 
11. Vanek, Machine......... 60 278 10577 176—17/60 
i 258 14174 174—80/81 


E. Shoda, Dept. 2624 
P. Lenick, 2321 


High Individual Game 
Score, 278 


Frank Vanek, Dept. 2342, 
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Members of the Western Electric Bowling League, Season 1913-1914 


Top Row, left to right: Callender; Krivanek; Wizral; Thielen; Patton. Second Row: Benson; Condon; Kuhrt; Nevaril; Hanks; Hyde; 
Jenkins; Beilfuss; Allerding; Heslin; Pruessman; Teichtler; Lenick; Free. Third Row: Vanek; Skoog; Larson; Knobe; Fliger; 


Marth; 
Shoda; Hartman; Henning; Glaser. 


The fourth annual handicap bowling tournament of the 


Hawthorne employees was held on Friday evening, April ` 


17th, Saturday afternoon and evening, April 18th, and 


| HIGH | TEAM | GAME 


KX] N SENYE 


——— IE 
LINDBERG! 130 58 78 97 14 133 3142162 180 88 


| SKOOG | | 9 129) 49 69 88 108127 136 145 154 
a | Ej N N E 5 N | 
LARSON [o |28 3 46 54,73 


93 123153183 211 211 | 

X X K- De TS BS 

VANEK | |3061 60 190 120150 180 210239259278 278 
KHMN KN X XD 


-KUHRT r [oats 37 57 86 106126 146 166 196226226 


Bowled by the Machine nities Team; April 9, 1914 


Monday evening, April 20th, at Flenner’s Alleys. The 
interest shown in this year’s tournament far surpassed 
that of previous years, as shown by the following com- 
parison : 
1912 19138 1914 
Individual entries ................ 94 128 139 
Two-men entries ...........sseeee. 43 68 83 
The following is a list showing the winners, together 
with their scores and prize money: 


WINNERS IN SINGLES 


Standing Name Score Prize 
1. W. AllOrding occse S 680 $20.93 
2. Ju P. Krivanek icc sowie se dcesewceuas 677 15.07 
3. F. Longfellow sc cics ences eenww es 676 11.72 
A “Oe Bho 2 65555540 oe ainaetbasies 671 8.37 
5. F. Dempsey secccrcicooni enuresia 650 6.70 
6. BP Kane vies hraceetmdwseceatnaes EE 646 5.86 
7. L: Rixeeket 605s 3s estiecee awteades ates 642 5.02 


Knapp; Wilkerson; Penrod; Dusheck; Adamson. Bottom Row: 


Ashbaugh; Lindberg; Ready; Jelinek; LaFont; Jedlicka; 


8 A. Swanson .......c ccc ccc cee eet e eee 636 4.18 
9. W. Knoftz ......essesssnsssesesssss..o 635 3.35 
10. C. Heslin ns 8S ok woe ns os SER Soe 634 2.50 
WINNERS “TWO MPN” TEAMS 
] F. Ptazsynski & C. Rousch.............. 1231 35.63 
2 C. Friedland & L. Briggs............... 1229 25.45 
3. L. Rixecker & R. Kuhnle................ 1215 15.27 
4. E. Dvorak & O. E. Benson.............. 1210 10.18 
5. F. Dempsey & F. Driscoll............... 1189 8.14 
6 J. Klima & J. Stober................... 1183 5.09 
7 A. Swanson & M. Moser..............0. 1174 2.04 
HIGH GAME WINNER 
O. Jenkins 8 i es aS AS Ahh eae ek 244 5.00 


Best Star Orders of Interest April 6 to May 9 
FIRST GROUP 
New York 


HIRTY thousand feet of 25-pair lead cable. 
l J. C. Enders. 


SECOND GROUP 
Philadelphia 


Thirty thousand dollar contract covering a year’s re- 
quirements of fir cross-arms. F. H. Swayze. 


THIRD GROUP 
Cleveland 
Fifty-eight thousand, one hundred sixty-five feet of 25- 
600 pair type TA cable, 66,000 feet of S. M. strand, 12,000 
duct feet of vitrified clay conduit, 119 No. 14, and 19 No. 
17 cable terminals, 2,900 No. 77 protectors, 75,000 feet of 
No. 17 copper clad drop wire, and miscellaneous material. 
F. E. Triebner. 
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Attention Automobile Owners, è 
THE WESTERN ELECTRIC CHAUPHONE. í 


—— 


- A wealthy old geezer, named Stone, 
Told his chaufeur:—" I’ve got to be shown A 
Why I always must shout sit to bust a lung out ] 
When I've orders I want to make known.” | 
Said the chauffeur to Millionaire Stone : 
“ Excuse me. The fault ts your own. \ 
P 
Now he don't strain his throat till ha loses his goat. 
No need to. He's bought a Chauphone. 
The Wostern Electric Chauphone is a loud speaking telephone , 
. deeigned to replace speaking tubes in closed care and is the oaly 


„e 
O S 


Get a Western Electric Chau-phone. 
u You arè right, Jeems. My Read's solid bone 
Or I’d bought one before,” answered Stone. 


` If you want ev'ry word that you say to be heard 
reliable method of transmitting ‘orders to the cheuffear. Its 
value is proven by the majority of manufacturers including it as 


standard equipment in their 1014 cars. It can easily be installed 


€ 


in old or new machines. 


IN 8TOCK AT 


ARNHOLD, KARBERG & CO 


AGENTS. 


eid 


“News” Poetry Quoted in China 


N interesting clipping has just been received from 
F. F. Fairman, formerly of Hawthorne, who is now 
with our agents in Peking, China. This clipping 
is from the North China Daily News (Shanghai) of April 
2, 1914, and is one of a series of advertisements by means 
of which Mr. Fairman is bringing the Western Electric 
Chauphone to the attention of automobile owners 1M 
Shanghai. 
The verses that form the principal part of the advertise- 
ment will be familiar to News readers, since they orig- 
inally appeared in the February, 1914, issue of the NEWS, 
among the items from the general merchandise depart- 
ment. Their anonymous author is to be congratulated 
upon obtaining international fame in so short a time! 


The Western Electric-Conlon Washing Machine 


A New Western Electric Washing 
Machine 


NEW member has been added to the family of 

Western Electric household helps. An alliance has 

been formed between the Conlon Electrice Washer 
Company of Chicago and the Western Electric Company, 
effective May 1st. The entire line of the well-known Con- 
lon electric washing machines will be marketed exclusively 
by the Western Electrice Company under the trade name AÈ 
of the “Western Electric-Conlon.” 

The Conlon washer is well known to the electrical trade 
in generat and is looked upon with particular favor by the 
central stations. Every moving part of this machine is 
enclosed. Belts or chains are not used, as the motor 1s 


direct connected to the moving parts by a worm gear 
shaft drive. 


AN OFFICE BOY CON- 
TRIBUTOR 


N response to several re- 
I quests, the NEWS presents 
a portrait of C. V. Con- 
way, office boy in the general 
merchandise department, on 
of last month’s star contriDlr 


The selection of the Conlon washer as one being worthy : 
he C | | 
; tors. Mr. Conway’s article 0 


of bearing our trade name, “Western Electric,” was made 
after careful investigation of the entire field. 


An extensive advertising and sales campaign is being 
started, and the new washer seems certain to become one 
of the Company’s leading specialties. 


C. V. Conway 


“How I Would Run My De 
partment if I Were Head 0 
It,” and his poem, “Medita- 
tion,” were features of the 
Office Boy’s, Number. 
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Maximum Duty Spark Plug ‘tii 
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! BRASS TERMINAL UNIT FOR WIRE OR CLIP F 


HEAVY PORCELAIN OF FINEST IMPORTED KAOLIN | TERMINAL. / | 
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BINDING UNIT FITTED ON / 
THE PORCELAIN. / || 
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SOLIDLY CONSTRUCTED SHELL PERMITS | | 
ROUGH HANDLING WITHOUT i 
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It will? pay you to send today to our nearest house for our | 


\ latest bulletin on Ignition Apparatus ‘i 


Y Everything Electrical for Automobiles i) 
Pittsfield Spark Coil Company, Mfrs. fh 


hei 
Mi WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY nh 
Manufacturers of the 7,000,000 ‘‘ Bell’’ Telephones \ | . 


FH New York Chicago Kansas City San ` 
a] Buffalo g Milwaukee Oklahoma City Oakland Toronto 
i i Pittsburgh 


London 
i M pes Para 
z Philadelphia aris 
Al Dallas ary Dano 
| Boston Cleveland “th es H Tam 
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1 
A EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED "| 


i 


One of our OTE ON Trade ae Advertisements 


2 


© This Printed Matter is Making Customers for Our _ 
Agents. Are You an Agent? 
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Western E Tectric 
Sturlevant 


Stationary Vacuum Cleaners 


INTRODUCTORY 


-_ i we 


“THE 
HOME 
SANITARY 


| These are a few of the sales helps we furnish free to assist our agents to build up a 
| | profitable business in 


wa 
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SON CYCLERS: 
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If you qualify as the live dealer in your community and are not handling this—the most reliable, 


complete and best selling line of cleaners—better get in touch today with our nearest house. 
Arrange for the handling of this profitable line now. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 


New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Montreal London 
Boston Savannah Milwaukee Oklahoma City Oakland Toronto Antwerp 
Philadelphia Richmond Cincannati enver Portland Winnipeg Berlin 
Pitsburg Sr. Louis Indianapolis Omaha Seattle Calgary Pans 
Bufalo Dallas Minneapoli Sak Lake City V ancouver Johannesburg Rome 
Cleveland Houston St. Pau Los Angeles Edmonton Sydney Tokyo 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
Member Society for Electrical Development—"Do it Electrically” 


A Current Advertisement in the Electrical World, Showing One Step in the Selling Campaign-on Vacuum Cleaners 
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How the Western Electric Company Manufactures 
Submarine Cable 
By W. F. Smith, Engineering Department 


HE construction of a submarine 

telephone cable is similar to that 

of an underground or aerial 
cable, the principal difference being that 
the conductors are usually more heavily 
insulated in order to provide a higher 
factor of safety against electrical break- 
downs. Additional mechanical protec- 
tion is also provided in order to pre- 
vent injury to the cable under the 
severe conditions to which it is subjected 
In service. 
It is this greater mechanical protec- 
tion that distinguishes the submarine 
cable. The preliminary steps in the 
manufacture of all types of cable are 
essentially the same. These various op- 
erations were described in the News for 
January, 1913. It will be remembered 
that the copper wire used to form the 
conductors of the cable is first run 
through the insulating machine, which 
covers the wire with a continuous wrap- 


1 S iot .. 


CR 
OSS SECTION OF WESTERN ELECTRIC SINGLE 


ARMORED SUBMARINE CABLE 
A 


Zange; C, inn 


No.2 payee Wrapping of jute; D, lead sheath; E, 200 pairs of 
fange conductors; F, 13 pairs of No. 16 gauge conductors. 


» oxter wrapping of jute; B, steel armoring wire, No. 4 BWG 


ping of manilla paper. Various colored 
papers are used in order to facilitate the 


in the finished cable The insulated con- 
ductors are next twisted together into 
pairs in order to prevent cross talk be- 
tween the different pairs in the cable, 
this operation being performed on the 
twisting machine. The twisted pairs of 
wires now pass through the stranding 
machine, which forms them into a “core,” 
as the unsheathed cable is called. After 
the core has been thoroughly dried and 
tested, it is passed through the lead press 
or sheathing machine, which surrounds 
the paper covered wires with a continu- 
ous lead sheath. For submarine cable 
the sheathing is usually made somewhat 
thicker than for other types of cable, so 
as to avoid being crushed in the next 
operation, that of armoring. 

The principal factors which determine 
the amount of mechanical protection 


CROSS SECTION OF WESTERN ELECTRIC DOUBLE 
ARMORED SUBMARINE CABLE 


A, outer wrapping of jute; B, outer armoring, No. 4 BWG 
gauge; C, middle wrapping of jute; D, inner armoring, No. 6 
BWG gauge; E, inner wrapping of jute; F, lead sheath; G, 300 
pairs of No. 22 gauge conductors. 


identification of different pairs of wire 
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One of the Big Lead Presses at Hawthorne, Applying the Sheathing to a Telephone Cable 


necessary for submarine cable are first the depth of the 
water in which the cable is to lie; second, the nature of the 
bottom upon which it is to rest ; third, the amount of strain 
to which it is liable to be subjected by tidal and other cur- 
rents; and fourth, ' | 
the likelihood of 
its being in dan- 
ger from anchors 
of ships or fishing 
boats. Each of 
these factors must 
be carefully con- 
sidered in design- 
ing the protection 
of any submarine 
cable, as the life 
of the cable de- 
pends almost en- 
tirely upon its 
proper protection 
against these 
risks. 

This protection 
usually consists 
of wrappings of 
jute and sheath- 
ings of steel 
wires, applied 
spirally, the 
whole being 
known as armor- 
ing. After passing through the lead press the cable is 
carefully inspected for any electrical defects and is then 
wrapped in two layers of jute yarn which has been soaked 
in a preservative compound, and which is wound in oppo- 
site directions. This layer of jute forms a cushion upon 
which the armoring wires he, and thus prevents injury to 
the lead sheath during the process of armoring. The 


A Row of Insulating Machines in the C. R. & I. Shops 


armor consists of galvanized steel wires applied spirally. 
Two more layers of jute are then wound over the armor 
wire and are also treated with preservative compound. 
Under especially severe conditions of service a- double 
armor is needed, 
in which case the 


single armored 
cable is again 
passed through 


the armoring ma- 
chine and wound 
with another lay- 
er of steel wires 
and jute, the sec- 
ond armoring be- 
ing wound in the 
opposite direction 
to that of the 
first. 

Two of the il- 
lustrations show 
cross-sections of 
typical sub- 
marine cables 
manufactured by 
the Western Elec- 
tric Company. 
One of the cables 
shown is a single 
armored compo- 
site duplex cable. 
Its actual diameter is three inches, and it is composed of 
thirteen pairs of No. 6 gauge wire and two hundred pairs 
of No. 22 gauge. The other is a three hundred pair double 
armored cable. It is three and one-half inches in diameter 
and weighs approximately 48 tons per mile. 

The machine used for the armoring process is also 
shown. The larger picture shows the general construc- 
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General View of One of ‘the Armoring Machines at Hawthorne 


tion of the machine, which consists of three carriages, each 
eapable of holding twelve reels of galvanized steel wire, 
the reels being arranged in two sets of six each. This 
machine jis very similar to the stranding machine except 
that it is much 
more heavily con- 
structed, due to 
the weight and 
stiffness of the 
wire used in ar- 
moring. Each of 
the reels on this 
machine will hold 
approximately 34 
of a ton of wire 
in sizes up to No. 
4BWG gauge 
(about 14 inch in 
diameter). It is 
important that 
the armoring be 
applied without 
torsion, t.¢., that 
the strands of 
wire be laid over 
the cable without 
twisting. If this 
should happen, 
the armor would 
not fit the cable 
snugly, but would 
tend to bulge. Furthermore, if the cable were cut, the 
armoring wires would tend to unwind. An ingenious 
mechanism on the armoring machine, which gives a so- 
ealled “back turn” motion to the strands, insures their 
being applied to the cable without torsion. 

The completed cable is drawn forward through the 
machine by a large capstan wheel. The capstan wheel on 


Stranding Machine Forming a Telephone Cable Core 


the machine shown in the smaller illustration is partially 
submerged in a pit containing a solution of lime and 
water, which is applied to the finished cable in order to 
facilitate handling and to prevent the turns sticking to- 
gether. As the 
cable comes from 
the armoring ma- 
chine, it is wound 
on massive reels 
ready for ship- 
ment. 

Only within re- 
cent years has 
any radical 
change been 
made in the stan- 
dard type of sub- 
marine cable in 
order to adapt it 
to meet the re- 
quirements of the 
long distance tel- 

-ephone circuits. 
One of the “Un- 
technical Talks” 
appearing in the 
News described 
the construction 
and operation of 
the telephone con- 
denser. It will be 

remembered that this device consists essentially of two 
rolls of tin foil separated by a sheet of paraffine paper; 

also that the condenser will not allow the passing of a 

direct current but will act as a conductor to alternating 
current. It will thus be seen that any considerable length 
of telephone cable with its parallel wires separated by 
paper insulation is in itself a combination of condensers. 


b> 
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The longer the cable and the closer the adjacent wires, 
the greater will be the capacity of these condensers, and 
the greater the capacity of a condenser the less resistance 
it offers to alternating current. It will be appreciated 
then that since the telephonic transmission of speech is 
accomplished by the transmission of alternating current, 
the greater the capacity of the cable the poorer will be 
the telephonic transmission, since the condenser-like con- 
struction of the cable offers such a ready path to the al- 
ternating speech currents that they tend to leak away, 
across the conductors, before they have completed the 
circuit. Since under certain conditions it is possible to 
neutralize the effect of capacity by the insertion of the 
proper amount of what is called “inductance,” it 1s pos- 
sible to improve the telephonic transmission over a cable. 
The insertion of this inductance in a telephone cable or 
aine is called “loading” and is accomplished commercially 
by two different methods: 


1. By providing one or more closely wound layers of — 


iron wire around the whole length of the copper conduc- 


i DREONIA qe 


A Near View of the Armoring Machine 


tor. This method is called “the continuous loading 
system.” 

2. By the introduction, at regular intervals, of suit- 
able inductance (loading coils). This is called “the non- 
continuous or coil loading system.” 

It would also be possible to increase the transmission 
efficiency of a cable by the use of heavier conductors and 
by increasing the distance between the conductors. The 
expense of this method, however, makes it prohibitive be- 
yond a certain point. The other two methods, however, 
are commercially feasible and successful applications of 
both methods have been made. The continuous loading 
system has a slight advantage for submarine work in that 
it is not necessary to splice coils into the cable and to 
protect them from mechanical injury during the laying 
of the cable. Experience has shown, however, that the 
non-continuous or coil loading type is entirely practicable, 
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Completed Cable Being Wound on Reel for Shipment 


and possesses other advantages over the continuous load- 
ing method. 

Owing to the mechanical difficulties involved, there was 
long a question as to whether it would be practicable to 
lay and maintain a submarine cable of the coil loaded 
type. This was first successfully accomplished by the 
Western Electric Company, which built the first coil 
loaded submarine cable in 1910. 

So much for the making of submarine telephone cable, 
a branch of manufacture in which the Western Electric 
Company is one of the world’s leaders. Other articles in 
this issue will tell what becomes of the cable after it leaves 
Hawthorne—how it is transported, on its ponderous reels, 
and how it is laid by the telephone companies. 
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Best Star Orders of Interest May 11 to June 6 
FIRST GROUP 
New York 
EN thousand No. 30 night watch and fire alarm 
boxes. 
Office. 
SECOND GROUP 
Kansas City 
Fifty-four thousand, two hundred seventy-two feet of 
25—150 paid No. 19 gauge, and 1,440 feet of 50-pair No. 
13 gauge double paper lead antimony cable. 
W. J. Schott & Office. 
THIRD GROUP 
Seattle 
Contract for 2,000 induction meters. 
L. L. Brown." 
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Mr. and Mrs. Scribner on 
Board the Aquitania 


Western Electric News 


The Aquitania Passing Our West Street Building, June Sth, 1914 


Getting Them Coming 
and Going 
Shipboard Interviews With C. E. Scribner, 


ou 


Mr. Scribner Coming Down 
the Gang Plank 


Chief Engineer, and Gerard Swope, Vice-President and General Sales Manager 


AREFULLY picking her way through the early 
C morning river traffic came the brand new Cunard 
liner, Aquitamia, on the last lap of the first half of 
her maiden trip. Flags dipped and whistles blew in 
salute while the windows of 463 West Street were lined 
with busy salesmen, en- 
gineers and clerks, who 
had assembled on that 
morning of the fifth of 
June to get a glimpse of 
Great Britain’s newest 
and largest contribution 
to the merchant marine. 
As the Aquitania 
again proceeded on her 
majestic way to the pier 
and passed in front of 
our building, the event 
was recorded in the 
News camera. Then 
getting together his 
camera paraphernalia 
the News reporter took 
his way to the pier to 
meet Mr. Scribner, our 
chief engineer, who had 
chosen the Aquitania as 
the ship that should 
bring him back to his 
native land. The name 
“Western Electric” 
proved an open sesame 
m getting through the 
customs lines, and the 
reporter was just in 
time to eatch a snap- 
shot of Mr. Scribner coming down the gang-plank, fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Scribner and Miss Scribner. 

The ordeal of customs inspection over, Mr. and Mrs. 
Scribner consented to pose for the News camera, after 
which Mr. Scribner submitted gracefully to an interview. 
He stated that his two months’ stay in Europe had been 
divided between business and pleasure. Primarily he had 


Two Snapshots of Mr. Swope, Taken on Board the Imperator 


been ealled to London to give evidence before a parlia- 
mentary commission which had been appointed to inves- 
tigate high speed telegraphy. On April 29th he appeared 
before this commission and presented facts and arguments 
concerning the multiplex printing telegraph system de- 

| veloped under his super- 
vision for the Western 
Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. His presentation 
of the matter has re- 
sulted in an order for a 
complete trial equip- 
ment which is already 
in process of manufac- 
ture. 

Mr. Scribner reports 
great activity in Europe 
in the manufacture of 
automatic switchboards. 
His trip included a visit 
to Berlin where he in- 
spected the telephone 
and telegraph offices of 
the German Reichspost. 
He inspected the high 
speed printing telegraph 
systems recently in- 
stalled, and made per- 
sonal tests of the first 
duplex cable laid by the 
government, from Ber- 
lin to Magdeburg. This 
installation is of special 
interest as it is the first 
installation by a Euro- 
pean administration of 
an underground cable of any considerable length in which 
phantom circuits and Pupin loading are employed. This 
cable is somewhat similar to the Boston-Washington cable, 
which is now in operation. 

The results of Mr. Scribner’s tests proved to him con- 
clusively that we, in the United States, are substantially 
in advance of Europe in this most important development 
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work. Mr. Scribner’s trip also included visits to Dresden, 
Milan, and Rome. 

That evening the News reporter reviewed and re- 
hearsed a store of German so that he might successfully 
carry out his next day’s assignment to board the outgoing 
Hamburg-American liner, Imperator, and interview our 
Vice-President and General Sales Manager, Gerard 
Swope, upon his departure for Europe. As the ship was 
scheduled to sail at nine A. M., the reporter arrived on 
board at eight o’clock in order to have sufficient time to 
find and interview the departing traveller. Having pre- 
viously ascertained Mr. Swope’s stateroom number from 
George, the guardian of the anteroom on the 12th floor, 
the reporter knocked 
gently but firmly on 
room B-6. To his sur- 
prise a large, bewhisk- 
ered individual revealed 
himself, somewhat en 
dishabille, and obvious- 
ly recently awakened 
from his slumbers, and 
demanded: “Was wollen 
Ste hier?” 

Retaining his pres- 
ence of mind and his 


The Imperator Leaving Her Dock 


command of German, the reporter answered, ‘‘Ich möchte 
den Herrn Swope sprechen.” ) 

“Sie haben sich geirrt. Diese ist nicht seine Kabine,” 
growled the unknown. Slam! went the door. | 

Inquiry at the information bureau brought forth an- 
other number and a nice fat German hand, palm up. 
Marvelling at the cordiality displayed by a perfect 
stranger, the reporter grasped the offered hand and shook 
it heartily. It was the wrong number at that. 

Finally, by dint of careful watching, Mr. Swope was 
located. After a bit of persuasion he consented to pose 
for the camera and then the reporter attempted to inter- 
view him for the News. As might have been expected, 
| the interviewer uncon- 
sciously became the in- 
terviewed. Mr. Swope, 
however, finally admit- 
ted that he was making 
a business trip to Eu- 
rope, and that during 
his stay abroad he hoped 
to visit most of our 
European allied com- 


panies. He expects to 
be gone about two 
months. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 
Open To Employees of Members of 


THE SOCIETY FOR ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT 


This Society Offers Eight Prizes, as Follows: One of $250, One of $150, and Five of $10 Each, 
For the Best Story, Article, or Report on Any Subject Petaining to 
COMMERCIAL ELECTRICITY 
Competition Closes September 1, 1914 


For Full Particulars Address: COMPETITION EDITOR, SOCIETY FOR ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT, No. 29 WEST 39TH 
STREET, NEW YORK. Be Sure to Give Name of Employer When Writing. 


HE activities of the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment are well under way. The second annual meet- 
ing of the society was held June Ist, in Philadel- 

phia. J. M. Wakeman, general manager of the society, re- 
ported that the funds necessary to begin active work had 
been pledged, and that the best men available to carry it 
cn had been secured. This work has been divided into 
sections as follows: field co-operation, new development, 
commercial-exchange bureau, and editorial and adver- 
tising. 

George Barton Muldaur, M. E., is in charge of the work 
of the first section, and Robert N. Lee has been engaged 
to assist him. Mr. Muldaur will travel about the country 
forming co-operative leagues for more intensive local de- 
velopment of the industry, aiding architects and builders, 
bringing text books and lectures up to date, ete. John P. 
Mallett, E. E., will investigate the present uses of elec- 
tricity in various industries and report how these applica- 
tions can be extended. Theodore Dwight, who is in charge 
of the commercial-exchange bureau, will secure and index 


information regarding the uses of electricity. This in- 
formation will be at the service of the members of the 
society. The editorial and advertising department is in 
charge of H. C. Spaulding. L. G. Harkness-Smith has 
been placed in charge of a department which will aim to 
illustrate by means of motion pictures the uses of elec- 
tricity in the home, mill, factory, and farm. A window- 
trimming department has also been organized and placed 
under the supervision of A. J. Edgell. 

The society membership now consists of 295 central sta- 
tions, 186 manufacturers, 272 jobbers and dealers, 588 
contractors, and 23 miscellaneous industries. 

In connection with the work of the editorial and adver- 
tising department, a story contest has been inaugurated, 
as announced above. As the Western Electric Company 
is a member of the society, any Western Electric employee 
is eligible to compete. The News hopes that as many of 
us as possible will compete. When writing to the society 
for information, be sure to mention your connection with 
this Company. ) 
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One of the Loading Coil Cases With Its Splicing 


Loading the Cable Into the Hold of the Barge, New York 


How the First Loaded Submarine Telephone Cable 


Was 


Eprtor’s Note: The article following is a summary of a paper 
prepared by D. S. Hilborn, Testing Engineer of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania. Mr. Hilborn, who was a member of the 
party that installed the cable, also took the photographs. 


OR several years the Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania had maintained a submarine cable 
across Chesapeake Bay, between Love Point on the 

eastern, and 
Sandy Point on 
the western shore, 
a distance of 
about four and 
one-half miles. 
Owing to the se- 
vere lightning in 
that part of the 
country, the cable 
had been seri- 
ously damaged at 
various times, 
and was in such 
a weakened con- 
dition that early 
in 1910 the com- 
pany decided to 
lay a new cable. Now the transmission between points 
on the east and west shores had never been of the best, 
and the question arose of 
loading the proposed cable. 
It was finally decided to 
place loading upon the cable 
at points distant from each 
shore about one-fourth of 
the total length of the cable. 

The new cable was manu- 
factured by the Western 
Electric Company, and was 
the last big order filled at 
New York before the armor- 
ing plant was moved to 
Hawthorne. It was a 16- 
pair No. 13 gauge armored 
cable, made in four lengths 
of 6,600 feet each. Special 
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The Four Big Reels on the Dock at New York 


Splicing Cable on the Way to Love Point 


Laid 

loading coil cases were designed by the Western Electric 
engineering department, which also devised a method for 
splicing the ends of the cable sections at either end of the 
coil cases. The work of transporting the finished cable to 
Love Point was begun on April 27, 1910, when the cable 
was taken off the reels at New York and loaded on board 
a barge. Some 
idea of the task 
involved in han- 
dling these huge 
reels may be 
gained by bear- 
ing in mind the 
fact that each 
weighed from 35 
to 37 tons. 

After stopping 
at Philadelphia to 
pick up the load- 
ing coil cases, the 
barge, towed by 
a tug, started for 
Love Point, a 
gang of splicers 
going along to finish part of the splicing on the way. 

Tuesday morning, March 3rd, we started early, the 
barge reaching the eastern 
shore cable house at Love 
Point about 9:30. The barge 
anchored about 150 feet 
from shore. Several small 
scows were then lined up 
end to end between the 
barge and shore, and men 
placed in the scows passed 
the cable to shore by hand. 
When a sufficient length had 
been landed, the end was 
carried to the cable house, 
about 100 feet away. 

All hands then returned 
to the barge, and we started 
to lay the eastern portion of 
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the: cable:. The cable paid out smoothly, the gang on the 
barge. being kept busy clearing the loops so that the cable 
would -not kink. The end went overboard, with a barrel 


buoy attached, at 
noon. 

. Jn. the afternoon 
we.iproceeded to the 
western shore. Con- 
siderable. marsh land 
lay between the shore 
and the cable house, 
and as it was grow- 
ing late we simply 
left enough cable on 
shore to reach the 
house and then pro- 
ceeded with the job 
of laying. We now 
passed over the deep- 
est part of the course, 
the depth of the chan- 
nel reaching 125 feet. 
The last part of the 
deck load—the west 
shore end—was laid 
by 5:00 o’clock. To 
this was spliced the 
west loading coil case 
and the cable in the 
hold. It took a great deal 
of pulling and. hauling to 
get overboard this loading 
coil, with its equipment of 
splices and splice protection, 
the whole weighing 1,400 
pounds. 


It must be noted that the 
two shore ends had been 
loaded on the deck of the 
barge. The cable still to be 
laid was in the hold, which 
was very shallow, besides be- 
ing divided for its whole 
length by a heavy partition. 
It was a difficult and dan- 


Carrying the Cable Ashore at Love 
Point 


“Over She Goes!” 


Brake for Controlling Cable 


Cable Passing 
Over Stern of Barge 


afternoon, and we then recommenced laying the cable, 
reaching the eastern shore buoy about 5:00 o’clock. We 
then got both ends on deck, cut in the loading coil, and 


finished the last 
splices. While wait- 
ing for the final splic- 
ing, we cut in a pair 
in the new cable on 
the working trunks 
to Queenstown and 
Annapolis, and put 
several calls through 
announcing the ap- 
proaching end of the 
work. 


At 1:30 in the 
morning of Friday, 
March 6, 1910, the 
splicing was com- 
pleted, the loading 
coil case was lowered 
overboard, and the 
first loaded subma- 
rine telephone cable 
laid in the United 
States was in success- 
ful operation. 


Born 
ARCH 14. To Mr. 
and Mrs. H. D. 


Agnew (department 
3095, Hawthorne), a daugh- 
ter. 

March 30. To Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry W. Moller (ac- 
counting department, New 
York), a daughter. 

April 6. To Mr. and Mrs. 
D. J. Hannan (Philadel- 
phia), a daughter. 

April 6. To Mr. and Mrs. 
L. R. Browne (Philadel- 
phia), a daughter. 

April 6. To Mr. and Mrs. 


gerous job to clear the loops and handle the cable to avoid H A. Fredericks (engineering department, New York), a 
kinks and knots as it paid out. Everything was going daughter. 


nicely, when suddenly a shout arose 
from the hold. One of the loops had 
got away from the men and had 
formed a kink. The barge was 
stopped with difficulty. The cable 
was cut near the kink, the end 


sealed; buoyed, and thrown over- 


board just as a storm broke, forcing 
us to quit for the day. 
The next day was stormy, the bay 


being too rough for submarine work, so the cable gang 
erected the aerial cable on the eastern shore. 
day morning we picked up the buoyed end of the cable 
near the western shore. Part of the gang stayed on board 
to splice the cable where it had been cut, while the re- 
mainder went on shore and carried the end up to the west 
shore cable house. The splice was finished early in the 


On Thurs- 


One of the Barrel Buoys 


May 12. To Mr. and Mrs. George 
Rigden (department 2016, Haw- 
thorne), a daughter. 


May 13. To Mr. and Mrs. W. 
E. Viol (department 2482, Haw- 
thorne), a son. 


May 19. To Mr. and Mrs. G. Tech 
(department 2487, Hawthorne), a 
daughter. 


May 21. To Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Harris (department 
2016, Hawthorne), a son. 

June 7. To Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Pinkler (engineering 
department, New York), a son. 

June 11. To Mr. and Mrs. J. G. McNeely (lamp spe- 
cialist, Pittsburgh), a daughter. 
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The Barge “Repairman,” Used for Laying Cable 


A Close View of the Cable Laying Mechanism 


Laying a Western Electric Telephone Cable 


Across San Francisco Bay 
By J. J. Foley, District Superintendent of Installation, San Francisco 


HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. Brierly, chief fore- 

man of the cable and subway plant, Pacific Tele- 

phone and Telegraph Company, San Francisco, a 
very interesting trip was made by the writer on San Fran- 
cisco bay on a typical sunny California morning last 
October to see a Western Electric submarine cable laid 
from the Marin shore to the San Francisco shore, imme- 
diately inside of the Golden Gate entrance to San Fran- 
cisco harbor. 

The drawing that appears on the cover of this issue of 
the News was made from a photograph taken as the barge 
carrying the cable started from the Marin shore. In the 
lower right-hand corner of the picture the cable may be 
seen emerging from the water. 

To those who have witnessed the ease and scieztific ex- 
actness with which the mammoth machines at Hawthorne 
construct and armor similar cable it will be interesting 
to add that the cable, 11,000 feet in length, after being 
suitably anchored at the cable terminal on the Marin 
shore, was laid in 28 minutes on the bottom of San Fran- 


cisco bay, at a depth of sometimes 240 feet. The equip- 
ment for laying this 75 pair cable, double armored, and 
weighing 16 pounds per foot, was designed by the tele- 
phone company’s superintendent of construction, his 
cable foreman, supervisors and engineering department. 

The first photograph shows the barge Repatrman ready 
to be loaded, and gives an idea of the completeness of the 
equipment. The barge is equipped with galley and sleep- 
ing accommodations for a crew of a dozen men; has an 
electric light plant, testing room, donkey engine, and 
steam winch. 

The second photograph shows the barge in action. A 
cable is being placed directly off the reel. Note, to the 
right, two controlling levers. One of these levers controls 
the brake, which can be locked into the gear teeth on the 
outer edge of the reel; the second lever controls a clutch 
which can be clamped around the main shaft of the reel. 
The captain of the barge can with very slight exertion 
stop or control the speed of the aos as it is going off 
the reel. 


Three Pole Giants 


E accon- 
panying pic- 
ture shows 

three Western Elec- 
trie poles of unus- 
ual length and qual- 
ity. One of them is 
a seventy footer, 
and the other two 
are eighty feet long 
each. All three are 
class “A” poles, be- 
ing of second 
growth, white chest- 
nut timber, free from all defects and perfectly straight. 
They are to be used by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company in its New York and Chicago line at 
Harrisburg, Penna. The poles are products of Oxford, 


Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, and 
were secured by A. 
E. Gibble, a West- 
ern Electric sup- 
plier. The scene 
shows the poles up- 
on their arrival at 
the Bell Telephone 
Company’s yard at 
Harrisburg. W. S. 
Miller, storekeeper 
of the Dell Com- 
pany, and inspector 
W. P. Gibble, of the Western Electrice Company, are 
guarding the find. Some idea of the size of these poles 
may be gained by comparing them with the poles stand- 
ing a short distance behind them.—L. R. Browne, Phila. 
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gossie GATHERED BY THE DISTRIBUTING ‘HOUSE CORRESPONDENTS 


CLEVELAND 
Sixth City 
TO OTHER CORRESPONDENTS 


When the tenth of the month rolls 
round, 

And not one contribution is found, 

I wonder what other contributors do, 

Do they have their troubles, too? 


A salesman inquires, “Why don’t we 
have more?” 
But when asked for an article he will 
roar, 
For that is the job of the correspon- 
dent; 
He is the one to be despondent. 


E. W. Shepard 
Correspondent 


Then a few lines to the editor go; 

Of course we are anxious until we know 
Whether his choice has been very wise.— 

For you know there are some we don’t recognize. 


With all correspondents we condole, 
Does any one say it’s a happy role? 
—— —E. W.S. 
Say, fellows! Let’s organize a baseball team; then it 
will be easy to get space from the editor. And if we only 
have a basket ball team and a bowling league next fall, 
we'll be fixed for life. 


C. F. Laurits hastens to inquire: “What has happened 
to the Married column, just when I have something to 
report ?” 


Since May Ist, Cleveland has been using Eastern time, 
and as some of the towns still adhere to Central time, it 
has brought about some amusing experiences. Our friend 
F. E. Triebner (better known as Trieb), says he can make 
Elyria (42 miles away) in five minutes, and when he goes 
to Hudson, he gets there twenty minutes before he started. 
Some of the houses have been talking of speed. Can you 
beat that? 


DENVER 
Miss M. Cassedy, Correspondent 
Will some kind friend send the name and address of 
the leading lady on the front cover of the June News to 
E. W. Woodbury, our estimable lamp specialist ? 


Our manager made a quick automobile trip to the point 
of installation of the first loading coil on the Transconti- 
nental line, installed in the city limits. He served as an 
innocent spectator, but was towed in by the tek phone 
company’s truck. 


LOS ANGELES 


LOST 
During the month of roses, gerani- 
ums and fuchsias—two members of 
the organization by marriage. 


Plans are being prepared for our 
new building which is to contain the 
offices and warehouse. We contemplate 
occupying it early in 1915. 


F. E. McKeever 
Correspondent 


The Sons of Jove held a Rejuvena- 
tion in this city on May 15th, at which 
time two more of our number became full-fledged mem- 
bers. There was also a Rejuvenation in San Diego, May 
29th, which was attended by a number of Western Elec- 
tric men including Mr. Burger, manager of the local 
house, and Mr. Leggett, Pacific District Supervisor. 


ATLANTA 
O. Whitmire, Correspondent 
HELP! HELP! 


Our efficiency committee reports that after spending 
$24.87 last year in determining that we should have a $12 
awning over the skylight in the room containing our ice 
box, it finds that we have made a saving of two (2) whole 
pounds of ice during the month of June over the same 
month of last year. 

Any suggestions as to what action we s ould take will 
be gratefully received. 


As noted in the last issue, one of Boston’s telephone 
companies is using glass jars as visible containers for 
piece parts, but we are wondering how Boston’s shop has 
been getting along without doing this also. Atlanta’s shop 
store room has been taking advantage of this scheme so 
long that it sounds like ancient history now. Wake up 
Boston! 


Chicago, we suggest that your insignia be a picture of 
the stock yards instead of an equal suffrage banner, be- 
cause we want your banner for Atlanta. 


[Signed] STENOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT. 
Per Miss Harris. 


W. M. Leighton (see “Married” column) formerly ac- 
countant at Richmond, has been transferred to the At- 
lanta credit department to succeed I. B. Stafford, now 
with the Chicago house. 


It is with regret that we announce that O. S. Lair, our 
stores manager, has found it necessary to take a leave of 
absence on account of his health. He left Atlanta on 
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June 25th for Springfield, Missouri, to visit his relatives 
and will go from there to Colorado where we ii nope he 
will speedily regain his health. 

Mr. Lair was transferred to Atlanta in November 1905, 
when the Atlanta house was opened, and at that time the 
Company was only handling the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Company’s business, and employed only 
twenty people. One sub-warehouse was operated at Sa- 
vannah. It has been necessary since then for Mr. Lair to 
organize dgpartments and carry suitable stocks for our 
supply business:and..for- the: Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Company,,. Atlanta also has the distinction of 
being one of the four houses handling the business of the 
A. T. & T. Company and the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. There are now 240 employees in the stores de- 
partment, and we are operating sub-warehouses at New 
Orleans, Nashville and Savannah. 


` RICHMOND 
G. T. Marchmont, Correspondent 


The Telephone Society of Richmond held its regular 
monthly meeting on Monday night, May 18th. This was 
“Western Electric Night” and we gave them a real, live 
session. Messrs. Kennedy and McQuaide came down 
from Philadelphia and helped out quite a little; Mr. Ken- 
redy’s subject was “The Western Electric Company as a 
Distributor.” Mr. McQuaide’s talk, one of the features of 
the evening, was on “Hawthorne.”. Despite the frantic 
efforts of an amateur stereopticon operator, Mr. McQuaide 
got away with his talk in great style. 

Mr. Schoen, Richmond’s telephone specialist, in an in- 
teresting talk on “Co-operation,” solicited the aid of the 
Bell men in our efforts to develop rural business. 

Mr. Hall, with the aid of lantern slides, showed the 
members of the Bell and Western Union organizations the 
position we occupy in the supply business. Many mem- 
bers of the society were surprised to learn of the extent 
of our supply business. He also talked on advertising, 
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GROUP. Top Row 
(left to right): W. H. 
Gibbs, Shop Foreman; 
W. M. Dickenson, Store- 
keeper; W. P. Hunter, 
Asst. Stores Manager; 
W. R. Philips, Buyer. 
A. S. 
Priddy, Accountant; W. 


Bottom Row: 


ing Mr. Lair; O; S: 


Lair, Stores Manager; 


E. Gathright, | succeed- 
: 1 9 
--G. M. -Dallas, 


THE ATLANTA STORES ORGANIZATION 


vice Dept.; G. W. Gif- 
ford, Head Stock Main- 
tenance Dept. 
SMALL 
(left to right): 


OVALS 
J. S. 
Shaw, Asst. Stores Man- 


ager, New Orleans; Joe 


_ Stover, Storekeeper, Sa- 


vannah; B. F. Hawkins, 


Storekeeper, Nashville; 
Asst. 


Stores Manager, Nash- 


wo 
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showing what we were doing to help our agents get busi- 
ness by creating a demand for our products. 

Tom Bibber made a hit with a very timely talk on 
War.” 


Any 


O. Whitmire, Head Ser- -ville 


OMAHA 
J. M. Bateman, Correspondent 


COMPLETE CONDUIT SYSTEMS WITH ELECTRIC WIRING, 
DESIGNED AND INSTALLED FOR L on taio bowi 


Erszymicar Conmacrns Encingens, 
SPECIFICATIONS. meat 3 
Omaha, tied. Vay 26, a 


TEn CSOvSi +s seis 


HOP CITY NAT". BANK ALOG. 


Ur. J. V, Batecan, Sales Wer., 
Western Electrfe Company, * 
city. 
Tear fir,- s TOIL ET 
Fnclosed you sill find Postal Card shoning cut of the 
Qraha Cold Storage Company's net building, which we have recentiy 
wired for Licht agd Power ond “Everything Electrical, in this City, 
The seven panel Sritchtcard rith individuel setera and 
switches for the several Power and Lighting feeders, the 500 aupere 
gutometic (il riteh and the 1260 arpere Circuf Breaker ard only | 
a few of the itens of apparatus which se have purchased frem your 
Compary for this üf Idi ng. j 
Tris apparatus as well as cl) consteMistion material 
purchased ras furnished in your ual promt sinner, and the spirit 


of co-operation that should nrevaill anonest the’Coentractcre and 


Jobbera hac tecn mani feasted. 
th kind regarda, we ramiz, 


Yours very truly 


A Letter of Appreciation from One of Omaha’s Customers. Can 


Any Other House Beat it? 
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THE DALLAS ELECTRIC CLUB. 
Willett, Credit Manager; Mr. Powell, Supt. of Supplies, S. W. T. 
Sales Specialist, aoe from Mr. Quirk seated in row at the right. 
Tall Gentleman (H. S 
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In the picture we ane Coar Chief Stockkeeper; Mr. Hazelton, Correspondent; Mr. 

o.; Mr. 
Mr. Drury, Sales Manager, is at the Right (as we see them) of the 
. Cooper, our Secretary, and also Secretary for the Southwestern Gas & Elec. Assn.) Seated at the Center of the 


Quirk, Stores Manager, and Mr. Harper, Telephone 


Head Table, While Mr. Van Valkenburgh, Manager, Mr. Yensen, Trafic Manager, S. W. T. & T. Co., Mr. Elias, Supt. Plant, and Mr. 
Gates, General Manager of the Same Company, Follow ip Succession as Named, on the Other Side of Mr. Cooper. There Were Other 


Members of the Dallas Organization Present. 


Mr. Courtney, Power Apparatus Sales Specialist, First Figure in the Foreground, and 


Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Nicholson, and Mr. Heiser, of the Clerical Force. 


DALLAS 


We note with some amusement the 
insignia suggested by Chicago in the 
June issue of the News wherein she 
represents Dallas as the hottest spot on 
the Western Electric map. 

From a comparison of the tempera- 
ture on June 3rd this year, between 
Dallas and some of our Northern and 
Eastern Houses, a refrigerator filled 
“with ice would be more appropriate; 
for while you were all mopping your 
brows, we were enjoying cool, spring 


O. T. Hazelton 
Correspondent 


weather. On that day the weather bureau report reads as . 


follows: 

Boston, 94; St. Louis, 92; Philadelphia, 92; New York, 
90; Chicago, 88; Dallas, 85. 

Although it sometimes gets extremely warm here at mid- 
day, we generally have cool southern breezes at night so 


Sons of Their Fathers 


one can enjoy the evenings, especially out in camp, as the 
accompanying picture of Masters John Van Valkenburgh 


(standing) and Arthur Hazelton, out for an evening cast 
in a rippled lake, would indicate. 

Incidentally, this picture illustrates how closely one son 
is following in the footsteps of his sportsman father. 

This being one of John’s first attempts at angling, it 
was attended with the usual fisherman’s luck, and a fish 
hook had to be cut from his thumb shortly after the photo 
was taken. 


Don’t ask us to answer why we can get ahead of the 
General Electric Co. in every way except in this particu- 
lar case,—unless it is another case of “dumb” luck. The 
game was fast and snappy, but marred by eight errors 
for Western and five for G. E. The feature of the game 
was the playing of Hill at first. 

The following is the score as taken from the book of 
Miss Maguire—fan: 


Western Electric 
General Electric ......ccccccecces 5 


Stolen Bases: Nicholson, 2; Hill, Williams, Tokian, 3; Hunter, 
Farmer, Riddle. Double Plays: Vaughn to Hil. Two Base Hite: 
Schmucker, Goodwin. Struck Out: 
Barnes, 3. Bases on Balls: By Goodwin, 4; Kitterman, 3; Barnes, 

Hit by Pitcher: Hill, Kitterman, Williams. Innings ‘Pitched : 
By Kitterman, 7; Barnes, 2. Left on Bases: W. E. Co., 9; G. E. 
Co., 9. Earned Runs: W. E. Co., 2. 


Goodwin, 9; Kitterman, 8; 


The accompanying picture is a fair illustration of the 
keen interest displayed by Western Electric men in things 
pertaining to the electrical industry, and shows the fruits 
of the untiring efforts of our sales manager, W. J. Drury, 
who was instrumental in bringing about the organization 
of “The Dallas Electric Club.” The club was organized 
early last fall, originating from the local Jovian Lunch 
Club, and with purposes two-fold—social and commercial. 

Aside from Mr. Drury, who was elected president of 
the club, several others from the Dallas organization have 
faithfully performed various duties on the many commit- 
tees. During the few months of its existence the club has 
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increased its membership, representing all the electrical 
industries in the city, to a total of 153. The average at- 
tendance at its weekly noon-day meetings is about seventy. 

The picture was taken at the meeting held June Oth, 
at which time further meetings were suspended during 
the summer months. As this last meeting was given over 
to the interest of the telephone company, we find in the 
picture a large delegation from both the Southwestern 
Tel. & Tel. Co. and the Western Electric Co. All were 
highly entertained by the reading of a paper by Mr. Yen- 
sen, Traffic Manager of the Telephone Company, outlin- 
ing the methods employed in estimating and providing 
for the future growth of the telephone business. Mr. 
Yensen informed us that during the past twelve years the 
number of telephone stations in the city had increased 
from 4,500 to 26,000. 


PHILADELPHIA 
TRY THIS ON YOUR MELODEON 


Atir: “When Uncle Joe Plays a Rag on 
His Old Banjo” 


(Note: Phonograph record of the 
following, by the renowned vocalist of 
the Philadelphia office, will be for- 
warded collect to any one of the houses 
in the United States or Canada upon 
receipt of a bonafide order for tele- 
phones—value not less than $5,000.) 


L. R. Browne 
Correspondent 


I 
At the Western we have Jim McQuaide, 
It’s well known he seldom is afraid, 
He can get by with most any bluff, 
Suave he is and seldom ever rough. 
There’s one thing though, gets him going sure, 
Rattles him until he’s most demure; l 
When he has to go to the boss, you know, 
And tell him that our stock is low. 


Chorus 
When Jim McQuaide tells the boss that our stock’s getting 
low, 
Everybody starts a rushin’ to and fro, 
Speh comes a running through the office door, 
Yelling loud and long, 
“Give us some more, Give us some more.” 
Bowers beats it homeward when he hears the sound, 
Everybody’s cussin’ fit to shake the ground, 
When McQuaide (Plinkety plank) 
Tells the boss (Plsnkety plank) 
That our stock is low. 
II 


Once our stock of “leather heads” was low, 
Jim said someone’s head would have to go 

In the basket sure, for falling down, 

Then he scratched his own and looked aroun’. 
‘No, by George,” he said, “now come to think, 
He’s a leather-headed sort of gink, 

So I'll count his block 

One more piece in stock, 

"Twill help for our stock is low.” 


Chorus 
When Jim McQaide—ete. 


NEW YORK 
MID-DAY LUNCH CLUB 


We are happy to announce that J. 
G. Phillips, who was recently trans- 
ferred from. Pittsburgh, has been for- 
tunate enough to secure an election as 
an active member of the Mid-Day 
Lunch Club, which meets daily at 
Gee’s. This organization, which is 
composed of members of the sales de- 
partment with representatives from 
the claims and stock maintenance de- 
partments, is one of our most popular 
and at the same time exclusive dining clubs. The dis- 
cussion of business methods and policy which are a fea- 
ture of the meetings have been so helpful to the members 
that it is understood that the general sales committee 
adopted this idea when inaugurating its series of lunch- 
eons. 


A. H. Howard 
Correspondent 


TO THE STENOGRAPHERS 


I’m glad I do not have to wear 

Upon my brow long locks of hair. 
A buckled shoe with Cuban heel 
To me makes simply no appeal. 


But now that summer’s days have come, 
I envy you; I do, by gum! 
Your cool, becoming Robespierre 
Keeps you out in the open air. 

—R. J. 


The versatility of our vacuum cleaner specialist is well 
illustrated in the following :—which in the language of 
our editors, in the Office Boys’ Number, is submitted 
“without editing.” 

They tell me J. J.’s* maid’s a buster, 
She dusted a bust with a duster; 

But the bust is now dust 

For in dusting, it bust. 
If J. J. had a’ dared, he’d ha’ cussed her. 

* Slang for J. J. Raftery. 

[True, it was submitted without editing.—Eb. ] 


If all the stems that I wrote, 
In verse, and prose, and anecdote, 
Were printed in the “News,” I’d gloat, 
And ask that you who read ’em vote 
The editor had been the goat. 

—R. J. 


[Bring on your vote! 
Tote 

Your gloat 
To a place remote. 

Off goes our coat— 

We'll be no goat!— 

EpiTor’s NOTE. ] 


We feel complimented at the insignia bestowed on New 
York in the Chicago column of the June News. We ex- 
press the firm belief, however, that some of the other se- 
lections were poor. For instance, Pittsburgh’s insignia 
would, to our way of thinking, more fittingly apply to 
Chicago. What do you think, Pittsburgh! R. J. 
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ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis’ greatest civic triumph, 
the pageant and masque, has made its 
impression on 500,000 spectators, es- 
tablishing without dispute our posi- 
tion as the Fourth City. For four 
days the local house closed early to en- 
able all employees to assist in this cele- 
bration of St. Louis’ 150th birthday. 

Some idea of the magnitude of this 
production, which is the greatest ever 
attempted, can be gleaned from the 
following: The stage was 520 feet 
long—the largest ever constructed. The seating capacity 
was 45,000—the greatest natural amphitheatre in the 
world, The average estimated attendance was 125,000 at 
each performance. Seventy-five hundred unpaid actors 
participated, the Western Electric Company furnishing 
five of them. The Western Electric Company furnished 
part of the $40,000 lighting effects. Western Electric 
telephones were used on the stage, mounds and towers di- 
recting the production. 

The sum of $115,000 was expended in producing this 
pageant, which was made self-sustaining by public dona- 
tions, by the sale of buttons, and by a small charge for 
part of the seating capacity. 


F. W. Cherry 
Correspondent 


The accompanying picture gives some idea of the sales 
effort put forth by the St. Louis house, and illustrates 
what our manager, G. E. Cullinan, did to revive business 
in the Southeast Missouri and Northern Arkansas terri- 
tory. The sales managers of the biggest houses in St. 
Louis hired a special train in making this tour, and called 
upon all the retail merchants in the various cities visited 
on the trip. In the space of a single week the party vis- 
ited forty-four towns. 


It is especially interesting to News readers to note that 
our manager occupies the most prominent position on the 
automobile. District Supervisor Uhrig, being more con- 
servative, did his driving in a sulky, behind a sedate Mis- 
souri mule. 


KANSAS CITY 
OUR POPULAR CREDIT MAN 


Mr. Vandel, our credit man, who for 
the past two years has been president 
of the Kansas City Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, has been presented with a lov- 
ing cup as a token of the esteem of the 
members. He has also been elected a 
delegate from the Kansas City associa- 
tion to the Rochester convention of the 
W. J. Laufenberg National Credit Men’s Association. 
Correspondent 


BOSTON 


D. A. Chase, Correspondent 


Boston’s two baseball teams—Shop and Stores—are 
having about an even break with their opponents. Games 
between the two stand at one each, and the tie will be 
played off on the field day, August Ist. 


The unknown gentleman in Kansas City who evolved 
the new form for lamp agents’ reports conferred a real 
benefaction on us. Note extract from agent’s letter—“I 
want to thank the party who devised the new monthly 
inventory and sales report—he certainly has succeeded in 
cutting out a lot of useless red tape.” Such a labor-saving 
device in our office machinery to speed it up a little is a 
big help. 


WOMEN’S PAGE 


Dallas, you are certainly O. K. in your estimation of 
Boston. It is some place, and the girls are some girls, 
even without the sombrero. We also have a warm spot 
in our hearts for the Dal-lassies, and some time when 
General Villa is not altogether engaged in routing the 
Mexicans, we will have him join our forces and present 
you with a moving picture.—The Stenographers. 


“We Sale the Ocean Blue” 


LIFE ON THE HIGH SEAS 


On a recent Saturday cruise, Captain “Bill” Dammer- 
all, mainstay of our sales department, was the host with 
his good ship Halais, a 54-foot sloop that will be heard 
from when the Boston regattas take place. For a few 
hours W. F. Abely ceased to be “sails” manager, but he’s 
a pretty good “sailor” at that. Incidentally our manager, 
Mr. Gilmore, proved that he is no novice at the helm. 
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CHICAGO 
Slogan—Service First 
MAHOGANY ROW 
The desks are arranged without 


thought of expense, 
In Mahogany Row. 
The cuspidors shine and the chairs are 
immense, 
In Mahogany Row. 
The lights are ablaze in a background 


ah 


of white; 
The office boys give them the service 
all right, H. L. Grant 
Correspondent 


And there’s never a chance of them 
working at night, 
In Mahogany Row. 


They all own a dozen or so of machines, 
In Mahogany Row. 

They have their coupes®* and their fine secuenee: 
In Mahogany Row. 

They haven’t a worry to cause them to fret, 

It’s one joy of living without a regret, 

And the reason for this is the business a3 get, 
In Mahogany Row. WwW. M 


Poetic license for Fords. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 

News readers might be interested to know the lines on 

which we are organizing: the branch warehouse forces. 
At Cleveland we have— 


Joe West Joe Wiseman Joe Reindel 
Joe Sheehan Joe Hecht Joe Lewis 
Joe Spidaro 
At Indianapolis we have— 
Krieger ‘Kelly (2) Kropp 
Keegan Kramer Klaffey 
Kiever Knash 
- The remarkable thing is | that this line-up brings good 
renalte: G. R. S. 


CAPTAIN KIDD PLEASE ANSWER 


Berkley va. 5/ 19/ 14 
Western Electric Company. 
Chicago 
Mr. Manager. 
Dear sir. 
I Write. to Learn. if you can. furnish. me with. 


to Locate Berried. 
I can. secure 


equipment that will Be. Sufficient. 
Money. if you cant advise me where. 
one from. 
thank- you for reply. 
very truly yours. 
H. P. P——_—_ 


HISTORICAL BLUNDERS—NO. 3, THE FAN MOTOR PANIC OF 
1901 

With thirteen years elapsed and with practically a com- 
plete change of personnel at each end, we may review this 
incident with a smile and perhaps with some profit. 

For ten days priot to July 3, 1901, the East was pros- 
trated with record breaking hot weather. New York 
scored 103 degrees and every fan motor was sold out. 
With the mercury standing at the top of the tube and no 


relief in sight, New York sent the following telegram to 
Chicago: “Ship all A. C. and D. C. desk and ceiling fans 
in stock immediately by express.” 

Chicago took New York at her word. There were in- 
vestment and carrying charges then as now. Further- 
more, Chicago had an overstock, and perhaps some “old 
stock.” 

The telegram arrived at 4:30 P. M. on the 3rd. By 
working a night shift in the stock rooms Chicago suc- 
ceeded in sending off the last express wagon at 3 o’clock 
on the morning of the 4th. 

It took thirty-eight double team express wagons and 
five full express cars, two via Lake Shore, and three via 
B. & O. The shipment weighed 201,000 lbs. and the ex- 
press charge amounted to—(a year’s subscription to the 
News for the nearest guess). 

The hot spell broke on July 4th. When the parade of 
express wagons lined up, therefore, at West and Bethune 
Streets on the morning of the 5th, New York was enjoy- 
ing summer resort weather. The fan motor season for 
1901 was over. 


THE DAILY FEED 
You may sing the praises of rare roast beef, 
But none of that for me! 
’Tis another dish of which I would sing, 
It may not exactly be “food for a king,” 
But it’s served at the W. E. 


At noon, when we hear the whistle blow, 
And we stenogs to the lunch-room go, 
What will we get to eat? We know— 
CANNED BEANS! 
—Anonymous. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
C. L. Huyck, Correspondent 
Edwin Murray, or “Draw-a-Diagram” Murray, as he is 
popularly known, has imbued his customers with his be- 
lief in the efficacy of the pictured idea. The illustration 
shows the way in which one customer addressed an order 
—it reached us too—while the head of another firm, when 
asked who had signed for some returned material, sent 
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us a ground plan of our main office with neatly drawn 
dotted lines showing his route and an “X-marks-the-spot”’ 
effect which clinched his case. In some dim distant epoch 
Mr. Murray probably hacked wiring diagrams on the 
walls of his cave with a stone hatchet despite his irate 
and sleepy fellow-cavemen. 
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You Have Changed Your Mind About Staying Home, Now, 
Haven't You? 


HANDS OFF! 


“Sit Down; You're Rocking the Boat.” Pre 


COME!—July 25th Reserved for the Fourth 


ID you ever stop to think why summer was in- 
vented? Perhaps you imagine it was done for the 
ice trust or to accommodate places that sell “the 

largest and coolest in the city for 5 cents.” Well, it 
wasn’t. Summer was invented by the Works Central 
Committee especially for the annual picnics of the Haw- 
thorne employees. Don’t look so incredulous. That in- 
formation came directly from you in the first place. 
Haven’t you said many and many a time that summer 
wouldn’t be summer without that picnic? Yes, that’s 
true, too; that would mean that the picnic and not the 
Central Committee invented summer. But what’s the dif- 
ference? Any way you start you are bound to get to the 
picnic some way or other, even if you have to forego that 
new straw hat. 

The time is Saturday, July 25th. 

The place is Michigan City, Indiana. 

And the girl—well, that is up to you. Bring along the 
wife you have (if you have one) or the wife you are 
going to have (if you have none). Bring along her 
mother and her sister and her sister’s youngsters. Make 
a family party of it. They will all enjoy it. There will 
be fun enough for everybody all day long and some left 
over to take in to the neighbors when you get back. 

A professional “barker” would think he had fallen heir 
to a government job if he was hired to announce the “fea- 
tures” prepared by the committees for your amusement. 
With that picnic program to “spiel off” all he would have 
to do would be give his tongue a start. After that he 
wouldn’t even need to oil it. It could run along by itself 
for days without repeating the record. 

For instance, there is the women’s parade, composed 
of all the pretty women in the plant (which, of course, 
means all of the women) arranged in companies ac- 
cording to departments. The best-drilled company gets 
a prize, so of course every girl will put her best foot fore- 
most. And there are some pretty feet among them, too. 
Almost anybody could talk a week about that parade 
alone. You will yourself after you have seen it. 


Does the young lady like 
to dance? There will be 
music in the pavilion. all 
day long. You can get. out 
and practice in the morning 
for the tango contest in the 
afternoon and then dance a 
little in the evening for 
dessert. 

For the benefit of the 
numerous Western Electric 
fans that buzz around in the 
summer time an exciting 
game of baseball will be 
played. There will also be 
a fast outdoor game of in- 
door ball, furnished in the 
usual allotment of nine innmgs per out- 
ing. (How the English language does 
tangle itself up when it tries to talk 
baseball !) 

If you are passionately fond of chas- 
ing a greased pig your cup of happi- 
ness will be full. If you are not, you 
can get lots of fun out of watching the 
other man do it. 

Jack-rabbits and others will be inter- 
ested in the running races. Men will 
run, women will run, children will run, 
perspiration will run. Even the mar- 
ried men will be given a run for their 
money. Come out and try your hand 
with your feet. You never know how 
fast you can run until you get into races 
like these or call a big man a liar. And 
the race doesn’t deplete the Benefit 
Fund so much when you are overtaken. 

If you are fond of the water don’t 
rock the boat. Maybe the rest ean’t 
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‘pering for the Women’s Tub Race Last Year 


Far From Home and Chopard. The Women Furnish the Beauty; 
the Men Bring the A ppetites 


BELONGS TO HAWTHORN 


Annual Picnic at Michigan City COME! 


Be a Kid Again 


swim. Get a bathing suit 
and enter some of the water 
contests. There will be tub 
races. (The name refers to 
the vehicle used, not to the 
shape required for entry.) 
There will be swimming 
races. There will be water 
ball. And if you should 
just want to get in and pad- 
dle around in the wet a little 
bit, why, there is plenty of 
lake for that, too. 

There will be only one 
contest on the grounds 
where the winners will prof- 
it through having a pull— 
that is the tug-of-war. Two evenly 
matched teams will face each other and 
if they don’t keep you right up on your 
toes it is a sure sign you are growing 
old. 

But there is no use trying to tell you 
about all these events. Seeing is enjoy- 
ing. The snap of things is lost in the 
telling. There will be lots to see. Why, 
if you had more eyes than the autobiog- 
raphy of an egotist you could work them 
all trying to take in the thousand things 
worth seeing at the fourth annual pic- 
nic. Even a miser who valued his pen- 
nies like gold pieces would admit that 
he got his money’s worth if you could 
persuade him to buy a ticket and come 
along. 

The Hawthorne employees are going 
to take possession of the Theodore 
Roosevelt, the United States, and as 
many more steamers as may be neces- 


sary to get the big crowd over to Michigan City and back 
again in comfort. Satisfactory arrangements cannot be 
made at the last minute, so buy your tickets now and give 
the transportation committee a fair chance. Don’t be left 
out. Remember, the supply of steamers on the lake is 
limited and it is a long, hard pull over to Michigan City 
in a row boat. 

Not just one ticket, man! Bring the wife and kiddies 
and a big picnic basket. It will do the family more good 
than a trip to Europe. 


A Picnic of the Past 
ROM F. B. Uhrig, Western District Manager, the 
News has received the thirty-year-old card shown in 
the illustration. It is a ticket for a Western Electric 
picnic held in 1884. Mr. Uhrig writes: 
“Here’s a relic which I happened to run across the other 
day in a clean-up at home. When they begin to announce 
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the next Hawthorne picnic it might be well to caution 
them that in their announcement the official title should 
be the ‘thirty-fourth annual.’ 

“While I have never attended a Hawthorne picnic, I 
would be willing to wager the price of a ticket that they 
have nothing better to offer in the way of sociability and 
fine-looking girls than turned out_in 1884” 
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ACTIVITIE 


WHO'S WHO AT HAWTHORNE 


Who heads Produc- 
tion’s rough-neck crew 
and shocks his gentle 
chief by awful cuss 
words, red and blue, 
and language past be- 
lief? Who keeps his 
fingers crossed each 
time he sets an output 
date? (At promising 
he’s fair to prime; at 
falling down he’s 
great!) Who looks like 
Dignity itself, puffed 
up enough to float, but 
soon comes spilling off 
the shelf when some 
one gets his goat? 
Who used to drive a 
small road louse?® 
(Ah, now you're get- 
ting wise!) Fill up! This drink is on the house ——Van 
Dalson, dang his eyes! 


* Technical term for motorcycle. 
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CROSS TALK IN THE C. R. & I. SHOPS 
This is an abject apology to the T. A. Shops for falling 
down on their order of May 27th, asking for “9 lbs. No. 
31 single bottom covered G. S. wire. RUSH.” We've 
tried every way we can think of, but we haven’t been able 
to cover the bottom of the blamed stuff without some of 
the insulation getting over the top, too. 


J. D. Kessel is now appearing at the Cable Plant in his 
screaming success, entitled “Go Chase Yourself.” Orders 
written in the afternoon by J. D. Kessel of the shop order 
department are chased through the shops the following 
morning by J. D. Kessel, of the output department.’ He 
probably got the idea from seeing a kitten chase its tail 
and concluded that was as good a way as any to make 
both ends meet in these evil days when the cost of living 
is so high. 


A snake tempted Eve to eat and humanity has been 
paying for it ever since. When George Du Plain strayed 
into church a while since and heard the story it gave him 
an idea. He promptly went out in the woods and cap- 
tured a nice, slippery, squirmy viper for use in his Cable 
Plant restaurant. Unfortunately Miss Norris, of depart- 
ment 3306, knew more of the story than George did. She 
remembered that it ended up with the statement that “thy 
heel shall bruise the serpent’s head,” so when she saw 
the reptile on the floor she set her foot down with such 


emphasis that the Works medical staff was unable to re- 
pair the damage for George. We would hate to say just 
how long the snake was, but you can get some idea from 
the fact that all of the guests except Miss Norris took it 
for a reel of cable. 


Hans Hansen and George Anderson, both of depart- 
ment 3301, left for Norway with the Norwegian Glee Club, 
to be gone until the latter part of September. Mr. Han- 
sen, who is a member of the glee club, will visit his old 
home in Bravik at the close of the tour. Mr. Anderson 
will spend most of his vacation at his birthplace, Chris- 
tiania. 

FLY TIME 

The accompanying photograph shows Miss Anna L. 

Payton preparing to hit the high spots. The picture was 


taken at the county fair in Waukon, Iowa, last summer 
while Miss Payton was on her vacation. The aviator with 
whom she made the flight was H. Mitchell. He was later 
killed in an accident while flying. 


TELEPHONE APPARATUS SHOPS 


R. J. Reid is head of the raw material inspection de- 
partment, but in spite of that fact he likes his food well 
cooked. While in Pittsburgh on a recent business trip 
he sallied forth from his hotel to see if he could find an 
exceptionally good restaurant. He accosted a policeman. 

“Say,” he asked, “is there an extra good place to eat 
somewhere around here?” 

“Yes,” answered the officer. “There’s a Childs’ restau- 
rant a block down.” 

“Guess again,” said Reid. “I’ve got a clean shave to- 
day, but I don’t look like a candidate for a day nursery, 
do 1?” 

“Childs’ ain’t for kids, you hick,” replied the “cop”, 
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“but it’s the only joint I know of around here where you 
van get a meal for a quarter.” 

“And me with my best suit on!” says Reid when he 
alls it—(which he never does). 


OAL Saku va. 
JONES ra’ 


An Echo of the Office 


Boys’ Number. 


“Say, We Boys Certain- 
ly Made the Old Jiggers 


Jump!” 


If the terrible Turks deserve annihilation for their 
rented cigarettes and other atrocities, what sufficiently 
eadful punishment can be meted out to them for in- 
nting the Turkish bath? Jack McDonough, of the tool 
mspection department, is anxious to hear from any local 
eros who have suggestions to offer. The reason is that 
ack was recently sent to inspect some tools owned by an 
utside firm. They led him into a practically air-tight 
nd sound-proof vault, where the tools were stored to pre- 
ent rusting. They showed him a steam coil used to. heat 


T the National Electric Light 
Convention held in Philadel- 
phia June lst to 5th, the Com- 
y had a very attractive and com- 
tehensive exhibit. The convention 
as held in the Bellevue-Stratford 
otel and the exhibits were located in 
e roof garden on the eighteenth 
r. The total attendance at the 
nvention was over 4,000. 

The following Western Electric 
en were in attendance during the 
eek: E. W. Rockafellow, H. R. 
ing, M. A. Oberlander, R. A. Griffin, 
. L. Thomson, A. G. Kingman, and 
W. Hartigan, New York; D. J. 
utts, Boston; L. F. Philo, Buffalo; 
. L. Ray, Pittsburgh; C. B. White- 
Richmond ; W. B. Pierce, Chi- 
; Messrs. Kennedy, Hallstrom, 
aeger, Livezey, Stuard, Tower, Alex- 
der, Sigg, and Greenfield, Phila- 
Iphia. 
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the place hot enough to discourage any moisture that ever 
trickled in where it was not wanted. Then they shut the 
door, fired up the boilers and went out for lunch. When 
Jack finally got out he had fallen away to the size of Pass- 
man after his famous anti-fat experiment. Hohnberg, 
who made the trip with McDonough, cried out in aston- 
ishment when he saw him. 

“Jack,” he said sadly, “when you went in there you 
were good for something. We could have slipped a casing 
over your sylph-like shape and sold you for a sausage, 
but you’re surely spoiled now.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Jack. “After two hours 
in that drying oven I ought to make good cable core, 
anyway.” 


TRYING TO CROWDER 


Mr. Crowder (to waitress in the Works Restaurant) : 
Will you kindly take my check? 

Waitress: Just a minute. I have to wait on a couple 
of gentlemen first. 


OFF FOR THE PICNIC 
A Joyous Song by the Beauty Chorus of Department 2321 


On our way. Where are we from? 
Two—three—two—one. Want to come? 
“Where?” Oh, gee! Been dead long? 
Picnic! Wake up! Join the throng! 
What we want is a show. 

All you boys ought to go. 

See the games. Have a dance. 

Try a swim— (take a chance). 
Twenty-fifth. That’s the date. 

First dance yours. Don’t be late. 
Bye-bye now. Thank your stars 

That you work for a firm like ours. 

—Miss J. M. L., Dept. 2321. 


The Western Electric Exhibit at the N. E. L. Convention > 


Western Electric Exhibit at the National Electric Light Convention, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GENERAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


THE MELANCHOLY DAYS 


A well-known bard once wrote anent 
The melancholy days, 

As products of the autumn sky, 

When swallows to the southward fly 
And all is tinged with grays. 


To those who live a leisured life 
That may be very true, 

But for the man who works all day, 

The summer time, when he would 


play, 
*S the time that he feels blue. 


W. A. Wolff 
Correspondent 


His mind’s eye sees the bosky dells 
The shaded nooks and streams, 

While he sits at his desk and tries 

His thoughts to keep on the work that lies 
Between him and his dreams. 


Those are the melancholy days— 
Not autumn’s grays so drear. 
For then, one almost feels like work; 
There’s no incentive left to shirk. 
Now, darn it, summer’s here! 
W. A. W. 


You never can tell, especially about advertising. Big 
Bill Lindsey, of the advertising department, Just got two 
inquiries from a fan advertisement we ran in the Interary 
Digest during June, 1918. Some people read slower than 
others, of course, but they all manage to reach the adver- 
tising pages at last. 


An Unconventional Portrait Showing the Backbone of the Adver- 
tising Department 


There were four of them—Johnnie A. H. Colgan, H. 
Walter, Frank Quinlan and H. Warneke—and they all 
went fishing out on the restless ocean waves near Long 
Branch. It was a fairly successful day, the total catch 
consisting of 17 ling, 9 sea bass and 13 black bass. But, 
there is more to the tale,—for after Walter had caught 
four fish, he gave up. Not alone fishing, y’understand, 


NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Some Items of Interest from the General Departments 


Mawruss, but other things as well, and he puts the blame 
on the cigars Johnnie Colgan and Frank Quinlan were 
smoking. Anyone who has ever had a close encounter 
with J. A. H. C’s so-called cigars, can sympathize with 
Walter. 


TO DALLAS’ FAIR VERSIFIER 


We do not know you, Lena Snook, 
But at your verse weve had a look 
And our breath away it’s took— 

You’re sure some poet, Lena Suook. 


One sees by the June News that Boston is going to hold 
fire drills “recurrently at irregular intervals.” This is 
certainly some classy phrase, and ought to get a laugh 
out of the plant inspector. E. C. E 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT 
J. H. Hellweg, Correspondent 


E. Herbert early in June completed his study on used 
material in the territory of the Northwestern Group tele- 
phone companies. With the hearty co-operation of the 
telephone officials he succeeded in arranging for the dis- 
posal of a large quantity. Mr. Herbert is now making 
similar studies in the territory of the New Xork Tele- 
phone Company. 


The following interesting orders were recently received 
from foreign houses: 

From Sydney—299 special No. 18-B cable terminals, 
893 No. 18-C cable terminals, 198 special No. 18-F cable 
terminals. These terminals, which go to Melbourne, 
Australia, will make up two large carload shipments. 

From Buenos Ayres—Three sections No. 4 P. B. X. 
multiple switchboard, 200 lines, for use in the largest de- 
partment store in that city. 

From Antwerp—11,500 No. 5-L message registers, and 
7,000 special No. 5-G message registers. 


This Kansas City correspondent was apparently suf- 
fering from the heat: 

“Replying to your telegram of to-day would advise that 
your promise on cable is satisfactory. We would, how- 
ever, request that you have this promise bettered if pos- 
sible and advise us at any rate whether or not you will 
be able to better this promise.” 


We knew finances were pretty tight in New York, but 
we did not believe them so bad as the following letter 
would indicate: 

“Will you kindly give us the price for one 20-pair strip 
No. 7-A fuse bank?” 


J. C. Binning has been transferred from the stock 
maintenance division to the railway sales department at 
Clinton Street. 


wm + a — m — — 
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WANTED: Large and roomy private office in the 
General Merchandise Building. Make it two if you can. 
—J. C. McDonnell. 

WANTED: Private office—F. H. Findley. 

WANTED: Private office. Must be real private.— 
G. E. Toohey. 

WANTED: Private office—J. M. Hayes. 
Make it private if you can. 

Patience, gentlemen, we are like a South American 
army. The officers far outnumber the “privates”. 


P. S.— 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


“Heine” Dosch, coming to work one 
morning in more of a rush than usual, 
found his progress blocked by the 
gates at the elevated railway crossing. 
Accustomed by long training in the 
service department to overcome all ob- 
stacles, Heine calmly pushed up the 
gates and continued on his way. A 
noise behind caused him to turn. Then 
he “obeyed that impulse” and ran, for 
right behind him came the gateman 
with “blood in his eyes.” Speed vehi- 
cles do not belong on the sidewalks, so Heine took to the 
road, and headed for the Forty-eighth Avenue entrance 
to the Works, followed by flying coat-tails and the gate- 
man. Just when capture seemed inevitable his pursuer 
took a bad “spill” and Heine entered the works in tri- 
umph. Here is a hint for Denny, our track manager, 
to get busy. 


P. N. Reidinger 
Correspondent 


Our ball team has played two games since the last issue 
of the News. We won from the plant department, 14-12, 
and lost to the production department, 7-5. Achenbach 
is still hitting out home runs. In the game with the pro- 
duction department, “Ach” sent the ball over the Cable 
Plant and walked around the bases. The ball has not 
been found. 


This is inside information, but then we might just as 
well let it out :—we are going to win that pennant! 


HEARD IN 2302 


Sanborn (ezamining a switchboard)—“Say, Atwood, 
let’s go over the ringing circuits together.” 

Atwood (waking up)—“Over to Ringling’s circus? 
Why, they left town a month ago.” 


YET THEY’D HANG YOU FOR KILLING HIM! 
Murphy (climbing the winding stairs of the Chicago 
Main Exchange while on an inspection trip)—“Whew, 
but this is a round-about way of getting up here.” 


W. F. Bancker, assistant general purchasing agent, 
spoke to us recently on the organization, duties and prob- 
lems of the purchasing department. He closed his ad- 
dress by reading an instructive letter written to the stu- 
dents by A. L. Salt, general purchasing agent. Mr. Salt 
wrote that it should be a part of the student’s training to 
study purchasing, involving, as it does, trade relations 
with practically every industry in this and foreign coun- 
tries. A man to be a good buyer must be broad-gauged 


in his negotiations with other men, and must know at 
least as much about a commodity as the man of whom he 
is purchasing. In his dealing he must be absolutely hon- 
est in everything he does—not only to the Company, but 
to himself. In this way he gathers efficiency, all of which 
is carefully considered when his name is brought up for 
advancement in the service of the Company. This argu- 
ment applies as well to other branches of our organization. 

Other recent lectures were those given by H. L. Grant, 
Chicago sales manager, on “Organization and Problems 
of the Sales Department” ; C. C. Gilchrist, operating su- 
perintendent, on the “Organization and Duties of the 
Operating Branch”; F. M. Cox, of the telephone sales 
department, on the “Organization, Duties and Problems 
of the Pricing Division.” 


After riding in the Educational car for a year the fol- 
lowing have been given “transfers”: H.C. Dosch, to the 
general merchandise department, Hawthorne; W. H. 
Johnson, to the San Francisco house; G. R. Corke, to New 
York, research department; J. E. Wineland, to central 
works, Hawthorne; D. W. Whitney, to the development 
engineering department, Hawthorne; P. S. Clapp, to the 
New York engineering laboratory. D. G. Edwards, R. H. 
Smith and D. G. Blattner to the New York research en- 
gineering department, J. K. Rockey to the New York 
transmission laboratory, A. L. Hopkins to the San Fran- 
cisco repair department, R. L. Combs to the Hawthorne 
telephone sales department, and T. L. Chambers to the 
Hawthorne installation department. 


Recent guests of the Educational Department were 
Professor Bozell, Professor Morill, and six seniors from 


- the University of Oklahoma; Professor Fernald and 21 


students from the University of:Pennsylvania; Instructor 
L. T. Stoesser and 27 students from Lewis Institute; Pro- 
fessor C. D. Bowman and 14 students from Lane Manual 
Training School, and Professor W. N. Gladson and sen- 
iors from the University of Arkansas. 


F. M. Simon and seventeen students from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago visited the plant as guests of the educa- 
tional department. 


Lectures have recently been given before the students 
by R. H. Goodell, merchandise chief clerk, on “Western 
Electrice Accounting Methods’; J. M. Hayes, general 
foreman of distributing house shops, on “Distributing 
House Repair Shops”; Prof. N. W. Barnes, of De Pauw 
University, on “Personality in Business Correspondence” ; 
J. C. McDonnell, traffic manager, on “Traffic and Rail- 
road Problems,” and A. L. Perry, head of methods and 
Inspection, on “Stock Maintenance at our Branch 


Houses.” 
E e ager at Cincinnati, to succeed J. C. Herbert, who 
has been assigned to other work in the stores or- 
ganization. 
R. S. Montgomery has been appointed Acting Stores 
Manager at Cleveland, succeeding E. M. Sexton, resigned. 


Changes in Organization 
W. WOLFSTYN has been appointed Credit Man- 
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LONDON 


The girls of the print room strongly 
resent Mr. Kidd’s claim to the privilege 
of the distribution of the News, in the 
last paragraph of his article in the 
Office Boys’ Number. 

The office boys only distethated them 
once, and that was the month when Mr. 
Kidd wrote his article, and eyen then 
it was only an experiment, tried be- 
cause the girls were so busy with blue 
prints, and Mr. Fletcher got cross and 
wouldn’t wait. SO THERE.—“622” 


"TEMS oF 


A. S. B. Fletcher 
Correspondent 


Some of the Leading Lights of the Drafting Department on the 
Woolwich Ferry—Obviously Going Home—Away From the 
Changes, Checking, and C(h)ords 


Worries of the Three C’s: 


we... 04 
16476 14-1-14- 


SUPPLIES DELIVEREO 
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Here is a “Supplies Delivered” ticket that filtered 
through to the expense department, where the classifica- 


ó be sent to Stock Records Section when supplies are 
d, then forwarded to Shop Expense Department. 


tion clerk got into difficulties with it. 


got his brush. 
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ABROAD 


But the operator 


THE ENGINEERING LABORATORY’S LAMENT 


The lab’s to be moved you say, 
sir 
I’ve heard that tale before, 
Why, I’ve heard it every week, 
sir 
For the last three years or 
more. 


The first time I` heard the 
rumour 
Was back in nineteen ten, 
And you never saw such a palace 
As we were promised then. 


There’d be booths that were 
really sound proof, 
And instruments galore; 
There’d be benches of mahog- 
any, 
And an inlaid mosaic floor. 


In November, nineteen thirteen, 
We were told for the fiftieth 
time 
That we were to move in a week, 
oa sir, 
And to get everything into 
line. i 


The scene of our new endeavors 
Was to be the staff dining 
room; 
The caterers were clearing out, 
sir, 
The firm had pronounced 
their doom. 


We drew up two or three lay- 
outs 


Which we sent to the chief 
engineer, 

But they all came back with the 
news, sir, 

That we were to stay in here. 


It was thought we were settled 
for good, sir, 
But no more than a week had 


passed, 
Ere we heard from rae 
sources 
We were really to move at 
last. 


It seemed the real thing this 
time, 
As far as we could see, 
And we drew innumerable lay- 
outs 
That were lost by the Powers 
That Be. 


About that time ’twas not easy 
To follow the moves of the 


game; 
We heard twenty-four rumours 
a day, sir, 
Of which no two were the 
same. 


At last when all was decided 
And they had even named the 
day, 
We found there was nothing 
doing, 
As no one was willing to pay. 
—N. Il. M., Eng. Lab. 


London’s Cricketers. 


Morton; W. Burton; A. Bremner; R. Elliott; 


C. R. Smith; G. Branch. 


Left to right, from top: 
S. Hudson; F. Watson; H. E. Dashwood; L. E. S. Good; J. 


F. Winchcombe; 
H. Whiteman; 
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SEVENTH CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN ENGINEERS, HELD AT ANTWERP, APRIL 16-17, 1914 


Beck Row, left to right: C, C. Carr, Antwerp; E. E. Green, Antwerp; E. Montchyk, Antwerp; H. Planchon, Paris; G. H. Nash, London; B. 
W. Wilmott, Central Eng. Dept:; L. Schreiber, Antwerp. Front Row: M. K. McGrath, Milan; C. Dershy, Budapest; A. E. Reinke, 
European Chief Engineer; W.C. Kiesel, Vienna; B. O. Schonherr, Berlin; M.S. Moschkowitsch, St. Petersburg; W. T. Booth, Central 


Engineering Department 


MORE NURSERY RHYMES 
By H. Barnett 


Little Jack Horner sat in his corner 
Figuring out the cost, 

Said he with a high, “these costs are so high, 
I fear that my job is lost.” 


There was a little man, he had a little gun, 
His bullets were piece work prices. 

But all that he shot, were so very hot, 

That they had to be taken with ices. 


Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
Delivering piece part prints, 

But half way up they had a spill 
And Jill came down in splints. 


SYDNEY 
A PLAINT FROM THE SYDNEY GIRLS 


Drar New York :—What has become of our Women’s 
Page? Are our noble women, whose contributions have 
tended to make the WESTERN ELEctTRIC News such a great 
success, going to fail us? 

It was with expectancy first, and then sorrow, that we 
perused the pages of the News of the February and March 
issues, and found that the only page of interest—at least 
to us Young Australians—was omitted. * * * œ œ 


We've read through the W. E. News, 
And we all have a fit of the blues; 
It seems such an age, 
Since we saw our own page, 
That we think you've all gone for a cruise. 
ALL Or Us AGAIN. 


ANTWERP 
G. Jacques, Correspondent 

The following application for a position was recently 
received at Antwerp from a young man whose acquaint- 
ance with English is evidently confined to the possession 
of a German-English dictionary: 

Gentlemen§;’, |.. 

From the .agent of the Neue Gesellschaft zur Verteilung von 
Lebensbedürfnissen von 1856 Mr. Albert Kuessau I have hear, that 
the son of the last chareman of the aftergoeing society had leave 
your house, and therefore the supposition has been vacant and 
arround that I allow myself, to sue myself for this position :— 

Borne on the August 30th 1890 I have visited the primary school 
on this place to the highest class.— After leaving the school I aroused 
as apprenticeship in the forwarding-house of Messrs. Mulkow & 
Corneleen on this place and sewed one’s time at the March 31st 
1908.—During this time I have improved one’s mind in all office- 
works, expedition in the principally —Momentary I am occupied in 
the forwarding-house of Mr. F. Th. Paulsen, also on this place.— 
Yet I should like leave this supposition to widen my knowledge, and 
am overclothed therefore that I would lift up the position in your 
office esteemed. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 
(signed) WILLY WASSERBAUER. 


PEKING 
A GREETING TO THE NEWS 


During the visit to Peking made by F. B. Gleason, Far 
Eastern Manager, he was entertained one evening at a 
Chinese dinner given by Mr. Nakayama, telephone advisor 
to the Chinese government. The accompanying postal 
was sent to the News by the host and guests of the evening. 

The inscription on the face of the card reads as follows: 

“WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS, 
New York, United States of America. 
Peking, May 9th. 


ee 
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“Wishing the News very much prosperity.” “E. Groesser” [Manager, Arnhold, Karberg & Co., our 
Chinese agents] 

“S. M. Spiller” [Western Electric Engineer in China] 
“R. Nakayama” [Advisor to the Chinese Government] “S, Tsujino” [Superintendent and Engineer, Peking 


“F, B. Gleason” [Far Eastern Manager] Telephone Administration] 


AMONG THEAENGINEERS 
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at ET THE DEPARTMENT FROM NEW ORK ENN AOTAORNE 


NEW YORK take charge of the inspection of “Not Western Electric” 
Someone said there material. 

wasn’t an original 
“Mutt and Jeff” team 
in the clerical branch. 
Well, just watch the 
West Street entrance 
about 12:30 any day 
in the week (Satur- 
days excepted) and 
you will see the ori- 
ginals of this picture. 


[Signed, in Japanese] 


R ew 


J. A. Davidson has taken charge of the Hawthorne 
division. 


H. A. Frederick has recently been transferred from 
the research branch to take up special development stu- 
dies in the transmission branch. 


On Saturday, June 13th, a team composed of m 
of the engineering department defeated the Central : 
M. C. A. team at Prospect Park Parade Grounds, Brook- 


A new division of lyn. The final score was 8-1 in our favor. 


the inspection branch W. E. R. H. PO. A.E. Y.M.C.A. R. H. PO. A.E. 
has been established Maybie, 2b..... 1 1 0 0 0 Ostrander, c... 1 0 8 2 j 
for the investigation Mueller, ¢. .... 3 212 2 0 Guttman, 1b... 0 010 ; i 
of repairs at distrib- Weinhart, p. .. 1 2 3 3 0 Maguire, cf... 0 11., 
uting houses, and in Butts, ss. ..... 2 2 3 2 0 Desmond, 88... 0 0 f i ; 
particular the inspec- Klindworth, 1b. 1 0 5 0 0 Adams, 3b. ... 9 ; ated 
tion of repaired roy- Lawrence, lf... 0 2 1 0 0 Tete, rf. .....- 0 21 0 
alty instruments. F. ee ae ae ae y 4 0 0 
D. ‘Thompson is Drew, 3b. .. 0 0 0 0 1 Eginton, Hic 120 
i p 3 Crawford, rf... 0 0 1 0 1 White, p. .---- 0 0 = 
charge of the divi- = = —- — — re. ee 10 3 
sion. Total. ..... 81197 7 2 Total . ...-- 1 2271 
Western Electric Co............ 20013209 A 
W. C. Adams has Central-Y. M. C. Av... .eeseeee es 00000000 
been transferred SUMMARY 
from the Hawthorne Three Base Hits: Maybie. Two Base Hits: Mueller, Butts, 


Lawrence. Struck Out: By Weinhart, 12; by White, Seog 


division of the in- 
spection branch t Balls: Off Weinhart, 2; off White, 4. Stolen Bases: 
p c 0 H. Anisansel and G. F. Fowler Butts, Weinhart (2). 
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Employees’ Pension, Benefit and Insurance Fund Notes 


DEATH OF WILLIAM M. GIBSON 


R. GIBSON, whose 
death occurred May 
2lst, entered the em- 

ploy of the Western Electric 
Company in March, 1902, as a 
clerk in the power apparatus 
drafting department. In Feb- 
ruary, 1903, he was transferred 
to the power apparatus output 
department, where he remained 
until September, 1909, when 
he was temporarily trans- 
ferred to the General Electric 
Company at Lynn, Massachusetts. At the end of seven 
months, he returned to the Western Electric Company, 
and was assigned to production work in the telephone ap- 
paratus shops. At the time of his death, he was in charge 
of the piece part tracing section, No. 2017. 

Mr. Gibson was born in Edinburgh, Scotland. He was 
familiarly known as “Andy,” a name he was given for 
his loyalty and ever championing the land of his birth. 
Andy took an active interest in all athletic events, even 
to the extent of organizing the Fish Bowling League. He 
was one who worked with vim and energy and could al- 
ways see the pleasant side of labor, which made it pleasant 
for all who worked with him. 

The following letter has been received from Mr. Gib- 
son’s widow: 

“To the Members and Employees of the Western Electric 
Company : 


The accompanying letter is from 
Bruno Plinzner of the Berlin house, 
who has recently been voted a pen- 
sion. Mr. Plinzner’s letter reads as 
follows: 

Berlin, Steglitz, 5/22/14 
Bismarckstr. 88 
To the Pension Board, 
Western Electric Company, 
New York. 

Deak Sirs: I have been informed by Mr. 
F. H. Wilkins, General European Manager, 
that the Pension Board voted to me a pen- 
sion of M 2544 P. A. 

I herewith beg to thank you with all my 


“I wish to express my grateful appreciation of sym- 
pathy in my late bereavement; also for the substantial 
benefits. Words cannot express my gratitude. 

“Sincerely, 
[Signed] “PEARL GIBSON.” 


e 


BOSTON 


The accident disability benefits were especially helpful 
to Thomas Cooper, who broke his arm while loading one 
of our drays. Mr. Cooper had been in this country and 
our employ for only a few months and had no relatives 
or friends to whom he couid go for assistance. Had it 
not been for the accident benefits he would have been “on 
the rocks,” as the payments provided by law in Massa- 
chusetts would not have been sufficient to meet his needs. 


KANSAS CITY 


The friends of Lawrence H. Winters, of our Kansas 
City organization, who was taken ill with tuberculosis 
some time ago, will be glad to learn that he is showing 
marked improvement. Mr. Winters keeps out in the open 
as much as possible, and even has an outdoor sleeping 
room to enable him to enjoy a maximum amount of fresh 
air. 


DENVER 


Denver (excluding Salt Lake City) has had no accident 
eases falling under the provision of the Plan since it was 
adopted and have had but three cases of sickness, with 
aggregate payments of only $26.32. 


heart for having provided in this liberal way 
for my old age and want you to be assured 
that I deeply appreciate the generosity of 
the Company all the more so as I don’t know 
of any firm on this side of the water paying 
a pension to their employees without their 
having contributed to the fund. 

I shall always be proud of having served 
during a time of twenty-four years to 60 
gallant a Company as the Western Electric. 

Believe me te be, dear sirs, 

Very faithfully yours, - 
B. T. PLINZNER. 


Lhar ba inani by htk 
hise imaat dagian kadagi 
Aw thet han weh Oa 
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VOLUME Ill 


| AST month the first National Foreign Trade Con- 
L vention was held at Washington. It was organized 

by leaders in America’s export business, and repre- 
sentatives from trade organizations and business interests 
throughout the country were present. This event was 
one of the most significant gatherings that have ever been 
held in the interests of our foreign trade. 


epoch and shows the spirit of the times; a growing realiza- 


It marks an 


tion on the part of American manufacturers that on them 
rests the future responsibility of maintaining the balance 
of trade in favor of the United States. The country’s ex- 
ports of food stuffs are-yearly decreasing, while exports 
of manufactured products are yearly increasing and must 
continue to increase. At the convention the discussions 
carried on and the resolutions adopted covered a wide 
range of topics, among them ways and means of extending 
and increasing our foreign trade, government co-opera- 
tion and assistance, banking facilities, and a merchant 
marine. 

The Western Electric Company was represented at this 
convention, and it was fitting that it should be, in view 
of the many years during which the company has been 
interested in securing a part of the electrical business of 
foreign markets. To-day our telephone equipment and 
electrical apparatus is in use in every country of the 


world. Our telephones are being used to transmit speech 
in every language, even in the heart of China. In another 
article in this issue of the News there appears a statement 
cn the world’s electrical industry, telling of the great vol- 
ume of business done by the three leading American and 
two German electrical manufacturers. All of these com- 
panies are interested in foreign electrical markets and 
they have been bringing to the knowledge and use of all 
the peoples of the world the great advantages which are 
daily benefiting mankind in the more advanced countries 
by the manifold uses of electricity. Let us hope that our 
own share in this world’s work will be an ever-increasing 
one. 


ANOTHER CHAPTER OF A LONG STORY 


ENTION has been made in previous 
issues of the News to this Com- 
pany’s many contributions to the art 
of speech transmission. It is the priv- 
ilege of the News to be able to add 
another chapter to the story of Western 
Electric achievement in the articles in 

this issue relating to the manufacture and laying of sub- 
marine telephone cable. This company was the first to 
develop submarine cable, and has supplied most of the 
Cperating telephone companies with cable for such use. 
There is hardly a large river in this 
country that is not spanned by West- 
ern Electric cable—either the aerial 
type, strung on poles or carried over 
bridges, or, of submarine design, in its 
heavy armor of jute and steel, resting 
upon the river bed itself. 


TRY IT YOURSELF 


HE following is an extract from a letter written by 
a News correspondent at one of the distributing 
houses: . 


“All the members of the organization are more thor- 
oughly interested in the News to-day than they have been 
at any time during the past year. Every one appreciates 
it and looks forward to it with great pleasure.” 


It is not a coincidence that the house involved has re- 
cently been contributing one of the largest and best of the 
monthly budgets of distributing house items. There is 
nothing so conducive to reading as authorship! The 
knowledge that one has contributed, and contributed well, 
to an issue of a magazine, stimulates one’s interest in that 


- issue tenfold. 


Those departments which have been conspicuous by 
their absence in the News are invited to try the experi- 
ment which this suggests. A creditable representation in 
these columns has come to be a mark of distinction for the 
various offices and departments. Is your department well 
represented ? 
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The World’s Electrical Industry 


United States Contains Three of the Five Largest Electrical Companies in the World— 
Comparison of These Five Great Producers 


HREE of the five largest electrical companies in the 
world are in the United States, which controls prob- 
ably 65% of the world’s electrical business. 

The total business of the five companies amounted in 
three last fiscal periods to almost $400,000,000, of which 
the three companies in the United States—General Elec- 
tric, Western Electric and Westinghouse Electric—did 
$22S,000,000, and their two largest competitors—the All- 
gemeine Electricitats Gesellschaft and the Siemens & 
Halske Co., located in Germany—did $170,000,000. 

The field of these companies is not altogether the same, 
but in some parts of their field they meet in competition. 
The fields of the Allgemeine, General Electric and the 
Westinghouse Co. are probably most nearly identical. The 
scope of the activities of Siemans & Halke Co., in addition 
to the field covered by the other companies, of broad elec- 
tric light development, is also telephone. Western Elec- 
tric’s largest activity is in the manufacture and develop- 
ment of everything connected with the telephone and 
telegraph industry, but it also does a large business in 
furnishing electric light supplies, electrical machinery and 
incandescent lamps. 

The following figures are taken from the published fig- 
ures of the companies for the year ending June 30, 1913, 
for the Allgemeine; for the year ending July 31, 1913, for 
Siemens & Halske ; for the year ending December 31, 1913, 
for General Electric and Western Electric; and for the 
year ending March 31, 1914, for the Westinghouse. All 
the companies are put as far as possible on a comparable 
basis. The amounts of sales shown are taken from the 
reports of the American companies, and from the best 
sources obtainable for the foreign companies. 

_In the first tabular statement sales are compared with 
capital, interest-bearing debt, the sum of these two, with 
surplus and reserves added, being taken as the net invest- 
ment. The relation of sales of net investment shows the 
turnover. 

It will be noticed that the Siemans & Halske Co. turned 
over its investment more than twice during the year under 
review, the Western Electric Co. about once and a third, 
the Allgemeine about once-and an eighth, while General 
Electric Co. takes almost a vear and a third to turn over 
its investment, and Westinghouse almost two years to turn 
over its investment once. 

This brings out the point that with the greater rapidity 
of turnover, the margin of profit on sales can afford to be 
smaller and still enable the company to realize a satisfac- 
tory net return on the investment. 

The figures follow: 

(Expressed in thousands of dollars) 


Interest Net Relation 


Capital bearing invest- sales 
Sales stock debt ment net inv. 
Genera] Electrice ...$106,477 $101,381 $20,152 $138,473 77% 
Allgemeine. ....... 100,550 36,890 26,788 89,287 113 
Western Electric ... 77,533 15,000 15,000 57,386 135 
Siemens & Halske... 70,000 15,000 10,939 33,449 309 
Westinghouse. ..... 43,734 40,699 30,253 78,611 56 


In the following table the net investment is taken as 


shown above; the net earnings before deducting interest on 
bonded debt are taken as the sum of the dividends paid 
during the year plus interest on bonded debt, plus the in- 
crease in surplus and reserves as shown in the balance 
sheet. 

The ratio of net profit to net investment obviously shows 
the percentage earned on the total investment: 


(Expressed in thousands of dollars) 


Net *Net Jon 
«nvestment’ eurnings investment 

General Electric ........... $138,473 $14,066 10.2 

Allgemeine . ............06. 89,287 15,847 17.7 
Western Electric ........... 57,386 4,038 7. à 
Siemens & Halske........... 33,449 2,864 8.6 |! 
Westinghouse . ............. 78,611 3,836 4.9 ' 


* Before deducting interest. 

The three American companies have a total investment 
of $274,000,000, on which approximately 8% was earned; 
while the two German companies have a total investment 
of $123,000,000, on ‘which more than 15.2% was earned. 
If Westinghouse, whose net return is low on account of 
its reorganization, were omitted, and the figures for Gen- 
eral Electric and Western Electric alone were taken, it 
would show on a total investment of $196,000,000 a net 
return of 9.2%. In short, the two largest and most suc- 
cessful American companies made a 40% smaller return 
on their investment than the two largest and most success- 
ful companies in Germany and the world outside of the 
United States. 

_A still further analysis may be made by deducting in- 
terest paid from the earnings shown above and regarding 
the capital and surplus and reserves as the stockholders’ 
investment, as follows: 


(Expressed in thousands of dollars) 


Capital, surplus Net earn. % on stock- 
and reserves less interest holders’ inv. 
General Electric ...... $118,321 $13,058 11. 
Allgemeine . ......... 62,499 14,534 23.2 
Western Electric ..... 42,386 3,146 7.4 
Siemens & Halske..... 22,510 2,412 10.7 
Westinghouse. ....... 48,358 1,996 4.1 


The Allgemeine makes the biggest return on the invest- 
ment and General Electric, which comes next, shows a net 
return on the stockholders’ investment of less than half. 
The General Electric Co. and the Siemens & Halske Co. 
are close together. Western Electric shows the lowest re- 
turn on the stockholders’ investment of the four leading 
companies.—Boston News Bureau. 


Doctor Jewett Elected President of the N. Y. 
Telephone Society 


T the annual election of the Telephone Society of 

New York, held on May 26th, F. B. Jewett, as- 

sistant chief engineer of the Western Electric 

Company, was elected president of the society. R. Gor- 

dan, stores manager at New York, was elected a member 
of the executive committee. 
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SOCCER FOOTBALL Production e. suscrsrosiiniaie rie aaa 500 
HE Chicago Soccer Football League, of which the Engineering No. 1.................. ceeding 500 
Western Electric Team is a member, brought the Central Works and Students.................. 333 
season af 1913-14 to a close on May 30th, when the Engineering No. 2.............0..00eeeeeeeee 200 


final game was played for the championship of the league 
and possession of the Olsen cup. 
The contending teams were the Western Electric and 


Western Electric Soccer Football Team 


Top row, left to right: W. H. Adamson, Prest.; D. McCann; 
J. Lafferty, L. B.; W. Stewart, Goalkeeper; T. Drain, O. R.; F. 
Goddard, Mgr. Middle row: J. Shallcross, R. B.; E. Poulter, 
R. H. B.; T. O’Hara, C. H. B.; E. Turvill, L. H. B.; J. Dowling, 
a Frost row: W. Dode, O. L.; F. Cowell, C. F.; C. Taylor, 


Lincoln Park A. C., winners in Section A and B of the 
league respectively. The Lincoln Park team won 
by a score of 3 goals to 1. The game was a treat 
for the lovers of soccer football as it was well 
played, each team showing brilliant plays and 
good combination work. 

It marked the closing of a very good season for 
the Western Electric team, which played a total 
of 23 games, including exhibition games, and won 
17, tied 2, and lost 4. The standing of Section A 
follows: 

CHICAGO SOCCER FOOTBALL LEAGUE—SECTION A 

Final Standing 


Team Per Cent. 
Merchandise . ..............c cee ee eens 667 
Cable, Rubber and Ins. Shops.......... 667 
Methods, Inspection and Clerical Div.... 583 
Equipment, Drafting and Installation... 500 


INTER-DEPARTMENT TENNIS LEAGUE 
Standing, June 10, 1914 


Western Electric .................. 15 Points 
Ogden Park - 63. 220-532 civenetetiereau 13 “ 
Sparta . ....... TEORI TEREE 12 * 
Campbell Rover, Jrs............... 8 “ 
Bessemer Park ..................0. T “ 
Thor Athletic Club................ o oh 


Sitting, left to right: 
Chairman; W. Ruthven; J. Nielson, Secretary and Treasurer. Standing: 
A. Pruessman; W. H. Adamson; E. E. Lofstrom; J. C. Reich: F. A. 
Emmons; A. J. Bacock 


STANDING OF TEAMS, SHOWING POINTS WON AND IAST 


C. Meth- Equip. C. 
R. ods, Draft. Pro- Eng. W. Eng. Total 


§ Insp. and duc- No. § No. Points 

Mdse. I. Cler. Inst. tion 1 Stu. 2 Won 
Merchandise. ....... .. T OD 2s car See. ae ta 8 
Ci Re Sel oketawtecak as eh e+ ee, Skee ee 4 .. 4 
Methods, Insp. & Cler. 1 ..  ..  .. ww wee 6 7 
Equip., Draft. & Inst. 3 pi ae ba o ge o 
Production . ........ .. ity. seer E S -- a 3 3 
Engineering No. 1... .. a ae 3: Ss 3 
C. W. & Students.... .. a g 2 
Engineering No. 2... .. T 0 3 3 
Total points lost. 4 2 5 6 3 3 4 9 36 


INTER-DEPARTMENT BASEBALL LEAGUE 
Standing of the Clubs, June 10, 1914 
DIVISION NO. 1 


Won Losi % 
Clerical and Production.......... 3 0 1000 
Works Clerical ................. 2 1 667 
Inspection Depts. ............... 2 1 667 
Plant Dept: resecternporiena terea 1 2 333 
Educational . ...........000000- 1 2 333 
Gen. Mdse. 6. 225i esheets ae Sees 0 3 000 

DIVISION NO. 2 

Won Lost % 
Special Depts. ..............008- 3 0 1000 
Assembly Depts. ................ 2 667 
Machine Depts. ................ 2 1 667 
Engineers Depts. ............... 1 2 333 
Switchboard Depts. ............. 1 2 333 
3 000 


CRO Accs E ee dieses 0 


Hawthorne Athletic Committee, 1914 


J. E. Moravec; H. H. Magers; F. J. Holdsworth, 


— eee Ot o ee eee a 
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“RECOLLECTIONS OF THIRTY YEARS AT ANTWE 


Second Prize Cartoon, “News” Contest 
DRAWN BY C. RONSMANS, ENGINEERING DRAFTING DEPARTMENT, ANTWERP. 


Married 


PRIL 12th: Ernest J. Moessner, associate stock 
maintenance clerk at Denver, to Miss Helen O. 
Albin. 

April 25th: W. A. Loveday, foreman, assembly de- 
partment, London. 

May 2nd: Miss Nellie Barrett, department 3305, Haw- 
thorne, to George Rossiter. 

May 6th: Miss Bessie Jenske, department 3025, Haw- 
thorne, to John Parnell. 

May 16th: H. H. Glenn (engineering department, 
New York), to Miss Bernice Hockenberry, of West Sun- 
bury, Pa. 

May 20th: Frank Novak, department 3305, Haw- 
thorne, to Miss Julia Price. 

May 21st: John Frauenfelder, department 3312, Haw- 
thorne, to Miss Mary Fan, department 3306, Hawthorne. 

June Ist: Miss Adelaide Franks, general sales depart- 
ment, New York, to William Houghton. 

June 2nd: John Ziska, department 2099, Hawthorne, 
to Miss Ida Kralovec. 

June 3rd: Miss Lillian Smejkal, department 3300, 
Hawthorne, to Fred Ahrendt. 

June 4th: Miss Marie Menth, department 2323, Haw- 
thorne. 

June 6th: Miss Fannie Danda, department 3300, Haw- 
thorne, to James Rezek. 

June 6th: Miss Helen Voight, department 3300, Haw- 
thorne, to John Peterson. 

June 6th: Miss Anna Novy, department 2146, Haw- 
thorne, to William Kasal, Chicago. 

June 6th: Miss Anna Hammersmith, department 3306, 
Hawthorne, to Robert E. Brown. 


June 11th: Miss Tillie Jorowski, department 3305, 
Hawthorne, to Albert Wagner. 

June 16th: Edgar Tallman, general sales department, 
New York, to Miss Katherine Brady, formerly of the New 
York shop. 

June 17th: Miss Louise Brown, department 3025, 
Hawthorne, to William Hansen. 

June 17th: Miss Lenora Kline, department 3025, Haw- 
thorne, to John Seifried. 

June 17th: Miss Mary Clifford, department 2146, 
Hawthorne, to John Feibel, Chicago. 

June 24th: Miss Rose Chepla, department 3306, Haw- 
thorne, to Stanley Lanz. 


A Word to Poets 


T’S awfully easy to dash off rhyme, 

Given a thought, and a moment of time. 

With a little grammar, a word or two, 
It’s the simplest thing in the world to do. 
And being so easy—“Why don’t you scribble 
A poem or sonnet ?”—well, I should “bibble” 
Whether it really and truly tracks— 
Like our Hawthorne plugs, and cords, and jacks; 
Or whether its meter is fast or slow 
And whether its stanzas are cut off—so. 
It’s the thought we want. It’s the bit of fun, 
The story of good work somewhere done, 
The joke that was played on the boss’s wife, 
And the thousand things that make our life. 
All these we want. So, when you rhyme, 
Put in some meter, and grammar, and time, 
But, don’t forget, the thought’s the thing. 
Just have a thought before you sing— 
And when you rhyme, the thought you choose 
Will get by the editor for the News. 

James Metcalfe, Omaha. 
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Western Electric Telephones in Turkey 


A New Telephone Exchange for Constantinople 


HE Société An- 
onyme Otto- 
man des Télé- 

phones de Constan- 
tinople has recently 
completed the install- 
ation of a modern 
telephone system for 
the city of Constan- 
tinoplee Already 
more than 4,000 sub- 
scribers have been 
- connected, and it is 
expected that the 
number will be rap- 
idly increased. Some 
of the material was 
furnished by the 
Western Electric 
Company, and the 
majority of it by our, Euro- 
pean allied companies. Dur- 
ing the war the telephone 
company had difficulty in 
carrying on installation 
work, as their workmen were 
constantly being drafted for 
army service. 

Pictures Nos. 1 and 2, 
which were recently received 
from Constantinople, show 
the method of handling 
large cases in the Near East. 
Boxes weighing two tons or 
more are drawn on low 
wagons, often over several 
miles of the worst sort of 
roads, by the Turkish por- . 
ters. Picture No. 3 shows two of the local staff. The large 
gentleman on the left is Ali Baba and the small one is 


Chukri. | 
ke 


Annual Report of the A. T. & T. Co. 


NY employee of the Western Electric Company 
desiring a copy of the annual report of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company may secure 

one upon application to G. C. Pratt, Secretary, New York. 


Cleaning Up in the Balkans 
HE interesting information has been received from 
F. Windt, assistant sales manager at Antwerp, that 
he is endeavoring to sell Pyrene fire extinguishers, 
Diamond expansion bolts and Western Electric vacuum 
cleaners in the Balkan States, and that his efforts are 
already meeting with some success. 


Fig. 2 


In connection with 
the cut-over of this 
exchange, the follow- 
ing article, which ap- 
peared in the Ber- 
lin Morgenpost, on 
March Sth, is of in- 


terest : 
The emancipation of 


women is making rapid 
progress in European 
Turkey. What seemed to 
be impossible of achieve- 
ment five years ago, is 
now an accomplished 
fact; the Turkish woman 
is not only a student in 
foreign lands, but is also 
now, in the very centre 
of the Mohammedan 
world, an employee of the state. 

The Anglo-French telephone 
manufacturing company, which 
received the concession for the 
installation of the long distance 
telephone system from the Turk- 
ish ministry at Constantinople, 
has finished the work of installa- 
tion and put the system into 
operation. For service in the 
long distance telephone bureau 
native girls have been engaged, 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jewesses. 
There are even seven Turkish 
women among those engaged. 
This fact is noteworthy as until 
now there have been no Turkish 
females engaged in the business 
world or in the postal serivce. 

The opening of a new field of endeavor for Turkish women will 
therefore be hailed with a great deal of rejoicing. The Turkish tele- 
phone operators will, however, be veiled while performing their 
duties. Whether or not this will interfere with their work remains 
to be seen. Be that as it may, the veils will probably fall before 
the Turkish girls will surrender their places, once they have tasted 
the joys of independence. This opportunity may be taken to state 
that the length of the lines in the city network amounts to about 
50,000 kilometers, inclusive of the submarine cable under the Bos- 
phorous, the Golden Horn and the Gulf of Ismid. A telephone sys- 
tem has become an absolute necessity in Constantinople inasmuch 
as the city limits are unusually wide. The business section alone is 
cut in two by the Golden Horn, and it takes over half an hour to 
send a business communication from Galata to Stamboul. The in- 
stallation of a telephone system is therefore hailed universally as 
the fulfillment of a pressing need by the business world of Constan- 
tinople. This is evidenced by the fact that 4,000 applications for 
service followed the announcement of the new institution. 
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Our Name on Things Electrical is the Quality Mark. 
It is the “‘“Sterling’’ of the Electrical Trade." 


*You see this name on cable reels, along the 
streets and highways. You see it on the 
Bell telephones in your homes and offices. 


Electric Light Ù- >- Lamps 
Wiring Appliances p heu ees we || Incandescent 
Knobs Arc 
Sockets Carbons 
Switches All Kinds 
Conduit Wire 
All Kinds and Supplies Weatherproof 
Rubber Covered 
B e | | Ss Armored, Etc. 
Annunciators 
Pushes Cord 
Incandescent Lamp 
° Portable 
Batteries EE 
Wet Canvasite 
Dry Packing House, Etc. 


Every one of your electrical needs can be filled at our nearest house. This 
means quick shipments, no shopping, with decreased clerical work and expense. 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 
cago 
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A General Supply Advertisement that Appeared in All of the Leading Trade Papers 
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Western Electric Company 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 "Bell Telephones 
Atlanta Chicago n Francesco Montreal = London 


Buffalo § Richmond Milwaukee Omaha Oakland Toronto 


Angeles Winnipeg Berlin 


Siteburgh Houston = Cincinnats 


Portland Edmonton 
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One of Our Recent Motor Advertisements 
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How the eae Uses Figures 
By S. W. Murkland, Chief Accountant 


T is not intended in this article to dwell on the theories 
of accounting, nor to pile up a mass of statistics show- 
ing how many times so-and-so, placed end on end, 

would reach to the moon. Of more interest, perhaps, to 
readers of the News, particularly to 
those whose work leads them to struggle 
with a seemingly endless chain of fig- 
ures, would be some explanation of what 
the figures really mean and their direct 
connection with the so-called ‘‘practical’’ 
end of the business. 

Along with the industrial and com- 
mercial development of the country, the 
Company has grown to its present size 
from a small shop, where a simple rec- 
ord of what our customers owed us and 
what we had to pay out for pay rolls 
and materials purchased, added to our 
bank balance and a good memory, 
would furnish all the information 


ness, is first expended in payment to suppliers for raw ma- 
terials and to employees for productive labor, from which 
are produced first, piece parts or material in process, 
and finally, the completed merchandise. This merchan- 
dise is stored in the general warehouse 
at Hawthorne until shipped out to our 
various distributing centres throughout 
the country, where the capital then takes 
the form of local stocks held for ship- 
ment on customers’ orders. With such 
shipment comes billing to customers, 
and our capital, through this process, 
is converted to the form of receivables, 
or sums due us from ‘customers. With 
the liquidation of these debts, capital is 
turned once more into cash, thus com- 
pleting the revolution of the wheel. The 
faster this wheel may be made to turn, 

the greater the earning power of each 

dollar of capital, for it will readily be 


needed. Although it is no longer pos- R. H. Gregory seen that if the margin between cost and 
sible for those who di- Comptroller selling price is suff- 


rect the Company’s 
policies to keep in di- 
rect personal contact 
with the multitudinous 
daily transactions of 
which our business is 
eomprised, it is no less 
essential than formerly 
that they shall know 
the important facts. 
There has, therefore, 
been created a system 
of recording and re- 
porting the transac- 
tions of each depart- 
ment which not only 
makes it possible to furnish the va- 
rious executives with the information 
needed, but also insures the correct accounting for all 
moneys received or expended by the Company. 

To gain some idea of what these transactions cover, 
suppose we follow the progress of the capital put into the 
business through its various stages until it is returned to 
the stockholders in the form of dividends. This contin- 
uous movement of capital through the business, or “Aurn- 
over,” as it is commonly called, is illustrated graphically 
by Fig. 1, in which capital, the motive power of the busi- 
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S. W. Murkland 
Chief Accountant 


The Heads of the Accounting Department 


cient to cover expenses 
and leave a margin of 
profits of, say 5 per 
cent. on the invest- 
ment with one turn- 
over, or revolution of 
the wheel, this same 
capital can be made to 
earn 15 per cent. on 
three turnovers. 

Many of us know 
that the Company’s 
sales for 1913 were 
over $77,000,000, and 
when we consider that 
each dollar of this 
amount must be accounted for accu- 
rately as it passes through the various 
stages of investment outlined above, we obtain some idea 
of the multiplicity of detail which is required in, our ac- 
counting. 

In Fig. 1, the Western Electric organization is repre- 
sented as the axis about which the business revolves; and 
to insure smooth and continuous running, it is necessary 
that information be constantly supplied to the various 
departments as to the rate of progress and the obstacles 
to be overcome. The sales department must know, at all 


D. C. Richardson 
General Auditor 
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times, how much we have sold and at what profit, what 
merchandise we have on hand to sell, and what provision 
has been made for replenishing these stocks. The engi- 
neering, purchasing and manufacturing departments need 
to know the cost of de- 
velopment work, cost of 
raw materials, and the 
cost of manufacturing 
them into the finished 
product. The general 
and financial depart- 
ments must be kept in- 
formed of the collec- 
tions from customers, 
the amount of cash 
available, the require- 
ments for the future, 
and of the financial con- 
dition of the Company. 
Finally, the directors 
must have information 
in order that they may 
report to the stockholders the value of their property and 
the profits earned on the money invested. It will thus be 
seen that statistics of one sort or another are needed 
throughout the entire Company in order that the opera- 
tions of each department may be properly directed both 
as regards its internal activities 
and in order to insure its prog- 
ress in harmony with the actions 
of the other departments. 

Each of our distributing 
houses is organized as a practic- 
ally separate business, with its 
own set of books and statistics, 
and a’ brief description of the 
reports used and their practical 
application to the various ele- 
ments of the business will suffice 
as an illustration of the method 
followed on a larger scale in the 
general departments. The pho- 
tograph of the volumes of re- 
ports used at a distributing house for a number of 
years shows very strikingly the increased use of statistics 
with the growth of the business. In Fig. 2, we can see at 
a glance the principal reports used at a distributing house 
and their relation to the various branches of the organi- 
zation. The distributing house manager is primarily re- 
sponsible for earning a satisfactory return on the Com- 
pany’s investment at his house, and this return is reported 
to him monthly on one statement which shows in con- 
densed form the essential facts about his business, such 
as the relation of sales, profits, expenses, and investment 
to the budget he is aiming to meet for the year. This, 
together with a condensed summary of the expenses, in- 
dicates what details in his various departments require 
special .attention, all of which are covered by more de- 
tailed reports on the sales, stores and financial depart- 
ments. 

The reports furnished to the sales manager, aim to give 
him all that he needs to know about his sales and gross 
profits, such as what salesmen are bringing in the profit- 
able business and what the unprofitable. Other statistics 
show the gross profits obtained on various lines and on 


Fig. 1 
How Capital 
“Turns Over” 


The Growth of Reports in Ten Years 


sales to various customers, both old and new, together 
with their geographical location and class of business. 
All of these figures the sales manager uses not only as a 
record of the past, but as a basis for planning his future 
campaigns. The sales 
expense report tells him 
what the business ob- 
tained has cost him and 
its relation to the bud- 
get for the year. 

The stores manager's 
object is to give service 
to customers, to get out 
shipments on orders of 
the sales department as 
economically as possible, 
and to keep the stocks 
moving. His monthly 
success is measured in 
the stores expense and 
investment reports. 

The head of the finan- 
cial department, being responsible for collections, has 
reporting to him, at regular periods, the condition of all 
accounts, showing delayed payments and losses through 
accounts which have become “doubtful” or uncollectable. 
Such losses, together with the running expenses of his 
department, appear on his 
monthly expense report. 

As the Western Electric Com- 
pany is organized, each of its 
local departments, sales, stores, 
and financial, receives advice 
and assistance from members of 
the general departments who 
have specialized in the various 
phases of this work. The value 
of their assistance depends very 
largely on their keeping in- 
formed of conditions at the 
houses. Copies of the reports 
described above, or summaries 
of the essential data issued by 
the accounting department are, therefore, sent to these 
general specialists and, for executive purposes, to the 
district managers and their superiors. 
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The accounting and statistics used by the manufactur- 
ing department differ considerably from those described 
above for the sales or commercial departments. The 
manufacturing department could manufacture telephone 
apparatus and cables without knowing anything about 
the cost, but their object is not only to manufacture, but 
to manufacture material of the best quality as cheaply as 
possible ; and then, together with the engineering and pur- 
chasing departments, to figure out some way of turning 
out an equally satisfactory or even better article for less 
money. It is necessary, therefore, not only to know the 
total shop cost of each article, but to obtain a detailed 
analysis of this cost in order to study separately the vari- 
aus elements of labor, material and expense. 


Labor must be so accounted for as to show what amount 
is due each employee and also how much applies against 
each order on which apparatus is manufactured. Simi- 
larly, the accounting must be so arranged that we know 
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both the amount owing the various suppliers for mate- 
rials, and the value of materials used on each order. The 
general manufacturing, or overhead, expenses are not as- 
sessed so readily against the cost of the job, although a 


of all of these expenses for the year, divided by the num- 
ber of hours which the press will be in operation, gives 
us the approximate expense to the Company for each 
hour of operation. If it takes six hours to run through 
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fairly accurate distribution is ob- 
tained through charging each job at 
a predetermined “machine rate” representing the cost per 
hour of all fixed charges and operating expenses incurred 
by the machine in use. 

We might almost say that each machine is carried on 
the pay roll and has to earn its rate in the same manner 
as a productive laborer earns his wages. To arrive at the 
proper rate for a lead press, for instance, we must know 
what portion of the cable shop expense pertains in any 
way to the operation of that press. The floor space which 
the press occupies is measured and the rent for this space 
charged against the machine. Its consumption of water, 
gas and electric current is determined and charged to the 
press at cost to the Company, together with the expense 
of dies and other tools. To this is added a certain per- 
centage of the cost of the press to cover taxes, insurance 
and “depreciation,” or allowance for wear and tear in 
operation. The lead press must also stand its portion of 
the cable shop administrative expense, based on the num- 
ber of men required to operate the machine. The total 


Fig. 2. The Principal Reports Used at a 
Distributing House 
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the press the cable for a particular 
order, we consider as a part of the 
cost of making this cable, six times the machine rate men- 
tioned above. 

As shown by Fig. 3, the three items of labor, material, 
and shop expense, make up the shop cost, to which the 
addition of engineering design and packing gives the fac- 
tory cost of the article at the time it is put in stock by 
the general merchandise department. To obtain the final 
commercial cost to the Company, the factory cost is in- 
creased by a percentage which will cover all expenses in- 
curred from the time the article is put into stock at Haw- 
thorne until it is finally sold to the customer and payment 
received, or, in other words, warehousing, transportation, 
selling, experimental, financial and other general ex- 
pense. The difference between the commercial cost so ob- 
tained and our selling price represents the Company’s 
margin of profit. 

To have too many or poorly arranged statistics is al- 
most as bad as to have none at all, and along with the 
growth of the Company and the consequent extensive 
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accumulation of data of 
all kinds, it has proved nec- 
essary so to summarize and 
arrange these data that the 
significant features in the 
operation of each depart- 
ment will not be obscured 
by figures less important or 
less pertinent to the partic- 
ular subject under consid- 
eration. It is the duty of 
the comptroller, as the ac- 
counting officer of the Com- 
pany, not only to summar- 
ize and report essential sta- 
tistics in their proper light 
to the officers and directors 
of the Company, but also to 
prescribe the accounting 
and statistical methods in 
all departments to insure 
consistent and reliable re- 
ports. 

For this and related 
work, there is maintained at 
New York an accounting 
department, consisting of 
approximately sixty - five 
employees. In addition to 
examining and approving over five hundred reports 
received each month from the various departments 
throughout the Company, and issuing from seventy-five 
to a hundred reports per month summarizing the progress 
of the Company as a whole and the operations of the dif- 
ferent departments, the accounting department carries on 
a study of accounting methods with a view towards in- 
creasing the use and reducing the cost of statisties. For 
it must be recognized that the preparation of reports costs 
money, and that no report should be started unless its 
value can be proved. Likewise, current reports must be 
of continuing value in order to justify their existence. 
The various local accounting departments are inspected 
periodically to make sure that they are following correct 
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Some Figures from tke Accounting Department, New York 
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Fig. 3. The Elements of Cost 
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methods in keeping the ac- 
counts and compiling the 
statistics required by the 
comptroller. At the end of 
the year, the accounting de- 
partment supervises the 
taking of the inventories at 
all houses, completes the 
audit of all moneys expend- 
ed, and approves the final 
figures for the year. 

It will thus be seen that 
the realm of figures, while 
sometimes considered the 
particular hobby of the ac- 
counting department, is in 
reality the medium by 
which the operations of 
every department are re- 
corded in order that our 
progress may continue to be 
guided, not by guesswork or 
personal whim, but by log- 
ical conclusions based on 
the experience of the past 
as recorded by scientifically 
compiled, if somewhat pro- 
saic figures. Whoever has 
reached or expects to reach 
a position in the Company where the transactions for 
which he is responsbile may exceed his direct personal 
supervision cannot afford to neglect the assistance to be 
derived from the intelligent use of statistics. 


STANDARD 
PACKING 


Born 
UNE 11th—To Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Quirk (stores 
manager, Dallas), a son. 
In June.—To Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Tucker (stores 
manager, Cincinnati), a son. 
July lst—To Mr. and Mrs. George Hessler (general 
sales department, New York), a daughter. 
To Mr. and Mrs. W. C. F. Farnell (engineering de- 
partment, New York), a son. 
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Fig. 1. Para Rubber Trees About 20 Years Old. Some of 
the First Plantation Rubber Trees Grown in Ceylon 


How Crude Rubber is Produced 


By F. G. Austin, Assistant General Purchasing Agent 


Fig. 2. Tapping a Rubber Tree. Note the Tiny Pails Used 
to Catch the Sap, or Latex* 


Eprror’s Note: This is the first of a series of articles of interest covering some of the more important varieties of raw material used 


in the manufacture of telephone apparatus. 


O all of us any subject bearing on telephony is of 


in the receiver come from Norway and Sweden. 
The various contacts concealed 


in the handle of 


interest. The telephone is justly known as an 
P sae the desk stand are made of platinum produced in 


American product. It was invented and intro- 
duced in this country and has been a most important fac- 
for in facilitating 
commercial and so- 
clal advancement. 
It is not generally 
realized, however, 
that so many im- 
portant items of 
foreign manufac- 
ture enter into the 
construction of re- 
celvers and trans- 
mitters alone, to say 
nothing of hun- 
dreds of other tele- 
phone items. For 
instance ;— 

Block mica, from 
which the carbon 
button ring of the 
transmitter is made, 
is imported from 
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The iron cores of n the District of Acre, Bordering Bolivia, a Country 


. Fig. 3. Rubber Plantation i ' 
the two small coils £ Yielding the Choicest Grades of Para 5 
‘FP . : mets _—copyright 1914; all rights reserved. 
igures 2, 4 and 5 from National Geographic Magazine, bea See a Rabb “OD. 


the mines of the Ural Mountains. Crude rubber, 


used in the manu- 
facture of receiver 
eases and caps, as 
well as the various 
rubber insulators in 
the construction of 
recelvers and trans- 
mitters, comes from 
Brazil, Mexico, Bo- 
livia, Africa, and 
Ceylon. 

The first mention 
of rubber was made 
by Herrera in his 
account of the sec- 
ond voyage of Co- 
lumbus, wherein he 
speaks of “a ball, 
used by the Indians, 
which was made 
from the gum of a 
tree.” 

We rejoice over 
the discovery of 


Figs. 1 and 3 by permission of the 
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Fig. 4. The Smoking Process. The gatherer uses a round stick, on the end of which he starts 
a ball of rubber latex, turning it over and over, pouring more latex on it, and smoking 


it so as to kill all germs and to hasten its solidification 


America, but few of us realize that 
the memorable voyage of Columbus 
resulted in the discovery of rubber, 
as mentioned above. 

During the 15th century rubber 
trees were also discovered in Mexico. 
The natives in South America and 
Mexico early discovered that the 
milky latex or sap which runs from 
the bark of the rubber tree quickly 
took consistency if allowed to stand 
in the warm sun. 


The methods used in tapping thie 
trees for this latex and in collecting 
it were the erudest possible. Hollow 
gourds were largely used, but in some 
instances it was impossible to. obtain 
even these, and the latex was smeared 
over the naked bodies of the Indians 
and later peeled off and moulded into 
various forms. Kings and nobles habitually used shoes 
made of this crude rubber. The Spaniards of Mexico, 
moreover, impregnated their capes with it to make them 
waterproof, because it proved that such substance resisted 
water in a marvelous manner. Shields were made which 
were proof against the sharpest pointed arrows. 


The best known of the various families of rubber trees 
in South America is the Hevea Braziliensis, which grows 
from 60 to 100 feet high. The branches commence to 
grow at about 45 feet from the ground. The leaves fall 
in June but are speedily replaced by others. 


The first real manufacture from rubber was about 1768, 
when the first dissolving process was discovered. In 1770 
Priestley originated the English name “rubber” when 
wiping out lead pencil tracings. 

In 1820 the mechanical means of cutting rubber-blocks 


in order to obtain elastic threads was 
discovered, and, three years after, 
Mackintosh discovered that naphtha 
dissolved rubber and thus made cloth 
impervious to the action of water. 

Crude shoe manufacturing existed 
in Brazil up to 1840, but the great de- 
mand for rubber caused by the de- 
velopment of the industry in foreign 
countries and consequently the very 
high profits extracted from the native 
rubber-forests destroyed all that ini- 
tiative, Brazil consequently passing 
into the position of a mere producer 
of the raw material. This is best 
shown by the contrast of 31 tons ex- 
ported in 1837 with 41,000 tons in 
1913. 

The adaptation of rubber to indus- 
trial purposes, such as the manufac- 
ture of shoes, physical and surgical 
appliances, elastic cloths, railway- 
buffers, etc., was fairly in good swing 
when Charles Goodyear discovered 
the vulcanizing process in 1839. 

The method of discovery by Good- 
year is interesting. He had heard 


Fig. 5. Balls of Crude Rubber After Having Been Treated by the Smoking Process and 
Ready for the Buyer 


how the natives of rubber-growing countries used the 
latex in many ways for their own benefit, one in particular 
appealing to him—that of waterproofing their cloaks, and 
he wondered if this could be done so that clothing could 
be made water-tight and yet not be sticky in summer or 
stiff in winter. 


Goodyear devoted a good deal of time solving this prob- 
lem and like many other great inventors passed through 
many trials. Ilis many failures caused his friends to for- 
sake him and he was put in prison for not paying his 
debts. He persisted, however, and it was an accident at 
last that opened the way to the discovery of the process 
of vulcanization for which he had been seeking. 

He accidentally dropped a mass of his compound of sul- 
phur and gum upon a very hot stove and was much 
amazed that the mass did not melt, as he had previously 
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found that India rubber would melt quickly. This dis- 
covery, as may be easily imagined, had a tremendous ef- 
fect upon the rubber industry of the world. 

The vuleanizing method consists of the mixing of a 
certain quantity of rubber and sulphur and in the expo- 
sure of that mixture to an elevated temperature and to a 
high pressure during a certain space of time. The rubber 
transforms itself considerably ; the property of indefinite 
hardness is lost, but it presents greater resistance to the 
forces of compression and stretching, supports excessively 
low temperatures, and becomes less sensible to the action 
of ordinary dissolving ingredients. 

The method of tapping the rubber trees and the gath- 
ering of the latex and the preparation, including the 
smoking, ete., of the crude material are best shown in the 
accompanying photographs. 

The crude rubber industry was very decisively affected 
ty the rubber tire industry, the present output for this 
purpose being about 60% of the total. The enormous de- 
mand by the tire manufacturers was more than the nat- 
ural supply of wild rubber trees could produce, and as a 
result the prices of rubber went from about 94 cents per 
pound on December 31, 1903, to $2.88 on April 15, 1910— 
an advance of 100 per cent. in seven years. 

In the year 1906, Ceylon, or plantation rubbers were 
introduced, and about thirty tons were produced that 
vear. 

The rubber trees of Bolivia, Brazil, Mexico and Africa, 
practically all grow in the warm and damp jungle re- 
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gions, making it expensive to produce and transport 
through many water routes the crude material. 


The Brazilian government has been compelled to reduce 
the impost tax on the raw product and has adopted im- 
portant legislation for the conservation of the forests and 
improvement of the conditions under which the wild rub- 
ber is produced. . 


The Ceylon or plantation rubber trees are scientifically 
planted and cultivated, and more modern methods are 
used in the tapping and preparation of the product. This 
has had a tremendous effect upon the price, and, there- 
fore, upon the common use of rubber which lends itself 
to so many uses with which everyone is familiar. 


The best grade of Brazilian rubber, known as Upriver - 
Fine Para, has always been, and still is, considered the 
standard, although for most purposes certain grades of 
plantation rubbers are fully equal to Para and very much 
more economical, as there is practically no waste as com- 
pared with probably 20 per cent. waste in Para. This is 
due to the methods of production—the Para containing 
considerable dirt and foreign matter, while Ceylons are 
prepared without thìs waste matter. 


As previously mentioned, the exports of Brazilian rub- 
ber were 31 tons in 1837 and 41,000 tons in 1913. The 
production of plantation rubber has increased from 30 
tons in 1906 to 20,500 tons in 1912, and to 42,000 tons in 
1913. It will probably exceed 100,000 tons within the 
next two years. 


‘London’s Military Band 


E accompanying photograph 
shows the members of the Lon- 
don band. Several of the play- 

ers have had experience in some of 
the most famous bands in the British 
army, while others have played in 
well-known amateur organizations. 

When it was first proposed to form 
a band at the London Works, the only 
candidates that could be found were 
five men who played various instru- 
ments and several score who volun- 
teered to play the bass drum. It was 
a struggle to get going, but thanks to 
the untiring efforts of the “busy band- 
master,” Mr. Pender, who fills in his 
spare time as London’s machine shop 
general foreman, others gradually 
came along. The first public per- 
formance was given on the occasion 
when the boxing section of the ath- 
letie club gave an exhibition for the 
benefit of the band funds. 

The next time out was at London’s 
annual outing, in June, 1913, when the band played on 
the boat both on the outward and homeward journey, and 
on the sports ground during the afternoon. 

During the summer months of 1913 a short programme 


The Western Electric Band, London 


was played, once a week, outside the operators’ mess room 
during the dinner hour. These performances were such 
a success that it is planned to continue the concerts this 
summer. 


The Display Complete, With Score Board, “Mazda” Players, and Western Electric “Fans” in the Grandstand 


Cincinnati’s “Baseball” Window Display 
By J. A. Glindmeyer, Sales Department, Cincinnati 


NE of Cincinnati’s most successful window displays 
O was a recent “baseball” window featuring Western 
Electric fans and Sunbeam Mazda lamps. The fol- 
lowing is a brief description 
of how the display was 
made up: 
First of all, we arranged 
a show window with a false 
bottom. This was high 
enough above the window 
floor to allow wires to be 
drawn in under it freely. 
To represent the players 
we used ordinary 40 watt, 
all frosted Mazda lamps. 
These were painted to rep- 
resent ball players, ordinary 
marking ink being used. 
Faces were sketched on the 
lamps. We soldered No. 14 
Underwriter’s wire to the 
base of the lamps in such 
way to make contact with 
the No. 16 rubber-covered 
wire which was used for 
wiring below the floor. We 
also used the No. 14 wire for arms and the legs. These 
were shaped up to represent natural positions of the va- 
rious players. The players were put in position on the 
floor, the field was covered with moss, and the baseball 
diamond was filled in with gravel sand. Across one cor- 
ner of the window we placed rows of steps, which repre- 
sented the grand stand. In the grand stand, of course, 
were placed the “fans’—the Western Electric variety. 


The connections from the flasher to the various lamps 
representing the players, was made of rubber-covered 
wire. The flasher was made up in a local shop, was an 
ordinary circule of % inch wood about 16 inches in diam- 
eter on which the various contacts were made. 


The play shown was half an inning. The pitcher would 
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Crowd Watching the Display in Operation 


get the ball first, therefore the lamp representing the 
pitcher would light. Following that, the catcher would 
light, then the pitcher would light again, then the 
batter. The ball would go 
to the left fielder. The left 
fielder would relay it to the 
E short stop, back to the 
ED pitcher. From the pitcher it 
would go to the catcher, 
from the catcher to the 
pitcher, and from the pitch- 
er to the batter, then to sec- 
ond base, and over the first 
base back to the pitcher. 
Then to the catcher, back to 
the pitcher, then to the bat- 
ter, and to short stop, and 
over to first base. From the 
description it will be noted 
that there were three con- 
secutive outs. After each 
out the fans would revolve. 
After the third out there 
was an extra long contact 
on the flasher which would 
allow the fans to run about 
two minutes. Then there was a pause, and the display 
would be repeated again. 

We tried to have as many players to take part as pos- 
sible. Each player, with the exception of right field and 
center field, took a part in the game. 

One of the illustrations shows a crowd looking at the 
window. These crowds were continuously at our window 
watching the game. 


Ciric Company 


Changes in Organization 
H. COOPER has been appointed Manager of the 
Service Division of the General Purchasing De- 
partment, New York, to succeed H. E. Roberts, 
resigned. | 
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A Cowboy Installer With a Western Electric Telephone 


The Telephone 


HE accompanying photo- 
graphs, sent to the NEws 
by J. M. Bateman, sales 
manager of our Omaha 
house, show how the tele- 
phone has become an inte- 
gral part of the life on the 

1 frontier in Nebraska. The 

house shown in one of the 

pictures is a typical speci- 
men of the Western sod 
house. Many of these 
primitive dwellings are to 
be found in the western 
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A Nebraska Sod House With Western Electric Telephone 


on the Frontier 


portion of Omaha’s territory. The house shown is equip- 
ped with a Western Electric telephone, as are most of the 
up-to-date ranches and farms in Nebraska. This parti- 
cular line is part of the system of the Maxwell-Brady 
Telephone Company of Brady Island, Nebraska, an en- 
thusiastic user of Western Electric apparatus. 


The other photograph shows a cowboy telephone in- 
staller mounted on his pony, with a Western Electric 
magneto telephone set under one arm, and his kit of tools 
hanging from the saddle. These picturesque telephone 
workers lead a strenuous and versatile existence, as indi- 
cated in the small picture, where the same cowboy is act- 
ing as lineman. 
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Heroism of a Western Electric Installer 
George Fenton Risks His Life Trying to Save Two Comrades 


E members of the New York State division of the 
installation department were shocked to learn of 
the drowning of A. J. Kennedy and John H. Gross 

at Rochester, N. Y., on July 5th. Both men were Western 
Electric installers at work on the new Rochester installa- 
tion. In company with George Fenton and Frank M. 
Dulezewski, two fellow installers, they started on a canoe 
trip up the Genessee River on the morning of the 4th. 


The party was returning on the afternoon of the 5th — 


when the canoe carrying Kennedy and Gross, who were 
in advance of the other two, overturned, its occupants 
being thrown into the water. 

George Fenton was the only member of the party who 
could swim. Without a moment’s hesitation he sprang 
overboard and swam to where the two drowning men 
were struggling in the water. Although he is of very 
slight build, weighing but 110 pounds, Fenton succeeded 
in holding Gross up to the surface, and started to tow 


lim ashore. But Kennedy, frantic with fear, clutched 
him and dragged him down. To save his own life, Fenton 
was obliged to abandon both men, after a heroic but un- 
availing struggle to save them both. 
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Lost! 
HIS month’s cover design illustrates the use of 
Western Electric police telephones, such as have 
been installed by the police department of New 
York and many other cities. | 

The youngster shown in the picture has wandered away 
from home and cannot remember the name of the street 
on which he lives. 

The big kindly looking ‘“‘cop” is telephoning a descrip- 
tion of the wanderer to headquarters, so that when his 
anxious parents notify the police he can be restored to 
them immediately. 
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BOSTON 

Flood, storms, and fires frequently 
demand Western Electric aid, though 
seldom of the nature that the confla- 
gration at Salem, Mass., required. 
Fortunately, the exchange did not 
burn, but Western Electric service was 
given notwithstanding. 

The tremendous amount of relief 
presented big problems of stores and 
purchasing, which were handled by 
committees under state direction. E. 
W. Longley, Auditor of the N. E. T. 
& T. Co., being chairman of the supply committee, was 
given every aid possible by our stores department. W. H. 
MacCrellish and F. W. Dykeman systematized the rou- 
tines of purchasing, receiving, and passing bills by adapt- 
ing the Western Electric routines of purchase orders and 
receiving copies for passing bills. The purchase records 
of the Company were rendered available and valuable 
assistance in locating sources of supply was given. 


D. A. Chase 
Correspondent 


Say, Atlanta, if those glass jar containers are so old a 
story with you, why didn’t you pass the idea around 
before ? 


This is a picture of a blue ribbon prize winner who 


helps to distribute Western Electric products. “Buck” 
has twice taken first honors in Boston’s annual work horse 
parade. 


RICHMOND 
G. T. Marchmont, Correspondent 


Everybody at Richmond is wondering just what hap- 
pened to the Boss on his recent trip to New York. Not 
only did he try to go from New York to Philadelphia on 
the Long Island Railroad, but look at the attached tele- 
gram ! 

H W HALL 

WESTERN ELECTRIC CO RICHMOND VA WILL 
BE IN NEW YORK TOMORROW PHILADELPHIA 
THURSDAY RICHMOND FRIDAY 

H W HALL 

You’ve heard of a man talking to himself; but tele- 

graphing to himself—! 


PITTSBURGH 


Western Electric Employees turned out in force at the 
Telephone Society picnic June 27th, and spent a big day 
renewing acquaintances with friends in the telephone com- 
pany. 

Several days previous to the picnic we organized a re- 
lay team to enter mile relay race. We finished third in 
a field of five, and considering the fact that many of the 
men on other teams were experienced runners, this show- 
ing so encouraged the boys that they intend to make the 
team a permanent affair. Lippert also took second place 
in the 100-yard dash. 


C. D. McClary, erstwhile service man, now salesman, 
recently did a family washing to demonstrate the Western 
Electric-Conlon. Mac says the housewife displayed much 
enthusiasm as the various articles of clothing came 
through the wringer. 


THE HOSTS AT ARMAGEDDON 


Now it came to pass, in the sixth month of the year of 
Psychological Depression (the first year of the reign of 
King Leo), and on the thirteenth day of the month, that 
the retainers of the King betook themselves from the use- 


Pittsburgh’s Relay Team 


ful tasks allotted to them into an open space in the pur- 
lieus of their great and grimy city that they might disport 
themselves. 

While yet the day was young, and before the last shell 
of the peanut had been cast upon the floor of the chariot 
which conveyed them into the open, a great difference 
arose between those calling themselves the Stores Gang 
und those who were pleased to be known as the Sales Gang. 
The Stores Gang being greater in number and rougher of 
neck than they of the Sales Gang did openly boast of 
what would happen when the jousting place was reached. 
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But King Leo by the device of assigning those of warlike 
disposition to the bearing of numerous and sundry casks, 
cases, and provender hampers, did avert for the time any 
shedding of blood. 


Now haply before the appointed place was reached a 
great thirst and much emptiness fell upon the whole host 
and for a time the desire for supremacy was evidenced 
only by the rivalry of the Gangs in knowledge as to the 
proper icing of the casks of Hop Water, when and how 
to replace the Bung with what men call a Spiggot, as well 
as in the ability of each to place himself outside of great 
quantities of Cheese Sandwiches, Pickles, and much other 
provender. Many tales are told of the prowess of one 
Ike, the King’s Treasurer, who, albeit of small stature, 
did perform wonderfully with the Spiggot, even to the 
point of declaring himself of greater might than any of 
his fellows. Now Ike, being neither Stores nor Sales was 
fallen upon unmercifully by both factions and at last 
driven to bay among the food-stuffs in the wagons by the 
King’s Chief Forester, Nabors. Ike, seeing the folly of 
further resistance, did capitulate and humbly betake him- 
self to a game of mumbly-peg with Hawkeye, the King’s 
master of Telefunnies. 


Mention should also be made of the conduct of one 
Clint, the emissary of the Great and Peaceful King, An- 
drew of Skibo. Clint, while deporting himself with that 
dignity becoming his position, did perform mightily with 
the buttermilk Dipper and did hint darkly of what might 
happen if he were given just one chance to wield a Bat 
ina Ball Game. This, falling upon the ears of the mighty 
Baseball Nut, Jojakes, led to a search forthwith for a 
place where this dangerous but amusing sport might be 
played. Hearkening to the cries of Jojakes, Clint, Pat- 
jones, and other Baseball Nuts, including one of no less 
rank than Wawawayback, the Chief of the Stores Gang 
and the King’s Privy Council, the Gang betook themselves 
to the new found field and shortly set themselves in array 
for the battle. Jojakes, who was marshalling the Sales 
Gang, after choosing for himself the position of Receiver, 
did permit all hands to please themselves as to various 
positions which they should defend. Chess, the Scribe, 
arriving after all positions were fil’ed but one, was allowed 
his choice of Right Pasture, which he took with alacrity 
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Scenes at Kansas City’s Picnic. 1 (left), the First Special Car, 
Ready for the Start. 2, the Service Department Team, 


Winners of the Baseball Game 


and proceeded to fill himself with wild strawberries which 
grew in abundance in that locality. 

The battle waged fiercely, but ended at about the sixth 
hour, the tallies thereof being 18 to 9, as reported by the 
Sales Gang, and 24 to 23, as reported by the Stores Gang. 

It was some picnic. 


KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City’s second annual picnic 
was held on June 13th. As to the time 
we had, it can be summed up in these 
words: 

PREPONDEROUS, STUPENDOUS, 
ASTONISHING. 


The most important event of the 
day was a ball game between the serv- 
ice and the sales departments, result- 
ing in a score of 13 to 5 in favor of 
the service. Then one of our young 
service artists stepped up to Mr. Tal- 


W. J. Laufenberg 
Correspondent 


- mage, our sales manager, who was playing center field for 


the sales department, and remarked, “Well, Mr. Talmage, 
that was one time you got service 
all right.” 

Miss Hunter, one of our commis- 
sary department, is still puzzled 
over having served luncheon in 
her nicest manner to three perfect- 
ly nice looking young men whom 
she can’t remember ever having 
seen about the building. Still, 
who can blame them? 

The picnic was a “winner” in 
every way. If you don’t believe it 
—be with us next year. We are 
from Missouri and can show you. 


Talmage at Bat 


Wake up, Atlanta! The idea of using glass jars as 
visible containers for piece parts originated at Kansas 
City at the time Leclede jars became obsolete, and before 
Atlanta was on the map. 
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l. Cincinnati’s Picnic Crowd 


CINCINNATI 


Echoes of our grand and glorious 
outing continue to reverberate, and 
the committee in charge has been re- 
peatedly assailed with the question 
“why don’t we have another one?” 
I’or one afternoon our busy trucks 
were devoted to pleasure, and you 
never saw a more cheerful lot of fel- 
lows going to or a more contended lot 
returning from a picnic. The commit- 
tee in charge, Messrs. Gerth, Cramond, 
Bob Nolloth, and Tucker, arranged a 
fine program, which went through without a hitch. A 
ball game was played between the warehouse employees 
and a combination of the retail store, clerical and sales 
departments. As the writer is in the sales department, 
his natural modesty prevents a publication of the final 
score. 

Picture No. 1 shows the crowd as they were watching 
the cooks preparing the chicken supper. 

Picture No. 2: Messrs. Milnor and Peterson with their 
effervescent smiles. 

Picture No. 3: Captain Nolloth, of the “Shirks,” with 
a lemonade in his hand, and the captain of the “Works” 
with one that is scarcely visible. 

Picture No. 4 shows Messrs. Herbert, Tucker, Stevens 
and Peterson. Mr. Stevens is one of our loyal customers, 
the most prominent electrical contractor in Portsmouth, 
Ohio. He remained over purposely for the “doings.” 


J. F. Dokan 
Correspondent 


3. The Two Captains 


2. Milnor and Peterson 


4. Four Cincinnati Notables 


Miss Bertha Rader, our accountant, has been granted 
a leave of absence to go abroad. She will visit all points 


of interest in Europe. 
All?—Eb. 


CLEVELAND 
Sixth City 


Our telephone specialist, “Scrib,”? sometimes known as 
C. H. Scribner, left on his vacation “early in July, and 
from a very authentic source it is learned that he took the 
following baggage: 

Four steamer trunks, 

Three suit cases, 

Two golf bags, 

One bat bag, 

One wood kox bearing foreign labels, contents un- 
known. 

It is also learned that G. B. Pfeifer, the Wisconsin Bad- 
ger, will act as “bat boy” and superintend the movement 
of all baggage. 

In order to keep in touch with manoeuvers on the firing 
line “Scrib” left the following addresses: 


Mail: Jericho, Vermont, R. F. D. No. 1. 

Telegram: North Williston, Vt. 

Telephone: Burlington, Vt. (Scribner Cottage). 

Wireless: “Ruthland Woods” Country Club Golf 
Course. 


If necessary to have him paged, he may be located in 
the dining room, or the lake, on the golf course or the 
baseball field. But he failed to give us a night address. 
Where does he sleep? 


Before making recommendations to Atlanta regarding 
that ice box of theirs, we should like to know what it is 
they put on ice. Is it orders, or—what? 


WAS HER WASHER WASHING? 


“Did she wish a Western washer 
When wash day came again? 
Was her present washer washing well?” 
Thus the salesman’s new refrain. 
“Does her good man wish to watch her 
Washer clothes from neck to heel?” 
Thus with our newly arrived shipment of Western Electrie Conlon 
Washers. 
Our salesmen anticipate cleaning up a good deal. 
Washer mean, poetry f—f.», 


Ne at eS WH OM ld es oe 
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Snapped at the Annual “Do It Electrically” Picnic, Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES 


The “Do it Electrically” annual pic- 
nic, which includes all the local job- 
bers and contractors, was held at beau- 
tiful Verdugo Park, ten miles out of 
the city, in the mountains above Glen- 
dale, on June 20th. | 

The usual athletic events were held, 
including the fat men’s race. The 
most exciting event was the 50-yard 
dash for ladies, won by our Miss Black, 
who has charge of the mailing depart- 
ment. 

One of the accompanying illustrations, with the Sierras 
in the background, shows the runners in action with the 
winner well in the lead. The terrific speed attained by 
the runners is evidenced by the blurred appearance of the 
picture. We are proud to state that this is the third year 
in succession Miss Black has carried off the prize in the 
same race. In this race we also won the consolation prize, 
but out of politeness we shall not give the name. 

The picture showing the forest in the background is a 
snapshot of the relay race made up of a young lady and 
young man. In this even Miss Black won second prize. 

The most delightful part of the picnic was the lunch 
indulged in by our employees together at one big table. 
The good things that were on this table! It was more 
than a lunch. It was a feast. The girls prepared things 
to eat, and their efforts in this direction are first class. 
You single, tenderfooted fellows in the Kast (including 
Cleveland, the sixth city) please take notice. 


F. E. McKeever 
Correspondent 


Our ball team is a continuation of the league organized 
last winter. We are always delighted to win over West- 
inghouse, our nearest rival for first place, which we now 
hold. The majority of our games with Westinghouse have 
been won. The last one shows the score of 17-6 in our 
favor. Our regular line up is as follows: T. E. Burger, 
3b.; R. Williams, c.; A. Jacobsmeyer, ss.; J. Windrem, 
lb. ; J. Schukraft, 2b.; J. Mandeville, ef.; Al Wahlin, rf. ; 
H. Hinzie, lf.; H. Ingold, p. 


EXTRA! EXTRA! All about the great golf match! 
General Electric Company wins, 18 up! 

Bob Cash, manager of the General Electrice Company 
at Los Angeles, completely outclassed Ted Burger, the 
Western Electric Company’s stellar golfer, on the links 
of the Los Angeles Country Club at Beverly Hills, win- 


ning each of the 18 holes played without even exerting 
himself. 

Here’s our manager’s own version of the disaster: 

“Mr. Bob Cash, of the G. E. Co. recently challenged 
me to a game of golf at the Country Club, the finest club 
of its kind in the West. On the way down Mr. Cash of- 
fered to wager me that I wouldn’t win a single hole. As 
he won the bet it doesn’t require careful analysis to dis- 
cover that some people have more time to keep in good 
practice at golf than a Western Electric branch manager. 

“In order to compensate myself for this woeful defeat, 
I looked around the club to see if there was any place 
where I could make a sale of Western Electric apparatus. 
Discovering that the caddies were called by the profes- 
sional through a megaphone, which didn’t seem very ef- 
fective when the wind was in the wrong direction, I sug- 
gested the installation of a Chau-phone. The results of 
the suggestion are indicated in the accompanying letter. 


Mr. Theo. E. Burger, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dear Sir:— : 

The Los Angeles Country Club is using the Western Electric 
Chau-phone to call caddies from a house which is provided for 
them several rods from the professional shop, where the caddie 
master is stationed. We found it necessary to enlarge the mega- 
phone slightly in order that the sound might’ be carried farther, 
but aside from that the instrument was exactly what we wanted for 
the place, and it operates very satisfactorily, and we can cheerfully 
recommend the same. 

Very truly yours, 
Los ANGELES COUNTRY CLUB. 


“The moral of all this is, ‘A Chau-phone sold is worth 
two golf balls out of bounds.’ ” 


SAN FRANCISCO 
C. L. Huyck, Correspondent 
‘“Where’ll I find Mr. Gas-eye,” asked a messenger boy, 
coming into the office the other day. 
“Mr. Gas-eye? No such person here—” 
“Sure there is,” replied the boy. I’ve got a letter from 


Western Electric Company. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


6/1/1914 
je OSFLY REFER TO GAB-I 


"mo To 


him.” And he promptly exhibited a worn and wrinkled 
communication from G. A. Schneider, our strenuous 
power specialist. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
L. R. Browne Correspondent 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DEPRESSION 


As I strayed into an office 
Just a day or two ago, 

I espied one on whose visage 
Black despair and dreary woe 
Were 50 startlingly imprinted 
That I stopped in dumb amaze 
At such monumental sorrow 

As was spread before my gaze. 


I approached to ask a question 

And addressed him in this wise, 

Tho’ my voice shook with emotion 

As I looked into his eyes— 

“Tell me, oh! I pray you, tell me! 
Why this mien of awful woef 

What dread thing has come upon you, 
That can thus distress you so? 


“Have you lost a friend or brother? 
Have your tires been blown to bits? 
Has your wife gone back to mother? 
Have you epileptic fits? 

Has your rich old uncle left you 
With but just a measly cent? 

Of all joy has death bereft you? 

Is your salary all spent?” 


“Are you stricken with the measles 
Or some other dread disease? 

Has your cat been killed by weasels? 
Has your dog contracted fleas? 
Have you heard some news alarming 
That’s imperilling your job? 


Has some maiden you thought charming 


With your heart been playing hob? 


“Have you lost at playing poker? 
Have you debts you cannot pay? 
Has some brainless chronic joker 
Worn your patience quite away? 
Has some other dire disaster 
That I cannot think of now 
Stuck that corrugated plaster 

On that one-time noble brow?” 


Then I ceased and there was silence— 


Such dead silence, filled with pain— 
(I was half expecting vi’lence) 
Then he muttered this refrain: 


“There’s nothing that can worry me, 
Or hurry me, 

Or flurry me, 

There’s nothing that can scurry me, 
I’m calloused to the core. 


“No quip nor quirk nor wanton wile 
Can me beguile 

To crack a smile, 

Joy always misses me a mile, 

My soul exists no more. 


“I’m between the nether millstone 
And the upper, every hour. 

I know how the grains of wheat feel 
As they’re turning into flour. 


“Im the woe-begotten, 
Joy-forgotten, 

One to whom a smile's ‘verbotten,’ 
Sour, 

Dour, 

Hated ninety donkev-power, 
Friendless, 

Fendless, 

With a grouch that’s never endless— 
CREDIT-MAN.” 


And so—I tiptoed softly away. 
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ATLANTA 


One of our service men was 
breaking up furniture the other 
day, trying to get to the shipping 
department in a big hurry, when 
some one stopped him and asked 


him what the trouble was. After 
he had displayed the following 
telegram no one interfered with 
anything that was being done to 


get this fan out to the customer as 


O. Whitmire 
Correspondent 


early as possible: | 


t 


Dallas, Texas, 6/25/14. 


Please advise quick if you can make immediate shipment fan 
order G 1 P 4183, account branch office in depot, located next to 
lunch counter where flies are very bad. 


LINES UPON READING “A WORD TO POETS” IN THE JULY NEWS 


In Omaha, a little town 

Beyond the Mississipp, 

The Western Electric has a 
house 

To which their poets they ship. 


Their day dreams are of poetry, 
Something for the News, 

And believe me I will tell you 
They write whate’er they choose. 


Jim Bateman every now and 
then 

Dashed off a line or two, 

But L. C. H. was worried 

When correspondence he drew. 


He wrote apologies many, 
But ne’er poem or rhyme. 


I suppose that he will tell you 
He didn’t have the time. 


Now comes Jimmie Metcalfe 
With a statement bold and true 
That poetry is easy. 

Omaha, what will you do? 


We’ll look in every issue 

For the lines that Jimmie 
writes, 

The sonnets that he scribbles 

When he stays up late at nights. 


Now please don’t disappoint us, 
For your rhymes we want to see, 
The rhymes that are so easy 
For all but you and me. 


—G. E. W. 


L. B. Reel, formerly of the central accounting depart- 
ment, New York, came transferred to Atlanta as account- 


ant, July Ist. 


ATHENSVILLE MERCANTILE CO. 
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GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
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Here's the Best Yet! 


Mr. Burke, our sales manager, has been raising a large 
number of homing pigeons lately. Upon being asked what 
he was going to do with them, said that a coop of these 
pigeons would be furnished to each salesman when he 
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started out on his trips, so that when an order was taken 
it could be given to a pigeon, which would bring it to the 
office without any delay. 

Uncle Sam’s mail is getting too slow for Atlanta. 


Educational work among the employees has received 
serious consideration at Atlanta, and as a result we now 
have a weekly evening class in elementary electricity and 
a weekly meeting for general subjects. 

The evening class is under the direction of H. A. Smith, 
of the shop, and contains about 40 members. The meet- 
ings are held at 5:15 each Wednesday and last about 
thirty minutes. 

Of course, only a small amount of work can be done 
at any one meeting, but in this lies our success, as the 
information given the students is thoroughly considered 
and absorbed before the next meeting. 

At the meetings held each Thursday are discussed sub- 
jects of general interest, the intention being to familiarize 
the men with the physical features of the apparatus we 
handle and the manner in which it is used by our cus- 
tomers. 

Both classes have proved successful and beneficial re- 
sults are already showing. 


ST. LOUIS 


Since July 1st we have increased 
our office and warehouse room to 
twice its former size. The Western 
Union supply department and our 
city sales department are now on 
the first floor, while the entire of- 
fice force now conduct their busi- 
ness on the second floor, the ware- 
house being enlarged in equal pro- 
portion on the third, fourth, and 
fifth floors. Our manager, Mr. 
Cullinan, Supply Sales Specialist F. 
Weinheimer, and Telephone Sales 
Specialist Cherry now have private offices in the new 
addition. The vacant space on the main floor is being 
fitted up for a display room. 


W. Cherry 
Correspondent 


As a result of a canvass of our office and warehouse 
force it was learned that on the 4th and 5th, the great 
days of the year, all of the Western Electric Company— 
at St. Louis, at any rate—were out in the woods, on the 
river, or on the farm. It’s great to be where such lux- 
uries can be enjoyed. The mighty Merimac was literally 
alive with city folks and mostly “Do it electrically” peo- 
ple. This event can still be vouched for by all the ruddy 
brown faces and arms on exhibition throughout the office. 

T. K. Stevenson, of New York, arrived on the first of 
the month to enjoy our summer resort weather and to 
find out how they do the job at a “regular” distributing 
house. Our manager, being particularly anxious that Mr. 
Stevenson be thoroughly trained in every phase of the 
business, and knowing well the growing popularity of golf 
among the suppliers and the general department, worked 
him so hard out in the sun on July 4th and 5th that he 
changed his color, and the watchman did not recognize 
bim Monday morning. It was some time before he could 
get into the building. 

“We got you, Steve,” and we are glad to have you. 


Our house goods specialist, A. C. Cornell, appeared on 
the battlefield the Monday after the 4th with his right 
hand encased in bandages. None of the many explana- 
tions of the cause of the burn were as strange as the 
truth—but then truth is often stranger than fiction—this 
time much stranger. 

A. C. conceived the idea of making a flying trip over 
the 4th in search of spark plug business, when he thought 
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rival salesman would be off guard. To save expenses he 
secured a large “man-carrying” skyrocket, and packing 
his samples, pointed it toward one of the many towns 
around St. Louis where a large number of automobiles 
are in use. 

By a sad stroke of misfortune the rocket sailed in the 
wrong direction and carried him to Chicago. The illus- 
tration shows A. C. passing over the main portion of the 
town. Being badly disappointed at landing where there 
could be no possible demand for his wares, he began the 
return trip immediately without waiting for his fiery 
steed to cool off—hence the burn. 


NEW YORK 


TOO BAD, DALLAS 

In spite of your statistics of 
June 3d, your attempt to prove 
that Dallas is a cool spot has been 
shattered. On July 6th, a Texan, 
quartered at one of our sky-scrap- 
ing hostelries, ordered the heat 
turned on in his rooms. 

We heartily agree—for once— 
with Chicago in the correctness of 
the insignia bestowed upon you. 
Remember the old story of the Dal- 
las man who died and sent back 
for his overcoat ? 


A. H. Howard 
Correspondent 


MOVING TIME 


New Yorkers have been much disturbed of late. It is 
always disturbing to move, though some of us, especially 
the claims and service bunch, are very glad of the change. 
No longer do we live between four walls, the outer world 
shut out, no longer do evil drafts play down our necks 
when the windows are open, no longer do we suffocate 
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while they are shut. We can now breathe the fresh sea 
air, even though we waste precious minutes when the 
Imperator or Aquitania heaves into sight. 

Some are not so happy, though; take Pop Case, for ex- 
ample. Pop says the credit department has so little space 
now that he doesn’t see how he can pursue his old time 
-broad credit policy. Never mind, Pop, your boss will be 
broad whether you are or not. 

Many are the laments of the movers. Friend Roberts, 
one of our auditors, says he has moved six times in as 
many weeks. He’s beginning to check himself now to see 
if he hasn’t spent more time hunting for his desk than he 
has hunting for Werner’s errors. 


BUSINESS BAD? NO! 


You branch houses, and others who don’t know what 
we are doing here in New York, will be glad to know that 
the Cunard Line S. S. Aquitania, the latest ocean grey- 
hound, sailed.from her pier not long ago, with 24 Western 
Electric fans aboard, to help out the ocean breezes. Good 
order, that. Telephoned in at 9:30 in the morning, order 
for 24 eight-inch fans was delivered at noon. Next day 
the engineer said he didn’t like eight-inch fans, so we ad- 
justed a claim in record time and exchanged his fans for 
twelve-inch, also the same day. And now we sit at ease 
and do not even fear her return voyage—in fact, we are 
looking forward to it. Probably there’ll be another order 
for fans when she next turns up. 


OMAHA 

J. M. Bateman, Correspondent 

The accompanyiug 
group photograph of 
George Ox Porter, Chi- 
cago’s eminent railway 
sales department, was 
recently unearthed and 
handed to us by G. C. 
Smith, purchasing 
agent of the Union Pa- 
cific Railway. 


If Jimmy Olson had 
been alone when he 
came to Omaha in 
June, we might have 
gotten by the News 
censor with a notice to 
that effect, but Martin 
Oberlander made a 
crowd, so we’re afraid there’s no chance of a write-up. 
Seriously, though, we had an awful time getting the In- 
dians and cow punchers off the streets of Omaha before 
the “Habirshaw twins” felt it safe to leave their hotel. 


SOME EVENT! 


The second annual picnic of the employees of the 
Omaha house was pulled off, or put on, our scribe doesn’t 
know which, at Lake Manawa, Iowa, on the afternoon and 
evening of June 13th. Owing to the fact that fan weather 
had come in like a hot cross bun, the afternoon was pleas- 
antly and profitably spent in bolstering up sun-struck 
collars, but, at that, the events scheduled on the official 
score board were carried out to the letter. 


Henning was busy nursing a spavined tire on his petro- 
leum wagon, so the “peanut race” was called off indef- 
initely, but Miss Foley won the ladies’ fifty-yard dash in 
net twenty-two—no discount. H. C. Bachman did the 
same stunt in the men’s division. Miss Martin won the 
ball throwing contest for ladies. 

R. Zadina and C. Lam won by a hair in the three- 
legged race. 

The sensation of the day was the four-lap relay race. 
The official report indicates that Saylor, Miss Vitoush, 
Hanson and Miss Hoffman ran in the order named and 
won handily, but we, editorially speaking, happen to know 
that Saylor’s lap gave out after Miss Hoffman made the 
second round and Miss Vitoush refused to budge. We, 
again editorially, don’t blame her a bit. 

A picnic dinner was served at five o’clock, and the even- 
Ing was danced away at Wildwood Pavilion. 

The officials were detailed like this: 

Announcer: Dr. Steinmetz Hays; Judges: Lemonade, 
H. N. Goodell; Chicken, W. J. Goggin; Starter: C. H. 
Shearer. | 


ANOTHER WORLD’S RECORD 


Each of the trio shown above is the proud father of 
twins. One of them, W. E. Burroughs, bursts into song 
as follows: 

They say when one marries, one’s trouble begins; 

But we have no troubles—we only have twins. 

And if twins are called troubles, I know you’ll agree, 
That we’re some trouble makers—Shearer, Lumby, and me. 


DALLAS 


THE COMMITTEE ON BETTER CORRESPON- 
DENCE, OR THE LAMENTS OF ONE 
OF THEIR VICTIMS. (ROSS D.) 


Who is it that wipes all our troubles 
away ? 
The Committee. 
Who is it that bosses our work every 
day ? 
The Committee. 
Who is it with an interest paternalistic 
Relieves all our worries, financial to 
fistic, 
But has only for our complaints a statistic? 
The Committee. 


O. T. Hazelton 
Correspondent 


Who is it that sees that we all earn our pay? 
The Committee. 
And who ċriticises each word that we say? 
The Committee. 
They swell around here like they owned the whole place; 
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Each one has a frown deeply graved on his face; 
And out of the back door we’d sure like to chase 
The Committee. 


The following memorandum was received by the claims 
department from W. P. Worley of the supply sales de- 
partment : 

“One Westinghouse toaster stove has been returned 
from Terrell Electric Light Co. Allow full credit, as I 
sold him a warming pad to replace it.” 


A recent Govern- 


ment report shows 
that telephone calls 
in Texas for 1912 


amounted to 172 for 
every man, woman 
and child in the state. 
It would seem that we 
Texans are some talk- 
ers. Do you wonder 
that Lena Snook’s 
verses took the general 
sales department’s 
breath away last 
month ? 


A CHIP OF THE OLD 
BLOCK 

F. W. Uhrig, son of 
our district manager, 
as viewed by our lamp 
specialist on his recent trip to El Paso. Mr. Uhrig is 
connected with the Mountain States Telephone Company 
there. 


Here is an entertaining “come-back” from one of our 
customers. It is a pleasure to deal with a customer who 
is broad enough to realize that even the best of houses 
(Dallas) will make mistakes, and who, when mistakes do 
occur, takes them philosophically and still continues to 


do business with us: 
Elgin, Texas, June 13, 1914. 
Western Electric Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 
Gentlemen : 

I wrote you on the 10th, enclosing check for $7.00 and expressing 
grief and surprise because Louie wasn’t trading with Western 
Electrie very extensively. (Louis has been manager for the last 
two years, and as I sink farther back in the rocking chair and watch 
his young mind unfold and broaden, the thought comes to me that 
he can be manager, as far as I am concerned, until darkness gathers 
over all and the last tottering pillars fall; only 1 have an idea 
there won’t be much darkness gathering where the Elgin Light & 
Power Co. is doing business.) I asked Louie why he didn’t buy 
from Western Electric any more, he couldn’t explain much, said he 
couldn’t remember but every time he did, he had a lot of trouble. 
Well, he wanted four fans that day and notwithstanding Tel-Elec- 
tric was here, I persuaded him to get them from Western Electric, 
he said, “all right, but you order them.” So (they were for a 
church, and as I had got in kind of bad with the ladies and minis- 
ter on accotnt of getting arrested for speeding I wanted to vindi- 
eate myself), I told the minister that he could leave all that to me 
and I would have the fans up next Sunday. So he made a big 
roar to the congregation, telling them that brother Deisch had 
promised them fans for next Sunday and every one promised to 
come and bring several sinners each. I sent a telegram to Western 
Electric at Houston, reading, “Express four ceiling fans Westing- 
house black japan sixty cycles hundred ten volts.” They came all 
right—dtrect current fans. 

Now, “shiver my timbers,” it seems to me that anyone with the 
least glimmering of intelligence would know that sixty stands for 
alternating current, but if you don’t, I want to tell you right now, 


whenever anyone else orders anything for sixty cycles it means 
alternating, and in no case, especially fans, does it mean direct cur- 
rent. You ought to put that in your WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS, 80 
all the boys could see it and thereby acquire a little education. 

Now, what are you going to do about it? Our minister won’t 
speak to me, and my soul is doomed to eternal damnation (especially 
after I saw what kind of fans they were). Now what? I ordered 
four more fans, but they can’t get here in time to be put up for 
Sunday. Louie said, “I told you so.” 

ELGIN Lieut & Power Co., 
Thos. L. Deisch, Secy. 


For fear there may be doubts about so many of our 
small sales force touring their territory in autos, we sub- 


NOW Do You Believe It? 


mit the accompanying picture taken “out in the sticks” at 
Waxahachie, Texas, representing Mr. Mattox demonstrat- 
ing to a customer. 


CHICAGO 
Service First 
THE OFFICE MAN’S DREAM 
Of all the animals that roam 
Upon this earth and call it “home,” 
Or revel in the ocean’s foam, 
Pd rather be a salesman. 


The desert lion reigns supreme; 

At bluffin’ folks he’s one whole team; 
But still—this is no idle dream— 

Pd rather be a salesman. 


H. L. Grant 
Correspondent 


He comes in looking slick and fine, 
About the hour of half-past nine, 

When it’s almost our time to dine, 

The energetic salesman. 


There comes a rumble, then a whack, 
That sends cold shivers down our back, 
His desk rolls up—and then rolls back, 
This conscientious salesman. 


He is the gent who gets the dough, 
It matters not where he may go, 
And that is why I’m pining so, 
To start out as a salesman. 
—W. M. G. 


Chicago salesmen are required to specify the railroad 
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used between points shown on vouchers. This is done to 
facilitate checking fares. 

Mr. Davenport, however, reported a new one on June 
9th. His voucher read: “R. R. to Chicago by boat, $4.00.” 


WHY GRAPHOPHONE OPERATORS BITE CHUNKS OUT OF THE 
CYLINDERS 


1.—‘We regret that we have not caused you any incon- 
venience.” 

2.—“We wish to assure you that no delay will be lost in 
making shipment as quickly as possible.” L. N. 


TRIALS OF THE SOLICITOR 


The washer had been sent out to the customer and the 
demonstration had been satisfactory. All that remained 
was for the solicitor to get a signed contract and the 
money. 

Full of confidence, the solicitor arrived at the front 
gate for the above purpose, when out jumped a ferocious 
looking bull-dog, growling and snarling. 

The solicitor allowed his first impulse to get the best of 
him, and landed his right foot in the dog’s jaw, sending 
him howling to the house. This was followed by per- 
emptory orders to take the machine out. 

No, this was not a personal experience—I’d have hugged 
the ugly cur and he could have had as much of my 
trousers as he desired. A. H. B. 


WIRE YOU INSULATE? 

The night door man at the Illinois Athletic Club is 
something of a wag, and in appreciation of George Por- 
ter’s profession and habits always addresses him as shown 
in this heading. G. S. B. 
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SILAS GREEN BUYS AN OTTERMOBILE 


Wal, by heck, I bot an otter 

Fer Mary Ann, my oldest dotter ; 
En fore I got it in the shed 

My Mary Ann right up en sed, 

She up en sed, sed she tew me, 

Yew know haow wheedlin’ gals kin be; 
En hev a way uv askin so 

A feller simply kant say no, 

En that’s my dotter tew a “T.” 

She jes keeps on a hecterin me. 

She ups en sez—but I’m her pap 

En fer expense daont keer a rap— 
When Mary Ann ez wantin suthin, 
I won’t stop, by heck, et nuthin. 

So when she wants ’n her limmyzeen 
A W. E. Chaufoam she hez seen, 

I ups en buys it reckless like. — 
Now, ez she scoots along the pike, 
She visits with the hired man, 

Who runs the car fer Mary Ann. 


Silas Green (J. A. K.) 


LIFE 


To work to the insistent chattering of stock maintenance men, 
the ringing of telephones, the rushing and hurrying through the 
offiice— 

To breathe the strong and penetrating air of the glue factory, to 
hunt the “Boss” in his various hiding places— 

To dine surrounded by all the beauty of the West Side manufac- 
turing district— 

To spend the long, hot summer days soothing the ruffied tempers 
of impatient customers— 

And to lie down to sleep to the music of the elevated, surface 
cars and sundry other noises—This is the life! Sik 


Can You Think 
of a Good Title 
for This Cartoon? 


The accompanying 
drawing by J. B. Ratinckx, 
Antwerp, has no name. 
The News offers a prize of 
$5 for the most appro- 
priate title for this picture. 


Any Western Electric employee oe 
compete. Title may be in prose 
verse, original or quoted, but must 
contain more than twenty-five words 
fewer if possible. ee 

Write your proposed title clearly 
a slip of paper, together abe yona 
name, house, and department, an Ti ile 
it by interhouse mail to Cartoos ja 
Contest, Western Electric News, dend 
York Mail. Entries, to be conside a 
must reach New York not later 
September 10th. 
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GENERAL SALES DEPARTMENT 
SOME MOVING THOUGHTS 


From the basement to roof-tree 
things are in a state, 
For there’s mix-up aplenty that 
doesn’t abate, 
And still more of this thing we in 
trembling await— 
For we’re moving. 
There is searce a department that’s 
in the same spot 
That you’ve seen it for years—why 
you thought it was sot 
In that place till the building would fall down or rot— 
But we’re moving. 


W. A. Wolff 
Correspondent 


For some work that you’re doing more dope you may need, 
So to “X” on the “nth” floor you gaily proceed. 
When you get there, the millwrights are working full 
speed— 
He’s been moving. 


Then you tramp all around till you find him again, 
And the thoughts that you think are exceeding profane. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 

That irrefutable law of nature 
that “time and tide wait for no 
man” is nowhere felt more potent- 
ly than among the students at 
Hawthorne, who stay a brief year 
and then go—very often out of the 
lives of firm friends, even though 
they be of but a year. “Father 
Time” has very firmly pushed P. 
N. Reidinger out of the student 
course into the wide, wide world, 
and in so doing emptied the chair 
of correspondent to the News. 
While the educational department is thankful to Mr. 
Reidinger for the splendid representation he has given it 
in the News, his successor cannot help but wish Mr. Rei- 
dinger had not set such a hard pace to follow. 


Herbert Metz 
Correspondent 


IF PUNS ARE THE SMALLPOX OF THE LANGUAGE LET’S HAVE 
COMPULSORY VACCINATION 

Sweet Young Thing (referring to the student’s club) : 
“Do you call it the Electric Club because they serve 
shocking meals ?” 

The Incurable (just out of college): “Why no, Alice. 
The main reason for the name is the fact that all the mem- 
bers are live wires—but then, too, we have current jelly 
for breakfast, old-fashioned ’ome dinners, and nobody is 
ever sure watts to be served for supper.” 

Hist! That’s the wagon from the pest-house coming for 
him now. 


Father Dietz’s family is somewhat depleted by the de- 


NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Some Items of Interest from the General Departments 


Next week you go back there and seek him in vain— 
Same old moving. 


Everybody is shifting, but that isn’t all; 

There’s no one who knows where the next blow will fall; 

And the place you’re in now will have no chance to pall— 
For we’re moving. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE 


Cryptogram or Puzzle 
Paragraph Erected by the 
Factory Engineer Between 


the Elevators on the Ninth 


Floor. 


En passant, as it were, we asked R. J. Ambler if he 
knew of any news items that we could use. “No, nothing 
much,” he said, “were just working.” “Well,” said we, 
“that’s news.” So here it is. 


cision of the following men to take a fling at the “crool, 
erool world”: Commercial students—J. C. Kaelber, of 
Rochester, 1s going to the stores department in New York; 
J. R. Watson and G. C. Krenning, both of Oberlin, to 
the local sales department in New York; P. N. Reidinger, 
of Union, to the sales department in Philadelphia; J. 
Keller, of Texas A. & M., to the service department in 
Dallas. Engineering students—R. E. Mattingly, of Geor- 
gia Tech., and D. G. Blattner, of Kansas Agricultural 
College, go to the research laboratory in New York. 
Manufacturing students—H. B. Price, of DePauw, goes 
to the clerical and production department of the Tele- 
phone Apparatus Shops. 


It isn’t because we have a poor team that there has 
been a scarcity of games in the “W” column and a super- 
abundance in the “L” opposite our name in the summary 
of the baseball league. The trouble was that some of the 
players thought the letters stood for “Work” and “Loaf,” 
and voted as early summer lassitude dictated. Hereafter 
we Shall register in the “W” column. Votes for winners! 


It’s a strange thing how you can tell what course a stu- 
dent is pursuing by his rooting at a ball game. For in- 
stance, the commercial man will yell: “Come on there, 
you rube. Steal a base. Grab on to something. Hey, 
you coach, ship him home. Poor delivery there, pitcher, 
poor delivery.” The manufacturing man gives vent to 
his feelings thus: “A little system out there. Shorten 
the game; they’ll have you working overtime.” The engi- 
neer beseeches: “Get a line on that pill. Make a circuit 
of the bases. Gee, that battery’s poor. Take that weak 
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transmitter out of the box there, and get a decent receiver 
behind the bat.” 


During the past month Mr. Proctor, of the Chicago 
Telephone Company, Mr. Spangler, of the Cleveland Tele- 
phone Company, Mr. Evans, of East Orange, New Jersey, 
Professor Shepardson, of the University of Minnesota, 
and Professor Kellogg, of ees were guests of the 
educational department. 


B. S. Culp, stores manager of the Chicago house, kept 
us all interested with his recent talk on “Branch House 
Stores Work.” 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT 
J. H. Hellweg, Correspondent 
E. D. Hall telephoned from Indianapolis recently to 
his department at Hawthorne that he had missed the 
Tuesday night train for Chicago but would arrive the 
last of the week. We judge from this that increased train 
facilities have recently been added to the line between the 
two cities. Undoubtedly the business of our Indianapolis 
house will soon feel the effects of this improved service. 


HISTORICAL BLUNDERS NO. 4 


Several years ago when the general merchandise de- 
partment, then known as the service department, was lo- 
eated at Clinton Street an order was received from the 
Michigan Telephone Company, item No. 1 reading three 
ears of conduit. A typist slurred the one with the three 


~ 


and as a consequence the order came through calling for 
13 carloads of conduit. The error was not discovered 
until a telephone call came in from Detroit one day ask- 
ing what should be done with 13 carloads of conduit that 
were on the siding at that point. There followed some 
considerable activity in administration circles, with 
sounds of heavy firing on the 7th floor. The upshot of 
the affair was that the conduit was put in storage at De- 
troit, the investment being carried by the Western Elec- 
trie Company, but no additional shipments of conduit 
were required in Detroit for eight or nine months. 


Central stocks of fifteen lines of merchandise not W. E. 
have been collected at Hawthorne and at New York, and 
orders are being filled from them. These stocks enable 
the distributing houses to obtain supplies promptly with- 
out the former necessity of tying up a large investment 
in local stocks. 


E. Herbert is looking over class “C” stocks in the terri- 
tory of the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania. 
He recently completed a study in the territory of the 
New York Telephone Company and the Southern New 
England Telephone Company. 


F. J. Holdsworth went up to Montreal recently to con- 
fer with Mr. Pike and Mr. Gilmour on the layout of the 
general merchandise department’s quarters in the new 
cable building. Mr. Holdsworth reports a very strenuous 
week-end in the Laurentian Mountains. 
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More Prize Winners in the “News” Cartoon 
Contest 


At Left (Second Prize) 
“The Spirit of a Great Industry” 
Drawn by Walter Driscoll, Installation Dept., New York 


(Third Prize) 


“The Physical and Mental Evolution of a Member of The Antwerp 
Social and Athletic Club” 


Drawn by J. B. Ratinckx, Engineering Department, Antwerp 


WHO'S WHO AT HAWTHORNE? 


Who sends his lynx- 
eyed — rubber-necks 
with fine-toothed 
combs and claws and 
microscopes and thick- 
lens specs to nose 
around for flaws? 
Who junks a part for 
one wee fault no cus- 
tomer could find, de- 
claring: “No one 
worth his salt would 
try to cheat the 

` blind”? Who holds 
that “fudge” is stuff to 
eat and zero as a cuss 
when some dinged 
bone-head, crazed with 
heat, is stirring up a 
fuss? Who spreads 
abroad good - fellow- 
ship 1—(See there: That same old word! Of course you’re 
hep now). Let ’er rip. S. Smile Holmes; he’s the bird. 
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C. Silet, of department 2360, submits the ticket shown 
in the illustration as an entry in F. B. Uhrig’s oldest liv- 


SECOND ANNUAL BASKET PIC-NIC 


arranged by the Employ's of the 


| AT WOODLAWN, 


on SATURDAY, AUGUST bth, 1882. 
| Tickets admitting Gent and Ladies $1.50. 
NoT TRANSFERABLE. 


Trains paue Ihimois Central Depot foot of Lake St. 
at845 A. M. sharp. 


_ - 


ing picnic ticket contest. Mr. Silet’s father was the origi- 
nal possessor of the ticket. 


[This is the best yet, anybody got a ticket for the first annual ?— 
Ep. ] 


To give “the man on the job” a chance to express his 
views on how to improve production methods the Haw- 
thorne Works installed the now familiar “Suggestion 
Boxes” throughout the plant. The response from the ac- 
tive brains among the employees has been very gratifying. 
So many helpful ideas have been received that it has not 
been possible to feature all of them in the News. We are, 
however, printing herewith photographs of A. A. Brown 
and C. Holland, two men who have been especially pro- 
lific in suggestions. 

Mr. Brown is a sub-foreman in the punch press depart- 


Testem E Tegfgir Manut g Ce. 


E. ASHBY. Conductor. 


ACTIVITIES ‘OF FIRE ANCERCTORING REPRE MCHT ETAO 


ment. He was born in Chicago, March 17, 1877. His 
first experience in punch press work was with the Norton 
Can Company, which later became the American Can 
Company. Mr. Brown began work for the Western Elec- 
tric Company as a die setter in 1909. 

Mr. Holland was also born in Chicago, May 7, 1875. 


A. A. Brown 


C. Holland 


His connection with the Company began in March, 1890, 
when he took a position as foot press operator in the 
punch press department. Mr. Holland has had a varied 
experience in punch press work as a machine operator, 
machine setter, section foreman, machine inspector, ete. 
He is at present employed in the planning department, to 
which he was transferred on the 28th of last March. 


CROSS TALK IN THE C, R. & I. SHOPS 
They even expect trading stamps now-a-days with 
their orders. This from Minneapolis: ‘300 pounds 
40-60 bar solder. Western Electric stamps.” 


Miss Amy Fries, recently foreman’s clerk in de- 

' partment 3309, who had worked in the C., R. & I. 

Shops for 16 years, secured a transfer to Clinton 

Street July 18th to take up work as an operator in 
the telephone exchange. 


“Jerry” Macnutt got an “outside party” tele- 
phone call on July 3rd. 

“How you do, Meesta,’”’ said the voice. “I gotta 
you’ letter an’ it’s alla right for tomor’. I bringa da 
organ an’ da monk.” 

“What!” shouted the astonished Mac. ‘Not unless you 
want to commit suicide you won’t. Don’t try any of that 
‘black-hand’ stuff on me. Say, who are you, anyway ?” 

“Me? Me Dominico Pinucci. I gotta you’ letter, say 
bringa da monk and da organ for da picnic tomor’. I 
gotta you’ name sign. You no can getta out lika deese. 
I can maka you pay da contrack.” 

‘Well, you haven’t my name,” declared “Jerry.” 
must be some other Macnutt.” 

“Soma other, you say?” queried the hand-organ vir- 
tuoso. “Say, you knowa heem, maybe, deesa other nut? 
Sign da name ‘L. M-o-n-t-a-m-a-t-.’ ” 

“Oh, Montamat,” said Mac. “PI have the operator get 
him for you.” 


«It 
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Then as he hung up his receiver he remarked thought- 
fully: “Safe and sane Fourth! Gee, but I'd give a 
month’s pay to see Leo, with his dignity off, dancing 
around that hand-organ.” 


l TO A VIOLET 
Verses on the Shrinking Flowerlet of 5092 

Nothing striking in the name— 
It’s Pete.* : 

There are dozens called the same— 
Just Pete. 

Ladies, do you see that blush, 

Like a rose-bud’s crimson flush ? 

(Sh! He sees us talking. Hush !— 
That’s Pete.) 


TWO 

Chemistry? You bet he’s there, 

Is Pete. 
Higher math? Say, he’s a bear, 
| Our Pete. 
Figures are his main delight— 
Written ones. He shakes with fright 
If a lady’s comes in sight. 

That’s Pete. 


THREE 

Cupid has his eye, we fear, 
On Pete. 

Girls, enjoy him while he’s here, 
The sweet. 

Some fine day a suffragette 

Will annex him for a pet 

And you’ll lose the one best bet— 
That’s Pete. 


* “Pete” is Hawthornese for Peterson. When they don’t know a 
man’s name at Hawthorne they take a chance on “Pete.” In 1.97 
per cent. of the cases they guess wrong.—Ep. 


| mae “op, W. F. HENDRY 
í HONOR RETIRING TEACHER. | Dt E X P O S E D y 


Pupils and Staff of. Jesso Ketchum | 
Double Life of 


School Pay Tribute to Principal „| | 
Mr. W. ¥ Hendry, Principal of the| ] 


-{ Jesse Ketchum School, was yesterday 4 
‘I made the recipient of a handsome ext Famous 
r 
"| prosent of library fyrniture by the | dit bs 
.| pupils and teachers on the ae eae Technical 
| of his retirement from publte life. Mr. ` ° 
‘| Hendry may be called the father of j! Superintendent 
i| education in the district once known | lit ° 
jar old Yorkville, for he has been the Saf Startlingly 
guiding force of the youth of the |P | 
north end for 42 years. The whvolo'f'> Revealed 
school gathered in the asseinbly hall, | 2? 
and Miss Brown, as the teacher Jong- | rit: 
est in the schoul, made the for:nal 
presentation. Many references wore | ‘ee CALLED 
made in the speeches which followed | we t 
ito the fidelity, whole-heartedness and | Re THE FATHER | OF 
capability with which during the leng | T@ EDUCATION 


years Mr Hendry has carried out his $ 
(many arduous duties. Y 
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At Last We Know How He 
Spends His Lunch 
Hours 
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PREACHER PAID BY THE DAY? 


F. G. Hubbard received an apology from a machinery 
firm which failed to meet one of its promises because, its 
letter stated, “we have been delayed by the absence of 
one of our best tool makers, who has been away getting 
married all week.” How long those church weddings do 
seem to the groom! 


LITTLE LESSONS IN NATURE FAKING . 

The terrible Teicht- 
ler, or big-bellied 
banana biter (see illus- 
tration), is not dan- 
gerous to man if un- 
molested. Frequently, 
however, it devastates 
whole groves of ba- 
nanas and the growers 
are compelled to wage 
relentless war upon it. 
When deprived of its 
favorite food the ani- 
mal becomes infuriated 
and at such times is 
extremely ferocious. 
The specimen shown is 
the only one in cap- 
tivity. It belongs to 
the inspection depart- 
ment bowling team 
and was a material aid 
to them in securing 
the championship dur- 
ing the past season. 
The animal, which is 
somewhat near-sighted, is induced to bowl as follows: It 
is chained at the front of the alley and supplied with two 
bowling balls. Then its attention is attracted to the pins, 
which, to its imperfect sight, appear to be bananas. At 
once it becomes frantic with eagerness and strives to reach 
them, but is restrained by its chain. Failing in this it 
hurls one of the balls with deadly aim and generally fells 
all of the pins. If not, it throws the other one. When 
both are gone it must at once be given about a dozen 
bananas to eat; otherwise it would snap its chains like 
pipe-stems and turn savagely upon its keepers. When 
handled properly, however, the animal is kind and gentle 
and the ladies make a great pet of it. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC MEN ea FALL FOR A BAD 
WORD 


Where the Illinois drainage canal empties into the river 
there is one of those—(This way, please, gentlemen, out 
of ear-shot of the ladies). One of those—well, dams. The 
height is about 30 feet, and enough water spills over there 
each minute to run the whole Prohibition party for 18 
years. It is the biggest drop of water in Illinois and 
serves the state as a sort of counter-irritant to Peoria. 
Now to prove that we haven’t used that bad word merely 
to be naughty, we shall proceed with the story: 

One nice picnic day recently “Toby” Mullen, trans- 
portation expert of the tool inspection department, got to- 
gether a party of Western Electric men for a launch trip 
down the canal. J. B. Ewart, of 2144-A; E. J. Ferguson, 
of 2060, and H. I. McAvey, of 2023-B, were among the 
guests. And Jack McDonough, of course. 

All went well until the party started on the return trip 
from Joliet. They had untied from their moorings just 
above the d and had turned the launch’s prow up- 
stream when something went wrong with the engine. 
Whether the intelligent machine concluded it would be a 
shame to let that crew leave after they were all safely 
collected at Joliet or whether, as the other version has it, 
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some one poured gasoline into the tank out of the wrong 
bottle, the result was that the engine suddenly refused to 
work. 

The boat, caught in the strong current, started stern 
foremost for the dam and there was a mad scramble for 
life preservers. Jack McDonough, who couldn’t have 
fastened the largest preserver in the launch around him 
with eight feet of clothes line, was in despair until he 
had a brilliant idea. Quickly emptying 17 bottles of beer 
(no, not over the side) he made a belt by tying them to- 
gether with the anchor rope and stood prepared to die 
happy. l 

Meanwhile the others prayed and Mullen pled with the 


T 


engine, but he seemed to be talking a strange tongue 
which it comprehended not. At last, just when the stern 
was 11.683 (+ .001) inches from the edge, one man’s call 
to the Deity mingled with another’s frantic cry of “The 
dam!” to form a combination that sounded familiar to 
the engine. That was talk it was used to. With a startled 
jump it got back on the job. 

Ewart, who was sitting in the stern, claims that the 
prayer of thankfulness he dropped fell and was smashed 
to atoms on the rocks at the foot of the falls. Be that as 
it may, it was a close call—especially for McDonough, 
when the others found out what his life preserver was 
made of. 
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Artificial Rainbows 
By C. Bollinger, Power Service Department 


MONG the interesting things at the Hawthorne 
Plant is the reservoir and its spray system. No 
doubt some of the readers of the News, especially 

those who have ` 

had the pleasure of F 

standing near the 
iron fence watch- 
ing the rainbow 
caused by the sun’s 
rays on the spray, 
and having their 
hats leave their 
heads, land gently 
on the water and 
slowly sink to rise 
no more, will be in- 
terested to know 
the purpose of 
this reservoir and 
spray. 


The reservoir, 
which has a capac- 
ity of 5,000,000 
gallons, is used pri- 
marily in connec- 
tion with the con- 
densing system in 
the Power House. 
It also serves as a 
storage for reserve 
water to be used by the fire protection system in case of 
a serious fire. The water is conducted to and from the 
Power Plant through large underground mains. 

The principle involved in the use of a condensing sys- 
tem with steam engines is as follows: Work is done in 
a steam engine by the pressure of the steam against the 
piston, causing it to move in the cylinder. When the steam 
is admitted to one end of the cylinder the exhaust is open 
at the other end, permitting the escape of the steam which 
was admitted at that end for the previous half of the stroke. 
If the engine exhausts into the air the pressure of the 
live steam on one side of the cylinder is partially coun- 
terbalanced by the pressure of the air on the other side 


The Reservoir and Spray System at Hawthorne 


(approximately 15 pounds per square inch) and the work 
done by the engine is proportional to the difference 
between the two pressures. The condensation of steam 
in a closed 
chamber produces 
a partial vacuum, 
condensing engine 
exhausts into a 
condensing cham- 
ber, where the 
pressure is much 
less than that of 
the air, its amount 
depending upon 
the completeness 
of the vacuum 
obtained. There- 
fore the force op- 
posing the push of 
the live steam on 
the piston is less, 
and the work done 
by the engine 
is correspondingly 
greater. The 
steam is condensed 
by cooling it with 
cold water, which 
becomes heated in 
the process. In 
order to economize on the amount of water used it must 
be cooled and used over. The cheapest way to cool it is 
to spray it through the air, which explains why we have 
our rainbow maker. 

Our cooling system consists of fifty-eight spray nozzles, 
with a total capacity of 522,000 gallons of water per hour, 
and a motor driven pump capable of handling this 
amount, together with the necessary pipe connections. 
The fine particles of water from the spray nozzles give up 
their heat to the air through which they fall, thereby re- 
ducing the temperature to a point where the water can 
again be used in the condensers, making it possible to 
operate the condensing system continuously. 
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LONDON 
LONDON’S ANNUAL OUTING 
By H. Barnett 


Old King Sol was a merry old Sol, 
And a merry old Sol was he. 


The somewhat distorted nursery 
rhyme above, gives some idea of 
the spirit which was flying around 
ow Saturday, June. 27th, the occa- 
sion being the London employees’ 
annual trip. The weather was 
glorious and the crowd of “sparks” 
who travelled down to Clacton-on- 
Sea by boat, landed on the pier 
looking as if they had been away for a week. As the boat 
came alongside it was noticed she had a decided list. This 
was easily accounted for by the fact that Mr. Rice was at 
one end of the bridge with the captain. It was a fine 
sight, the ship was gay with bunting, the Western Elec- 
tric band was playing, and a few tango experts were step- 
ping it lightly. From the pier, we next hied ourselves to 
the ground of the Clacton Town Football Club, where the 
sports were held. The tug-of-war between the cable floor 
and drawing office was the item of the afternoon, the 
cable floor winning in splendid style, although the draw- 
ing office made their opponents go “all out” to win. This 
is the second year the cable departments have won the 
cup. C. L. Rice presented the prizes, amongst which we 


A. S. B. Fletcher 
Correspondent 


noticed a number of clocks, gentle reminders to the recip- — 


ients “not to be late in the morning.” We then scattered, 
and bathing, concert parties, boating or walks, was the 
order of the day. Those of us who went by train trooped 
down to the pier at 6:15 and gave our naval contingent 
a sendoff. 

The winners of the day were as follows: 

Bolster Bar—First, Payne; second, Bullions; third, Nole. 

100 Yds. Sack Race—First, Elcombe; second, Watchorn; third, 
J. Smith. 

100 Yds. Flat Race, Age 16-18—First, Tarleton; second, Don- 
nison; third, Knight. 

Potato Race—First, Miss Burdett; second, Miss Upshall; third, 
Miss Stark. 

Obstacle Race—First, Eleombe; second, Noel; third, Borkett. 

1-Mile Cycle Race—First, Watchorn; second, Peverell; third, 
Grove. 
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Drawing Ofice Team Just Losing the Tug-of-War 
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100 Yds. Flat Race, Age 19-35—First, Hicks; second, Dale; third, 
Winchcombe. 

100 Yds. Flat Race, Age 36 upwards—First, Lester; second, 
White; third, Mark. 

220 Yds. Flat Race, Age 16-18—First, Tarleton; second, Knight; 
third, Harvey. 

Egg and Spoon Race—First, Miss Stark. 

220 Yds. Flat Race, Age 19-35—First, Hicks; second, Dale; third, 
Winchcombe. 

Three-legged Race, Ladies—First, Miss Upshall and Miss Dyer; 
second, Miss Walden and Miss Bailey; third, Miss Stark and Miss 
Burdett. 


ee Us” 


220 Yds. Flat Race, Age 36 upwards—First, Lester; second, 
White; third, Mark. 

440 Yds. Flat Race, Age 16-18—First, Tarleton; second, Knight; 
third, Bantick. 

2-Lap Cycle Race, Ladies—First, Miss Thompson; second, Miss 
Lynch; third, Miss Culverhouse. 

Three-legged Race, Male—First, Douglas and Ward; second, 
Payne and P. M. Smith; third, Miller and A. V. Smith. 

440 Yds. Flat Race, Age 19-35—First Meakins; second, Wilgress; 
third, McCarthy. 

80 Yds. Flat Race, Ladies—First, Miss Stark; second, Miss 
Walden; third, Miss Dyer. 

Skipping Race—First, Miss Walden; second, Miss Stark; third, 
Miss Bailey. 

Fat Man’s Waddle—First, Dinnis; second, Ellis; third, Brown. 

Tug-of-War—Won by Cable Shops. Runners Up, Drawing Office. 


C. W. Dinnis Winning the Fat Men’s Waddle 
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sont THE MAZDA* OF THE MODEL 
SHOP 


THE JOKE 1S ON You- 
THIS AINT MILK- 
HE-HE-e-t-e-e-e 


i Old “Dutch” Bosser is a 
i merry old soul; 
K His smile would stretch 
AL from pole to pole. 
| You can’t make him mad, 
and you can’t make him 
fret ; 
He started life a-grinning, 
and he’s doin’ it yet! 


"Slang for Sunbeam. 


The Engineer’s a funny guy, 
Quite hard to understand. 

He sits and thinks, and pulls his hair 
In a manner rather grand. 


But when we ask him for some news 
Of happenings around, 

He keeps a-pullin’ of his harr, 
And never makes a sound. 


It is rumored that the circuit laboratory has engaged 
the services of a number of undertakers. If this is true, 
telephone circuits will undoubtedly be better laid out in 
the future. 


r The offices and laboratories in Section C of the 3d floor 
fe ave been moved to their new quarters on the 7th and 
8th floors. 


HAWTHORNE 
THE “SCOUTS” SAY GOOD-BYE TO BILL ADAMS 


i W. C. Adams, former head of the apparatus 4nspection 
branch at Hawthorne, was recently transferred to New 
York. On the Saturday afternoon before he left Haw- 
thorne, a band of “Scouts” kidnapped Bill as he left the 
Works, bound and gagged him, hustled him into a waiting 
automobile, and before the alarm could be given, bore 

im far away into the deep dark woods. Here they held 
him captive for the rest of the day. However, after he 
saw the kind of prison fare they had brought along he did 
hot seem to mind it much. 

During the afternoon the victim was compelled to take 
Part in the engineers’ favorite game, quoits, and for the 
very first time in history he carried off the championship 
of the tournament. 

After the games the “Scouts” gave Bill a loving cup 
and several stanzas of wise counsel. Of course a fellow 
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NORNE 
always refuses to take the good advice offered to him, so 


if anybody else can use it he is perfectly welcome to help 
himself. Here it is: 


DON’T KICK, BILL! 


Don’t kick at the ways of the world, my son! 
Don’t kick at this endless strife. 

Each time you go, either to or fro, 
You are getting up in life. 

And don’t get weak in the knees, my son! 
Don’t buck if the way looks rough, 

But push right in, you’re bound to win, 
You’re made of the get-there stuff. 


Don’t kick at leaving the “Scouts,” my son, 
For in spite of all that is said, 

It’s not all work in old New York. 
There are pleasant days ahead. 

There’s Vorum and Smith and George, my son, 
And a lot of other scruff. 

Your Hawthorne smile will win a mile. 
You’re made of the get-there stuff. 


This game of quoits will drag, my son! 
Clay holes at the end will dry. 

Without your score we can win no more, 
However much we try. 

Don’t kick at the game of life, my son! 
It’s only a game of bluff. 

Pitch right at the p Yov’re bound to win. 
You’re made of the get-there stuff. 


Don’t kick at this little gift, my son, 
At the parting of the ways. 
Keep it full and cool is the golden rule 
In the good old summer days. 
Don’t blow off the foam on top, my son! 
There’s grape juice, 
orangeade, 
coca-cola, 
moxie, 
ginger ale, 
sarsaparilla, 
beer* 
underneath, sure enough. 
Well drink with you, a stein or two. 
You’re made of the get-there stuff. 


*This poem may be recited upon any occasion.—Ep. 


CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION 


J. A. Davidson has been placed in charge of Western 
W. E. Inspection Division of the Engineering Depart- 
ment, Hawthorne, to succeed W. C. Adams. 

W. C. Adams has been appointed General Supervising 
Inspector in the Engineering Department, New York, to 
succeed F. D. Thompson. 

F. D. Thompson has been placed in charge of the Dis- 
tributing House Division of the Engineering Inspection 
Branch, reporting to A. H. Vorum at New York. 


A New Answer to an Old Question 


General Foreman (answering tclephone): “Hello” 
Job Foreman (at other end of line): ‘Who is this?” 
G. F.: “You blamed fool, I have no time to guess !” 


Boston ’staller. 
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BRIDGES, OR BRAINS? 


ENTURIES ago, a river flowed from the mountains 
C of northern China to the sea. Although the river 

was not deep, the current ran swiftly, and coolies 
carrying heavy burdens could not ford it. So the 
Chinese built bridges across it—queer, humpbacked stone 
bridges such as you will see pictured on “willow” plates; 
und over these the coolies crossed in safety. 


As time passed, the river, never very deep, began grad- 
ually to dry up. It grew steadily shallower, and the cur- 
rent ran less swiftly than before. But still the coolies 
used the bridges. Their ancestors had used them, and it 
never occurred to anyone to do otherwise. 


To-day, where once a swift river flowed, there is but a 
shallow, dusty ditch, down the middle of which occasion- 
ally trickles a sluggish thread of water. But still the 
coolies toil with their heavy loads over the steep, crumbl- 
ing stone bridges. They might save time and energy by 
going straight across the river bed, over which they could 
now pass dry shod. Yet no one of them ever does. The 
thing has never been done, they will tell you; men have 
always crossed by the bridges. 


Are you using a bridge instead of your brain? The 
mere fact that you are accustomed to do a certain thing 
in a certain way is no proof that you or the Company 
have found the best or the quickest way. 


Conditions change, and methods must keep pace with 
them. Don’t become an automaton. Try and find quicker, 
more direct means of solving your daily problems. 


A COMPANY IS KNOWN BY THE MEN IT KEEPS 


HE impression which this Company makes upon the 
} public in general depends largely upon the im- 
pression each of us makes individually. 
A recent article in the Yazoo (Mississippi) Herald, re- 
ferring to several members of the installation department 
from Atlanta, reads as follows: 


WESTERN ELECTRIC PEOPLE 


The young men who are representing this company here and 
fixing up the Cumberland Telephone Exchange for the flashlight 
system, are the nicest looking and most stalwart crew of fellows it 
has been our pleasure to meet. Each one is an artist in his own 
particular line and they work together like a great clockwork, 
without any confusion at all, thus showing a degree of proficiency 
that isn’t seen every day. The Herald would be glad to welcome 
the whole bunch of them as citizens, and feel proud of every 
mother’s son of them. 


A TREAT IN STORE FOR NEWS READERS 


HE name signed to the accompanying letter will be 

j a familiar one to the Company’s older employees. 

For the younger ones, it will be sufficient to ex- 

plain that Mr. Patterson is the man through whose in- 

ventive genius the first lead sheath telephone cable was 
made. 


To the Editor of the News. 


Dear Sir: 

In reply to yours of June 2nd. Yours of April 14th must be 
still chasing me. If I ever stop long enough in a place, I will 
surely try to tell the readers of the NEws what I remember of the 
early cable business. I have just “come out” from Yosemite where 
I have hiked over the mountain trails in a way quite creditable to 
an old pensioner. 

Yours very truly, 


[Signed] W. R. PATTERSON. 


MISTAKES 


ISTAKES do not “happen’—they are made, and 
M their manufacture is an extremely unprofitable 

business. A sideline always found connected with 
it is the making of excuses. There is no market for either 
product. 

If you run an excuse factory, sell it out and take up a 
business that pays. One-half the gray matter wasted on 
the excuse would prevent the error every time. 

Don’t dector symptoms. Get after the cause of your 
mistakes. 

Make good—don’t make excuses. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


O. 1: Bunx-ir1s, or CHRONIC Gassina. An aftie- 
N tion which causes its victim to expend thousands 

of good words trying to put something over, onlv 
to get a couple of bad words for his pains. Use your 
bunk exclusively for sleeping purposes—and don’t talk 
in your sleep. 
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Employees’ Pension, Benefit 
O. HOPKINS, whose photograph appears be- 
W @ ow, is now listed among the retired employees 
of this Company, having served the Company 
from May, 1883, to July 1, 1907, when he was placed on 
the Company’s pen- 
sion roll. 

Mr. Hopkins’ life 
was largely given up 
to the service of the 
“wire companies,” 
first identifying him- 
self with this class of 
work when he began 
building lines for the 
Illinois and Missis- 
sippi Telegraph Com- 
pany, his work tak- 
ing him over a good 
part of the states of 
Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Michigan 
and Indiana. A 
large number of the 
first lines coming in- 
to the city of Chicago were run under the supervision of 
Mr. Hopkins. When the Illinois and Mississippi Tele- 
graph Company was taken over by the Western Union 
Mr. Hopkins went into the service of the latter company, 
where he remained until coming with the Western Elec- 
tric Company in 1883. His first service with the Western 
Klectric Company was in the cable department, and here 
he served as foreman until his retirement. Mr. Hopkins 
tells of the interesting methods in “pulling” cable which 
were in use at the time he took up work with the Com- 
pany. Lead pipe in 80 ft. lengths was laid out on the 
floor and anchored in the center. This was tapped out 
on one end and tapered on the other, then with a suction 
pump a linen thread with a cotton wad tied to the end 
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Married 


AY 2lst.—Stanley Zercher, Dallas, to Miss Lucille 
M Cullom. 

June 10th—H. C. Beasley, department 2092, 
Hawthorne, to Miss Anna Cooke, of Lyndhurst, Va. 

June 28th.—-Arthur P. Chambers, shop department, 
Atlanta, to Miss Ettie McCullough, of Newnan, Georgia. 

June 30th.—Miss Stella Radzius, of department 3300, 
Hawthorne, to Charles Slasukaitis. 

July 1st—Miss Elsa Zeug, of department 3300, Haw- 
thorne, to Fred Bischof. 

July 1Jth—Frank E. Grimm, department 2017, Haw- 
thorne, to Miss Clara Peterson, department 2345, Haw- 
thorne. 

July 25th—William J. Lillyman, foreman of depart- 
ment 3316, Hawthorne, to Miss Mary Freeman, of de- 
partment 3305, Hawthorne. 
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and Insurance Fund Notes 


was drawn through each length of pipe. This thread was 
followed by a rope to which the cable core was fastened. 
Four to eight men at either end of the cable pulled the 
core into the pipe, after which the ends were pulled close 
together and wiped at the joints by the plumber. Mr. 
Hopkins saw this crude cable work grow in volume until 
there were seventeen modern presses in operation in the 
plant as finally established at Hawthorne. 

It is largely to the faithful service of such men as Mr. 
Hopkins that the present success of the Company is due. 


NEW PENSIONERS 
MRS. JOSEPHINE COATES 


RS. JOSEPHINE COATES, who has served the 
Company twenty-six years, has been retired on a 
pension. Mrs. Coates started with the Company 

in 1888 and has devoted most of her time to work in the 
restaurant department. For six months previous to her 
retirement she was incapacitated for work and received 
sickness disability benefits. 

As provided by the new clause in the Plan for em- 
ployees’ pensions, disability benefits, and death benefits, 
the following employees at Hawthorne were granted dis- 
ability pensions on June 1, 1914: 


J. J. M’DONALD 


Mr. McDonald was employed in 1893 in the cable de- 
partment. Later he served in our fire brigade at Haw- 
thorne and as a pressman in the rubber and vulcanizing 
department. In 1913 he was taken ill and confined to his 
home, and for a year received disability benefits. 


C. J. STEEN 


Mr. Steen was employed in 1899 in the commutator de- 
partment of the old power apparatus shops. In 1908 he 
was transferred to the power board department of the 
telephone apparatus shops, where he remained until his 
retirement. Mr. Steen has left for his old home in Sweden 
where he will take up permanent residence. 


Best Star Orders of Interest June 8 to July 4 


FIRST GROUP 
Chicago 
INE carloads of poles, 2 carloads of pole line hard- 
N ware, and one carload of bare copper wire. 
F. O. Inghtfoot. 
SECOND GROUP 
Atlanta 
Three sections of No. 10 switchboard, 22,708 feet of 10- 
200 pair type TA lead cable, 18,800 feet of guy strand, 
32 No. 14 and No. 18 cable terminals, 462 pounds of lead 
sleeving, 20,000 paper sleeves, and miscellaneous material. 
F. B. Vary. 
THIRD GROUP 
Richmond 
Ten thousand, one hundred seventy-seven feet of 400- 
600 pair type TS cable, and one carload of 4-way clay 
conduit. W. Lancaster. 
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Untechnical Talks on Technical Topics 


The Storage Battery 


E storage battery differs from primary batteries, 
of which the dry cell is a type, in that it may be 
recharged by forcing direct current through it in 

a direction opposite to the direction of the current which 
it generates. It is this characteristic which justified the 
name “storage bat- 

tery.” A charged F 

storage battery is | 

capable of generat- | 

ing electricity the 
same as a dry cell 
or other primary 
battery, but when 
discharged it may 
again be charged by 
forcing current 
through it as ex- 
plained above. It 
may be likened, 
therefore, to a res- 
ervoir into which 
water is pumped by 
electrically driven 
pumps and from 
which water may be 
drawn to generate 
electricity. 

In a storage battery the charging current produces 
chemical changes within the battery which, when the op- 
portunity is afforded, reverse themselves and generate 
electric current. There are two general types of storage 
batteries on the market, namely, the lead-sulphurie acid 
type and the alkaline type. 
The former is used exten- 
sively in telephone ex- 
changes, and this article 
will be confined to a de- 
scription of that type of 
the lead battery which is 
used in the exchanges of 
the A. T. & T. Co. This 
particular type of lead 
storage battery is common- 
ly called the “chloride ac- 
cumulator.” 

A storage battery is a 
combination of cells, each 
of which is a unit consisting of three principal parts: 
first, the jar or containing box; second, the plates, and 
third, the liquid, or, as it is generally called, the elec- 
trolyte. 

Taking up these parts in’ order we have, first, the jar 
or containing box. In small stationary storage batteries, 
the container is usually made of glass, while in the case 
of large batteries found in telephone exchanges in large 
cities, heavy wooden boxes lined with sheet lead are used. 

As regards construction of storage battery plates, there 
are two general types, the Plante and the pasted. In the 
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Fig. 5 


former, the so-called “active material” or portion of the 
plate which is acted upon by the electric current, is 
formed on the supporting grid or framework by electro- 
chemical methods, whereas in the latter, the active mate- 
rial already made in the form of a paste or cement is 
mechanically ap- 
plied to the sup- 
porting grid. In 
every cell there are 
two kinds of plates, 
positive and nega- 
tive. Both may be 
of the Plante type, 
both of the pasted 
type, or either one 
may be a Plante 
plate while the 
other may belong to 
the pasted type. In 
the chloride accu- 
mulator the positive 
plate is of the 
Plante type and is 
commercially known 
as the Manchester 
positive. Fig. 1 is 
an illustration of this plate. The non-corrosive grid or 
framework of the plate, is cast from a hard alloy of lead 
and antimony and contains a large number of round open- 
ings. Pure lead ribbon corrugated on one edge is wound 
into the form of close spiral springs and these buttons so 
formed are forced under hydraulic pressure into the 
round openings in the 
grid. The buttons thus 
formed are _ electro-chem- 
ically treated and then 
constitute the active mate- 
rial while the grid simply 
acts as a conductor for the 
electric current and as a 
rigid support for the but- 
tons. The negative plate 
is of the pasted type and 1s 
shown in Fig. 2. The grid 
in this plate has small 
square openings and after 

these have been filled with 
the active material in the form of a paste, a perforated 
lead sheathing is welded to each face of the grid, thus 
holding the active material in place in the plate. The 
active material of the positive plate is the oxide of lead, | 
while in the negative plate it is pure lead in a very finely 
divided state called “sponge” lead. 

The third constituent of a cell is the liquid or electrolyte 
in which the plates are completely immersed, and which 
consists of sulphuric acid diluted with distilled water. In 
preparing the electrolyte it is very important that the 
acid be poured slowly into the water and not the water 
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into the acid. This is due to the fact that a considerable 
amount of heat is liberated when the two are mixed. If 
the quantity of water is small as compared with the quan- 
tity of acid, this heat is sufficient to convert part of the 
water into steam, which expands and scatters the concen- 
trated acid. If, however, the acid is poured slowly into 
the water, the heat is liberated more slowly, and steam is 
not generated. Failure to observe this precaution has re- 
sulted in many serious accidents. 

In all cells, excepting those of very small capacity, 
which contain only two plates, there is always one more 
negative plate than positive, both outside plates being of 
negative polarity. 
The reason for 
this is simply that 
the negative plates 
are cheaper. The 
plates are placed 
alternately in the 
container and kept 
from touching 
each other by glass 
tubes or thin wood- 
en separators. All 
the positive plates 
in the cell are 
welded to one bus- 
bar and the nega- 
tives to another. 
Fig. 3 shows a 
glass jar cell con- 
sisting of thirteen 
plates, six posi- 
tives and seven 
negatives, and sep- 
arated from each 
other by glass tubes. Fig. 4 shows a cell of larger capa- 
city installed in a lead lined wooden tank. . 

In connecting the cells to form a storage battery, the 
positive busbar of one cell is bolted or welded to the nega- 
tive busbar of the next cell, and so on throughout the 
battery, leaving one free end positive and the other 
negative. In telephone exchanges the batteries con- 
sist of 11 or 22 cells; the 11-cell batteries for local 
24-volt circuits and the 22-cell batteries for toll 48-volt 
circuits. 

There are various ways of installing storage batteries, 
depending upon the type and size of cell, the amount of 
room available, and many other considerations. With 
glass jar containers, glass or wooden trays filled with fine 
sand are used to support the cells. The purpose of the 
sand is to absorb any of the electrolyte which may escape 


A Sunbeam Smile 


O the Western Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlmen. I have been recieved my order to 
day through Ame. Express. And i expect the 
Lamps are alright as I haven’t try ’em yet. 


Yours very trully A 
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from the jar either accidentally or during the operation 
of the battery, and to give a good foundation for the glass 
jars. Fig. 5 illustrates a typical installation of large lead 
lined wooden tank cells and also of the smaller glass jar 
type. The latter will be seen in the rear of the room. 
The object of the glass plates over the large cells is to 
prevent the loss of electrolyte when the battery is giving 
off gas, since the emission of gas throws up a spray of 
electrolyte. 

When electric current from a dynamo is passed through 
a storage battery, chemical changes occur in the active 
material of both the positive and the negative plates and 
in the electrolyte. 
These chemical ac- 
tions continue un- 
til all the active 
material in both 
positive and nega- 
tive plates has 
been affected. The 
battery is then 
said to be fully 
charged. When 
this condition ob- 
tains the positive 
plates possess a 
dark brown color, 
while the negative 
plates are a dark 
gray. The electro- 
lyte reaches its 
maximum density 
and bubbles of gas 
arise from its sur- 
face. If the dy- 
namo is now dis- 
connected and the battery connected through an external 
circuit, electric current will flow and the battery is said 
to be discharging. While this current is flowing the active 
material on the plates is slowly changing back to the 
chemical condition it possessed originally before charging, 
that is, before the dynamo forced current through the 
battery. When the chemical action has progressed to a 
certain point, determined by many years experience to be 
the best for the life of the battery, the discharge is 
stopped, and the battery is again charged. 

The charging of a storage battery may be likened to the 
pumping of water into a reservoir, and the discharging to 
the drawing of water from the reservoir. A fully charged 
battery corresponds to a reservoir which has been pumped 


Fig. 4 


full, since its contents may be drawn whenever re- 


quired. 


A Reminder 


ON’T forget the Society for Electrical Develop- 

ment’s prize story competition, as announced in 

last month’s News. The competition closes Sep- 
tember Ist. Everyone put on his thinking cap, and help 
put the Western at the head of the list of entries. 
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Western Electric Athletic and Social Club, London. Rifle Section. Chairman, I. Lewis; Secretary, A. O. Hidden; Captain, A. 
MacArthur; Statistics Officer, G. Silverschmidt; Instructors, Messrs. Hunt, Lee and Osman. 

Awards Won to Date: Interdepartmental Championship Cup, Now Held by Equipment Drafting Department. Lewis Cup, Held 
by Mr. H. Parsons, Equipment Department. 4 Bronze Medals, Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs. 4 Silver Medals, Society of Miniature Rifle 
Clubs. 1 Daily Mail Certificate. 1 Daily Telegraph Certificate. 1 Daily Express Medal. 1 “Bell” Championship Medal. 


ATHLETICS 


INTERDEPARTMENT TRACK AND FIELD MEET 
HE Western Electric Athletic Association held 
their 2nd annual interdepartment track and field 
meet at the Works on Saturday, June 20th. The 
meet was a huge success, being attended by a large and 
enthusiastic audience, which was kept at a high pitch of 

excitement by the close finishes in the various events. 
The Switchboard Department’s team won first place 
with a total of 56 points, their nearest rival being the 
C., R. & I. Shops with 22 points. The feature of the meet 
was the all-around work of J. E. Irish, F. Smart and W. 
Watson, all members of the Switchboard team, who scored 
a total of 40 points among them as follows: J. E. Irish, 

15 points; F. Smart, 15 points; W. Watson, 10 points. 
The Switchboard Department’s heavyweight tug-of-war 
team defeated the Millwright team in two straight pulls 
of three minutes’ duration, first pull being 1 inch ER 
hes pull 11% inches. In the lightweight division the Switch- 
Jaterdepartment Track and Field Mect, Hawthorne Works, June board team won the first pull from the Millwright team in 


20, 1914. three minutes by one inch. The next four pulls resulted 


Left to Right, Standing: F. Smart, J. E. Irish, F. Sanborn (Cap- : ; Ey il some 
tain), H. Wolf, C. Collins. Sitting: W. Watson, J. E. Vock, $ draws, so the deciding pull was postponed unt 
J. Karas. ater date. 


National Credit Men’s Convention 


HE annual conven- 
tion of the National 
Association of Cred- 

it Men was held at Roches- 
ter, June 23d-26th. 


The following Western 
Electric men, who were 
delegates from their re- 
spective cities, attended: 

General 
aN Pee E R W. E. Rice E. R. Gilmore M. A. Curran J.J. O’Reilley C. E Vandel 
>, E. R. | 
Gilmore, Chicago; W. E. Rice, New York; C. E. Vandel, representing all kinds of business. There was also an 10 
Kansas City; J. J. O'Reilly, Buffalo. promptu meeting held after one of the sessions by the m8 
There were 1,300 delegates from all over the country, jority of the electrical credit men. 
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The Quickest and Cleanest Way 


to Clean Cars is with 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Belt Telephones 


New York Aclanta Chicago Kansas City Sao Francisco Montreal London 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Omaha Oakland Toronto Paru 
Philadelphia Savannah Indianapolis Oklahoma City Los Angeles Winnipeg Berlin 
Boston New Orleans Detroit Denver Salt Lake City Calgary Antwerp 
Pittsburgh Houston Cincannati Minneapohs Seartle Vancouver Milan 
Cleveland Dallas St Lous Su Paul Portland Edmonton Rome 
Johannesburg Sidney St. Petersburg Vienne Buenos Ayres Tokyo 


An Advertisement Advocating the Use of Western Electric Sturtevant Vacuum Cleaners for Cleaning Street Cars 
From a Recent Issue of the Street Railway Journal 
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| 
town or count 


Western Electric 
Inter-phones 


will add the finishing touches of comfort and 

convenience by providing a means for com- 

munication—by telephone—between rooms on 
' different floors or on the same floor. 


i 


Inter-phones are easy to install and still 
easier to keep in working order. 


We will be glad to assist in making up 
your intercommunicating specifications. 
Write to us. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
Rew York th Kan 
Bai”, Pote Hite Ss 
beeen G StFast Dallas 
Cincinnati Sohvat Houston 


Indianapolis Seattle 
St. Louis Bole Lana Cap Portland 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Western Electric 


MINE TELEPHONES 
bind together-every part 
of the mine workings-both 
above ground and under ground 


Excellence in design and 
care in manufacture Fit 
them for the severe service 
encountered in mine work 


Write for further details 
Western Electric Company 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Beli” Telephones 
New York Atlanta ' Kanes € 
Buffalo Richmond Milwau Omaha 
Philadelphias Savannah Oklahoma City pr Angeles 
Boston New Orleans Chev eland Mi nneapolis Seatile 
Pittsburgh Houston Ci St. Paul Portland 

St. 1 Dallas D Salt Lake City 

EQUIPMENT FOR EVERE aaa gh fh paar NEED 

Me 


mber Society for Elec i Electrically” 


ily 


A Mine Telephone Advertisement Appearing in Recent Issues of Coal Age and the Engineering and Mining Journal 
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A Personally Conducted Tour of the World’s Largest Telephone Factory—Reed Calvin 


HE Hawthorne Works contain 2,100,000 feet of 
floor space, out of which an enterprising real estate 


agent 
could make 3,250 
five-room flats. 
Thats a good 
many rooms to 
look at, so per- 
haps you'll par- 
don us if we 
hurry you a little 
on this one-day 
trip. 

This building 
to the left of the 
main entrance is 
largely used as 
an office building. 
It contains 
among other 
things the general offices of the 
plant. You have seen office 
buildings before, so let’s pass it 
haughtily by and take a peek 
into the foundry (Fig. 1) across 
the drive-way. 

Besides the regular castings 
for telephone equipment the 
foundry handles numerous spe- 
cial castings of new and altered 
machinery parts. The work is, 
of course, about the same as 
what you have seen in other 
foundries. 

The long building east of the 
foundry is the warehouse. They 
pack and handle about 23,000 
tons of freight a year in there, 
which is certainly no job for a 
man with lumbago. However, 
most of the handling is done by 
chain and gravity conveyors 
(Fig. 2) and electric trucks. 
All the work at Hawthorne you 
will find is carried on by meth- 
ods thoroughly up to date, if 
not a year or two ahead. We 
have to be futurists or go out of 
business. 


at the Megaphone 


Fig. 2—Spiral Chute Conveyor, General Merchandise 
Building 


Across the way there is the restaurant, where thousands 
of Hawthorne-ites lunch every day. That building in 


the parked space 
just east of the 
restaurant is the 
hospital (Fig. 3), 
where skilled 


is given to the 
hundreds of 
minor accidents 
that occur con- 
stantly in a plant 
of this size. 
The building 
- across the drive 
north of the hos- 
pital is the gas 
house. It fills 
each of those two 
Lig tanks four timesa day. The 


various gas devices at Haw-. 


thorne use 1,200,000 cubic feet 
of fuel every day—enough to 
supply a small city. 

The wing extending north 
from the east end of the ware- 
house is the power plant (Fig. 
4), which supplies light, heat, 
compressed air and water to the 
Works. Let’s look in. There 
are four of those turbine driven 
alternators, with a total capa- 
city of 8,750 kilowatts. The 
two direct-current engine-driven 
generators there have a capacity 
of 2,200 kilowatts. Then there 
are the air-compressors, pumps 
for the water supply, the refrig- 
erating system, and boilers rated 
at 7,000 horse-power. All the 
electric mains and the piping 
from the power house are run 
in under-ground passages, seven 
and one-half feet high and seven 
feet wide. There are about a 
mile and a half of these tunnels 
connecting the various buildings 
of the Works. 


medical attention . 
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Fig. 6—Wire Bins, C. Fig. 7—Insulating Ma- Fig. 8—A Row of Twisting Machines in Fig. 9—Stranding Machine Turning Out a Cab 
R. & I. Shops chines, C., R. & 1. Shops the C., R. & I. Shops Core, C., R. 8 I. Shops 


Those raised tracks east of the power house are the Belt necessary squattiness. It would be foolish to build up in 
Line Railroad. It connects with the Manufacturers’ the air when such vast weights are to be handled as the 
Junction Railway, which you see running to the various cable plant encounters. So it is arranged that the millions 
buildings. Of course you recognize that 
tower beside the tracks (Fig. 5) as the 
architectural boast of Hawthorne—the 
water tower. It holds 225,000 gallons and 
the cooling pond there can furnish 5,000,- 
000 gallons more for use in case of fire. 
We have three pumps, which could pump 
water to the sprinkler systems and other 
outlets at the rate of 45,000 gallons a min- 
ute. And we keep all of this equipment, 
besides a regular fire department of fifteen 
men, to protect a group of thoroughly fire- 
proof buildings! We don’t intend to run 
the risk of a serious fire at Hawthorne. 

You probably wil) not be much im- 
pressed by the outside of this low building 
east of the tracks. 
It is our cable 
plant—many times 
the largest manu- 
factory of tele- 
phone cable in the 
world. It is built 
like the portly 
lady who remark- 
ed that she didn’t 
know exactly how 
much she did 
weigh, because so 
much of her al- 
ways hung out 
over the edge of 
the scales. But 
handsome is as 
handsome does, 
and this low 
spreading build- 
ing’s record of two 
million miles of 


Fig. 4—I nterior of the 
Power House 


of pounds of insu- 
lating paper, crude 
rubber and ingredi- 
ents, lead, and cop- 
per, go into the 
building at one end 
and come out at the 
other transformed 
into lead-covered 
cable, all nicely 
wire enclosed in wrapped around 
cables in a year big wooden reels 
makes up for its Fig. 3—View of the Hospital, Showing Gas House (left), and Power Plant Chimneys ready for shipment. 


oo 
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a 
4 Fig. 10—One of the Big Lead Presses in the Fig. 11—Girls Connecting Cable for the Final Fig. 12—R eels of Finished Cable on the Shipping 
C., R. & I. Shops Test, C., R. 8 I. Shops Platform, C., R. & I. Shops 


That’s efficiency for you. The cable factory is ar- These are the twisting machines (Fig. 8), which per- 
ranged so that the process of cable manufacturing is form the next operation, that of “pairing” the wire. 
4 continuous series of operations beginning at the east Stranding is the next operation (Fig. 9). That is done 
and ending at the west side of the building. Raw ma- in here on these big machines with the revolving spools. 

We make cable containing as high as 900 
! pairs of wires. 
{ i= 3 =Œ These cable cores are next tested elec- 
\ trically to see that the insulation and wires 

' are intact. Then they are dried in ovens 
heated to about 230 degrees Fahrenheit 
until all moisture is driven off. We won’t 
take the time to look at these processes. An 
oven, you know, is just an oven, and we 
can take a look at some of the final testing 
on the cables later. 

Here are the lead presses (Fig. 10), that 
are in reality machines for making lead 
pipe, to cover the cable core as it goes 
through. From the drying ovens the cable 
cores are removed 
to ovens behind 
these presses to 
keep them dry un- 
til the sheath is 
put on. There is 
a pressure of 2,200 
tons on the ram 
fitting into that 
cylinder. Occa- 
sionally the strain 
shears off the top 
of one of the four 
1014-inch steel col- 
umns supporting 
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gi Fig. 5—The Water Tower 
a! and Fire House 


terials are unloaded 
from cars east of the 


plant. The wire and KR 
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insulating paper are PLASS ees, TES E a canis hos the press. Such 
first weighed and Ẹ ~ =f Woh ab a Ry ys: D Baa YS breaks, however, 
placed in these bins -RHI E i m G are of very in- 
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near the shipping MARK birt iy eens frequent occur- 
platform (Fig. 6). rence. 

After the wire from The cable is now 
the bins is inspected completed except 
and gauged it comes for a very elabor- 
in here tothe insulat- § AD E ™ ate series of tests 
g machines (Fig. for continuity, ca- 
i). Fig. 13—Cord Braiding Machines, C. R. & I. Shops pacity, insulation 
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Fig. 14—Gluing Machine, T. A. Shops - Fig. 15—Pack Annealing Furnaces, T. A. Shops 


resistance, etc., 
which are too 
technical to ex- 
plain in detail. 
Here are some of 
the girls making 
connections for 
the test (Fig. 11). 

Now we come 
out at the west 
shipping plat- 
form (Fig. 12). 
Those boarded- 
up reels contain 
completed cable 
ready for ship- 
ment. 

There is much 
other interesting 
machinery in the 
cable plant, such 
as the armoring 
machines for sub- 
marine cable; the 


_ 


machines used to apply cotton and silk . | 


insulation to wires, and the cord-braid- 
ing machines, ete. Let’s just go back 
and take a look at those cord-braiding. 
machines before we go (Fig. 13). 

Those spools of different colored 
thread winding in and out ‘among each 
other in a wild May-pole dance about 
that cord moving up through the center 
weave the insulating covering about the 
cords used in switchboards and on tele- 
phone sets. It looks as if they would be- 
come hopelessly entangled after awhile, 
but the machine luckily has no brain to 
become confused by the flashing colors. 

Now if you have seen enough of the 
braiders we’ll go over to the Telephone 
Apparatus Shops, that big building with 
the six-story sections running along 
22nd Street, and the five-story wings 
extending back into the grounds. 


Fig. 16—Punch Press for Sub. Set Housings, Fig. 17—One of the Signal Plug Presses, 
T. A. Shops T 


Fig. 19—Electric Welding Machine, 
T. A. Shops 


A. Shops 


Speaking of 
sticking close to 
work, did you 
ever hear of the 
old fashioned 
cabinet maker 
who sat down on 
a glued joint? 
To prevent that 
sort of thing we 
do our gluing by 
machinery at 
Hawthorne. Let’s 
go into the wood- 
working depart- 
ment here and 
look at the ma- 
chine (Fig. 14). 
The boards are 
fed in from the 
two ends on op- 
posite sides. This 
piece on this side 
travels along un- 
der those rollers and the machine cuts a 
dove-tail groove in it. One started at 
the same time on the other side travels 
in this direction under a similar set of 
rollers and the machine cuts a tongue 
on it. In the middle of the machine the 
tongue on one piece runs into the groove 
on the other and they are stuck together 
by glue applied automatically. 

There are many other interesting ma- 
chines in the wood-working section up- 
stairs—multiple drills making a dozen 
or more holes in one operation, band 
saws, wood-finishing machines of all 
sorts—but probably most of them are 
merely more complex forms of machines 
you have seen elsewhere, so we won't 
stop to look at them. 

Over in this section are the pack an- 
nealing furnaces (Fig. 15). To insure 
proper magnetic qualities to the iron 
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Fig. 20—Automatic Screw Machines 


used in relays and other 
electro-magnets it must be 
very carefully annealed. 
The parts are packed in 
iron filings and kept for 
hours in these furnaces at a 
high temperature, after 


which they are cooled slow- 


ly in the annealing 
pots you see there. 
Perhaps the most 
interesting place in 
the shop is the 
punch press depart- 
ment. Now because 
a cider press makes 
cider do not jump 
to the conclusion 
that a punch press 
makes punch. All 
we can offer you to- 
day is a pull at yon 
bubbling fountain. 
But just watch 
these machines and 
see how many dif- 
ferent parts they do 
make. These big 
fellows make the fa- 
miliar metal sub-set 
housings out of a flat piece 
of metal (Fig. 16). You 
can see one under the ram 
of the machine there. The 
drawing, shaping and per- 
forating of these boxes re- 
quire eleven operations in 
the punch press department. 
Here are some presses mak- 
ing desk stand bases. These 


stamp out transmitter backs. 
Here are different kinds of flat springs; coin collector 
parts; end pieces for receivers; lug-holders for desk 
Stands; end bearings for hand-ringing generators; wash- 
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Fig, 18—Successive Operations in Forming a Signal Plug 


Fig. 23—Fuse Testing Machine, T. A. Shops 
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Fig. 21—Some of the Complicated Parts Made on the Automatic 
Screw Machines 


Those are relay parts. 


to be joined are squeezed be 
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Fig. 22—Rotary Annealing Furnace, T. A. Shops 


ers of all kinds. Everything 
but money, and we could 
stamp that out, too, if Uncle 
Sam would let us. 

This multiple press makes 
signal plugs (Fig. 17). 
After they come from the 
press the only other process 
necessary to com- 
plete them is coat- 
ing the heads with 
different colored 
enamels. These 
plugs are inserted 
in the jacks on the 
switchboard when 
certain lines cannot 
be connected for 
some reason. One 
color means the line 
is out of order, an- 
other that the sub- 
scriber has not paid 
his bill, a third that 
the subscriber has 
moved out, ete. The 
plug is first blanked 
out of that ribbon 
of metal on the 
right. Then it 
passes successively under 
each of the rams towards 
the left, which perform the 
drawing and shaping oper- 
ations. After it leaves the 
last ram it is ejected down 
this chute at the left. We'll 
get one after each operation. 
This (Fig. 18) shows you 
each process as the plug 


moves from right to left through the machine. 
These are electric welders (Fig. 19). As you see, they 
look a good bit like punch presses. The pieces of metal 


tween the jaws and melted 
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or welded together by the passage of a heavy electric cur- 
rent through them. The current 1s switched on and off 
automatically at the proper time. Electric welding is a 
rapid process and makes a very strong joint, but it re- 
quires a good bit of experimenting to determine just what 
fixtures, current, pressure, etc., must be used to get a sat- 
isfactory weld. 

If you want to see some complicated machinery come 
in here and take a look at these automatic screw machines 
(Fig. 20). Notice those different parts moving in there, 
one after another? Each one performs some operation 
on the piece, which is automatically ejected from the ma- 
chine when finished. A lady watching these machines 
one day wanted to know “how each of those things in 
there knows enough to come up just when it’s needed and 
then go back and make room for the next one.” You can 
see how much chance there was of making her understand 
that complicated system of cams, levers and gears. So 
we showed her the hand-operated machines and explained 
that the men were teaching them to work alone, and she 
appeared to be entirely satisfied. Each machine, as you 
see, has a different mechanism to perform its particular 
work and it would be a hopeless task to try to explain 
just one of them to the average layman. But you can 
get an idea of how much they “know” by looking at some 
of these parts that they make (Fig. 21). 

We saw the pack annealing furnaces awhile ago. This 
is a rotary annealing furnace (Fig. 22) to soften receiver 
end-cups previous to finishing the drawing and perforat- 
ing in the punch press department. If this were not done 
they would crack in the finishing operations, as each draw 
hardens the metal. This same type of furnace is also 
used for heating magnets up to the hardening tempera- 
ture. Parts are fed in at the back and move toward the 
front along a cast-iron screw, projecting inward from the 
fire-brick lining of the hollow-drum. With each revolu- 
tion of the drum the parts move forward one screw 
thread. When they reach the front of the furnace they 
are ejected into the tank of water from which they are 
brought up by the conveyor and dumped into the pan 
here at the front. The furnace is heated by a gas flame 
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shooting through the center from the pipe entering the 
front there. The temperature is read from that instru- 
ment on the pillar facing the furnace. It connects through 
those rings at the front of the furnace to an electrical 
heat-measuring device called a thermo-couple. | 

Every piece of apparatus we make is carefully in- 
spected before it goes into stock. The ‘“nobody-will-notice- 
that” policy has no friends at Hawthorne. Either a thing 
is right here or else it’s junk. The inspection department 
has an elaborate equipment of different testing devices to 
make certain that every part is free from all flaws and in 
perfect working condition before it is passed. Much of 
this apparatus is so technical that it probably would not 
interest you. This fuse-testing machine (Fig. 23) is 
worth watching, though. The fuses emptied into the box 
here at the side are picked up by the chain-driven con- 
veyor and dropped on the belt running parallel to the 
machine. The belt carries them to this higher part of the 
machine. Notice the hooks that lift them up the step. 
While they are being raised an electric circuit is com- 
pleted through them if the fuses are electrically perfect. 
If one is defective, so that the circuit is not closed, the 
hooks tip it out and it falls down that chute leading into 
a pan under the bench. The fuses which survive the elec- 
trical test pass along down the belt toward the rear of the 
machine and are ejected into one of these holders at the 
side, where girls inspect them for mechanical defects. The 
ejecting mechanism can be adjusted to send all the fuses 
into one of the receptacles or to distribute them evenly 
among two, three or all of the pockets, as desired. The 
inspection department examines six million fuses of vari- 
ous kinds in a year’s time. And fuses are only one of the 
thousands of different products to be checked. 

There goes the whistle; the shop’s shutting down for 
the night. What, not tired, are you? Why we’ve only 
seen a small fraction of Hawthorne. Think how tired 
you’d be if you had walked steadily for nine hours to-day. 
If you had, you would just have been able to pass once 
through every room in the plant. Oh, there.is plenty 
left to see. Maybe we can get together again some other 
time and see the rest of it. 
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Telephone Apparatus Shops at Night; View Taken from the Northeast 


Married 


ULY 19th—Miss Antonia Minarovich, department 
J 3300, Hawthorne, to John Dianish. 
July 23d—R. T. Barker, department 3098, Haw- 
thorne, to Miss Edna Ebersold. 
August 6th—E. F. Ketcham, department 2096, Haw- 
thorne, to Miss Flora Landre, department 2284, Haw- 
thorne. 


W. 


The response to the News’ Cartoon Title Contest is very grati- 
fying, a large number of answers being already on hand. Hurry up 
with your answer. The contest closes September 14th. See page 18 
of the August News for details. 


Changes in Organization 


L. SIOUSSAT has been appointed Stores Man- 
ager at Cincinnati, to succeed L. W. Tucker, 
who has been transferred to Chicago. 
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Photographs Taken by Gerald Jacques, of Antwerp, Showing Belgian Soldiers Quartered in the Antwerp Factory 


A Trip Through Europe Just Ahead of the Crest 
of the War Wave 


Vice-President Swope’s Account of His Recent Experiences in Europe 


UNDAY afternoon of June 28th the news spread 
through Berlin of the assassination of the Crown 
Prince and Princess-of Austria-Hungary. Everyone 
was excited and the atmosphere of a beautiful calm day 
became suddenly tense, as the people made frantic efforts 
to secure the latest copies of bulletins which were being 
distributed gratis by the various newspapers. Even that 
same day people began speculating as to the morrow—the 
results in business, politics and future policies. The 
weeks following this tragic event were ominously calm, 
but as we went south about the middle of July, passing 
through a portion of Austrian territory on our way to 
Italy, we saw more signs of unrest and of wondering what 
the further disclosures would bring forth. Soon after was 
published the demands of Austria upon Servia with the 
request that a reply be made within forty-eight hours. 
The way the demand was couched seemed to imply that 
but one reply was expected. Even then articles began to 
appear in the Italian papers saying that if Austria and 
Servia went to war, Austria must not be allowed to seize 
more territory. This showed quite clearly the difference 
that might arise between Italy and Austria—both mem- 
bers of the “Triple Alliance.” When Servia’s mild answer 
appeared, many thought war was once more averted, and 
were consequently stunned when, Sunday, July 28th, 
rumors that Austria had declared war on Servia began. 
I was on my way from Rome through Milan to Paris at 
that time, but even before leaving Italy the tenor of the 
earlier articles that had appeared in the papers turned 
to speculation as to the probability of a wider conflict and 
the discussion as to whether in such an event Italy could, 
would and should remain neutral—with the opinion both 
im the press and among the people inclining to the attitude 
of neutrality. 
Paris was full of exciting war talk and preparation, 
but even there, men close to the official life of France 
thought that the contest would be iocalized between Aus- 


tria and Servia, but usually ended up with the statement 
accompanied by flashing eyes, “but if it spread—France © 
was ready.” Tuesday, July 28th, conditions still looked 
serious, but still all hoped war between the greater na- 
tions might be averted. 

Reaching Antwerp on Wednesday, July 29th, the scene 
was entirely different; there the air was full of rumors, 
the streets crowded with soldiers hurrying to their ap- 
pointed place. Several classes of the reserves had al- 
ready been called out. To us Americans it seemed as if 
Belgium was seizing the opportunity of seeing how well 
their plans of mobilization would work. We still hoped 
that the war would not spread. The Belgian troops 
looked serious and their small field guns, mounted on the 
light steel, pneumatic-tired, wheels and drawn by dogs, 
looked ready for hard and immediate service. 

Each day more of the reserves were called out, until 
by Friday the factory of the Bell Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company was partly empty of workmen and 
partly filled with soldiers. The Government had requisi- 
tioned space to house five hundred troops in the factory 
buildings. 

Trying to do business and hold conferences constantly 
interrupted by the blasts of the trumpets or the entrance 
of officers was difficult indeed. Later in the day, we heard 
of the declaration of the “state of war in Germany.” 
Some of our employees from London left that night, but 
as our work was not finished, we stayed over Saturday in 
Antwerp. 

Late Friday evening, all telephone and telegraph com- 
munication between Belgium and Germany ceased, as 
well as the passage across the frontier of international 
trains. As an evidence that among business nen hope 
of peace still remained, I received a telegram on Friday 
from Berlin that men from St. Petersburg and Berlin 
would meet me in London the following Tuesday. I have 
not yet heard another word from either, nor do I know 
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how far they had proceeded on their journey, nor where 
they are now. 7 

We left Antwerp for London by way of Ostend, Satur- 
day afternoon, and Sunday morning our worst fears were 
confirmed—war had been declared. We left on the after- 
noon boat for Dover. It was a rough passage—the ship 
an old one, as all the newer turbine boats had already 
been requisitioned by the Belgian Government, and very 
erowded, so that the passage was uncomfortable. We 
crept along fairly close to the coast and were stopped by 
the French fortress at Dunkirk; here we lay in the rough 
sea for over an hour before we were allowed to proceed. 
We reached Dover very late, only to find no accommoda- 
tions available, as there had been such a large number of 
refugees from France 
that day. We drove over 
to Folkestone, where we 
found shelter for the 
night, and came up to 
London the next day. 

In London, all was ex- 
citement as to whether 
England should join 
France and Russia, or re- 
main neutral; the crowds 
were enthusiastic for war, 
but Parliament was still 
debating the question, 
amid much impatience of 
press and public. 

Sir E. Grey’s admir- 
able statement on Mon- 
day before the Commons 
gave much light on a very 
complicated situation, 
and on Tuesday, August 
4th, England sent its 
ultimatum to Germany which on the next day was 
changed to a declaration of war. 


The temper of the people seemed to change almost over 
night and now that Great Britain was at war, they seemed 
to be settling down to grim determination to face the 
seriousness of it, to go through with it and to make the 
best of it. 


Many hundreds of Americans were stranded in Lon- 
don, and, as the first few days of the week had been de- 
clared Bank holidays, it was impossible for them to obtain 
money. A committee of Americans, hurriedly organized, 
did splendid work in relieving distress and affording 
every facility to help those who had arrived and those still 
stranded on the Continent. = 


Each day, notices of more ships withdrawn from service 
were posted—and more Americans were left without the 
expected transportation homeward, and a rush was made 
to the few ships sailing under the American flag. 


On account of the impossibility of drawing currency 
from the banks to meet the pay rolls and the large num- 
ber of workmen, foremen and men in the offices called 
out, the factories of the Bell Telephone Manufacturing 
Company in Antwerp and Le Matériel Téléphonique in 
Paris closed down entirely. It was soon realized that un- 
less the factory could operate, even though on part time, 
the want and distress due to the war would be much in- 
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A LAST-MINUTE BULLETIN FROM LONDON 


A Cablegram Just Received by Mr. Swope From F. H. Wilkins, 
General Manager in Europe 


creased by lack of employment—so that it was determined 
to find ways of keeping as many of the people at work as 
possible, and in many cases where the man of the family 
had gone to the front, the wife, mother, sister or daughter 
in the family was given employment. Many plans were 
made to secure the necessary cash to meet the pay rolls— 
the Government was asked to help by paying their ac- 
counts, the banks to give out more currency, an attempt 
was made to secure exchange from London, men were sent 
to Antwerp carrying currency and, if necessary, it was 
decided to give workmen small checks and to assure the 
shopkeepers that as soon as possible the companies and 
the banks would redeem them at face value. Both the 
French and Belgian administrations looked with favor 
on this policy and both 
factories reopened with, 
of course, largely reduced 
forces. But how long 
they will remain open is 
2 4 for future events to de- 
cide. The Americans and 
English at those factories 
have come to London, and 
are all well and fairly 
comfortably housed. A 
few Americans, men only, 
have stayed in Antwerp' 
and Paris—though Mr. 
Minor and his family are 
still in Paris. 
* Communication with 
Antwerp and Paris is 
still open, but much de- 
layed. As mobilization is 
completed, it is expected 
that this will improve, 
but this will be affected 
by future movements of the armies. 

The factory of the Western Electrice Company Limited 
is still operating under nearly normal conditions, and 1t 
is hoped this may continue, but many of the men belong- 
ing to the reserves or territorials or who have volunteered, 
have gone to the front. 

Conditions of life in London are settling down to 4 more 
normal basis, but, of course, evidences of the war are on 
every hand. 

The newspapers are small in size and contain only war 
news. The same stories, not varying much in detail, are 
printed again and again, and the censorship is very strict. 
It is difficult to work on the assumption that conditions 
are normal or will be soon again, as even in the midst of 
it one is likely to be interrupted by new stories of a battle 
on sea or land. 


“as 


Vice-President and General Sales Manager. 


Epitor’s Nots.—Mr. Swope arrived in New York on the aig 
on August 22nd. The article above represents conditions * pal 
a ie on August 15th, the date of Mr. Swope’s departure 

ngland. 
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CHICAGO 
THE BUBBLER 


Oh, the pesky bubbling fountain 
Has come to town to stay ! 
It’s very hygienic, 
And keeps the germs away. 
There’s one up in our washroom ; 
Now, hear the steno’s cry— 
“Every night at 5:15 
The thing 

runs 

dry !” 


po ryt Z PA y 
RITRAE 


GOSSIP GATHERED 


1w 


= 


H. L. Grant 
Correspondent 


If you want to get a drink, 

I will tell you how— 
Dip your nose into it 
Just exactly like.a cow. 
Then, when you’re least expecting, 
It will hit you in the eye! 
But worst of all, at 5:15 
The thing 

runs 


dry ! L. H. 


RAUTENBUSCH WINS CHICAGO CITY GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


William Rautenbusch, of the stores department at Clin- 
ton Street, won the Chicago golf championship at Jackson 
Park on August 9th. Two hundred golfers entered for 
this championship and the first two days were taken for 
the thirty-six hole qualifying rounds. The sixty-four who 
qualified then played three rounds of eighteen holes each 
= the finalists played three rounds of thirty-six holes 
each. 

Bogey at Jackson Park is 80 and par is 71. The com- 
petitive record of the course, held by “Chick” Evans, is 
69. Mr. Rautenbusch shot 69 on Thursday in his match 
with Mr. Sweet, and played consistently throughout the 
week in the low 70s. 

Has any house a golfer they would like to pit against 
Rautenbusch ? 


BEFORE AND AFTER 
Oh, the heat and dirt are terrible 
At the office! 
And the thought of work’s unbearable, 
At the office! 
And I count each weary day 
Till vacation time, and say— 
“Gee, I’m glad to get away 
From the office!” 


Oh, the food they serve’s a fright 
In the country ; 

And, gosh, how the ’skeeters bite 
In the country! 

There are blisters on my back, 

And I’m sunburnt nearly black, 

Say, I’ll be glad when I’m back 


At the office! —L. H. 
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ISTRIBUTING HOUSE CORRESPONDENTS 


DALLAS 


Following up our discussion of 
the hottest Western Electric city, 
read what Ross D. has to say: 

“During the two weeks which I 
recently spent in Chicago and 
Cleveland, never did I suffer from 
the heat in Dallas as I did in those 
two cities. I made an exhaustive 
count of the electric fans running 
in them and found twelve in Chi- 
cago and eight in Cleveland.” 

No wonder they are transferring 
our power apparatus sales special- 
ist, North. Good luck, Bob. | 


Correspondent 
O. T. Hazelton 


First Steno:—Do you know who ought to be ruler of 
Mexico ? 

Second Steno:—No, who? 

First Steno:—Mr. Kelly. 

Second Steno:—Why? 

First Steno:—Because he is some dictator. 


“We always did like this joke, especially the first time it ap- 
peared, among the General Sales Department items in the April 
NEws.— Ep. 


Judging from the vast amount of space she consumed 
in the July News, Atlanta appears to take great pride in 
her stores organization; but honestly, the one thing we 
see over which she can get enthusiastic is the name of her 
assistant stores manager at Nashville: DALLAS. 


— Tune—“Everybody Works But Father” 
Everybody works but the salesmen, 
And they sit around all day, 

Always writing letters 
Promising to ship next day. 
Customers keep on calling, 
New stories they must tell. 
Everybody works at the Western 
Yes they do, like—everything. 

— Warehouse. 


READ THIS 
Western Electric Co., Dallas, Texas. 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed you will find our check for $37.63 which is 

all we owe you at present, not having received a barrel of 

Ignitor batteries which we ordered a few days ago. 

You will notice that $26.58 is the amount we now owe 
vou and should have paid some days ago, but we were 
uvercome by heat and did not wish to exert ourselvcs. 

Respectfully yours, 
R | 


Tel. Co. 
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Employees’ Barbecue, Western Electric Company, Atlanta, August 1, 1914 


ATLANTA 
ATLANTA’S NEW MAIL BOY 

In order to save a day’s time At- 
lanta’s mail for the New Orleans 
house is sent to the Terminal sta- 
tion by special messenger in time 
to catch the New York and New 
Orleans Limited, which leaves At- 
lanta at 5:20 P. M. each day. 

A few days ago our new mail 
boy decided that it was taking en- 
tirely too much time to send this 
mail to the station. So he fixed up 
a large enevelope as usual, walked 
out to the track (the train passes very near our building), 
and gave a mighty swing as the train passed. One can 
imagine what happened as the envelope landed right in 


O. Whitmire 
Correspondent 


the midst of six or seven men sitting on the rear end of 
the observation car, with the train running forty miles 
an hour. All that could be seen for a few seconds was 


a mèlée of straw hats, cigars, and chairs flying in all 
directions. 

A few days later, acting on a suggestion from our as- 
sistant stores manager at New Orleans, some one in the 
Atlanta house, not acquainted with our progressive mail 
boy, wrote the Atlanta postmaster asking him to investi- 
gate and tell us why it was necessary for his clerks to 
handle our New Orleans mail so roughly. 

— W. P. H. 


HEART TO HEART TALKS 


To Cleveland, the “sixth village,” we would say that it 
is not orders we keep in this wonderful ice box of ours, 
but great big barbecues, which we serve every August 
first. 

And to Kansas City—well, we hardly know how to 
proceed with our comments on their little paragraph 
about our glass jars. It might be well to say that the first 
foreman of the shop, E. A. Bostrom, called us up just 
after reading the August News and wanted to know how 
he could get hold of the Kansas City correspondent. 
After the conversation had calmed down a little he told 
us that when he moved the shop to Broad Street, in 1893, 
just 21 years ago, long before Kansas City was mentioned 
in the Western Electric ads, he first conceived the idea of 
using glass jars as visible containers for piece parts. 

We must, however, apologize for not telling Boston 
about this scheme. 

Chicago, we don’t think your article on “Life” was 
complete. Some mention should have been made of work- 
ing near the phonographs, or in the same building with 
the stenographic department. 


The greatest event of the year for the Atlanta em- 
ployees of the Company is the annual barbecue, which 
was held this year at East Point, Georgia, on the after- 
noon and evening of August lst. The accompanying pho- 
tograph explains why everyone (even the bookkeepers) 
had such a glorious time. We were ALL there. 

There was something doing every minute, from the time 
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Another Section of the Crowd at Atlanta's Big Barbecue 


we arrived on the scene of action at noon, until the orches- 
tra played “Home, Sweet Home” at 9 P. M. 

Just before the barbecue was served “Dick” gathered 
together all the big husky negro packers he had in the 
shipping department and put the gloves on them. They 
got in the center of the dancing pavilion, and pulled off a 
match that would make Jack Johnson and Frank Moran 
ashamed of themselves. 

About this time the barbecue-man announced dinner, 
and if you never enjoyed a good old southern barbecue, 
served in the correct style, you cannot appreciate what 
happened during the ensuing hour. Reputable men who 
sat next to Stafford say he ate seven pounds of barbecued 
lamb at one sitting. | 

The remainder of the afternoon was given over to 
athletic events, of the real type; those kinds in which all 
ean participate—big, little, old and young. The fat and 
lean races, the tug-of-war for both girls and boys, the 
baseball game (boys and girls playing on the same team), 
etc., were exciting and comical from beginning to end. 

When it began to grow dark the pavilion was lighted 
up with huge Japanese lanterns and the tango performers 
made merry until the orchestra could play no more. 


SALT LAKE CITY 

We have a few real salesmen out in this Western coun- 
try. Recently our lamp specialist, after spending a Sun- 
day in church, thought that the Mormon Church ought 
to pay him for his time. So he sat down, wrote a nice 
flowery letter to the “Sunbeam Smile” telling of the fine 
installation of Realities and Sunbeam lamps that are going 
into the Tabernacle. He then got some mighty fine pic- 
tures of the building and wrote a story about the in- 
stallation. 

Dee then hied himself with all his letters and pictures 
to the president of the church and said: ‘Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this article will go all over the country ; think of the 
splendid advertising you’ll get. So you had better give 
me your order for this installation.” 


Hereby hangs the tale: he got it. M. McCarrie. 


PITTSBURGH 
W. A. Wayman, Correspondent 
Last month we published the fact that C. D. McClary 
had done a family washing to sell a Western Electric 
washing machine. The morning after Mac took his News 
home he came in with the niftiest black eye we have ever 
seen. The NEws sure is a family paper. 


Warehouse employees held their annual picnic July 
18th. Ball games, races and tugs-of-war were pulled off 
in fine shape. In the regular scheduled game between 
Montgomery’s Colts and Knott’s Hopefuls, Bergman 
proved the better pitcher, and with the help of his battery 
mate, Hauch, and first baseman Dow, defeated Knott’s 
bunch, 7 to 3. Burrows won both the 100- and 220-yard 
races. Schulz and C. Maier excelled at quoit pitching. 
The French team, captained by Jake Balliate, defeated 
the German team, captained by Harry Meir, in the heavy 


< SS 
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weight tug-of-war. The light weight “tug” was the most 
hotly contested event of the day. The little teams were 
evenly matched and it was only after two fierce struggles 
that Flanigan’s gang were victorious over the bunch 
picked by Clinton. Special Officer Bob Welch, our cable- 
man, in full uniform, kept order in the grove and on the 
athletic field. 
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Some of the Boston Crowd 


ST. LOUIS 


The Memphis Jovians recently 
held an electrical show that was a 


to its success. After the first night 
a council of war was held to pro- 
vide ways and means to prevent 
the crowd from getting too large 
to control. The problem was solved 
by putting a set of Western Elec- 
tric Inter-phones between a fire- 
man stationed in a lookout gallery 
in the rear, and a policeman at the 
front door. The fireman could see 
how crowded the isles were all over the building, and 
when the crowd got too thick he “Inter-phoned” the “cop” 
to hold back the incoming people until some of those in- 
side had made the rounds. 

The Western Electric booth was visited by probably 
twenty thousand people of Memphis and the surrounding 
country, practically all of whom stopped to see Hughes 
ranges in operation, Western Electric washers washing, 
and Inter-phones connected for real service. The No. 2 
Western Electric vacuum cleaner was demonstrated by 
W. M. Everett. 


F. W. Cherry 
Correspondent 


The first game of the annual office-warehouse baseball 
series was played July 25th at Hynes Park. The rainy 


The Office Team 


weather kept down the attendance but did not keep the 
office from beating the warehouse 10 to 9. The girls of 
the office were there en masse and kept things lively with 
their cheering and rooting. O’Donnell, Pechman, Neu- 
deck and Henges featured for the office, Gerhardt and 
O’Neill for the warehouse. 


eredit to all parties contributing. 


H. E. 


0012 02 1 0 410 10 4 
20383 02 00 2 0—9 12 5 


What a difference just a few days make! The second 
game was played August 8th, with the result that the 
warehouse team won a 12 to 3 victory. So the series now 
stands one to one. 


The score by innings: R. 
Office . 
Warehouse. . 


Some of the Fans 


The feature of the second game was the pitching of 
Hutchinson of the warehouse team. He allowed but 5 
hits, and struck out 12 men. Home run drives by Neu- 
deck of the office team and Monahan, Buchanan and Fix 
of the warehouse, also featured the contest. 


The score by innings: R.H. E 
Office . ...... 0 00200 1 0 0—3 5 6 
Warehouse.. 1 1 1 2 1 3 1 2 x—12 11 0 


KANSAS CITY 


A lineman, who is a very good 
friend of one of our salesmen, 
thought he was doing him a favor 
in not showing his manager some 
receivers we had shipped them. 
When asked what was the matter, 
he called our salesman aside and in 
a low voice said: “Your firm for- 
got to finish them. They left off 
the binding posts.” 

When the salesman looked at the 
receivers he found that they were 
our new No. 143-W receivers, with 
concealed binding posts. 


W. J. Laufenberg 
Correspondent 
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More of the Boston Crowd 


BOSTON 
D. A. Chase, Correspondent 


On August Ist Boston “mobilized” 350 strong at Ros- 
son’s Grove, Wakefield, for a sure enuff picnic—not a dull 
moment till the last of the seven special cars returned to 
the city. 

The fat men’s race, the sack races, the hundred-yard 
dash, the quarter mile, the relay, the three-legged races, 
with a good ball game, made a complete programme of 
feld events. The rowing races—canoe doubles—and 
swimming events were equally interesting. It takes a feed 
to make a picnic, and the “big feed” made a real picnic. 

Cups for all around merit in the various events were 


awarded ; firsts to Miss A. V. Morris and J. L. Silva, 


seconds to J. T. Flanagan and Miss G. E. Mitchell. 


A FAREWELL DINNER PARTY 

Sixteen of the Boston’s Western Electric bachelor girls 
tendered a very pretty farewell dinner to one of their as- 
soclates, Miss Mary A. Delaney, Wednesday evening. A 
special table at the Quincy House, with table fireworks, 
made the affair a very attractive one. After dinner the 
party enjoyed “The Lion and the Mouse” at the Majestic 
Theatre. 

Miss Delaney is to be married August 24th to Frank 
Reeves of the N. E. Telephone Company. oe 


“WE'RE ON OUR WAY" 


4 > * > 


THE HALF MILE ROW hs 
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OMAHA 
Slogan, The Customer First 
J. M. Bateman, Correspondent 
AN APPEAL 
We don’t want a raise in the springtime, 
Weve plenty of money to burn. 
We don’t give a cent if we’re broken or bent 
For money’s of slightest concern. 


We don’t care a cuss for promotion, 
Wed much rather stick around here, 

And we hope when the boss checks our profit and loss, 
We can keep our old job for a year. 


We don’t give a rap for vacation, 
In fact, we would much rather grind. 

While the fan season’s on, who cares pro or con, 
If we don’t let our work get behind. 


But please, P. L. T., won’t you give us, 
In place of these things we could choose, 

A line or p’raps two—tho’ a word it might do— 
In some obscure place in the News? 


We don’t ask a page or a column, 
But last month you held out our ace. 
So now sir, take note, we are after your goat, 
If you don’t give us plenty of space. 
; —James Metcalfe. 


The following item was noticed on one of Omaha’s 
traveler’s expense vouchers recently: 
“R. R. fare from Honey Creek to Loveland.” 
Traveling in this country must be one blissful dream. 
W. E. B. 


OUR SLOGAN 
Chicago may have its “Service,” 
For that’s what they need the worst, 
But at Omaha the customer 
Is the fellow who gets there first. 


Femininity at Omaha has recently been taken with an 
epidemic of ear-drops and ear-rings, hence the following 
un-edited effusion by the local “goat”: 

Ah me! We sometimes wonder 
If our foreign girls are queer, 
But I never saw one’s picture 
With a doo-dad in her ear. 


Oh, Dallas girls are chummy, 
And Denver’s maids are dears, 
But me for ours at Omaha 
With the ding-bats in their ears. 


George Barton Muldaur, Western Electric special field 
eo-operator of the Society for Electrical Development, 
was an Omaha visitor in July. A number of get-together 
meetings were held, harmonizing the various electrical in- 
terests, the sales department at Omaha being well repre- 
sented at each session. One of the principal events during 
Mr. Muldaur’s visit was a luncheon at the Commercial 
Club given by the Omaha jobbers in honor of Mr. Mul- 
daur and M. A. Curran Credit Manager. Both gentle- 


men addressed the meeting, giving facts and figures rela- 
tive to their respective lines of activity. 


MAHOGANY KOW 


With Apologies to W. M. G. in the July News 
The guys at those desks have no thought of expense 
In Mahogany Row, 
Their noodles all shine, and they feel quite immense 
In Mahogany Row. 
But look at Chicago—in profits and sales— 
They may talk of their orders as tho’ they were whales, 
But “figures is figures” and never tell tales 
In Mahogany Row. 


They sing of their dozen or so of machines* 
In Mahogany Row, 

And they talk of their typists as fairest of queens 
In Mahogany Row. 

It’s true they don’t worry or study or fret 

And life is all laughter with ne’er a regret, 

But here’s to old Omaha—better you bet, 
Than Mahogany Row. 

*Deep stuff for Edison phonographs. 


Fred Zietlow, high mogul of the Dakota Central Tele- 
phone Company at Aberdeen, S. D., dropped into Omaha 
on his way to the Elks’ Convention at Denver, whereupon 
Omaha held an “Old Settlers’ ” reunion, with Mark Cur- 
ran, Jim Bateman and “Telephone” Bannister all trying 
to buy an ice cream soda for Mr. Zeitlow. It recalled old 
Minneapolis days. 


gU) 
Gr. 
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The above excellent likeness of A. Germany Henning, 
Umaha’s go-get-em city salesman, was caught while his 
“mechanical cock-roach” was recuperating after a hard 
day’s grind. Note the quiet repose of both. 


OFFICIAL YELLS OF OMAHA 
Of the sales department, according to Joe Carnaby, 
service man: 
Kick a lattle—cuss a little 
Bing—Boom—Baw! 
Service it is rotton 
Raw! Raw! Raw! 
Of the stock maintenance department, according to the 
sales specialists: 
Not in stock—not in stock 
Order in from Chi! 
Keep down the investment 
Ki! Yi! Yi! 


We maintain that Omaha has some packing department. 
A recent shipping memo to a local customer shows that 10 
Bryant switches were packed in “1 boy.” That's Omaha 
service. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
~ WANTED 


An appropriate melody suitable 
to the following indited to, indict- 
ment of “The Salesman.” Any 
gentlemen who have “taken to the 
road,” taking exception to the sen- 
timents expressed, will secure 
prompt redress, indemnity, apol- 
ogy, and a free pass, good any 
time, on the passenger boats oper- 
ated by Mr. Charon, upon appli- 
cation to Victoriana Huerta, Gen- 
eral Delivery. | 


L. R. Browne 
Correspondent 


The salesman’s lot is a happy one, 
He hasn’t much to do, 

He rides away in a Pullman car, 
And spends a day or two, 

Just hanging ’roun’ 

In a country town, 

Where he sells a batteree 

And a porcelain cleat 

(Oh, his work is neat), 

And he chuckles loud with glee. 


He hies himself to the village inn, 

He orders “eats,” and he cleans the bin, 
He seats himself at a wooden shelf 

And writes a long report. 


And tts “Fol-dee riddle-dee riddle-dee-dee, 
Fol-de-rol-dt-ray, 

I’ve business here 

For another year, | 

So I think that I will stay. 

I wish you'd ship, Consignment, please, 
A washing machine and a head of cheese, 
A telephone and some good cigars, 

A tent, and a couple of motor cars, 

A grand piano, a car of poles, 

An electric dingus for catching moles, 
An electric train and a bale of hay, 

A vacuum cleaner, my next week’s pay, 
Some platinum wire, some brussels rugs, 
And a box of talcum for lady bugs. 

If you will ship these right away, 

A fellow told me yesterday 

He'd look them over, and maybe he 
Would buy another batteree.” 


And so he gaily rambles on— 
For, he’s a— 
He’s a— 


SALESMAN (17). L. R. B. 


A little pre-celebration of our national holiday was held 
on Thursday, July 2nd,* by the Fashion Plate Section of 
the Philadelphia office. It was the idea of the promoters 
of the picnic to lend their influence to a “safe and sane” 
celebration. Can you imagine that any man in his right 
mind would be safe or remain sane were he to run across 
an aggregation of Philadelphia girls? 

* Last-minute news from Philadelphia.—Eb. 


NEW YORK 


The employment department re- 
ceives some odd applications. Here 
is a queer one: 


New York, , 1914. 
Street, 
City. 
Dear Sirs :— 


I am a student in the 
Correspondence School, and hav- 
ing took up a Complete Electrical 
Engineering Course. I let you 
know all my wishes in this world. 

With great feelings I am writ- 
ing to you Sirs, but as never beg work to nobody I am 
afraid in ask for it. I have not worked under that matter 
therefore is my supplication. Now you know I need start 
soon to get some practice. You shall know I would wish 
start like a machine hand or help or coal-pass if you have 
it, in that way I may learn very soon and at the meantime 
make progressive my studies. Without doubt you might 
make me a man within a few time, and you did not know 
how happy should I be. I know men whose have started 
thus. I am 25 year old and very ambition. Trusting sirs 
you will do not forget me and hoping will you answer me. 


Very your truly. 


A. H. Howard 
Correspondent 


CLEVELAND 
E. W. Shepard, Correspondent 


We recently learned from a very reliable source that 
Chicago was very defermined to land a certain man for its 
sales department. After making strenuous efforts to lo- 
cate him, it was found that he had been dead for several 
months. This naturally sounds rather incongruous, for 
the general impression seems to be that Chicago has a live 
selling organization. Why, they admit it themselves! . 


The Cleveland organization is glad to welcome the fol- 
lowing new members: E. A. Brehm from Dallas, K. S. 
Patton from the accounting department, New York, and 
T. H. Fonda from Chicago. 


Poor old Atlanta and the “glass jar containers!” It 
might be well to offer prizes to the house which is able to 
give indisputable evidence that these jars have been in 
use since the house opened, and so settle the controversy 
without further delay.* | 

* See Atlanta notes.—Eb. 


Inspired by the usual summer crop of contests we are 
inclined to announce one of our own. Lack of funds pro- 
hibits cash prizes, but we offer several premiums well 
worth the effort of any Western Electric employee. 

For any news item, true or otherwise, of local or na- 
tional interest, we offer a life membership on the Cleve- 
land Contributors’ Staff. For any poem, rhymed or other- 
wise, dealing with love, magnetism, or electricity, we will 
give a life-size photograph of the Cleveland office force 
writing for the NEws. 

There are no restrictions, and this is open to all comers. 


~> 


ANOTHER SECTION OF THE 
WOMEN'S PARADE 


VIEWING THE PARADE FROM THE JUDGES STAND 
THE GENTLEMAN IN THE LIGHT SUIT 1S THE 
MAYOR OF MICHIGAN CITY 0+» 
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BANNER PRESENTED TO THE 
WINNING DEPARTMENT 
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Speaking of Picnics 
Just Read What They Did at Hawthorne’s Fourth Annual 


ELL, if you stayed away from the fourth annual 
picnic the laugh is certainly on you, as the cow- 
boy told the man who was trampled by the 

hyena. Being a little bit slow witted (as, of course, any- 
one would be to stay away from the Hawthorne picnic) 
you may not get the point to that laughing hyena inci- 
dent, but if you have heard any reports at all of the big 
Michigan City event you can’t miss the point to the rest 
of the sentence. : 

Oh !—Beg your pardon! You are perfectly justified in 
being offended. Of course, you were there. But you see 
we overlooked you among all those ten thousand people 
and we thought at first—Well, we were wrong and we 
apologize. 

Say, wasn’t it, though? Wasn’t it? You’ll have to look 
harder than the old lady who tried to see the microbes on 
a fly’s feet if you expect to find another picnic to equal it. 
Five boat loads full of good nature, good eats, and GOOD 
FELLOWSHIP. (Doggone it, we’re going to use that 
word if we want to! It is the only one that expresses the 
spirit of a good old Hawthorne get-together, and you may 
as well get used to it.) 


The Women’s Parade 


There was one job over there that nobody was fighting 
for—that of deciding which department in the women’s 


parade deserved the prize banner. It was like asking a 
small boy which he liked the best—ice-cream, candy, or 
cake. You would have bet your last cent that the depart- 
ment just passing was the winner until the next one came 
along, and then that one looked like the best bet until you 
looked ahead at the one that had just passed or caught a 
glimpse of the one following. 

The men certainly have to admit that it was ladies’ day. 
When 1,155 girls make up their minds to show the male 
sex how a parade should be run, what can mere men do 
but take seats away off in the background where they be- 
long? To prepare for a parade like that means work— 
lots of work and hard work. Night after night these 
young ladies stayed at Hawthorne after hours, drilling 
for what proved to be the most beautiful and entertaining 
feature ever seen at a Western Electric outing. 

But to get back to those perplexed judges. They finally 
awarded the banner to department 2322 (the protector 
assembly department). There were 52 girls in the win- 
ning department. You can see from the picture how they 
looked in parade formation. The telephone cords leading 
from the girls terminated at the various “nearest houses” 
shown on the Company’s familiar “United States” trade- 
mark, which appeared on each side of the box sign carried 
in the center of the group. 

The satin banner presented te the winners will take its 


THE HAWTHORNE LADIES’ PARADE 


No in 
Department Line Captain. Aids. Standard Bearer. 
2324 Key and Relay Assembly............. 42 Miss Elsie Rusch......... Misses Black and Kovotsky......... Miss Ethel Bolte. 
3307 Cord Finishing* .................... 127 Miss Catherine O’Hara....Misses Anderson, Mader, Kourin, Al- 
: len, Pisapia, Clark and Dasidek, ; 
group heads: .6s.ccewscvcvaees ves Miss Berg. 
2480 Equipment Engineering .............. 27 Miss Anna Foster..... i eS DUTY cords cate ave ha eae aes 4 „Miss Castoril. 
2325 Ringer, Generator and Jack Assembly.. 35 Miss Ethel Abramson..... Miss Heindel i:.2052444000 sus Sues Miss Dorothy O’Brien 
3080 Inspection (Cable Plant)............. 53 Miss Laura Allen........ Misses Agnes Brown, Marie Marou- 
sek, and Libby Turner........... Miss Pearl Brodd. 
3316 Rubber Finishing ................... 12 Miss Mary Grala......... Miss Helen Zolnowska.............. Miss Ellen Gorey. 
2312 Repair Department .................. 40 Miss Mae Holdridge...... Miss Elsie Scholl.................. Miss Rose Hendlik. 
2304 Factory Cabling .................008. 44 Miss Antonia Arlt........ Miss Rose Novak...............0-: Miss Alberts. 
1800 General Merchandise ................ 23 Miss: Mamie Powers s oraro senatnes rina hes EEE igs cece cuees Miss Rose Safer. 
2327 Coil Finishing ................. aeiee 49 Miss Lillian Benisch...... Misses Mencl and Vrzak............ Miss Thompson. 
2070 Inspection (T. A. Shops) 73 | Mise Anpa Purinin; Miss Mamie Fern Miss Linden 
sAr Shops) ecri ou Gia eo Miss May Quinn..... ¢ Miss Mamie Fern.................. s 
2322 Protector Assemblyt ................. 52 Miss Sophie Smith........ Misses Margaret O’Brien and Anna 
SCHFOCCC Gms raies cca ew ants Miss Emma Cook. 
3300 Paper Insulating & Twisting.......... 75 Miss Sophia Wagner...... Misses Ann Slattery and Elizabeth 
MeCartel: i aiauscctahs onda ea cans Miss Ida Madema. 
2326 Coll Winding: » ossccwanseeseureaeea ae 107 Miss Alice Nelson........ a Freidman, Benedick and Jo- 
GODK: E EE E Doe E T naers 
4520 Works Exchange Operators........... 9 Miss Katherine Brett..... Miss: Milota sca) soa ooeiwa enis Miss Tracy. 
2323 Receiver & Transmitter Assembly...... 48 Miss Katherine Rooney....Misses May Peters and Helen ee Miss Bertha Behn. 
2321 Condenser & Loading Coil Assembly... 40 Miss Janet Lillyman...... Misses Kratzke and Anna Heller....Miss Susie Falk. 
1000 Central Works .......... cece eee eeees 16 Miss Rose Sullivan....... Miss Madge S. Patterson........... Miss Ethel McSween. 
2020 Shop Stores (T. A. Shops)............ 49 Miss Winifred Wunderlich. Misses Sponholz, McDougal, Sullivan 
Morgan and Wake.............6. Miss Ruth Hubbard. 
2346 Plug & Call Box Assembly............ 36 Miss Kathryne Becker....Misses Morkes and Cook............ Miss Sands. 
Misses Beatrice Bregman and Rose 
2311 Sub-Set Assembly ...............-00- 50 Miss Lizzie Murphy...... OSSHIET: aori eie ewan erg eaters Miss Emily Jefcik. 
3309 Magnet Wire Insulating.............. 16 Miss Minnie KUO. ssc ie ce hoe ae sib oe BAe Re ee eas ed eee Miss Stella Smith. 
3305 Switchboard & Cable Insulating....... 13 Miss- Mary Verritkecos resne t aT GERERE KERE DEREN So ie oe nar Miss Bessie Conrad. 
3306: Cord Braiding o read ri ee anD n 80 Miss Anna Leitman...... Misses Lizzie Pegel, Barbara Stanek, 
Tillie Ristow, Lilian Heinz and 
Frances Golden ............0000 Miss Gertrude Bubert. 
2338 Punch Press (cnet bik eee ee eae saws 39° Miss Agnes Forla ps00.42.4,0.655584 ones eee Sew EDERE EEE es eee soe ee ee A 
Total number in line................. 1,155 


“Department with largest representation. 


tWinning department. 
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place among the other trophies on the second floor of the 
restaurant building. The individual members of the de- 
partment were presented with silk badges. 

The parade idea originated from the “suffragette” 
parade of some of the C., R. & I. Shop girls at last year’s 
outing. Given the idea, George Du Plain’s enthusiasm to 
promote it and our wide-awake girls to carry it out and 
what would you expect but success? The fellow hustlers 
on the parade committee with Mr. DuPlain were: W. M. 
Beers, L. Bohman, W. A. Holbrook, R. A. Horn, C. S. 
Merrick, William Merz, William Peloubet, J. E. Reich, S. 
F. Short, and K. E. Sutherland. 


The Parade Marching Order 

Advance guard— Works police department. 

Honorary marshals—R. A. Horn, William Merz. 

Grand Marshal (on horse-back)—Miss Florence Loner- 
gan. 

Western Electric Band, led by W. J. McElroy. 

Main Body of Parade (shown in table). 

The Company voiced its official appreciation of the 
voung ladies’ work for the success of the picnic in the fol- 
lowing notice from H. F. Albright, General Superinten- 
dent of the Hawthorne Works: 


The parade of the young ladies of the various departments at the 
Picnic on Saturday, July 25th, was such a pronounced success that 
I do not think the occasion should be allowed to pass without the 
Company expressing its appreciation of the enthusiasm and spirit 
with which these young ladies handled this affair. 

The parade was most creditable and the appearance and marching 
showed conclusively the large amount of preparation and hard work 
necessary on the part of the young ladies taking part in it, and I 
wish them to know that the Company appreciates all that they did, 
and thanks them for their efforts to make the picnic such a success. 

All these outings call for considerable work on the part of some 
employees, and the good job done by the men who handled the 
details of the picnic was clearly evident. I wish to thank them on 
the part of the Company for their contribution to the day’s success. 


í f 


General Superintendent 
Other Events 
Dinner certainly tasted fine out in the open air after 
that lake ride. A person needed something to sustain his 
strength, too, while hurrying around so as not to miss 
anything in the big afternoon program of amusements. 
Here are the prize takers: 


Winners in the Contests 

Girl’s race (16 years or under)—Ist, Cora Meyers; 2nd, 
Augusta Krejnitz; 3d, Helen Leitz. 

Boy’s race (16 years or under)—lst, Arthur Karch; 
“nd, Lester Montgomery ; 3d, August Heidenfeldt. 

Married women’s race—lst; Mrs. Schoenberg; 2nd, 
Mrs. S. S. Slotke. 

Light-weight tug-of-war—lst, department 2300; 2nd, 
department 4910. 

Heavy-weight tug-of-war—Two draws; no decision. 

Shoe race—lst, J. Galloway; 2nd, R. Smith; 3d, E. 
Spurling. 

Three-legged race—Ilst, J. F. Baginski and W. W. 
Graff; 2nd, A. Schmidt and R. Schmidt; 3d, E. Spurling 
and G. Spurling. 

Foremen’s race—Ilst, H. Dittmar, 2347; 2nd, F. J. 
Kelly, 2485; 3d, O. Colln, 2321. 

Assistant Foremen’s race—Ilst, W. Bannes, 2626; 2nd, 
W. H. Adamson, 2302; 3d, H. Ortgies. 


Men’s swimming race—Ist, Zitack; 2nd, H. N. Mottern; 
3d, E. Spurling. 

Women’s tub race—Ilst, Bertha Bartsch; 2nd, B. Re- 
bak; 3d, Mrs. A. J. Framell. 

Children’s tub race—Ist, S. Potyen; 2nd, William Me- 
lick ; 8d, George Putz. 

Men’s tub race—Ist, O. Schultz; 2nd, G. M. Spurling; 
3d, F. E. Woodran. 

Mixed couple race—Ilst, W. W. Graff and Miss E. J. 
Graff; 2nd, A. J. Sommers and partner; 3d, W. J. Me- 
Cann and Miss A. R. See. 

Men’s swimming race (100 yards)—1st, E. Spurling; 
2nd, G. N. Spurling; 3d, D. E. Arnold. 

Single men’s race—Ist, J. Galloway; 2nd, A. J. Som- 
mers; 3d, R. Smith. 

Married men’s race—I1st, W. J. McCann; 2nd, R. T. Al- 
loway ; 3d, S. B. Brenner. 

The Commercial League ball game resulted in a victory 
for the Western Electric team over the Chicago Telephone 
Company’s team by a score of 5 to 4. A summary of the 
game follows: 


West. Elec. Co. AB k H P A E 
Naperstek, €. .............0.. 4 0 0 6 2 Ọ 
Hanks, an | Gama nee 4 0 2 1 0 0 
Hora, 20) errer etina 4 2 2 3 6 0 
Froeleich, ef ................ 4 1 1 2 0 90 
Pedersen, 1b ................ 4 1 1 10 0 0 
Ready, Ti var eeerdore bos eu ama 4 0 0 1 0 90 
Cross, SS 24.554 ee aad 4 1 21 21 1 0 
Schreiner, 3b ............... 4 0 1 3 2 0 
Whitehead, P ............... 3 0 1 0 1 =O 
XUND P sariri erkein sneru 0 0 0 0 0 QO 

Totalo oi 6 ceed de eet ee 8 3S 9 27 12 0 

Chicago Tel. Co. AB k H P A E 
Driscoll, rf 4.220 deceedaccewss 3 1 0 1 0 90 
Nelson, TE veitiasee Fa oe plone eek 2 0 0 1 0 0 
Carney, 2b sists te wats atv 8 Be 2 0 0 0 2 0 
Ragan, Ch eines ed pee nanee 3 0 0 2 0 1 
Almquist, 1b ................ 3 1 0 14 0 0 
Johnson, SS .............005- 4 1 2 2 4 Ọ 
Delaney, € ..........c cece 4 1 2 3 4 1 
Meinke, 3b ...............-. 4 0 1 1 4 90 
Shannon, lf ................. 4 0 2 2 0 0 
Halas D diss. 24 beens ec 3 0 1 1 2 1 

TOAL u e iae 8 ator e NSA 32 4 8 27 16 3 
Western Electric Co... 0 0 0 3 0 0 1 1 0—5 
Chicago Tel. Co....... 00010000 3—4 


Stolen bases—Froleich; two-base hits—Hanks, Hora, 
Froleich, Pedersen, Cross, Johnson and Shannon; double 
plays—Hora (unassisted), Cross, Hora and Pedersen; 
struck out—by Whitehead 6, Young 1, Halas 3; bases on 
balls—off Whitehead 4, Young 1; wild pitch, Halas 2; 
passed balls—Delaney 2; umpire, Broad. 

Let’s see—September, October, November, December, 
January, February, March, April, May, June, July—11 
months for the fellow who didn’t go to dodge the fool 
killer before he can redeem himself at the “fifth annual” 
and again lull to rest the suspicions of that worthy offi- 
cial. But the worst of it is that he can’t dodge the accus- 
ing countenance of his own better judgment. 

As for us—say, when does next year's sale of tickets 
begin ? 


Res OF geen rts RE A “aT NMWTHORNE 


WHO’S WHO AT HAWTHORNE 


Who makes the tiny 
lights that blink and 
catch sweet Central’s 
eye? (If we should 
try just one small 
wink !—Oh, me! Oh, 
me! Oh, my!) Who 
turns out loading-coils, 
and goo for black 
enameled wire? (Just 
telling all he has to do 
would make the Muse 
perspire.) Who lives 
on patriotic food that 
fears no battle’s brunt, 
but straight away, 
when it is chewed, 
hastes gaily to the 
front? Who votes for 
beef-steak dinners 
when the foremen’s 
feed occurs? (Come on, now! All together, men. You’ve 
got it.)—Billy Merz. 


CROSS TALK IN THE C, R. & I. SHOPS 


Miss Devery, of the methods department, was working 
at top speed to get her work caught up before leaving on 
a vacation when F. S. Malm strolled up to dictate. 

“Memo to Mr. Reich,” he began. “When the present 
stock of onions is exhausted—” 

“Now, Mr. Malm,” the young lady protested, “please 
don’t fool, I’m terribly busy.” 

“Never was more serious in my life,” replied Malm. 
“Once more, now: When the present stock of onions is 
exhausted please use potatoes—” 

“Oh, pshaw, Mr. Malm,” exclaimed the disgusted stenog- 
rapher, “I haven’t any time for nonsense, even if you 
have. Well, then, all right. PU finish it up. But if I 


don’t get my work all out I’m going to tell them why and 
you’ll have to take the blame.” 

“Now, Miss Devery,” said Malm patiently, “you could 
have had this whole memo taken down and typewritten 
by this time if you had only gone ahead on it. Now, once 
more: When the present stock of onions is exhausted 
please use potatoes to remove the dross from the lead 
kettles.” 


“Is that all?” asked the stenographer. “Well, now 


-what’s the sense to it?” 


“Why, it is sensible enough,” declared Malm. ‘Onions 
are put into the molten metal used for lead molds to re- 
move the dross. The moisture in the onions forms steam 
and bubbles out through the metal, stirring it up and 
causing the dross to rise to the surface. Potatoes will do 
the same thing without the unpleasant odor that the 
onions cause. Of course,” he added, “you might suggest 
that if we put in both onions and potatoes we could get 
more moisture, because the onions would cause the eyes 
of the potatoes to water, so that—”’ 

But Miss Devery was already busy pounding viciously 
on the typewriter keys. 


With a total of 1,506 employees the Cable Plant bought 
1,302 tickets for the 4th annual picnic. 


M. & N. 
They say our inspection department is slow. 
Perhaps it is, sometimes; I’m sure I don’t know. 
But we’ve two inspectors who surely can go. 
They’re Mooney and Nagorsen. 


They were speeding along on the boulevard 

One Saturday night, and tried very hard 

To break every record, until a guard 
Pinched Mooney and Nagorsen. 


They spent the night in a lonely cell. 

The words they used I would hate to tell; 

Pm afraid in print it would not look well 
For Mooney and Nagorsen. 


Schoolboy Drafting Students at Hawthorne. 


Left—Third Class, Began July, 1913; Right— Fourth Class, Began Feburary, 1914. 
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Belovéd, a lesson is here to learn: 
Don’t speed up your cars till the 
pavements burn; 
If you do, in the “jug” you must 
take your turn, 
Like Mooney and Nagorsen. 
—I. O. A. Dept. 3154. 


TELEPHONE APPARATUS SHOPS 
R. C. Dodd and D. A. Wallace, 
the Ford brothers, following their 
usual custom, chugged gaily off for 
Hawthorne together one morning 
recently. All went well until they 
got to the Great Western Railroad 
crossing on 48th Avenue. Then 
suddenly Dodd’s car slowed down, 
gave a drowsy grunt and proceeded 
to fall asleep right in the middle : 
of the tracks. Dodd, who had been $ a Bs : > 
reading the war news, blurted out E$ (Ae) abe e 
Sherman’s synonym for that popu- i i ANS 
lar European pastime and climbed 
out to crank that engine while 
Wallace by way of encouragement 
recited “Forward, the light bri- 
gade,” but the machine was com- 
mitted to a “watchful waiting” policy and refused to listen 
toany war talk. What was worse, it also refused to pay any 
f Seenunoer 
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- Third Prize Cartoon, News Cartoon Contest 
Drawn by George Allen, Dept. 2144-B, Hawthorne 


Born 
ULY 5th—To Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Turek, department 
J 2311, Hawthorne, a daughter. 
August 9th—To Mr. and Mrs. Charles Minic, de- 
partment 2341, Hawthorne, a son. 
July 10th—To Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Stück (engineering 
department, New York), a son. 
June 19th—To Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Williams (engineer- 
ing department, New York), a daughter. 
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7:30—A Moving Picture—5:15 
“Digesting New York” 


attention to the warning whistle of an approaching pas- 
senger engine. The train drew nearer and nearer, as 
trains will do when they approach, while Dodd strove 
frantically to save his balky vehicle from a richly de- 
served fate. Not that he cared a whoop about the Ford, 
Fut he had a half-dozen eggs under the seat. Meanwhile 
Wallace tied his machine beside the road and hurried back 
to his companion’s assistance. Together they pushed and 
puffed, but each time they thought they had the thing 
started it would settle back again into its former comfort- 
able bed. Just when it looked as if those eggs would have 
to be eaten scrambled a final heave rolled the Ford off 
of the tracks in time to prevent mussing up the engine. 
Once safely off the tracks Dodd bethought him to look 
into the gasoline tank. It was as dry as a stranger in a 
Prohibition town. 


The assembly departments’ ball team defeated the 
switchboard departments’ players August Ist by a score 
of 1 to 0. Batteries—Assembly departments, Bennett 
and Goski; switchboard departments, Guinan, Waters and 
Neaurater. 


July 21st—To Mr. and Mrs. R. Green (engineering de- 
partment, New York), a son. 

August 10th.—To Mr. and Mrs. J. Williams (engineer- 
ing department, New York), a son. 

August 14th—To Mr. and Mrs. C. P. McConnell (en- 
gineering department, New York), a son. 

August 16th—To Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Adams (engi- 
neering department, New York), a daughter. 

To Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Collins, department 1827, Haw- 
thorne, a daughter. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


SOME SNAP SHOTS SNIPPED BY 
STUDENTS 


Some chaps choose commercial, 
manufacturing and engineering 
work as a matter of course. 

The men in McDonald’s depart- 
ment could put the quoit throwing 
game out of business—they make 
“ringers” so easily. 

It would be pretty hard to say 
just what political party the em- 
ployees of the Western adhere to, 
but the picnic disclosed the fact 
that “Theodore Roosevelt” had quite a following. 

Pryor, on inspection trip through the plant—‘“Does it 
wear out the wires to have electricity run through them ?” 


Herbert Metz 
Correspondent 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT 
J. H. Hellweg, Correspondent 


The following visitors looked us over during August: 
Professor Shepardson, professor of Electrical Engineer- 
ing at the University of Minnesota; Mr. Bachrach, Com- 
mercial Superintendent of the Chicago public schools, and 
a group of twenty Commercial High School teachers, Pro- 
fessor Lear, of Norwich University, and Professor Mc- 
Adams, of A. & M. College, Texas. 


During the month we had the pleasure of listening to a 
lecture on ‘‘Auditing Problems” by Mr. Smith of New 
York. 


ADDITIONAL REASONS WHY SERVICE MEN GO MAD 


The following scheduling appeared on a recent order 
for lead-covered cable from Chicago: 

“Material called for on this requisition required at des- 
tination not later than as soon as possible.” 


The Plaint of Cap Merrick Upon His Return From 
Vacation 


“I’m getting old,” says Cap, says he. 

“I’m just as lazy as can be. 

Pd rather sit and rock all day, 

Than motor o’er the rutty way. l 

I’ve tour’d two weeks and that’s enough, 

I think this touring’s pretty tough, 

I’d rather make the city’s parks, 

Than hike out on these all-day larks.” 

Boston, Atlanta, Kansas City, et al., take notice: The 

use of glass jars as visible containers for piece parts is 
standard practice. General Merchandise Letter C-3936.10 
(q. v.) tells all about it. 


Let’s call it a draw.—Eb. 


NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Some Hems of Interest from the General Departments 


GENERAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


ANOTHER DOUBLE LIFE EXPOSED! 
[From the Bell Telephone News] 


WEDDINGS 

Arthur G. Kingman, of the general 
traffic superintendent’s office, was mar- 
ried June 17th at Oak Park, Ill., to Min- 
nie Pauline Schaepe. Mrs. Kingman 
was formerly in the engineering depart- 
ment. They will be at home to their 
friends after August lst at 5039 North 
Robey Street, Chicago. 


Old Doc Estep—it’s funny hyw 
that man will break into print— 
wears rubber sport shoes at the of- 
fice. Some one has been unkind enough to say that Doc's 
work is so near to play that he has to wear ’em to get the 
proper inspiration. 


W. A. Wolff 
Correspondent 


The days must be getting shorter. As evidence, we 
present the following extract from New York Instruction 
No. 4, Supplement I, dealing with the maintenance and 
operation of flags: 

“Hoist one National flag half mast in forenoon and full 
mast in afternoon on middle pole from sunrise to sunset 
(except in stormy weather) on Decoration Day (May 


30th ).” 
er 


Twelfth Annual Jovian Congress 


REPARATIONS for the twelfth annual congress of 

the Jovian Order have practically been completed. 

The convention will be held in St. Louis, Mo., from 

October 14 to 16. The official headquarters will be at the 

Planters’ Hotel, while all business meetings and rejuvena- 

tions will take place at a local theatre. Although serious 

affairs are scheduled to take up the greater part of the 

time, there will be no lack of entertainment for the visiting 
Jovians and their wives. 


New Jovian Roster 


HE new roster of the Jovian Order is just off the 
j press. This book contains 721 pages, contains the 
constitution and by-laws of the Jovian Order, a 
list of the past and present grand officers of the order, 
and an article covering the mythological basis and plan 
upon which the Jovian Order was founded. 
The roster contains 12,282 names and addresses, cor- 
rected up to the moment of going to press. | 


It is being sold to Jovians only for $2.00, orders being 
handled by the Central Office of the Jovian Order, Syn- 
dicate Trust Building, St. Louis. 
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NEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT FROM NEW YORK AND THORNE 


NEW YORK 
ENGINEERING ENGLISH 


[From a Sign Recently Erected] 
NONE BUT MEMBERS OF THIS 
DEPARTMENT MUST PASS THIS DOOR 
IF YOU WANT TO SEE SOME ONE 
IN HERE USE A PHO- 

NE IN ROOM .... TO CALL THEM 
ON NO. .... 


R. Raymond is back from his vacation with his face 
decorated in accord- 
ance with the style 
long since set by the 
Swiss Angoras. Our 
first guess was that 
Raymond had joined 
the Swiss navy, but 
then we remembered 
the time when we 
asked him just what 
his job was. He said 
that he had handed to 
him everything that 
nobody else would 
take. 

You can’t blame 
whoever it was that 
passed the decorations along, but it does seem a shame 
that Raymond had to be the goat. 


Nobody would think for a moment of questioning the 
pre-eminent position of the Davis Cup matches as an in- 
ternational sporting event. Mind you, we say an. How- 
ever, the international event, beside which all others 
seemed to pale—gosh! how we’d like to be able to do this 
justice—like a common carbon beside a nitrogen Mazda, 
like a—all right, we’ll get down to business. 

You see it was this way. “Roast Beef of Old England” 
Cahusac was vaunting his prowess as a tennis player. He 
challenged all the world and Philadelphia. Nobody ven- 
tured to accept the challenge until there appeared on the 
scene “Wooden Nutmeg” Lacey. Immediately the situa- 
tion became tense, both sides mobilized, officials were se- 
lected, and the match was arranged. Lacey practiced 
nights and hacked change orders days. Cahusac had the 
No. 1-A semaphore set trembling. Wow! Zip! Bowie! 

(At this point please insert a little gloom, which thick- 
ens as the plot unfolds.) 

Suddenly, terrible news! The match was off! Cahusac 
disabled and unable to play!! He couldn’t get out of his 
chair. House doctor called. Hurried examination. Ha! 
Trouble was diagnosed! You know what you keep in 
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your shoes? Well, that’s where the patient had it. They 
were frozen to the floor. 


e 


HAWTHORNE 


F. M. Craft, who recently quit work and took up “effi- 
ciency,” has just made a valuable suggestion to C. C. 
Lucke. Mr. Craft advised him to cover his gear casing 
with a wig, and pointed out that if this had been done 
at the beginning of the summer it would have saved $20 
worth of fishing tools carried off by a big muscalonge 
when Mr. Lucke dropped them to prevent a foolish mos- 
quito from dulling its drill on the solid ivory. Mr. Lucke 
is delaying the adoption of the recommendation until 
cooler weather arrives. 


The girls of the engineering department, who were 
again overlooked when invitations were sent out for the 
13th annual department picnic on August 22nd, expected 
that that fact, combined with the “13,” would hoodoo the 
event and are consequently eagerly waiting for a report. 
Unfortunately the full account of the doings arrived too 
late for this issue of the News, but apparently the hoodoo 
failed to materialize. The next issue will tell all about it. 


HAWTHORNE CHESS CLUB PLAYS BELL TELEPHONE 
MEN 


The Hawthorne Chess Club played a social match with 
the Bell Telephone Chess and Checkers Club on the even- 
ing of July 24th. The match was played on the eighth 
floor of the Bell Telephone building. 


The features of the evening were match chess games 
between two of the star players of each club. The first 
game (“Sicilian Defense”) between L. Shallcross, Haw- 
thorne, and H. Lieberman, Bell Telephone, resulted in a 
draw. In the second game (“‘Queen’s Gambit”) J. M. 
Stahr, Hawthorne, won from K. B. Allured, Bell Tele- 
phone. 


The general results were as follows: 


Chess 

Won Draw Lost 
Hawthorne . ..............200- 26 4 18 
Bell Telephone ................ 18 4 26 

Checkers 

Won Draw Lost 
Hawthorne . o006.05402468 046% 40 3 52 
Bell Telephone ................ 52 3 40 


The Hawthorne Chess Club will have an election of 
officers about the middle of September. All chess players 
should begin to practice now and get ready for a good 
live season of chess next winter. 
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GENERAL 

Mr. Swope sailed for America August 15th, on the 
St. Louis, arriving in New York on August 21st. Mr. 
Wilkins has been heard from at London since the out- 
break of the European war, and all of the Americans with 
our allied factories are reported to be safe and well. 


Cd 


Francis J. G. Reuter, of department 2099, Hawthorne, 
sailed for Europe on July 30th, on board La Savoie. Mr. 
Reuter is an associate member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. At the time of sailing, he expect- 
ed to return about the middle of November. 


W. E. Duerstein, Jr., of the European general manu- 
facturing department, arrived at New York on July 29th 
for a two months’ visit. 


LONDON 
A. S. B. Fletcher, Correspondent 
LONDON SHOP FOREMEN GET-TOGETHER 


On Friday, July 17th, at 7 P. M., the foremen and the 
department heads of the manufacturing department as- 
sembled for dinner at Frascati’s Restaurant, Oxford 
Street, W. 

After dinner informal discussions were carried on, a 
large proportion of those present taking part. Our prob- 
lems were freely discussed, and many suggestions brought 
out in which all present showed a keen interest and an 
appreciation of each other’s difficulties. 


SECOND ANNUAL SPORTS 
By H. Barnett, Payroll Department 

The second annual sports took place on the club’s ath- 
letic grounds at Welling on Saturday, July 18,1914. The 
weather was fine, the attendance was good and each item 
was well contested, and nobody could honestly say that 
there were any run-away victories, the nearest approach 
being the inter-departmental relay race, which the En- 
gineers won in fine style. Another item which stood out 
clearly was the fine pulling of the Cable Shop tug-of-war 
team. After beating the shipping department and draw- 
ing office, they met the drum makers in the final. The 
first pull of this tie was finely contested, being eventually 
won by the cable shops. They simply walked away with 
their opponents at the second pull. This was mainly due 
to the fine coaching of the cable team, who obeyed their 
coach as one man. 

What might have been a bad accident occurred in the 
two-mile ‘Devil Take the Hindmost” cycle race; in fact, 
he nearly took the lot. Each man was going “all out” 
because the rule of the race is that the last man over the 
line at each lap retires, and they were bunched together, 
when suddenly all except two got somehow mixed up. 
One man extricated himself from the bunch and very 
pluckily continued the race, winning the third prize. For- 
tunately no one was seriously hurt. 

The cycle costume race was a good item. Our young 
friend Ellis tried to get into a Hindu turban, but finished 
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by winding it round his neck. Ted Evans, too, looked 
charming (in parts) in his columbine costume, but half 
way round the course the skirt became entangled in the 
wheel of his bike with the result that Ted and his skirt 
parted and the bike became hors de combat. Mrs. A. C. 
Dodge presented the prizes. 
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London’s Winning Team 


i J. 
Left to Right from Top: E. Brummitt (reserve); A. Lacey: 
Shaw; E. Strasburger (superintendent); C. Adams; A. Bradley; H. 
B. Osman (trainer); C. Blackburn; A. Loss; A. J. George (coach); 
P. Francis; G. Seaman. 


After the sports those present patronized the Western 
Electric Jolly Boys’ concert, or dancing green, where the 
Western Electric band played for the dances. 


GRIT 
THAT’S it! 
You’re not worth a bit 
Till you prove that you're fit , 
To be where the REAL men—the mighty ones, sit. 


Three years at college 

May fill you with knowledge: 
Your limbs may be strong, 
And your head may be long, 
But unless you’re a stayer 
A thoroughbred player, 
You’re ALL WRONG. 


Tis the sticker, 
The kicker, 
The man who’s the quicker, 
Who conquers in battle; 
His brains never rattle: 
Like a bull dog with his fangs on, 
His quarry, he hangs on, 
He knows he Sa win 
nd IN TIME he gets in. 
oe w Piper, Telephone Exchange. 


DEPARTMENT MOTTOES P 
The assembly departments, W. A. Loveday, PER 
have come forward with a proposition to adopt 8 e : 
ment motto and button. The design will be a aa i 
on a button about seven-eighths inch diameter, with 
motto “Generate a Good Spirit.” 
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Lines Prompted by the Photograph in the July Number An exhibition of smiles are giving, 
of Some Members of the Drafting Department And all of them are looking pleased— 
on the Woolwich Ferry Boat Standard practice—looking pleased. 

In London’s photographic sights But as we gaze at the picture that’s 

Appear’d a group of the “leading lights” Before us, a are eek by the hats; 

Of the drawing office, going home— Four different shapes offend our eyes— 

Standard practice—going home. Dear boys, why don’t you standardize? 

Four of the smartest draftsmen living —One of the Girls in 623. 
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Belgian Soldiers Leaving the Antwerp Factory A Bivouac in the Old Shipping Department 


Belgian Soldiers in the Antwerp Factory 


HE accompanying photographs, showing soldiers have called out three-thirteenths of their reserves, bring- 
T from the Belgian army quartered in the Antwerp ing the number of men now in the army up to 100,000. 
factory, were sent to the News by Gerald Jacques, This has been done because Belgium lies directly between 
of the Antwerp engineering department. The photo- France and Germany, and it looks as though Belgium 
graphs were taken on July 30th, the negative hurriedly would become the battle-ground of these two powers; also 


developed, and rough prints mailed on the 31st. because Belgium possesses one of the most important ports 
Mr. Jacques’ letter, which was written before the pres- in Europe, namely, Antwerp. 

ent European war had been declared, reads in part as “Five hundred of the soldiers have been billeted on our 

follows : : factory in Antwerp, also five hundred next door at the 
“As a precautionary measure, the Belgian authorities tramway depot shed.” . 


Filling Their Canteens 


Types of Belgian Soldiers, Antwerp Factory 


— ee e. aŮ—. 
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HOW THE “BOSS” HOLDS HIS JOB 


INE out of every ten men are willing to admit that 
they know more than their superiors. At night 
they talk it over with their wives, and together 

they marvel much how “the boss” manages to hold his po- 
sition. “You ought to have his job, Charley,” declares the 
fond little woman, and the next day she goes forth among 
the neighbors and tells how the factory would have to shut 
down if it wasn’t for her Charley. 


Now (let the truth be told) Charley is an exceptionally 
good machinist. Every grumbling milling machine in the 
place knows him as its master and the haughty verticals 
eat out of his hands. But when you take Charley out of 
a machine shop you amputate his personality. He has 
never taken an interest in anything else. Many men have 
passed him, graduating from the shop to the higher execu- 
tive positions—bright, alert fellows, hard loyal workers, 
who knew every part of the other fellow’s job where it 
overlapped theirs and had a good general knowledge of 
the rest of it besides. Yes, Charley admits they were good 
men—but he had a shade on them as a machinist, at that. 

The truth of the matter is that Charley is like a watch- 
maker sitting with his glass to his eye—he sees his own job 
in exaggerated proportions but everything else is out of 
focus. The machine shop is his one and only game; he 
can’t play the other fellow’s. 

Now “the boss” is different. Somehow he succeeds in 
giving the other man points on how to play his own game. 
Many a time, after Charley has outlined his method of 
making some part, “the boss,” by questions, suggestions 


and criticisms, leads him to the discovery of a better 
method. 


What is the explanation? When some one returns the 
cbvious answer that the man in charge has “executive 
ability” you are perfectly justified in adding “whatever 
that is.” For truly it is an elusive thing to corner and 
analyze. Why can one man handle a large number of men 
and make them work together harmoniously and efficiently 
while another man of equal brain power fails completely ? 


Perhaps two phrases would go far toward explaining it 
—“largeness of view” and “knowledge of men.” The suc- 
cessful executive picks out the big things and sees to get- 
ting them done. He does not lose himself in a maze of 
details. The microscopic things he leaves to others. His 
work is to see that they do them promptly and efficiently. 
The way they do them is their business. He only makes it 
his business so far as that is necessary to determine 
whether it is the best way. 


He knows how to “size men up.” By questioning them 
he determines whether they have given sufficient thought 
to the problem assigned to them. He discovers in their 
explanations the slurred-over points about which they ap- 
pear a little bit doubtful and compels them to expose their 
own errors and to find a way to remedy them. 


His must be a steady hand—one that can hold a score 
of reins and never pull the wrong one. A cool head, too, 
is needed—yes, and a keen eye for the road, a quick wit 
for the gulleys and an abiding faith in his team. A touch 
of the whip here, a chirp of encouragement there and he 
makes every ounce of pull count. Woe to the driver who 
drops the whip on the wrong horse, who eases his lines 
at the wrong time. A plunging team, an unseen rut, a 
trace breaking in a tight place and what becomes of the 
wagon—and the driver ? 


Yes, perhaps you do know more than your boss—about 
some things, at least—but could you manage a job like 
this? There are lots of them begging for men who can. 


INCE the last issue of the News, a great war has enveloped 

Europe. As the Western Electric Company has such a large 
international business, and as it is allied with a number of factories 
in Europe, such an international conflict must of necessity seriously 
affect our work. Several of our allied factories are closed, and 
doubtless many of the employees are now loyally serving their coun- 
tries on the field of battle. Our readers will generally regret this 
tremendous struggle with its consequent suffering and loss of life, 
and hope that peace may soon come to the warring nations. 


The News is indeed fortunate in being able to present in this 
issue first hand information directly from the seat of war. Mr. 
Jacques, of Antwerp, with true newspaper instinct mailed the photo- 
graphs of the Belgian soldiers without stopping to have the prints 
finished. The four pictures reproduced on page 25 were received in 
America as proofs. 


Mr. Swope cabled the News on August 15, as he was sailing, that 
he would have an article ready for the News upon his arrival, and 
publication was held up in order to include this valued contribution. 


The personal letters from Antwerp will likewise be read with 
great interest by our employees. The News has taken the liberty of 
quoting from these letters without securing permission from the 
writers, and takes this means of expressing its appreciation to Mr. 
Oastler and Mr. Woodward as well as to Mr. Jacques and Mr. Swope. 
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Employees’ Pension, Benefit and Insurance Fund Notes 


A LETTER FROM ONE OF OUR VETERANS P. S.—I see by the News that Mr. Uhrig wrote about 
San Diego, Cal., July 10, 1914. the Indian war in the May number. I was in the Indian 
Western Electric News. war for three years, from 1866 to 1869. | 


EAR Sirs: 
As I am an old West- 
ern veteran, I would be 
glad to see this in your maga- 
zine. I was with the Western 
Union about four years when 


STATEMENT OF BENEFIT PAYMENTS FOR THE FIRST 
SIX MONTHS OF 1914 
Death 
Sickness Accident Pensions Benefits Total 
January ... $4,783.00 $2,333.65 $3,040.84 $1,158.56 $11,316.05 
February .. 4,628.95 3,177.68 3,042.68 3,229.16 14,078.47 


the Western Electric bought March .... 7,246.76 2,620.70 3,086.25 2,000.00 14,953.71 

them out in May, 1872. April ..... 6,014.37 2,191.80 3,086.25 4,009.25 15,301.67 
For sixteen years I repaired May eee eee 5,666.90 2,013.76 3,086.25 3,660.00 14,426.91 

all kinds of telegraph instru- June ...... 6,576.83 3,084.59 3,116.25 00.00 12,777.67 

ments. We then moved to Total ....$34,916.81 $15,422.16 $18,458.52 $14,056.97 $82,854.48 

Clinton Street where I worked J. P. Monter 

on cable samples and did va- DEATHS 


rious kinds of work under different foremen. Then I 
worked on small tool work until one morning, in Septem- 
ber, 1905, while on my way to work, I was stricken with 
paralysis and have been crippled since. Five days after 
that happened, my wife died. 

At that time, the Company gave me $100, as they did 
when I lost a part of one of my fingers. They have since 
given me a pension, for which I am very thankful. 

My special regards to Mr. Johnston and ex-President 
Barton for all kindness shown to me. Salute all other 


Death benefits have been paid to the dependents of the 
following deceased employees: 

M. Kranz, d. June 22nd, Hawthorne. 

E. W. Huhn, d. June 26th, Hawthorne. 

J. F. Smith, d. July 23d, Installation. 

Walter Carman, d. April 10th, New York. 

Timothy Sullivan, d. May 15th, New York. 

Chas. J. Peycke, d. July 16th, Engineering, New York. 


comrades for me. LOS ANGELES 
I am here in San Diego, enjoying sunshine in my 78th We note in the July issue of the News that Denver 
year. boasts of having received total payments of only $26.32 
_ Truly yours, from the Benefit Fund. We can go that record one better. 


[Signed] J. P. MONTER. Our total amounts to only $17. 


Ca 
Sunbeam Sales Conference apolis; W. H. Van Skaik, Omaha; E. L. Dee, Salt Lake 
HE “Sunbeam Boosters” held their fifth annual Clty; E- C. Andrews, Los Angeles; R. D. Cummings, 
T conference at Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, July Dallas; E. W. Woodbury, Denver. 
27th to July 30th, all of the Western Electric 
houses being represented except Cincinnati. 

The conference this year differed from those of other 
years, being patterned after the Western Electric sales 
conferences, which have proved so successful. There were 
Seven tents, each covering some special line, such as, 
Proper Lamp for the Circuit, Engineering, Publicity, Re- 
search Laboratory, Ivanhoe Metal Line, Commercial De- 
velopment and Holophane Line. These are the principal 
factors in the lamp business to-day, and each salesman 
was required to spend at least one hour in each tent. 

The sessions were arranged for the mornings and even- 
ings, the afternoons being devoted to sports—swimming, 
tennis, baseball, brevet-pool, or a lounge in one of the 
numerous hammocks which dotted the grounds. The con- 
ference was in charge of H. B. Vanzwoll, and those who Sunbeam Conferees, July 27-30, 1914 
attended were: W. V. Dolan, New York; T. J. Rider, ; ; 
Chicago; C. E. Fee, New York; F. W. Koch, New York; A pleasant surprise to E. W. Rockafellow, Assistant 
T. W. Simpson, Boston; P. W. Miller, Buffalo; S. Green- General Sales Manager, was the inauguration of ‘“Rocka- 
field, Philadelphia; J. G. McNeely, Pittsburgh; I. I. fellow Week” in the sale of Type “C” Nitrogen lamps. 
Hance, Richmond; W. E. Lotspeich, Atlanta; L. D. Col- Each booster made a special effort, and the results were 
lins, Cleveland; H. C. Olmstead, Chicago; J. A. Baker, wired to Mr. Rockafellow just before leaving for the con- 
St. Louis; C. L. Wells, Kansas City; P. Joslyn, Minne- ference.—W. V. Dolan. 


F.W. W. After Graduation. 
“The Crime of the Colleges”) 


(Fig. 23 from 


Freddie’s Birthplace and Early Training. Background Shows Birthplace; Foreground 


Shows Training 


THE TOASTMASTER 


AIR SEX AND INSECTS :—Houghton, Alleghany 
County, New York, is a very exclusive place. It 
only appears on the very largest maps and refuses 

to allow passenger trains to stop at its horse-block unless 
they are invited by the display of a special signal. It is 
the largest place in the world for its size, being 1.6924 


times the size of ten cents’ worth 
of radium. Here on the 16th of 
April, 1881, an historical event 
occured by the name of Fred- 
erick Wilson Willard. 

The only feverishly exciting 
events at Houghton were the 
Sunday services and the Wed- 
nesday evening prayer meetings, 
with an occasional really big 
day when there was a funeral, 
and Freddy, whose young blood 
thirsted for excitement, early 
decided to be a pastor bold. 
With that end in view he at- 
tended a theological seminary 
for a time after completing the 
work of the district school. 

It looked for a while as if 
Satan would have to go into in- 
voluntary bankruptcy, but just 
when things were at their worst 
Freddie left theological school 
and started to high school at 
Erie, Pa. Erie is not named 
after the railroad because it is 


so terribly rough, as you surmise. 


town, of German parentage. 


Technical Superintendent Willard (Note size of his hat 
and blank, awe-struck faces of his associates) 


It is a good respectable 


When he graduated from the high school in 1899 he 
gave up walking the steep and narrow path and took a 
job with the Pennsylvania railroad, where he could travel 


on a pass. 


In 1901 Willard left railroading to enter the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, where he got his first engineering ex- 


perience learning to handle the famous Michigan ‘1loco- 
motive” (which is a college yell, Eloise—not a train of 
thought). His life among the wild rah-rah boys was in- 
terrupted by two years work for the Trunk Line Freight 
Association, so that it was 1906 (central time) when the 
tired faculty at last handed him his sheep-skin, gave him 
back his goat and watched him 
break a hole through the hori- 
zon in the direction of Clinton 
Street. 

He was bound for the old 
Western Electric factory to ask 
for a job. The Company heard 
his plea, was taken in complete- 
ly, and so took him in. They 
offered him a job as chemist in 
the old laboratory on the 10th 
floor and he laid aside all hopes 
of heaven and accepted. 

Well, perhaps there could be 
a worse lot than that gang of 
chemists. So far as I know, at 
least, they were not cannibals. 
But they were not the kind of 
boys you would care to have 
Freddie associate with. They 
were rough, boisterous fellows, 
not a bit ladylike. I know that 
some people say our Freddie 
was the worst in the lot, but he 
just had to protect himself. 
Here’s the way they treated the poor lamb :— 

One day when he was seated tranquilly on a cold elec- 
trie hot-plate waiting for the quitting whistle to blow, 
Ed Frost, who was hired as a chemist but who work 
most of his time at the villain business, fell to work wit 
unwonted industry, surreptitiously coating & part 0 na 
floor with beeswax. After this task was finished Ed, 
ciding that a cold hot-plate was entirely too paradoxica, 
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sneaked up and turned on the “juice.” Soon a smell arose 
which to a cook would have meant that the pork chops 
needed turning. To Ed it meant trouble, and he pru- 
dently took a lead of half way around the laboratory 
bench. Simultaneously Willard decided that a heavy fall 
of Frost would help materially in cooling things off and 
started for Ed hot-foot (and otherwise). Ed made one 
circuit of the laboratory to get Willard well under way 
and then dodged around the corner of the bench, where 
the beeswax was spread. By slowing up carefully and 
watching his step Frost got over it safely, but Willard 
had too much momentum. He tried to throw in the re- 
verse, but found that when a man has burned his britches 
behind him there is no turning back. He hit that curve 
like Ty Cobb landing on a bush-leaguer’s slants. With 
one of his legs trying to pull him on in the vain pursuit 
of Frost and the other insisting on an entirely different 
direction, there was only one thing for Willard to do, so 
with considerable emphasis he did it—where the blisters 
were thickest—and let his legs fight it out between them- 
selves. After that he got a transfer to New York in June, 
1908. The following January he married and settled 
down. 

The next summer saw Frederick back again at Haw- 
thorne, detailed for special work on the black enamel used 
to insulate wire. Strange blue fumes are said to have 
arisen from the “dope house” during this period, mingled 
with talk hot enough to singe the feathers off of a sailor’s 
parrot. The Prince of Darkness himself is said-to have 
been seen in the place with Willard on no less than three 
distinet occasions. I very much regret that I can’t vouch 
for this personally, but I do know that either by mixing 
himself with Satan or by sating himself with mixin’, Wil- 


lard at length hit upon the right dope. The devil de- 
parted, they say, with the signed contract in his pocket 
and Frederick was transferred to the engineering of 
methods department of the C., R. & I. Shops. In Janu- 
ary, 1912, he was made head of this department. 

But October 1, 1913, was the proud day! On that date 
our little Freddie became Frederick Wilson Willard, 
Technical Superintendent of the Cable, Rubber and In- 
sulating Shops, Hawthorne Works, Western Electric 
Company. Something sonorous in the way of titles, isn’t 
it? Try it over a couple of times on your 88-note player- 
piano. But keep the soft pedal on or you’ll smash some- 
thing. Looks good in writing, too. Willard was so fond 
of it that he always signed his name “F. W. Willard, 
Technical Sup.,” until he had a little trouble at the res- 
taurant. It happened like this:— 

He made out his check for Hamburger steak (15 cents) 
and coffee (5 cents). Total, 20 cents.: (Minimum charge 
in service section, 20 cents. Books balanced; nothing to 
explain to the wife.) To his surprise the waitress brought 
him a bowl of soup along with his order and handed back 
his check with a 25 cent hole torn in it. He called 
Chopard and remonstrated vigorously. 

“Look here, Chopard!’ he shouted. “Here I’m charged 
five cents for some soup I didn’t order at all.” 

Chopard examined the check. After satisfying himself, 
his manner became a mixture of apology at contradicting 
a gentleman and firmness in the justice of his cause. 

“But, Meestaire Willar’,” he protested, “you have order 
heem an’ you mus’ pay. Non, non, non, Monsieur! Mil- 
les pardonnes, but I know! I see him here on zee check. 
Look, Monsieur, here at ze top eet sav: ‘F. W. Willar’, 
take nickel soup.’ ” 


Two Late Letters from Antwerp 


EADERS of the News will probably be inter- 
ested in reading two letters from Antwerp, one 
dated about a week before Belgium actually became 

embroiled in the great European conflict and the other, 
very likely the last that can be expected from Antwerp 
for some time, written just as actual hostilities were about 
to begin. 

The first, from J. R. Oastler, buyer at Antwerp, reads 
in part as follows: 


Antwerp, July 31, 1914. 
Mr. J. R. Tulloch, Foreign Sales Department, New York Mail. 
My dear Tulloch: 


As you are probably aware from the newspapers, we have been 
going through some pretty hot times during the past week, and I 
have just received word by telephone from the U. S. Consul to say 
that * © * the German Emperor has officially declared war 
against Russia. 

As a matter of fact, little Belgium has been mobilizing during 
the past week and the day before yesterday a staff of officers came 
to the factory with an order from the government demanding lodg- 
ing room for 500 soldiers. 

One unfortunate circumstance is perhaps the undoubted scarcity 
of food stuffs, * * * the statement having been made by mili- 

tary authority about a month ago that the entire food at the present 
time in Belgium would not last more than two weeks. * * * 
It has just occurred to me as a precautionary measure that you 
might send me by next steamer one hundred pounds of buckwheat 

* * > also six dozen quart tins of baked beans of your choice 

and twelve dozen of Campbell’s soups, composed of split pea, to- 

mato, ox tail and mock turtle. 
Yours truly, 
[Signed] J. R. OASTLER. 


The other letter is from F. T. Woodward of the Ant- 


werp Patent Department and was forwarded by the Lon- 
don office. 

Antwerp, Belgium, August 4, 1914. 
Dear Mr. Tanner: 

This is probably the last news you will receive from the Patent 
Department in Europe for a considerable period and there is great 
doubt as to your getting this. 

As we were in general committee meeting on Friday last until 
Six, mobilization declared in Germany at three and in Belgium at 
seven, panic for hard money all Friday afternoon and Saturday, 
ultimatum from Germany to Belgium at six Sunday afternoon, re- 
fusal by Belgium at seven Monday morning, a state of siege de- 
clared in Antwerp Monday afternoon, lifted Monday night and 
redeclared this (Tuesday) morning, you can see that we have been 
quite fully occupied. 

Friday night I got a telephone message from my family at the 
seashore that they had no money to buy food with, all credit buying 
having been called off and cash demanded. Affairs did not seem 
to be so very bad here so I left Saturday noon to spend Sunday 
with them, leaving Adams in charge. Grisel had already gone to 
join the colors and I think Reding had also. Rouillier was called 
out Monday. 

Monday I found I could not get back to Antwerp. Troop trains 
were occupying the roads. To-day, however, I started at six A. M. 
and arrived here at one. What was my surprise to find the office 
closed and everybody gone. 

I have got things in the best order I can, although you can under- 
stand that practically nothing could be done in our business in so 
short a time even if the mails were running, which they have not 
since Friday. 

Well, farewell, I have got to raise the money to-night somewhere. 
It is sure a hardship trying to do anything or to find anybody with 
the telephone service turned off. 

Regards to everybody. Yours very truly, 


[Signed] F. T. Woopwarp. 


Off for the Quoit Contest 


NEW YORK’S BASEBALL TEAM 
EW people realized, when the transmission labora- 
tory organized a baseball team early this spring, that 
the outcome would be a New York “Western Elec- 
tric” team. 

With a small following of loyal rooters the team played 
several games with a fair amount of success. While major 
league ball playing was perhaps wanting, there was 
plenty of enthusiasm. 

Another team was later formed in the apparatus de- 
sign division, these two teams then representing the ball 
players of the building. 

The apparatus design division had scheduled a game 
with the Central Y. M. C. A. of Brooklyn, and, desiring 
more baseball talent than their team alone could furnish, 
selected a nine from both of the existing teams, together 
with employees from other departments. 

This game, resulting in a victory, naturally had an in- 
fluence on the baseball situation. 

A self-appointed committee called on C. A. Finley, of 
the engineering transmission laboratory, and asked him 
to act as organizer of a ball team to represent the entire 
building. 

Mr. Finley, who is a baseball enthusiast, with B. R. 
Baird, also of the transmission laboratory, organized a 
fairly good nine. On the following Saturday this new 
team won a victory over the Central Y. M. C. A. of 
Brooklyn. This second victory was encouraging, but it 
showed that even better material yet could be obtained. 

After the team had won several more games it was 
thought advisable to put baseball on more of a business 
basis, so a committee, consisting of C. A. Finley, chair- 
man, B. R. Baird, and R. E. Webster, was appointed. 

The Company having granted the use of the Company 
name, uniforms and a complete outfit were immediately 
purchased and notices were posted calling for candidates. 

Recruits are being tried out as fast as possible. 

It is hoped that before long the best obtainable material 
will represent the Company in New York, and that the 
games played by the team will not only be interesting but 
will make the Western Electric Company proud of its 
baseball representatives. 

The schedule of games remaining to be played is as 
follows: Steinway Piano Co.; Riker-Hegeman Company ; 
Denison Tag Co.; American Locomotive Co.; Publie Serv- 
ice Corporation of Jersey City; Manhattan Electrical 
Supply Co.; Erie Railroad Company; Prospect Park Y. 
M. C. A.; General Electrice Company. 


The Contestants 


ATHLETICS 


THAT QUOIT FEST 

Despite all reports, rumors and plain dope, New York 
is not suffering from a lack of athletic victories. Last 
month another cup was tucked away in the strong box. 

The whole affair was arranged and carried through in 
the most quiet manner. Even the New York harbor police 
did not suspect the intention of the party when the trim 
little launch Dorothy dropped her lines at the Battery 
and headed out Long Island Sound for The-Great-And- 
Only - First - Time - Intercity - Interstate - Interecompany- 
Quoit-Contest on the Port Washington, Long Island, 
greens. Eighteen sturdy athletes contested for the honors. 

To be sure New York gets the championship cup, but 
some consolation goes to poor old Hawthorne, for Bert 
Filer received a handsome prize—a cut glass bottle of 
double-distilled, double-extracted, double-corked perfume, 
handsomely attached to yards and yards of flowing green 
ribbon. 

Herr Al. Pruessman was presented with a second and 
third helping of the “sea-shore” dinner which followed 
the contest. Heiny Warnecke was presented with a mas- 
sive ever-blooming, ever-lasting lemon plant, and Berry 
received a valuable sterling cigarette case (standard No. 
7d finish), loaded with fragrant “Home Runs.” 

The following were entertained: Out of towners—G. 
Taylor, N. E. T. & T. Co., Boston; J. Frankenberg, P. T. 
Co., Providence; J. Danner, B. K. Filer, and A. Pruess- 
man of Hawthorne and elsewhere. In-and-outers—C. A. 
Berry, A. T. & T. Co., A. Wassmer and A. C. Thomas, 
N. Y. T. Co., E. V. Adams, *W. C. Adams, W. L. Filer, 
T. R. George, R. R. Ireland, J. B. Reddig, *W. F. Smith, 
A. H. Vorum, H. Warnecke and *J. Wolff. 


* Committee with a capital C. 


Best Star Orders of Interest July 6 to Aug. 11 
FIRST GROUP 
New York 
OUR 250 kva transformers and 11 10-150 h. p. 
motors. C. K. Brackett. 


SECOND GROUP 
Philadelphia 
One hundred seventy-three thousand feet of 18-92 pair 
10-13-16 gauge duplex lead-covered cable. Office. 


THIRD GROUP 
Cleveland 
One million feet of No. 18 reinforced portable lamp 
cord. R. A. Parkinson. 
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Vacuum Cleaner 
A New Model at a New Price 


Vacuum Cleaners can be purchased 
32 ð 0 at all prices. But look further than 


the price tag. sesass 


as 
Including extension Here is a cleaner with a reputation HHHH 
nozzle for cleaning back of it—more than thirty years of HHH 
under furniture— manufacturing experience. When HHH 
anexclusivefeature we introduce this new cleaner at the HH} 
price of $32.50 we claim for it the best HHFH 
value in the vacuum cleaner market. HHH 


You never saw one just like it. This HHH 
is the cleaner VOT built like a broom. HHEH 


It is designed along new lines. HHHH 


The illustrations in the circles tell HH} 
some of the story. The handle ina HHHH 


N natural position— the double frame sess 

I yy) supporting the dustbag—both make ZEH 
Za for easy operation and convenient HHH 
storage. l HEN 

The extension nozzle for cleaning isss: 


under low furniture is part of the HHH 
regular equipment — likewise a new HHH 


type of attachment for picking up HHH 
Segaue 

threads. HHH 
SeGanus 

This Model 11 is so new and so un- SHE: 
usual that you cannot afford to buy HH 

a vacuum cleaner without learning HHT 
first about this one. It can be easily HEH 
purchased in your city or town. HEHH 

LLIT] 


There is a Western Electric Vacuum HH 
Cleaner for every need—both port- HHH 
able and stationary types. Sease: 


Ask for booklet No. 20-M. 
Write to our nearest house below. 


Extension 
Nozzle in Use 


H csessssesesssseessseesssesssesceesse 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “* Bell” Telephones 


E 


k Atlant Chi St. Louis Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
Ne Rig Richmond Maceukes Indianapolis Oklahoma City Omaha _ Oakland 
Philadelphia Savannah Pittsburgh Minneapolis Dallas Salt Lake City Seattle 
Boston Cincinnati Cleveland St. Paul Houston Los Angeles Portland 
New Orleans EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED Detroit 


This announcement of our New Vacuum Cleaner will appear in 
several of the October popular magazines 
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TURN NIGHT TIME 
INTO DAY TIME 


The brilliant white glow of the 
SUNBEAM MAZDA lamp pro- 
vides the best substitute for 
sunlight. For interior or street 
lighting—for direct or indirect 
illumination—there are no more 
effective lighting units than 


Western Electric Company 
SUNBEAM MAZDA LAMPS 


New Street Series “National Quality di New 750 and 
Type of 1000-watt 
SUNBEAM MAZDA , 


SUNBEAM MAZDA 


There is a size for every illumination requirement—the multiple type for 
homes, shops, factories, theatres and other buildings—the new series 
type for street lighting purposes. The SUNBEAM MAZDA gives 
three times as much light as the old style carbon lamp—for the 
same amount of current consumed. 


Every SUNBEAM MAZDA lamp is built for service— 
the wire-drawn filament is strong enough to withstand 
any ordinary handling 


it burns at any angle. 


Five 4o-watt lamps packed ina carton cost $1.50. 
Prices of other sizes on application. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 
8,000,000 ‘‘ Bell” Telephones 


463 West Street 
New York 


Houses in All Principal 
Cities of the U. S. 
and Canada 


Agents 
Everywhere 


VOLUME III, No. 8 


An Important Communication to All 
Western Electric Employees 


Western Electric Co. 


463 West Street 
Pew Bork 


OFFICE OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT 


N view of the very intimate and close relations of our Com- 
pany with Companies in Europe and Japan, some of which 

are on either side of the war, it is especially important that, 
in writing Company letters to any of these houses, all partisan 
reference to the war, and personal opinions and preferences in 
regard to the war, should be omitted. In personal correspond- 
ence of individuals of the Company in America with individuals 
of the companies abroad, wherever expressions of opinion in 
regard to the war are made, they should not be written on 
Company stationery or enclosed in Company envelopes, or in- 
cluded in Company mail. 
Many of our friends from America are stationed at houses 

or factories in the countries engaged in the struggle, and you will 
assist them and assist the Company also by a close observance of 
the above request. 


Vice-President. 


i A View of the Eiffel Tower From the Windows of the Paris 
Factory 


Paris Automobiles Seized for Mobilization and Parked for 
Immediate Use 


Paris in War Time 
By C. H. Minor, District Manager 


T the present time all the world is watching the 
great battle of the nations in Europe. The em- 
ployees of the Western Electric Company have a 

special interest in this conflict because of the important 
factories situated in these countries. 
Members of the American organiza- 
tion probably have had more details 
regarding the progress of the war to 
date than we have had in Europe, 
because in each country there the 
newspapers are subject to severe 
censorship. As a rule they are al- 
lowed to publish only favorable re- 
ports and articles that tend to satis- 
fy the general public. We have had 
many difficult problems to solve and 
some trying experiences. 


Last Week in July 

While there were rumors of war 
through Europe from the time of 
the assassination of the Crown 
Prince of Austria-Hungary, yet it 
was only during the last week of 
July that the situation assumed a 
serious aspect. There was intense 
excitement in each country and 
every hour we learned of develop- 
ments communicating that war was 
inevitable. On July 29th we were 
ordered to find accommodations for 
about 500 Belgian soldiers in our factory at Antwerp. 
The preliminary mobilization of the Belgian forces did 
not of necessity mean war, but indicated that the Belgians 
were disposed to resist any violation of their territory. 


Signs of Trouble 


One of the first inconveniences in time of war is caused 
by the hoarding of gold and silver coins. Before war was 
actually declared practically all coins disappeared. You 
found that your paper bills were of no value unless you 
were prepared to leave the change or buy an article of 
approximately the value of your bill. On Friday, July 
31st, in taking the train for Paris, I was unable to send a 
telegram because I could not produce the exact amount of 
change to pay for the message. When I wished to enter 


C. H. Minor 


the dining car at Brussels, I found that it had been 

changed into one of the new style tram cars, which 1 

believe you call ‘‘pay-as-you-enter.” This express train 

proved to be the last one between Antwerp and Paris 
until after the mobilization. 


Foreigners 

For years every country in Eu- 
rope has invited tourists, not only to 
see its museums and castles and 
beauties of nature, but has learned 
to look forward to the annual for- 
eign invasion as furnishing one of 
the chief sources of revenue. With- 
in a day we found our welcome van- 
ished, and all foreigners under sus- 
picion. Every person had to show 
his colors, and vendors of small 
American flags did a rushing busi- 
ness. It was not enough to say “I 
am American.” This statement must 
be supported by a passport or Con- 
sular certificate, followed by a po- 
lice certificate, called Permis de Se- 
jour (“Permit to Remain”). To 
reach the American Consul’s office 
in Paris I waited in line for three 
hours. To get the papers from the 
Police Commissioner it took a much 
longer time. We were given four 
days in which to obtain the neces- 
sary credentials. In some parts of Paris people waited 
in line for days to obtain their papers. These police 
papers were satisfactory for identification, but were not 
always satisfactory if you desired to travel or were in the 
street after eight o’clock at night. 

On the boat returning to America, I heard many Amer- 
icans complaining of the difficulties they encountered in 
securing the necessary clearance papers. It seems to me, 
however, in view of the fact that the French Government 
was primarily interested at that time in mobilizing its 
troops, that the treatment of the American travelers was 
beyond criticism. 

Mobilization 

The general order for mobilization of the entire French 

army was posted at four o’clock, August lst. The excite- 
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Hew Planchon, Chief Engineer of the G. W. Jenkins, Apparatus Engineer, Paris L. Devaux, Equipment Engineer, Paris Fac- 


Paris Factory, in Uniform 


ment was intense. Our factory is located within two 
blocks of the military school and on the same avenue as 
the Des Invalides, so that we saw many of the sad scenes 
of farewell as the first men reported for service. 

When the American army starts for war it is always 
with bands playing and banners fly- 
ing. The French had no music. The 
French people, by tradition gay and 
happy, living in a city of life, be- 
came a sad, solemn-faced people, 2 
and the city was plunged in dark- 
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Factory tory, in Uniform 


tatoes, two pounds of sugar, one pound of rice, ete. Hav- 
ing secured the maximum quantity at one store I immedi- 
ately started for another and in this manner obtained a 
reasonable supply of standard products. Paris, however, 
has not suffered for food. The military authorities have 


controlled prices so that there has 
~-=- —- been no suffering caused by increase | 


in price of foodstuffs. Fresh vege- 
tables were plentiful and cheap. 
Our principal difficulty was caused 
by the closing of small shops. 
France has a lot of small shops, and 
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closed, with Matson Francaise 
(“French Store”) painted on the 
shutters, and a statement that the 
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to war. Many of the hotels closed 
at once, as all the male help went to 
the front. Later on, many of these | 
hotels were converted into hospitals. 
Transportation was badly demor- 
alized. Railroad stations were 
crowded with soldiers, where the 
final farewells between the men and 
their wives and children were most 
affecting to see. Subways stopped 
running for lack of men. But few 
taxicabs were running, as their 
drivers had gone to the war and the 
government had taken possession of 
most motor vehicles as well as the 
sources of supply of gasolene. It is interesting to note 
that in spite of the fact that the demand for carriages 
and taxicabs was far in excess of the supply, the rates 
Were not increased. One of the transportation companies 
published a notice in the newspapers to the effect that it 
was as patriotic a duty to continue to drive a taxicab 
without charging exorbitant rates, as it was to go to the 
front as a soldier. 

If the French are noted for hoarding gold, they should 
equally be called famous for hoarding supplies in a time 
of danger. On Saturday afternoon, August Ist, all gro- 
cery stores were besieged. Realizing the importance of 
having something to eat, I joined one of these lines and 
after waiting two hours, obtained entrance. Here all pur- 
c were limited. You could have four pounds of po- 
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owner and his employees had gone a E cela ae 
wv. ne Ste feu “ 


Mr. Minor’s Passport from Havre 


i military service, the business must 
Y na close. Gradually your. grocer, 
es butcher, and finally your baker left 
you to hunt a new source of supply. 

The Paris factory employs nor- 
mally about 550 men. Practically 
all of the heads of departments in 
our organization were called for mil- 
itary service and we were, therefore, 
powhe sna ee forced temporarily, to close the 
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ma ae plant. It was indeed a trying ex- 
wien. fancy perience for me to have to say good- 
pr er ae bye to these workmen. Fine fellows 


they were, whom, in their daily tasks, 
I had come to respect and honor and 
here they were in a long line bravely 
leaving behind them all that was 
dear and gladly going forth to their 
country’s defense. May the fortunes 
of war bring them back again. Mr. Domange, commer- 
cial manager, departed for Verdun, where he is a lieu- 
tenant in the Sth Regiment of the Artillery. Mr. Robert, 
shop superintendent, is captain of the Territorial Artil- 
lery and assistant to the manager of the cartridge factory 
at Vincennes. Mr. Planchon, chief engineer, is in the 3rd 
Regiment of the Heavy Artillery at Joinville. Mr. De- 
vaux, equipment engineer, is in the telephone service near 
Verdun. Mr. Dumesny was able to remain in Paris and 
is now in charge of the factory. 

It was very difficult to secure enough small money to 
pay our employees. We succeeded, however; in doing 
this, by paying two or three workmen together, for in- 
stance, giving three workmen a bill for one hundred 
francs with a certain amount in postage stamps to equal 
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FECIENTY Ni PPANS. ANTWERP 

WONK. SHIPMENTS 10 LONDON CONTINUE ee . 
CASES YESTERDAY. GOOD TELECIAPH SERVICE SLOM WAILS. 
INTERCHANGE YI ISS NOY FEASIBLE AI PRESENT: PAANO WORKING 
TREE MUNOPED EMPLOVEES CONDITIONS UNCHARGED: oo LE SLQw 
TRAVEL ROUTES OPER. JUDO 1S GOIN, Aare Dav. MILAR 
GOAKING Fuck TIVE ESPECTS NEAR FUTURE STATIN OPOERS. 
CASH BALANCES SATISFACTORY ALL HOUSES. 


FREDERICK WILKINS 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
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Two Late Cablegrams from Mr. Wilkins 


the total wages due them. During the first four days we 
were in a veritable war camp. All automobiles and trucks 
were requisitioned and on the big feld in front of the 
military school there were at one time more than one 
thousand automobiles in line. In front of my apartments 
there was established a horse market. Later, you could 
see the horses purchased by the various markets estab- 
lished in Paris, under the trees on the Avenue Breteuil, 
in front of our factory. 


In the Bois de Boulogne, on the famous Longchamps 
race track, there were quartered 20,000 sheep and 10,000 
eattle. The sight was as strange there as it would have 
been in Central Park in New York, or in Lincoln Park 
in Chicago. 


The main wireless station is located in the Eiffel Tower, 
which lies within clear view of our Paris office, about 800 
yds. distant. This station was carefully guarded by sol- 
diers to prevent interference with the apparatus. At 
night, when all was quiet, I could hear the wireless signals 
distinctly and I was told that the messages were sent di- 
rectly over Germany to Russia, with whom communica- 
tion was maintained in this manner. I saw many boy 
scouts during those days m Paris. They were used as 
messengers and Red Cross workers. 


After closing the factory, and upon making a study of 
the number of people not required for military service, 
including mostly the old men and the women, we were 
able to arrange a temporary organization that enabled us 
to reopen the factory for manufacturing work on August 
17th. Supplies of raw material were sufficient to enable 
us to operate in some departments for two months and in 
other departments for a longer period. We had on hand 
orders from the government for standard apparatus and 
cable, and the temporary organization have been able, to 
date, to carry on this work satisfactorily. Operating a 
factory under war conditions presents many difficulties. 
All telegrams are written only in the French language 
and must be approved by the Police Commissioner before 
they may be presented to the post office. Our telephone 
communications, if not in French, were always discon- 
nected. In each telephone exchange there was a military 
supervision. 


Shortly after work was resumed at the kaisan fac- 
tory, a number of the employees met together and re- 


ported to Mr. Stoll, the chairman of the Antwerp com- 
mittee, that they wished to make a contribution of a part 
of their wages for the benefit of those who would suffer 
on account of the war. It was proposed by the men that 
the Company would perhaps be willing to use this contri- 
bution in aid of the families of working people who were 
unable to secure employment, or who had enrolled in the 
army. The Company is itself looking after the families 
of its own people who are in want, and as many as pos- 
sible of the members of the families of those who formerly 
worked with the Company were themselves given work in 
the factory. Thereupon they decided to make their dona- 
tion direct to the Antwerp committee in charge of relief 
work among the families of the soldiers. 


I have already referred to the demoralization of trans- 
portation facilities within Paris. On the railroads out- 
side the city, conditions were no better. All the railroads 
of France suffered from the unusual demand upon their 
facilities incident to the moving of troops. 


Before leaving Paris, Mr. F. R. Welles, our former 
Vice-President, wrote me from his home in Bourré, about 
150 miles southeast of Paris, that he had been arrested 
and held up as a spy on his way home from Paris a few 
days before. Mr. Welles son Robert, who was motor 
cycling through Italy, was likewise arrested and impris- 
oned as a spy on his way from the frontier to Bourré. 


Other Americans who suffered some inconveniences 
were Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Brooks of the New York office 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and Mr. R. 
C. Mason, Editor of the Telephone News of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Mason carried with him a small camera and several 
of the photographs which accompany this article were 
taken by him in the face of the existing police instructions 
barring the use of cameras in Paris. Mr. Mason’s zeal 
for pictures almost got him into trouble. As he was tak- 
ing a photograph of the Eiffel Tower, an officer saw the 
act and threatened him with arrest if it were repeated. 

The problem of leaving Paris was just as difficult as to 
get your papers authorizing you to remain in Paris. You 
were first required to obtain from the Police Commissioner 
a Permis de Partir. Then you must have a certificate 
from your consul. Armed with these credentials you went 
to the railway station and obtained from a special police 
commissioner your final authority to leave the city; your 
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name was then registered for a train leaving on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Under ordinary conditions the trip from Paris to Lon- 
don occupies seven hours. Since August 1st this trip has 
taken from twelve to twenty-four hours. There are no 
dining cars, no sleeping cars. Everybody buys a third- 
class ticket and pays a supplement for place in second and 
first-class compartments in case the train happens to be 
provided with this kind of equipment. The trip from 
Paris to Le Havre is ordinarily made in three and one- 
half hours. Since August lst this trip has taken sixteen 
hours. We did not see any actual warfare in France, but 
many signs of war. Our train on its way to Havre passed 
three trainloads of Belgian refugees. 

These poor people, of all classes and ages, were crowded 
into cattle cars, without provisions, without baggage, be- 
ing taken by the French authorities to various parts of 
the country where it is hoped they will obtain food and 
shelter. We were so affected by these sights that all on 
our train gave their luncheons to the refugees. We passed 
also many trainloads of English soldiers on their way to 
the front. Arriving in Havre, we first showed our creden- 
tials, and, after reaching our hotel, were informed that we 
must obtain a new set of police papers, similar to those 
obtained in Paris. Before we could embark for America 
we were required to have a French passport authorizing 
us to leave the country. An illustration of this passport 
is shown herewith because it is the first chance I have had 
to show it to anyone since I got it. After spending ten 
hours going from place -to place to obtain this passport, 
we were able to embark without having anyone ask us 
for it. 

Havre is one of the principal points in which the Eng- 
lish have landed troops in France. It is also one of the 
points where hospital ships are kept. It was a pathetic 
sight to watch a transport of enthusiastic soldiers arrive 
in the harbor, and at the same time to see a hospital ship 
taking back to England those who had been wounded on 
the battlefield. | 

During our last day in Havre the Belgian army corps 
that had been repulsed at Namur arrived after eight days 
of continuous marching. There were 125 automobiles used 
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for transporting the soldiers who were unable to continue 
their march. Among these soldiers I found many from 
Antwerp, and some of those who had been quartered in 
our Antwerp factory during the last week in July. 

Among the handicaps of living in a foreign land in the 
time of siege is that every movement is subject to military 
regulations. These regulations prescribe in detail just 
what can and cannot be done. In all of France the kind 
of bread was prescribed by the military authorities. The 
amount of food that each person could purchase was lim- 
ited by the authorities. We became accustomed to sour 
bread and learned to get along without milk, and at times 
without salt or sugar, but with these few inconveniences 
we were still far better off than those in the employ of 
our company in Europe who were on the battlefield. 

On August 17th, previous to my departure, I received 
from Mr. Richardson, our manager at Milan, the following 
letter, which had been 11 days in transit, mail usually re- 
quiring one day: 

“As you will doubtless have read from the papers, 
Italy has so far expressed the intention of remaining 
neutral throughout the present war. Two classes 
have been called out, and I expect that others will be 
called in the near future, and that eventually Italy 
will be entirely mobilized. 

“So far, however, our factory is running, and we 
shall of course continue until either our electrical 
energy is discontinued, or our workmen are called out 
for the army. 

“Conditions are of course abnormal, as we are un- 
able to obtain any money from the banks. We hope 
to get enough for payroll purposes, but it will cer- 
tainly: be impossible to get money for other uses. I 
should be glad to know ‘something as to the situation 
in our other factories.” 

News of the progress of the war was extremely meager 
in Paris. A Paris newspaper consisted of but a single 
sheet, and that was published under Government super- 
vision. I learned more of actual war conditions on the 
day of my arrival in New York, than I had previously 
had during the weeks that had intervened since hostilities 
began. . 


St. Louis Busy Preparing for Jovians 


AINT LOUIS JOVIANS have been hard at it for the 

S past three months, preparing to entertain their Order 

at its Twelfth Annual, to be held in that city Octo- 

ber 14-16, and are re-doubling their efforts now that that 

time is drawing near. Something like twenty committees 
are in charge of the arrangements. 

Headquarters will be at the Planter’s Hotel, in which 
the business sessions will be held, and judging from 
reservations made to date the estimate of an attendance 
of 1,500 out-of-St. Louis Jovians will be fully equalled. 

An innovation in connection with Jovian Annuals will 
be a reception and ball on the evening preceding the 
formal opening of the convention, in the Planter’s Hotel 
ball-room. 

Although but one candidate for the office of Jupiter 
has so far come from cover there are many contesting for 
the same positions on Congress and a lively if good-na- 


tured fight is promised on the floor of the convention when 
voting time comes, 

The Commercial Division will have an interesting ses- 
sion or two, interspersed with addresses by Elbert Hub- 
bard; John R. Galloway, President of the National Con- 
tractors’ Association; Paul M. Lincoln, President of the 
A. I. E. E.; W. E. Robertson, speaking for the jobbers; 
A. C. Einstein, Vice-President and General Manager 
Union Electric Company of St. Louis, representing Cen- 
tral Stations; and some one prominent among the manu- 
facturers. 

Prominent Western Electric men who are candidates 
for Congress are M. A. Oberlander, Assistant Supply 
Sales Manager, and F. B. Uhrig, Western District Man- 
ager. Both have a large and enthusiastic following among 
Jovians both in and out of the Western Electric Company, 
and their election seems assured. 


Fig. 1—One of the Improvised Shelters 


The Voyage of 


By Gerald Jacques, Engine 


N Monday, August 3d, following the declaration of 
war by Germany on Russia, Antwerp was pro- 
claimed to be in a state of siege. As there was a 

possibility of the city’s being bombarded, it was thought 
advisable to get the 

women and children z 

out of the town, and 
as the Antwerp fac- 
tory had been closed 
down temporarily, we 
decided to transfer | 
the Central Engi- | 
neering Department | 
and the Automatic | 
Department to Lon- 
don for the time be- 
ing. This was found 
to be more easily said 


( 
than done, as railway | 
connections were not | 
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to be relied upon and 


the boats were al- Somnclasbor > 
ready overcrowded È r j 
and, moreover, were 2 ¢ 3 
not sure of running. | CA. Vre AAA 
At this juncture |. We E re ee 


Mr. G. Hurford took 
upon his shoulders 
the full burden of 
finding transportation for some 80 Western Electric peo- 
ple, including women and children. After procuring in- 
dividual passes for each of them from the British consu- 
late, he succeeded in obtaining places for them on board 
the refugee ship Montrose, an old, transatlantic freight 
steamer, with a number of steerage and a few second- 
class cabins, which was undergoing repairs at Antwerp. 

Captain Kendall, who was captain of the ill-fated 
Empress of Ireland, happened to be in Antwerp at the 
time, and volunteered to bring his old boat to London and 
to tow the Montreal, another steamer, on the journey. 
Arrangements were made by the British consulate with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, to whom the 
boats belong, to allow the former boat to be used by a 
number of refugees. Both boats were manned by a volun- 
teer crew; the number of refugees amounted to about 
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Fig. 2—A Group of Western Electric Refugees 


the “Montrose” 


ering Department, Antwerp | 


400, including the Western Electrice Company’s people. 
This memorable journey from Antwerp to London be- 
gan on Tuesday, August 4th, at 11 o’clock, and lasted 
about fifty hours, the usual run being twelve hours. The 
voyage down the 
Scheldt to Flushing 
was an exciting one, 
the boat being 
stopped no less than 
three times by Bel- 
gian gunboats before 
being allowed to pro- 
ceed. We reached 
Flushing about 5 
o’clock, and the 
Montrose anchored to 
await the Montreal, 
which was being 
brought down the 
river by tugs. 

“We made a some- 
what longer stay 
than was intended 
outside Flushing, 38 
the Montreal arrived 
just too late to catch 
the tide, and this 
necessitated waiting 
until next morning 
before proceeding. We therefore prepared to spend the 
night on deck. Such few berths as there were on the boat 
were divided among the women and children; most of 
these, however, preferred to spend the night on deck, as 
the weather was fine. Shelters were improvised in the 
boats and other places, and with the aid of blankets and 
straw beds which were on the boat, we passed the night 
as comfortably as was possible under these circumstances. 

Fig. 1 shows a view of one of these shelters, made by 
hanging a tarpaulin over one side of the boat, the other 
side, facing the sea, being left open, as the wind was 
from the other quarter. The photograph shows, from 
left to right, Mrs. and Mr. Pfannenstiehl, Mr. Booth, Mr. 
and Mrs. Pennock, Mrs. Booth, Mrs. Adams, and in 8 
recumbent position, Mr. Adams. 

On the following day we made the journey across the 
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Channel without incident, reaching the English coast by 
nightfall, too late, however, to reach London before the 
next day. We had to spend another night on board, and 
as there was a stiff breeze blowing this did not pass so 
comfortably as the previous one. 

At about 9 o’clock on Thursday morning we reached 
Tulbury, and here the boat was met by Messrs. Pease and 
Rice (the provision committee from the London house), 
who came on board with a welcome supply of English 
money and a generous stock of fresh milk for the children. 
A motor bus, specially hired for the occasion, took the 
refugees from Gravesend to the various houses in the 
Woolwich district that had been made ready for their 
reception. 

Fig. 2 shows some of the members of the party. From 
left to right may be seen: Mr. Deakin, Mr. Polinkowsky, 
Mr. Adams, Mr. McBerty, Mr. Hurford, Mr. Matthies, 
Mr. Pearson, Mr. Cox, Mr. Stein, Mr. Pennock, Mr. 
Pfannenstiehl, and Mr. Booth. 


Now that the trip is over, and all of the Americans and 
English employed in Antwerp are safely in England, it 
will be remembered by all of us who were lucky enough 
to catch the Montrose, as a memorable experience. There 
was much anxiety, and the accommodations were not ex- 
actly those of the Hotel Savoy, but all difficulties 
and inconveniences of the trip were readily overcome 
by the good cheer and inexhaustible good humor of 
the party. 

It would not be fair to close without a word of appre- 
ciation for those Americans who generously volunteered 
to remain in Antwerp and look after the Company’s 
property. Among them are: Messrs. Wright, Gastler, 
Stoll, Clayton, and Whipple. They will have a story of 
adventure to tell which, we hope, will reach the ‘NEws 
one of these days. 

A photograph was taken of the only ship’s biscuit found 
unconsumed at the end of the journey. It is kept as a 
souvenir. 


Back View of Board After Being Raised on Jacks 


The Toll Board on its Trucks, Being Pivoted Around to its New 
Location 


An Unusual Installation Job 
Moving a Working Telephone Switchboard 


N unusual piece of work is being performed at Oak- 
land, Cal., by foreman G. C. Fancourt in general 
foreman F. J. Koch’s division, which comprises the 

moving of two chief operators’ desks, two sections of No. 
1 recording board, and three sections of No. 5 information 
desk from the 3d floor to the 1st floor, and the conversion 
of three sections of No. 5 information desk to a general 
traffic desk, the raising up of three sections of No. 1 toll 
board approximately 40 feet, and the raising up and mov- 
ng of seven sections of No. 1 toll board. 

j Some remarkably quick work was done considering that 
mena Paratus to be moved is working and no spare equip- 

Was at hand. 

e three sections of information desk were moved and 
leto in 24 hours and the seven sections of toll board, 


Comp 
With : 
equipment, including repeating coils and con- 


densers in the cord circuits, were raised, moved and low- 
ered in five hours, with absolutely no trouble of any kind 
reported by the telephone company. 

The moving and turning of the toll board of 14 positions 
took place on June 20th. All cables were re-run and con- 
nected, through a new cable hole, for 80 toll lines, 200 out- 
going trunks, 40 two-number multiple, and 40 recording 
lines. After all associated cabling and wiring were prop- 
erly connected, the sections, weighing approximately 
4,000 pounds, were lifted by means of jacks about 14 
inches above the floor. Wheeled trucks were placed in 
position and following a series of “tacking” maneuvers, 
which had been carefully plotted in advance, the seven 
sections were moved approximately 20 feet, being com- 
pletely turned around at the same time.—J. J. FOLEY, 
Dist. Supt., Installation Dept., San Francisco. 
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Copyright, 1914, by the Panama-Pacific International Exhibition 
Ground Plan of the Exposition (See Text for Details) 


San Francisco’s Exposition—A Foreword 
By C. L. Huyck, Sales Department, San Francisco 


HE weapons 
of modern 
publicity 

have told you that 
San Francisco plans 
to celebrate the op- 
ening of the Panama 
Canal by an inter- 
national exposition 
in 1915. Probably 
you have friends 
who intend to visit 
San Francisco next 
year. Perhaps you 
hope to attend your- 
self. Electrical peo- 
ple in general are 
interested in the 
project because of 
the very notable role 
that electricity will 
play, and we in San Francisco 
particularly, because our Com- 
pany will install a worthy and 
characteristic exhibit. 

Previous world’s fairs have 
commemorated epic events of 
the past. Thus Chicago, in 
1893, honored the 400th anni- 
versary of the landing of Colum- 
bus, and St. Louis, in 1904, the 
centenary of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. The Panama-Pacifie In- 
ternational Exposition is note- 
worthy in that it is dedicated to 
an achievement of the present— 
“The 13th Labor of Hercules” 
—and to the hopes of the future 
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The Horticultural Building. Notice the comparative size of the workmen on the dome 


Copyright, 1914, by the Panama-Pacific International Exhibition 


An Answer to the Question: “Will the Fair be Ready?” 


as well, for that 
sliver of blue water 
known as the Pan- 
ama Canal, like a 
bar of blue steel, is 
going to influence 
mightily the world’s 


commercial com- 
pass. 

The exposition 
site is extremely 


well chosen. San 
Francisco is built 
upon a peninsula, at 
whose northern ex- 
tremity is the fam- 
ous Golden Gate, a 
narrow strait con- 
necting San Fran- 
cisco Bay with the 
Pacific Ocean. Some 
three miles inside the Gate, and 
encompassed by a magnificent 
marine and mountain panorama, 
have been reared the huge ex- 
hibit palaces. Cityward is a 
curving line of hills, upon whose 
steep slopes and crest are 
massed the private homes of the 
fashionable residence district, 
thinning gradually toward the 
north into the wooded slopes of 
the United States Military Res- 
ervation, well known as the 
Presidio. A more inspiring set- 
ting can hardly be imagined, 
and one whose possibilities the 
promoters of the exposition have 
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As Elaborate Portal of the Varied Industries 
Building 


realized and utilized. The ground plan is clearly shown 
by the map on the preceding page. The heart of the ex- 
position proper is a compact group of eight buildings, of 
almost identical architecture, but differing slightly in size 
and ornamentation. These are the palaces of Education, 
Agriculture, Food Products, Liberal Arts, Manufactures, 
Varied Industries, Mines and Transportation, and they 
enclose a series of distinctively treated courts. Along the 
water frontage 1s a marine esplanade; on the land side 
are sunken gardens extending from the bubble-like Horti- 
cultural Building to Festival Hall. In the center of the 
gardens and focusing the architectural scheme is the 
Tower of Jewels, 450 feet high. 


At the northern end of the grounds, radiating out from 
the 1,100-foot are of the Fine Arts Building, are avenues 
lined with the state and foreign nation buildings. At the 
opposite end, back of Machinery Hall, bristles the fan- 
tastic skyline of the concession and amusement district, 
nicknamed “The Zone” (another echo of the reason for the 
fair), corresponding to Chicago’s old Midway Plaisance. 


A color scheme has been evolved that harmonizes won- 
derfully with the color values of environing hills, water 
and sky. Cream-white is the color of the great palaces, 
forming an effective background for the standardized 
hues of green, red, orange and blue in which their domes, 
cornices and portals are painted. Abundant additional 
color is given by cascades and pools of water, mural paint- 
ings, cypress and palm avenues, and patterned masses of 

gay flowers. Even though the exposition will open and 
close in mid-winter months, California’s mild climate has 
made possible the use of horticulture as an important 
decorative feature. But perhaps of all the decorative 
agents, electricity will be the most novel and effective, and 
a tremendous battery of electrical lighting devices will 
€ the year 1915 memorable to those Martians and 
Con Dwellers who train their telescopes upon the expo- 
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Photographs Copyright, 1914, by the Panama-Pacific International Exhibition 


“My Lord the Elephant.” Some of the sculptural groups are temporarily housed in 
` Machinery Hall, 800x400 feet, the largest wooden building in the world 


sition site. The electrical layout may be technically in- 
teresting as well, and we hope to enlarge upon it in a 
later News. 

And now we come to the most surprising fact of all: 
The Panama-Pacific International Exposition, even at 
this time, nearly six months prior to its scheduled open- 
ing, on February 20th, is practically completed. Most of 
the great buildings are ready for the installation of ex- 
hibits, and there really remains only the work on the in- 
terior courts and the finishing touches of painters, 
sculptors and landscape architects. Surely the accom- 
panying photographs, taken nine months before, are clear 
and convincing. Last year these. palaces and courts were 
dreams; to-day they are actualities. 

The San Francisco house will naturally act as host to 
those Western Electric folk and their friends who visit 
the exposition, and extends a cordial invitation to all. You 
need not fear to address us in any language. 


g 
Herbert Metz Wins Cartoon 


Title Contest 


First Prize Awarded to Student in the Educa- 
tional Department 


HE $5 prize offered for the best title to the un- 
named cartoon published in the August News has. 
been awarded to Herbert Metz, of the Educational 

Department at Hawthorne. Mr. Metz’s title was: “THE 
ANCIENT WONDER OF SILENCE AND THE MODERN WONDER 
oF SPEECH.” Mr. Metz is the regular News correspon- 
dent from his department. 

The contest was one of the most successful ever carried 
on by the News, the number of replies received breaking 
all records. A similar contest may be held in the future. 
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ATLANTA 
HEART TO HEART TALKS 


Salt Lake City certainly has 
some lamp specialist, and we want 
to compliment him on his method 
of getting business, outlined in last 
month’s News. Since this article 
appeared, “Dutch,” our Sunbeam 
Wonder, has signified his intention 
of joining three churches. Many 
thanks to Salt Lake City. . 

Omaha, we would certainly like 
to borrow Jimmie Metcalfe long 
enough to write us “An Appeal” 
poem to soften P. L. T.’s heart in regard to our rhyme 
problem. 

After reading Hawthorne’s picnic story in the Septem- 
ber issue, and looking over the pictures made at Michigan 
City, our head stenographer, Miss Harris, wants to know 
if there are any men working at Hawthorne. 


O. Whitmire 


Correspondent 


NOTICED IN THE LAST ISSUE 


co i ee eee E T E E NE 
GOSSIP GATHERED BY TNE DISTRIBUTING NOUSE CORRESP 


Chicago has her “bubbler” 

A golfer (German, too), 

Dallas an expert joker, 

Though his jokes are mighty 
few. 

Omaha runs to poems 

And pipes of department yells, 

While Philly puts chip on 
shoulder 

And hits at the man who sells. 

New York should go to night 


echool, 
Cleveland should wake from its 
sleep; 


Pittsburgh’s story’s a good one, 

But Salt Lake’s too good to 
keep. 

St. Louis is strong on the picnic, 

And Boston, and K. C. too; 

Hawthorne is strong on photos, 

Atlanta on barbecue. 

The houses remaining unmen- 
tioned 

I’m sorry I cannot roast, 

But it takes them too long to 


get here, 
They’re slow on the Pacific 
Coast. —W. P. L. 


WHO HAS A BACHELORS’ CLUB? 


Well, Atlanta has one, and the accompanying photo- 
graph will show who the unfortunates are. This band of 
women haters has been living together for the past two 
years in a residence which they run themselves, and from 
all indications they seem to be enjoying life just the same 
as human beings. Is any other house so unfortunate as 
to be afflicted in this way ? A. S. P. 
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NEW YORK 


From the imposing scores posted 
on the bulletin board, we are 
forced to believe that New York 
at least has a “real” baseball team. 
We are now ready for you, Boston. 
Bring on your team—call them 
“Braves” or what you will. 


HERE’S A CHANCE FOR SOME HOUSE 


The Western Electric Co., 
New York City. 
Dear Sir :— 

This an appeal and application 
for work by an ambitious, neat, intelligent young fellow, 
who desires a position as helper in shop to advance on 
own merits and learn the business if there are such possi- 
bilities for an anxious, willing, responsible, thrifty, in- 
dustrious, steady, reliable, punctual, careful worker, who 
can be depended on as a practical, handy, useful, helpful, 
quick, profitable, valueable, faithful, earnest, serious and 
sincere employee in any capacity occupied or placed in. 
I am a strong, tall, active, energetic, ready, competent, 
neat appearing, healthy in body and mind, young man,— 
21 years of age, unmarried American—white, with com- 
mon school education, of respectable parentage and resid- 
ing with same. So won’t you please let me have an 
opportunity in your establishment to convincingly show 
you that you are dealing with a responsible, enterprising, 
straight, progressive, right kind of person, who I assure 
you is entirely and certainly deserving of, and entitled 
to your strict, kind, thorough approval, action, considera- 
tion, judgment, and favorable final decision. 

Hoping that this case will receive your most expedient, 
favorable, earnest attention, determination and action for 
which I will be most eagerly, anxiously, impatiently, sin- 
cerely, fervently, hopefully and expectantly praying, 
waiting and wishing for, and so hoping that I have given 
all necessary, sufficient, helpful, useful, valuable informa- 
tion to prove to you without a doubt that I ought to he 
hired, and thanking you most obligingly in advance for 
your swift action and interest taken in this case of mine, 
for which I am greatly to be indebted to you, I beg to 
remain Sir, Yours respectfully, 


A. H. Howard 
Correspondent 


THOSE WONDERFUL JARS 


Oh, jars of glass, 

Through whose limpid surface bright 

The elusive piece part heaves in sight. 

Oh, jars of glass, 

From Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s sunny plain 
Weve heard too oft the same refrain, 

Of jars of glass. 

And now a victim prays it may be throttled, 

And a recurrent bromide bottled— 


In a jar of glass. H. W. H. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


We don’t like the editorial foot- 
note in the September issue of the 
News, seeming to reflect upon Phil- 
adelphia’s calendar. While desir- 
ing to make a wide detour and 
avoid anything which might be 
construed as a reflection on any 
one of our other beloved houses, we 
rise to state that if Philadelphia 
has ever (and we can hardly con- 
ceive that such could possibly be 
the case) been considered sleepy, it 
might be ennui, due to slowness on 
the part of one of the big houses in answering letters, and 
on the part of the other in shipping material.—Hey there! 
Bring back that hammer, we’re not through. 


L. R. Browne 
Correspondent 


Even the sun loves Philadelphia. It’s perfectly remark- 
able how long he smiles on this fair city, and in the fall, 
about the time our brothers in Chicago are shaking moth- 
balls and camphor dust out of their und more inti- 
mate apparel, we are sitting out under the trees in Phila- 
delphia with our wife, while the baby crawls around on 
the grass looking for dandelions. For this reason Phila- 
delphia’s outing is held late this year, on September 26th. 
A number of events are scheduled, none of which are of a 
stereotyped nature. (No, Hortense, we’re not going to 
have a skating match.) 


What’s the use of having a round two dozen of the best 
looking girls in the Company, as documentary evidence 
will prove, if a photographic record of them does not find 
an honored place in the columns of our esteemed periodi- 
cal? For the benefit of the readers we plead that it be 
reproduced,® unless the editors fear an affection of the 
“circulation” of their readers. 


*All right, we’re game for anything. Here you are.—Eb. 


Oh! Hum! Isn’t it about time that a quietus is put 
upon discussions, arguments, recriminations, controver- 
sies, parleys, ete., concerning transparent containers? 
Doesn’t everybody know that they have been used in 
Philadelphia since Franklin first put a key in a glass 
bottle? If you don’t believe it, see Bancroft’s History of 
the United States. 


We haven’t said a word so far about our baseball team, 
but we will have considerable to say about it at the close 
of the season. 


CHICAGO 
THE STENOGRAPHER’S LAMENT 
How dear to my heart was that old 
tenth floor office, 
The sky-parlor up at the W. E.! 
The lunch room was handy— 
Oh, wasn’t it dandy ? 
Say, those were the days we were 
happy, by gee! 


At noon, when the whistle was 
tunefully tooting, 

We strolled to our tables, and 
never were late. 

But now, how we hustle, 

And tussle and bustle— 

To get in the bread-line, and patiently wait! 


H. L. Grant 
Correspondent 


The noise and the racket, alas and alack, it 

Doth ruin the temper, and addle the brain. 

I’ll try to be cheerful, 

But, oh, I feel tearful— 

I wish I was up on the tenth floor again. 
L. H. 


STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Rule No. 14: When the washing wachine is delivered 
on fifteen days’ trial and unloaded, be sure the crate is 


hauled away immediately. 
A. H. B. 


SPEAKING OF THE CANNERY 


We hope the editors will give Chicago credit for keep- 
ing out of the o. f. glass jar controversy. 
Credit ain’t the name for it!—Ep. 


CLEVELAND 
E. W. Shepard, Correspondent 
New York recently ordered us to make a shipment of 


_ 275 lbs. by parcel post. We were sorry that the request 


could not be granted. Will some one kindly inform New 
York of the maximum limit that may be sent via parcel 
post ? | 


SPEAKING OF SERVICE 


On March 5, 1913, we made a $60 draft on one of our 
customers. This draft was returned to us by the “Rip 
Van Winkle” bank on August 22, 1914, with the advice 
“never pays drafts.” It is hardly necessary to state that 
the account had been collected long since. 


A SUNBEAM SMILE 
, Ohio, 2-28-1914. 


To the Western Electric Co. 

Cleveland Ohio 
Gentlemen. i have been recieved my order to day through 
Ame. Express. And i expect the Lamps are alright as I 
haven’t try ’em yet. Yours very trully ` 


T A———. 
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DALLAS BIG ELECTRICAL PICNIC (cs 


DALLAS 
DALLAS’ BIG OUTING 


As Told By Philip, Office Boy 
(Unerpurgated) 

The Dallas Electric Club had a 
big picnic on August 20th. All the 
Electric places closed up at twelve 
o’clock so that everybody and the 
office boys could go. We had a 
great picnic all right and our com- 
pany turned out in full force. 
Most everyone brought his wife and 


O. T. Hazelton 


Correspondent the children, if he had some. I got 
a free ticket and went out with 
Jimmie. (Jimmie is our other office boy. He handles the - 


baskets and I hop the bells.) We got out there the first 
ones. We didn’t have to take any lunch because the com- 
mittee had a free lunch and it sure tasted good long about 
seven o’clock. I et most a whole watermelon. Jimmie 
said he didn’t like to eat watermelon because it musses 
his ears so much. Everybody laughed when he said that. 
Jimmie is about the funniest boy I know. He could write 
some good things for the News if he only wanted to. 

They played a funny ball game out there too. Mr. Van 
was captain of one side. One fellow said they was picked 
teams and another fellow that was baldheaded said no 
you don’t mean picked, you mean plucked and Mr. Van 
said well we had to have more hair than you got first off 
before we could even be plucked. Then the baldheaded 
fellow didn’t say any more. 

I am sending you some of the pictures our bookkeeper 
took. In this first one (No. 1) you will see Mr. Van right 
next to the umpire. He had on a comona and you’d never 
think he could look so funny. He slid to second base once 
and I don’t think the comona is any use to anyone any 
more. 


The pitcher kept throwing the ball to the second base 
all the time and Mr. Van got mad and said why don’t 
you pitch to the batter you Arkansaw Kracker and the 
pitcher said it’s more fun seeing you slide back to second 
base. It was funny all right and everybody laughed be- 
cause Mr. Van got all het up. 


Mr. Drury is right in the middle of the picture with 
the hood pulled over his head. If you look close you can 
see him smile. One fellow said don’t take any pictures 
while there is any red hair in sight and then Mr. Drury 
put on his hood and then they took the picture. Another 
fellow said that if they was any prize for handsome man 
in that crowd he couldn’t give Mr. Drury nothing but a 
codfish and that’s what made him smile so. 


Mr. Murph and Lewie Schmucker are in the picture 
too. (If Mr. Murph only had of had another letter to 
his name he’d a been a Irishman like Mr. Kelly.) They 
played against Mr. Van’s team. Mr. Van’s team won 
the game and then the crowd got a rope and tied it around 
the Umpire’s stummick and pulled him up in a tree and 
made him sorry that he called so many strikes that weren’t 
strikes. 

The next picture (No. 2) shows Mr. Miller second from 
right and Mr. Harper just after taking a header and 
Mr. Barber (the baldheaded man) all running, but not 
fast enough to win any prizes. 


The next picture (No. 3) shows some of our best-look- 


ing girls getting ready for the potato race. They are all 
right for looks but no good for a potato race. 


Another (No. 7) shows the start of the fat men’s race. 
Mr. Willett is way over on the left end. Mr. Van is the 
third from the right side, all ready to run. He won with- 
out half trying. 


The man right in the front of the next picture (No. 4) 
is Mr. Van too. You can’t see his face because the back 
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of his head is in the way. He got as close as he could 
without stopping the wrassling match. 


Next (No. 5) is two of our good-looking girls. They 
knew I was going to write you about this picnic because 
Mr. Hazelton told them and let me have the picture and 
then they went and said they didn’t want me to send it to 
vou but I guess if they didn’t want me to sent it to you 
they wouldn’t have gave it to me so I am sending it any- 
way and you better print it. 


And last of all (No. 6) is a picture of Mr. Cummings. 
It was taken at one of the salesmen’s conferences. He 
isn’t a salesman though. Hes our Sunbeam Lamp 
Specialis. 

And that’s all the pictures I could get that were any 
good. I guess I menshioned the names of most all our 
folks that took part in the cellebration. I wanted to write 
some more poetry but they wouldn’t let me this time. PHN 
try to write you some more next month. So I will close. 

Philip. 


In checking over our recent billing which includes ac- 
counts of a couple of Newlyweds of our office force, it ap- 
pears quite evident that discourses by Mr. Hartigan of 
the New York sales department on “How to Increase the 
Convenience of your Home (Electrically)? would be of 
no avail down here, as we seem already to appreciate elec- 
trical household devices. 


The billing includes: Western Electric-American 
Beauty iron; American coffee percolator; American dise 
stove; Western Electric toaster. Undoubtedly had the 
fortunates been members of the sales department, the 
above billing, directed to sample account, would have in- 
cluded a “Double-one” cleaner or a new Western Electric 
washer. | 


BOSTON 
D. A. Chase, Correspondent 


When the same mail brings a query concerning the 
1913 inventory and instructions for the 1914 inventory, 
we cannot but remark that life seems one blamed inven- 
tory after another. 


THE HEIGHT OF HEROISM 


Appearing for the friend with whom you were riding 
when he was caught in an auto trap. We won’t mention 
which one of the local committee did this. 


The only relic mentioned as surviving a recent fire at 
the Appledore House, Isle of Shoals, was a hard rubber 
telephone receiver found in the ashes. We conclude it 
must have been a Western Electric receiver. 


Conspicuous by its absence in the September issue, to 
the fair sex at Boston, was “W. A. W’s” customary bit 
of verse, which has appeared with such regularity under 
New York “contribs.” We half expected that Mr. Wolff's 
September offering would be a laudation of Boston’s 
“Braves.” We know from past experience that Mr. Wolff 
delights in bestowing praise where praise is due. 

Look out girls, for the boomerang! E. M. T. 


OMAHA 
Slogan—The Customer First 


To G. E. W., of Atlanta, who rhymed in the August 
NEWS: 

“We'll look in every issue, for the lines that Jimmy 
writes, the same one that he scribbles—when he stays up 
late at nights.” 


While looking through the August NEWS 
With thoughtful mind and quiet muse, 
I chanced to spy your kind request 
And while we feel ’twas made in jest, 
I'll try to show what Jimmy writes 
When he stays up so late o’ nights. 


But first, methinks, I’d best re'ate 
That here in Omaha at eight, 

All doors are shut and bars are dark, 
And all the lights about the park 

Are winking, blinking, twinkling out. 
You'd think the town was dead, no doubt. 


Now here comes Jimmy down the street, 
With happy grin and swinging feet, 
And on the corner there he stands 

And mitts two guys with hearty hands. 
They’re customers—or so ’twould seem— 
And in the are light’s flickering beam, 
One glances at the old town clock— 
And, one and all, they have a shock. 
Tis after eight—all hope is dead— 

Till Jimmy Metcalfe nods his head 
And silently with eager step 

They understand that James is hep. 


And now you'll see what Jimmy writes 

While burning Sunbeam lamps o’ nights: 

A restful place—a little tip— 

A fountain pen—a written slip— 

Ah! who could write a greater pome 

Than they who blow the bubbly foam, 

And who can sing in rhythmic rhyme 

Like them, who, writing, pass the time! 
+ + # # * * + 


How does Jimmy’s writing please you? 

Do you like the lines he writcs? 

If yowll come up North we'll show you 

Where he writes—so late o nights, 

And we'll show you many vouchers 

Entertaining “Mr. Wrights,” 

And a list of Jimmy’s crders, 

That he writes while out o’ nights. 
—J. M. B. 


One of Tom Burke’s salesmen turned loose one of At- 
lanta’s famous homing pigeons recently from a town in 
Northern Georgia. In some manner its compass got 
twisted and it landed at Omaha. The message it carried 
ran as follows: “Dear House: Two orders to-day—one 
to get out and the other to stay out.” 


OUR FILE 


I pinned ’em together and lovingly passed 
Them tenderly on to the file, 
Expecting perhaps that I’d want ’em again 
For reference after a while. 
But my eyes have grown weary—my hair’s turning grey; 
Of those papers I can’t find a trace. 
The customer’s dead after waiting in vain— 
Oh, our file is a wonderful place. 


No matter whatever the papers may be, 
Quotation, collection or claim, 
You may slip ’em to file and forget where they are, 
But, bank on it just the same,— 
No matter whatever the reason may be 
That you need those same papers a while— 
They’ll have slowly and silently vanished away— 
Oh, ’tis truly a wonderful file. 


James Metcalfe. 
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PICKING UP 


They say that the business is all on de blink, 
That everything’s rotten an’ wrong— 

But why should I worry an’ bother an’ think— 
My business is coming along. 


We hear dat de war slipped de kibosh fer fair 
An’ that Winchester, Gatling an’ Krupp 

Have a cinch on the markets—but gee! I don’t care; 
My business is sure picking up. 


I carry me basket an’ picks up the mail 
An’ sometimes I picks up a dime, 

I gets me three dollars each week without fail— 
My biz it picks up all the time. 


There’s a moral to this, that I wants you to hear— 
If biz seems to you on the bum, 

Get a job that’s like mine. You'll not have to fear: 
You'll find it will soon pick up some. 


— Bertie, General Office Specialist. 


On the evening of August the 14th the girls of the 
Omaha house gave a farewell party for Mrs. Walter 
Lycke, formerly Miss Clara Sveska, at the home of Miss 
Ruth Bell. The evening was spent in games and music, 
after which a light luncheon was served. Before her mar- 


riage Mrs. Lycke was employed by the Western Electric 
Company for a number of years. She will make her home 
in St. Paul, Minn. —E. L. W. 


BRIDGES OR BRAINS 
(With apologies to the editorial in the August News) 


Bridges or Brains!—which is it? 
How do you do your job? 

Do you follow the blind 

Just a little behind 

Or are you ahead of the mob? 


Bridges or Brains! which method 
Do you build into your day ? 
Do you trail in the bunch— 
With the same old hunch— 
Or do you start out a new way? 


Bridges or Brains! One of ’em 
Will cause you to win or lose. 

And just how you climb 

Will depend all the time 

On the one that you choose and use. 


Here’s one too good to keep. A fair damsel at Haw- 
thorne named Mae, slipped a blank packing slip into a 
job lot of material for Omaha, and when our good-look- 
ing, though married, receiving goods man, Fall, opened 
the package he found on the slip this inscription: 


“I hope this meets the eye of some nice young man.” 
His acknowledgment looked like this: 


My Dearest Mae: 
If you were Fall and I were Spring, 
Methinks to you my love Td sing. 
I’m sure I’d love you best of all 
If I were Spring and you were Fall. 
But listen, dear, your name is Mae, 
And you are Spring, I’m glad to say; 
So I can only sigh and sigh— 
They call me here “that blank Fall guy.” 


ST. LOUIS 
F. W. Cherry, Correspondent 
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Manager Cullinan Making 
His Bogey 


T. K. Stevenson, His Star 
Pupil 


KANSAS CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY’S PICNIC 


Not to be outdone by the more 
populous, though no more popular 
houses, Oklahoma City, the baby of 
the bunch, held an annual picnic 
May 26th.* They were chaperoned 
by a crowd from the Pioneer Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. at Belle 
Isle Park, Oklahoma City. The 
Western Electric folk took active 
part in all the various events. In 
fact, they were in absolute control, 
as everything depended on our 
heavyweight salesman, W. J. Murphy, who acted as offi- 
cial announcer. Bill was selected no doubt because he 
was considered the best man in Oklahoma to start some- 
thing.t 

* The italics are ours.—Ep. 

t This “last-minute” item smashes Philadelphia’s record to bits. 
Anybody got a snappy account of the landing of the Mayflower ?—Ep. 


W. J. Laufenberg 
Correspondent 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
R. F. Geeseeka, Correspondent 

As long as the world moves complaints on service will 
be received by manufacturers and suppliers. Seldom does 
the customer write his appreciation of the good service 
he gets, so when we receive such testimonials as the fol- 
lowing the feeling of appreciation is certainly recipro- 
cated : 
Western Electric Co., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen: 


We received the forty-eight feet of wool cable by ex- 
press from Chicago to-day and I certainly wish to express 
my appreciation for the efforts you have put forth to get 
this to us at this time. When I called at your office a few 
days ago the best promise I could get was that it would be 
shipped from the factory to-morrow (the 11th), and as 
we were held up waiting for it you may be sure we were 
very agreeably surprised to have it reach us to-day. 

Again thanking you, I beg to remain, 

Yours truly, 
TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
C. L. Huyck, Correspondent 
“Coming events cast their shadows before” goes the old 
saying and we have a real live, walking illustration of 
this truth here in our midst. “Brownie,” of Sunbeam 
Smile fame, is no longer smiling. If you were to ask: 
“Why so sad?” Brownie will at once reply: “WECO 
CLUB SMOKER.” Brownie is the chairman of the om- 
mittee on arrangements. We believe, however, that this 


The Weco Club, San Francisco 


passing sadness will be converted into a most satisfying 
grin on the eve of the big fete, and there isn’t one of the 
boys that will mind the loss of his smile for a few days, 
when they reap the benefits of Brownie’s able talent as 
an arrangeur. It’s going to be the best yet. 


Milligan has been caught practicing on the sly in a 
Powell Street bowling alley. He is not going to take any 
chances of losing the bowling tournament which he, as 
chairman of the committee on bowling, is arranging. We 
can’t explain his anxiety to win unless it is due to the 
fact that he is the only one, so far, that knows what the 
prizes are going to be. 


During the lunch hour Tandberg can be seen practicing 
bridge with three dummies, and we believe his activities 
m this respect are due to the fact that he heads the card 


committee. This body has announced a progressive tour- 
nament to which the respective members’ wives are in- 
vited. The prizes will be many and beautiful. 


Since the WECO Club was last heard from we have 
moved into nicer and more commodious quarters on 
Golden Gate Avenue, where one always can find a few of 
the boys at night. The player piano is nearly always in 
use. Some of the more talented play with their hands, 
while the greater number prefer to use their feet. A 
cordial invitation to all visiting Western Electric people 
is hereby extended, and the clubrooms are at their dis- 
posal. Besides the piano, we have a pool table with a 
nice coin collecting attachment into which the losers are 
requested to drop a nickel. There are card tables, chess, 
checkers, and last but not least, a sideboard. KH.N. T. 


RICHMOND 


Here’s an application that ought 
to soften any heart. Richmond got 
it recently : 


“Western Electric Company, 

Richmond, Va. 

Dear Sirs: 

I write this to kindly ask you if 
you can please give me some em- 
ployment. I have 6 or 7 years ex- 
perience in Telephone work. Can 
place phone up, wire houses, & ete. 
this is my greatest & hearts desire 
is to learn all about this noble work. 
I am a young man of splendid habits, kind to one & all. 
I am 19 years old, & strong, wear long pants. Am full 
of ambition & do not mind hard work. I want to get in 
where I can learn to be strictly first class, as this one line 
is my hearts calling. I stand A 1. in character & habits, 
I will appreciate an early reply & a position, as to salary 
I will leave with you. I will have to board & clothe 
myself. 

With kindest regards & best wishes for success. 

I am Very Truly, 
E. B. S————_..” 


G. T. Marchmont 
Correspondent 


PITTSBURGH 
W. A. Wayman, Correspondent 


Our typists are very much on the job. One of them 
discovered that an order didn’t specify whether shipment 
should be made by express or freight, and insisted on hav- 
ing the information. The order read: “Services of a 
man to connect switchboard.” 


Pat Jones comes across with this one:—An old farmer 
blew into the office of one of our Northern agents and com- 
plained that the telephone he had with him wouldn’t 
work. The agent connected his generator to ringer bind- 
ing posts, turned the crank, and the set exploded. This 
was a little out of the ordinary and the agent asked Pat 
if they all acted that way. Investigation developed that 
the farmer had had the set apart, changed the wiring and, 
having spilled the granulated carbon out of transmitter 
button, refilled it with blasting powder. 

Pat has a good reputation for veracity.* 

* Not with us.—Eb. 


Who used to travel 
yon and hence, to 
hither and return, to 
save the Western fire 
expense? (We haven’t 
plants to burn.) Who 
muzzled all our kind 
machines to still his 
anxious fears that 
some poor boob might 
lose his jeens through 
sitting on the gears? 
Who pays us pensions 
when were old and 
wages when we're ill? 
(There’s nothing like 
good solid gold to dull 
a doctor’s bill.) Who 
hires the help and 
helps the hired and 
feeds us at his inn the things our hearts have most de- 
sired ?—Yep, Hitchcock’s right. You win. 
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‘TELEPHONE APPARATUS SHOPS 
FUTURIST ODE TO TELEPHONE 


Wires slender, 

Long, thin. 

Talk, laugh. 

Wonderful. 

Click, click, 

Buzz. Number? 

Blink, blink. 

Drop nickel. 

Blank, blank, 

Linespizzy. 

“Coises! Coises!” 
—Carl Halter, Department 2151. 
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ACCOMPLICE OF 


C., R. & I. SHOPS 


Here is a photograph of Miss Anna Johnson and her 
troupe of cable plant water nymphs on their vacation at 
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Saugatuck, Mich. The picture offers a good illustration 
of the town’s principal occupation. 


Noontime at Hawthorne 
First Hawthornite: “Do you take your meals at the Blackstone?” 


Second Ditto: “No. I eat at the Curbstone.” 


TO A CASTAWAY 
(Lines Inspired by a Picture of a Lady Found on a Crum- 
pled Page From a Stenographers Note-book in 


a Waste Basket at Hawthorne.) 
What envious jade, with malice hot 
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At sight of charms her pen had wrought, 
Made waste of thee? 
Who, jealous of her brain’s own child, 
Could see her offspring thus defiled ? 
Oh, wretched she! 
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Crushed, crumpled, doomed by envy’s spite, 
From out the crematory’s blight, 
I snatched thee safe. 
My arm for thee will ever strike— 
Or crush thee much more to thy like, 
My pretty waif. 


I wonder where thy dwelling sits ?— 

And what’s thy ’phone?—doth dad give fits 
To men who call ?— 

And could you love a Western lad 

When we have treated you so bad, 
My baby doll? 


VOLPLANING Weiser s 
THE THIRD STORY 
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Wouldst thou, I wonder, like my style, 
And turn on me thy dazzling smile 
To light my life; 
And wouldst thou—Quickly! Out of sight! 
One glimpse of you and it’s “good-night.” 
Here comes my wife. 
—N. A. A., Hawthorne. 


Married 


EPTEMBER 12th.—Miss Lena Meyers, of depart- 
ment 3300, Hawthorne, to Chas. Wilkle, of Chicago. 
September 5th—Joseph Chichoki, of department 
2177, Hawthorne, to Miss May Loss, of department 2311, 
Hawthorne. 
September 1st—Miss Helen Stankiewicz, of depart- 
ment 3300, Hawthorne, to Steven Olejnik, of Toledo, O. 
September 1st.—E. V. Reigle, department 2092, Haw- 
thorne, to Miss Rae Van Dyke. | 
August 19th—R. J. McCabe, supply maintenance de- 
partment, Dallas, to Miss Mary Inez White, formerly of 
the clerical department, Dallas. 
August 17th.—Miss Mary Starzye, of department 3300, 
Hawthorne, to Valentine Bien, of Chicago. 
July 2d.—R. H. Kelly, stores department, Minneapolis, 
to Miss Letha P. Atkins. 


Born 


EPTEMBER 6th—To Mr. and Mrs. H.. S. Davis 
(sales department, Minneapolis), a daughter. 
September 1st.—To Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Eshelman 
(department 2014-B, Hawthorne), a son. : 
September 1st.—To Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Baldwin (sales 
department, Dallas), a son. 
August 23rd.—To Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Griffin (depart- 
ment 2098, Hawthorne), a son. i 
July 3lst.—To Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Cureton (department 
2152, Hawthorne), a daughter. 
July 27th.—To Mr. and Mrs. R. J. McCullagh (depart- 
ment 3024, Hawthorne), a son. 
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GENERAL SALES DEPARTMENT 
VACATION THOUGHTS 
The breeze stirs thru the trees atop 
the hill 
And cools the ardor of the sun’s 
hot rays; 
Below the glimmer of the mountain 
rill 
Through wooded land and fertile 
pastures plays. 


The herds of kine, faint spots of 
brown and white, 
In fragrant, honeyed fields of 


W. A. Wolff 
Correspondent 


clover graze; 
And over all, the fleecy clouds in flight 
Cast shadows in an ever-changing maze. 


But what is this, illumined by a ray 

Cast on the highway by the sun’s bright sheen ? 
A glowing, dazzling disk of bluish gray— 

A discord in the restful wayside scene. 


Another careful glance serves to disclose 
A cable reel—the omnipresent kind. 
Ye gods! E’en ’mid vacation’s calm repose 
Must that darn thing disturb one’s peace of mind ? 
W. A. W. 


M. A. Curran, our credit manager; is trying to persuade 
his friends to give him credit for being a real fisherman, 
by handing around a photograph of himself taken at the 
Catalinas in California. The picture shows him with a 
large collection of fish strung on a rack, but—there is a 
picture extant of O. D. Street, taken some years ago, at 
the same place, showing the same fish. Not that we doubt 
any fisherman’s photographs, but did you ever have your 
picture taken in an aeroplane in a Coney Island studio? 


UNKIND CUTS 
I do not pine for human gore, 
I am no wanton fiend. 
I long for peace; I dread all war, 
I would see no man beaned. 


But that sales committee’s dollar lunch 
-= Makes me with fury reek. 
I fain would land an awful punch 
On old Bill Schnedler’s beak. 
Orp Doc Estep. 


ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 


The auditing division has under consideration a parody 
on the “Third Floor Back” (with apologies to Sir Johns- 
ton Forbes-Robertson), entitled “The Third Floor Front 
—or the Seventeenth Move.” Permanent quarters will 
be assigned later. Meanwhile the Auditors are to be 
found at the same f old stand. 

T Subject to change without notice. 


NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Some liems of Interest from the General Departments 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


STUDENT STUNTS—NO. 1 


A student was given a job in the 
T. A. Shops putting new cords in 
transmitters. This necessitated his 
removing and replacing the trans- 
mitter bell. The gang boss showed 
him how to operate the jig and 
mounting block in removing the 
screws. The boss, being left hand- 
ed, naturally used his left hand to 
operate the jig. He left the stu- 
dent to his work and returned 
after a while to see how he was 
getting along. To his surprise he found him still strug- 
gling with the first transmitter. Perceiving the boss 
watching him, our hero looked up and innocently asked: 

“Say, is it necessary to use your left hand to take these 
screws out? I’m right handed and I’m having all sorts 
of trouble using my left hand to work this jig.” 


Herbert Metz 
Correspondent 


Right arm held high above his head, thumb pointing 
toward the bench, Old Daddy Time, the greatest “Ump” 
of all, has cried, “Yer out” and the Inter-department 
League has risen amid the dust-laden air around the home 
plate, has brushed the dirt of another season from his 
uniform and has slouched to the bench. The bats, the 
balls, and the uniforms have been all laid away in trunks 
redolent with camphor and the last “wait-till-next-year” 
has been said. And yet we can not resist this one last 
“post mortem.” (Post mortem is right.) Mr. Student, 
how did you support your team? Sure, you paid in your 
little two or four bits, as the case may be, but what else 
did you do? How many games were you out to? How 
many times did you yell yourself hoarse for a ninth inning 
rally? By the way, do you honestly know where we 
stood? That’s right, hang your head—although electro- 
cution would be more modern. Let’s have some spirit, 
fellows. If we’re going to have a team, why, let’s support 
it. If you can’t play, when the season rolls around once 
again, come out anyhow, and cheer the fellows along. 


STUDENT SNAP SHOTS 


Consider the time clock—it swears not, neither does it 
offend—yet Jeffries in all his glory was not punched like 
one of these. 


It takes a student to acclimate himself quickly to the 
phraseology of the plant. For instance, when a student 
changes boarding houses he says, “I think I’ll switch- 
board.” 


Mr. Dietz (in lecture)—“The best way to study is to 
keep your mind in the right state.” 

R. A. Smith (in back row)—“Impossible. She lives in 
Indiana.” 


A. Kenner, of Purdue, has been transferred to the 
equipment drafting department at Hawthorne. C. H. 
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Alvord, of Norwich, has been transferred to the engineer- 
ing inspection department at New York. J. H. Den Her- 
der, of Michigan, has been transferred to the accounting 
division at Hawthorne. 


E. C. Higgins recently gave us an interesting illustrated 
lecture on the “Early Days of the Telephone.” He has 
returned from an extended trip through the Hast, where 
he visited our chief suppliers. He is chuck full of enough 
information to keep us supplied with lectures during the 
entire winter. 


A STUDENT’S BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF HAWTHORNE 


I am the new student, collectively speaking. I am from 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, New York, Texas and points 
West. I have come to the Western with the express pur- 
pose of making good the best way in the least possible 
time. I have found the Western Electric Company a 
bigger, broader and better company than I had any con- 
ception of, and I had some conception. I am surprised at 
the vast army of employees, their orderliness, their con- 
tentment, and their evident prosperity. I am surprised 
at the cleanliness of the plant manifest in every depart- 
ment; at the extremes the company has gone to to pro- 
vide every comfort for its employees; at the hospital, the 
restaurant, the tennis courts and facilities for every phy- 
sical need. I am surprised that a holiday should be de- 
clared for a picnic, well planned, well organized, and 
universally enjoyed; that a library is as much a part of 
the plant as the power house. I am surprised that as a 
green student I am accorded such a hearty welcome in 
every department I come in contact with, that I am made 
to feel at home so easily and quickly. And above all, I 
am delighted and proud that I am a part, a growing part, 
of this vast and wonderful organization, The Western 
Electrie Company. 


Once more the door of Father Deitz’s domicile has been 
opened and the following have slipped out: 

From the engineering course: GQ. K. Pierce, of the 
University of Iowa, to Equipment Engineering at Haw- 
thorne; G. E. Bailey, of Norwich, to Equipment Engi- 
neering at Hawthorne, and F. Hutchinson, of Massachu- 
setts Tech., to Research Engineering at New York. 


From the manufacturing course: A. D. Smith, of Illi- 
nois, to Draughting Department, Hawthorne; C. A. Reed, 
of Vermont, to the Installation Layout Division at Haw- 
thorne, and A. B. Richardson, of Colorado A. & M., to the 
T. A. Jobbing Department. 

From the commercial course: H. N. Wood, of Purdue, 
to Sales, Chicago; W. E. Saylor, of Tennessee, to Sales, 
Kansas City. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT 
J. H. Hellweg, Correspondent 
HOW DID THE STENOGRAPHOTYPIST EVER SPELL IT? 


Richmond says: “This is a dictophonographical error, 
and the letter was signed in my absence.” | 


Since Old Doc Estep has gone to New York maybe we 
can slip in the fact that some recent visitors at Hawthorne 
were: E. A. Zanteson, stores department, New York; 
E. J. Watry, San Francisco; James K. P. Thomas, Indian- 
apolis. 


OH, YES.—NOW WE SEE IT! 


Several times we have been accused by certain western 
houses of mistakes in counting returned goods. As we 
knew our count was correct we failed to understand why 
until we received a recent shipment from Denver. It was 
packed in champagne boxes. That sort of preparation for 
counting returned goods is as bad as the scheme used by 
the enterprising census taker, who gave out green apples 
free in his home town to double up the population. No 


. wonder we can’t see things Denver’s way. We don’t use 


the same kind of glasses. 


Some recent visitors at Hawthorne: S. L. Monaghan, 
Assistant Manager, Government Telephones, Sydney, New 
South Wales. G. H. Morgan, Manager Telephones, Vic- 
toria, Australia. W. R. Morris, Secretary Post and Tele- 
graph Department, New Zealand. V. Gonzales and J. G. 
Airies from Rio de Janeiro. Ryotaro Mitsuda, Electrical 
Engineer to the Imperial Department of Communication, 
Electro Technical Laboratory, Tokyo, Japan. Daigoro 
Yasukawa, Tobato, Japan. D. L. Loewe, Representative, 
Arnhold & Karberg & Company, Shanghai, China. A. K. 
Zimmermon, Melbourne, Australia. 


A New Western Electric Vacuum Cleaner 


N extensive advertising campaign in the popular 
magazines and trade papers is now being con- 
ducted by the Company on the new bag-on-the- 

handle vacuum cleaner. It is interesting to note, in the 
construction of this new cleaner, the decided departure 
from the old “broom-handle type” of vacuum cleaners 
now in use. 

Just as the first primitive steam trains were built to 
resemble the old stage coaches, and the first automobile 
was constructed along the lines of the horse carriages of 
the times; likewise, the first experimental models of the 
vacuum cleaner were patterned on the general appearance 
of the broom, and notwithstanding the many improve- 
ments made, which have greatly increased their utility, 
most vacuum cleaners to-day are still equipped with the 


old broom-type handle. Our new cleaner, which is known 
as the “Double-one,” has a new type of frame construc- 
tion with permits the use of a horizontal handle, 
the most natural and convenient grip for pushing a 
cleaner. 

This new type of handle also enables the cleaner to be 
hung on an ordinary clothes hook in the closet when not 
in use. A third feature is an ingenious arrangement in- 
corporated in the cleaning tool for picking up loose 
threads, lint, ete. This is one of the most important im- 
provements ever made to a cleaning tool. 

It is expected that this cleaner will prove one of the 
most popular of the household electrical specialties now 
being marketed under the Company’s name. The cleaner 
retails at $32.50. 
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GENERAL 


C. H. Minor, district manager, and Mrs. Minor, arrived 
in New York from Paris on September 11th. 


ae 


LONDON 
THE PLAINT OF THE PLANNER 


Though we study every piece part 
with a mult-puckered brow, 

Though we know quite well how 
each job should be done 

With a staff of clever gentlemen, 
engaged in “knowing how,” 

We hear this cry before we’re well 
begun: 

That’s how we do it in Hawthorne, 

That’s how we do tt at home. 

Take it or leave tt, but you must 
believe it, 

The best from Alaska to Rome. 


. i They do it the same out in Antwer 
“Well,” said one of the officers, the neighbors say they B eed and Paris as well, m 


can hear it puffing every morning, about half-past seven.” And if the old Devil came up to our level, 


This was a puzzler; but after a long argument and We would make him go do it in his own factory. 
much cogitation as to what on earth the neighbors could —Y. Z 


have heard, a great light broke upon him. The suspicious 
puffing was nothing but the exhaust from the deep-breath- 
ing exercises that Reinke daily performs on arising! 


E. M. Clarke of the auditor’s department, London, ar- 
rived in New York on August 31st. 


A. E. Reinke recently had an exciting experience in 
Antwerp. He was visited one morning by two gendarmes 
who politely requested him to accompany them to the 
police headquarters. Reinke protested against the arrest 
and asked what was the charge against him. 

“You are suspected of having an infernal machine in 
your room,” was the answer. 

“‘Whaddye mean infernal machine!” demanded Reinke 
in his most fluent Flemish. | 


A. S. B. Fletcher 
Correspondent 


THE LAYOUT DEPARTMENT DISTINGUISHES ITSELF 
LP 7182 


Material estimate: 
28 lbs. No. 40 B & S, Hawthorne black enamel copper 
covered wire. 


A. T. Turney and W. J. Byrne, of London 


Messrs. A. T. Turney, cable sales manager and contract 
manager, London, and W. J. Byrne, head of the planning 
department, London, arrived recently in New York. This 
is the first trip to the United States that either gentleman 
has made. May their visit be a long one, and a pleasant 
one! The photograph was taken on the roof of our West 
Street building. 


The friends of Maurice DeK. McGrath, assistant man- 
ager at Milan, were saddened to hear of the death of 
Maurice N. McGrath, his five-year-old son, on August 3d, 
on the eve of Mr. and Mrs. McGrath’s departure for 
America. They extend their sincerest sympathy to the 
bereaved parents. 


MOTHER GOOSE REVISED 


“Old Mother Hubbard, 
She went to the cupboard”— 
This nonsense you heard years ago. 
But in those days, 
They were slow in their ways, 
Or conditions would not have been so, 
Had she lived in this age, 
With a ’phone all the rage, 
And found that the cupboard was bare, 
She would order by ’phone, 
And that little dog’s bone 
In a minute or so would be there. 

—W. Piper, Tel. Ex. 


LONDON NURSERY RHYMES 


Old King Cole is a merry old soul, 

A merry old soul is he. 

When wiring jacks he tickles their backs 
And makes them as jolly as he. 


Dickery, dickery, dock, 
Watches the office clock, 
When the whistle blows, 
Away he goes, 

Dickery, dickery, dock. 


Old Mother Hubbard went to his cupboard 
To get some enamelled wire, 

When he got there, the wire was bare, 

So the relay job hung fire. 1 


AMU 
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=| 
| NEW YORK The engineers beat the world in one respect, anyhow. 
Sd General Sherman said, “Dictating toa graphophone ma- Look at the birth notices in last month’s News, and you'll 
je chine is cruelty, and you cannot refine it.” After spend- find that the score stood: Engineering Departments at 
K ing a half hour racking our brains for something to say New York, 6*; all other departments, 3. 
Ce in a difficult letter we were dictating the other day, we * Boys 4, girls 2. 
discovered that we hadn’t had the needle down on the 
CS record. ; ‘ 
r The engineers are planning to conduct another series of 
z P y meetings this season, the committee in charge of arrange- 
WEST POINT OR BUST ments being Messrs. C. L. Howk, C. P. McConnell, S. B. 
5 e > L Williams, H. E. Shreeve, and P. Norton. 
. ao Aler & Carr went The first meeting of the season will be held on October 
out for a spin, 23d, in the new restaurant on the sixth floor. Luncheon 
$ a a : high will be served before the meeting as usual. 
A sin, ` At this meeting W. F. Smith will present a paper on 
Bing! baa pe the design, manufacture and laying of submarine tele- 
ture—Bang! went a blow, 
Alen said, “**!¢!e* it)” phone and telegraph cables. 
Carr said, “go slow!” 
e 2. 
if Alten struck a vimp, and French Take 650 Men Off Steamship 
N a i ala pi Paris, Saturday.—A Brest despatch to the Temps says that 400 
i TE BARELY ? Germans and 250 Austrians were found aboard the Nieuw Amster- 
d dam of the Holland-American line which was detained by the Savoie, 


MANAGED TO HANG TO 
THE SEAT, LOST HIS 
HAT, AND HAD TO GO 

SO FAR BACK FOR IT 
HE FORGOT HE EVER 
HAD ONE. 


Historic West Point ne'er saw these two “bo’s” 
And now, as this narrative draws to a close, 
Carr says next time with Haines he will go, 


Because it’s well known he always rides slow. 
—A. Thomas. 


OUR ENGINEER-RESERVISTS 


Fred Lauper Fred Butzberger 


Messrs, Butzberger and Lauper of the special telegraph 
studies branch have been called home to Switzerland for 
are service. They sailed August 26th on La France. 
oe Lauper is Ist lieutenant of the 20th Battery of 
Ha Artillery, and Mr. Butzberger is a corporal in the 

Battalion of Swiss Infantry. 
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of the French line, now an armed vessel in the government service. 
The prisoners have been taken to Crozon, Finisterre. 

The Nicuw Amsterdam steamed from New York on August 25th 
for Boulogne and Rotterdam. 


The above notice 
was read with interest 
and considerable con- 
sternation by the engi- 
neers at New York; 
for among the prison- 
ers taken from the 
Nieuw Amsterdam was 
H. P. Boswau, of the 
physical laboratory. 
Mr. Boswau although 
only 18 years old, and 
therefore not on the 
reserve list of the Ger- 
man army, had started 


for Europe to fight for 
his country. A postal just received from Mr. Boswau, 


dated “Rotterdam, September 8th,” seems to indicate that 
he was allowed to go his way, however. 


H. P. Boswau 


HAWTHORNE 


“WE ARE ADVERTISED BY OUR LOVING FRIENDS” 


Hawthorne has a-parking space back of the black enam- 
eled wire building for the use of its numerous automobile 
owners. G. Houts, of department 2481, was recently se- 
lected by the plant department to try out the new west 
entrance to this space. He felt very proud of the honor 
until a visiting fellow townsman offered as his comment 
on it that “they know anybody could drive in there jf 
Houts could.” 


or FUN. 
HE opstacue P> 


HAWTHORNE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENTS’ PICNIC 


Thirteenth Annual Picnic of the Hawthorne 
Engineering Departments 


firing, thought to be a naval battle, was heard 

off the south shore of Chicago on Saturday after- 
noon, August 22, 1914. The reports heard were merely 
echoes of the picnic which the telephone engineering de- 
partments of Hawthorne were holding at Dellwood Park, 
near Joliet, Ill. 

Special cars left the Works soon after luncheon and 
carried 230 engineers and draftsmen, bent on merrymak- 
ing, to Dellwood Park, 25 miles away. Upon arriving at 
the park a parade was formed, led by “Mutt and Jefi’s 
Band.” The marchers proceeded to the athletic field, 
where the afternoon was spent in boxing, baseball, tennis, 
quoits, and other sports. 

Several entertaining new games were staged, among 
which were the monkey race, with everyone scrambling 
on all fours, and the live frog race where the contestants 
raced with live frogs in wheelbarrows, and were only al- 
lowed to proceed while the frog remained in the barrow. 

The Engineers “got” Bill Peloubet, of the Draftsmen, 
for five runs in the first inning of the ball game, but the 
Draftsmen put in a couple of new pitchers and finally won 
out by a score of 8 to 6. 

The quoit tournament proved to be a contest between 
the department heads, with J. Danner, C. M. Smith, H. 
W. Mowry and F. M. Craft winners in the semi-finals. 
J. Danner won from F. M. Craft in the finals. 

The heavy-weight boxing match between “Art” Shel- 
strom, the Terror of Englewood, and Jack O’Brien, the 
Trish Bull-Dog, was replete with thrills. No less interest- 
ing was the contest between Joe Zizek, of Lawndale (de- 
partment 2471), and Gene Coulon, the Logan Square star 


WwW wish to brand as false the rumor that heavy 


(department 2097). Gene is a brother of Johnny Coulon, 
ex-featherweight champion of the world. Both boys were 
exceedingly clever and kept the crowd on its toes with 
their sensational work. 

Supper, served in the park restaurant at six o’clock, 
was enlivened with music by the “Mutt and Jeff Orches- 
tra” under the personal direction of “Billy” Stoetzel. 
Every man at the table received a souvenir, containing 
verses by A. H. Thomas, of department 2483, illustrated 
by F. X. Loeffler, of New York, commemorative of the 
good times enjoyed at the previous engineering outings. 

After supper each man was provided with a good cigar. 
The picnickers then marched over to the theatre, which 
had been reserved for the occasion, and enjoyed an enter- 
tainment of songs, moving pictures, “take-offs,”” comedy 
wrestling and boxing. 

After the theatre outdoor moving pictures, dancing, the 
roller coaster, and other pleasures of the park occupied 
the boys until it was time for the ride home. 


—————_ 


Changes in Organization 


F. WULFF has been appointed engineering chief 
J clerk to succeed John W. Roberts, who has been 
© , ` 
transferred to the accounting department. 
R. J. Courtney, of the sales department at Dallas, has 
been transferred to the sales department at Minneapolis. 
T. J. Savage, head of the clerical department, Dallas, 
has been transferred to the general auditing department, 
Hawthorne. 
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Last-Minute News from Berlin 


letters from Mr. Zwietusch and Mr. Pruessman, at 

Berlin, showing that they are well, that other 
American friends of ours in Berlin are well; and that con- 
ditions of life in Berlin are almost normal. 

Through these gentlemen we are also receiving German 
papers, and the official German “White Paper,” giving 
Germany’s side of the war. Official translations have been 
made of the German “White Paper,” and have also been 
put on sale in the United States. 


0 September 22d Vice-President Swope received 


Installation Department Jottings 


SAN FRANCISCO 
R. E. Headley, Correspondent 


On the afternoon of August 8th H. Groscup, keeper 
of store No. 9, and the writer, took a “hike” to “The Big 
Lagoon.” The Big Lagoon is located on the peninsula 
just north of San Francisco, almost straight north of the 
Clif House, and just outside the Golden Gate. The dis- 
tance from San Francisco is about 20 miles. 

We started from the San Francisco office about 4:30 
P. M., each of us carrying a knapsack full of “eats” and 
a blanket roll. We took the ferry across the bay to Sau- 
salito, where we took the train for Mill Valley (the in- 
stallation department has just completed the installation 
of telephone switchboards at Sausalito and Mill Valley). 
Arriving at Mill Valley we started on a 7 or 8-mile hike 
over the mountains to the Big Lagoon. 

We arrived at our goal about 8 P. M., just at dark, 
built a driftwood fire, and prepared supper. 

After a little revolver practice by the light of the fire, 
we turned in for the night. Our beds consisted of layers 
of sand, then 8 ounce duck, then army blanket, army 
blanket over us, then 8 ounce duck again. 

After breakfast the next morning we took some hikes 
over the cliffs and around the beach. We started home 
about 3 P. M. and arrived about 6 o’clock. 


R. E. Headley in Hiking 
Outfit 


H. Groscup in Hiking 
Outfit 


DWARD JULIUS HALL, Vice-President of 

the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 

a director in the Western Electric Company, 

died on September 18th, at the age of 61. Mr. Hall 
had been ill for some time. 

He was one of the pioneers in the telephone busi- 


ness, having entered it in 1878. Since 1885 he had 
been identified with the long distance lines of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Mr. Hall was 
elected a director of the Western Electric Company 
on June 25, 1908. He was also a director of several 
of the associate telephone companies. 


LOS ANGELES 

W. J. Noble, an employee of the installation depart- 
ment at Los Angeles, has been receiving sick benefits since 
August 27, 1913. 

Mr. Noble has taken his trouble out of doors, and be- 
cause of that fact, together with the good care and free- 
dom from worry made possible by the benefit fund, he is 
now greatly improved. The following is an extract from 
one of his recent letters : 

To-day I am comparatively healthy and strong, and able to go 
for a twenty or thirty-mile hike and run over the mountain trails 
without undue fatigue. 

These results could not have been achieved without the financial 
backing I received from the Company in the form of sickness benefit. 

It has certainly proved a boon to me, endowing me as it did with 
hope and courage so that I was able to make an earnest effort to 
conquer my physical troubles. 

In addition to financial benefits, I was also greatly encouraged 
by the kindness and consideration shown me by the “Western” boys 
of my acquaintance. 

It is this spirit of good will among Western Electric men that 
makes for esprit du corps, which in turn paves the way for better 
work and greater achievement by the waa ed as a whole. 

[Signed] W. J. NOBLE. 


CHICAGO 
At the present time we are installing at Main Office, 
Portland, Oregon, 12 A sections, 7 B sections, 26 toll sec- 


tions, and 3 sections of school switchboard. The accom- 
panying photograph shows the crew engaged in the work. 
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HIS issue of the News might aptly be called a “war number.” 

The universal interest in the present titanic conflict would 

alone justify the issuing of such a number; but in addition, 
we of the Western Electric Company have a peculiarly personal 
interest in the events connected with this war, as there are so many 
employees of the Western Electric Company and its allied com- 
panies located in countries on both sides of the struggle. 


The accounts by Mr. Minor and Mr. Jacques of their recent ex- 
periences are fascinating personal records that would be of interest 
to anyone, regardless of his relations to this Company. Mr. Minor 
reached New York on September llth. Within four days of his 
arrival the plans for the present issue of the News had been radi- 
cally changed, and Mr. Minor was bard at work preparing an account 
of his adventures. 


The cover design of this issue shows two of the ships operated 
by the International Red Cross Society. The vessel in the upper 
picture is the Red Cross which left New York for Europe on the 
morning of September 14th. The lower picture, taken by Mr. Minor, 
shows another of the Red Cross ships, in the harbor of Havre, 
France. 


The war has levied its toll of men even on this side of the water. 
Three members of the engineering department at New York left 
for the front last month, and others are preparing to go. As an 
example of the patriotic spirit of our foreign-born employees, the 
News offers the following letter, written by a young man on the 
eve of his departure for his homeland: 


“Gentlemen: Aug. 31, 1914. 


You were kind enough to give me an opportunity to make 
good and to put me through a student’s course in this Company, 
for which I shall never cease to be grateful. But now I have 
to ask you if it would be possible for me to leave the Com- 
pany for a time and later to rejoin, finish my course and then 
try to prove my appreciation of your kindness. 

This terrible situation in Europe compels me to offer my 
services to my country. It is with deep regret that I take 
such a step, as I am not the only one whom it will concern, but 
I have waited until I can stand the strain no longer. 

Yours very truly, 


One cannot help a thrill of admiration for the loyal and unselfish 
devotion to duty shown by the writer of this letter. It is hardly 
necessary to say that a hearty welcome awaits him upon his return 


to us. A man like that has the stuff in him to make good, whether 
in war or in the more peaceful struggle of business. May he and 
his fellow employees, both in America and Europe, soon be with 
us once more. 


THE HAWTHORNE MEN’S CLUB EVENING CLASSES 


HERE is a story told of a Chinese ranch cook re- 
celving a lesson from a cow puncher in the art of 
making griddle cakes. The cowboy’s pedagogy was 

primitive but very effective. It consisted in making a 
batch of cakes while the Chinaman looked on. The pupil 
was then required to make up a second batch, doing every- 
thing in exactly the same way his instructor had. When- 
ever poor John slipped up in any essential particular the 
teacher jogged his memory with a wallop from a belt 
buckle. Unfortunately for John, his instructor during the 
progress of the lesson bit off a piece of eating tobacco, 
which he contentedly chewed until the cakes were fried. 
The cook learned faithfully. His cakes were delicious. 
The ranchman noticed, however, that he never waited to 
hear them praised but retired precipitously as soon as he 
had placed them on the table. Finally, the teacher’s curi- 
osity became aroused, and one day he followed John out 
behind the corral, where he found that the poor Chinaman 
had learned his lesson not wisely but too well—and tobacco 
always made him sick. 


Some of us at times feel sick of our jobs from much the 
Same reason as was responsible for John’s trouble. We do 
things without knowing the why of it. We cannot work 
intelligently because we are groping about trying to grasp 
advanced principles without having first learned the fun- 
damentals upon which they are based. Our educations 
have been neglected or have not been along lines applicable 
to our work. A few years ago such a condition of affairs 
meant an almost hopeless handicap to a man with a living 
to earn. Now-a-days the public schools and technical col- 
lege night schools give him an opportunity to overcome 
some of his deficiencies. But the big trouble with public 
technical courses is that they are entirely too broad for 
the man with a limited supply of time at his disposal. Of 
course, you learn lots of things—theoretical things—about 
Carnot’s cycle, and Huygen’s theory, and Cavendish’s 
famous experiment of “weighing the world.” Now that’s 
all very nice. But, what has that to do with this relay 
refusing to release ? 


And right here the Educational Committee of the Men’s 
Club steps in. You are acquainted with these gentlemen, 
aren’t you? If not go over and meet them at once. And 
don’t make the mistake of calling them “professors.” They 
are not that. Practical men, they are, every one of them, 
who have been through the mill and know just what things 
a man should master to gain greater efficiency in his work 
with the Western. They don’t pretend to fit you for mak- 
ing a living at any job in the world, but they do pretend 
to teach you things that will make you a better man in 
the job you are holding and put you in the way of getting 
the one higher up. Read the Hawthorne Men’s Club an- 
nouncement on another page of this issue. 
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Employees’ Pension, Benefit and Insurance Fund Notes 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS OF SERVICE 


LFRED LIND- 
BLAD was 
placed on the 

pension roll beginning 
September Ist after 
continuous and faith- 
ful service with the 
Company for over 
thirty-three years. 

Mr. Lindblad start- 
ed with the Company 
at the old Kinzie Street 
Plant in 1881. His 
neighbor at the time, 
Mr. John Moniter, who 
is also now on the 
pension roll, told Mr. 
Lindblad that the next 
time he saw an open- 
ing at the factory he 
would let him know 
and see if he could not 
get him a position. Mr. Moniter was as good as his word 
and at the first opportunity introduced Mr. Lindblad to 
Mr. Gray, by whom he was employed. 

During his long period of service, he has been con- 
stantly employed in wood-working in one department or 
another. He and Mr. Gus Gehrke, under the supervision 
of Mr. James C. Warner, made the first switchboard man- 
ufactured in a Western Electric Manufacturing Company 
Shop. Mr. Lindblad also claims the distinction of having 
made up the first sample of the old No. 85 box. 

Mr. Lindblad leaves the service in fair health and 
speaks kindly regarding his associations with the Western 
Electric Company. 


Alfred Lindblad 


DEATH OF JOHN J. McDONALD 
John J. McDonald, who for some months had been 
drawing a pension on account of disability, died August 
17, 1914. 


JULY BENEFIT PAYMENTS 

During the month of July accident benefit payments 
amounting to $1,205 were made from the benefit fund to 
101 employees. The average disability lasted about five 
days. In none of the total number of accident cases had 
the disability continued for more than thirteen weeks. 
This means that all of the employees out on account of 
accident disability drew full pay while out of service. 
They also were furnished surgical and medical services 
without charge. 

The number of sickness cases for which benefit pay- 
ments were made from the fund in July was 62. 

The sum of $3,838 was paid to sick employees for a 
total of 2,326 days’ absence, or an average of nearly $12 
per week of disability. 


, ATLANTA 
\t is with regret that we announce the death of W. J. 
Brennan, who was one of the oldest employees of the At- 


lanta office. He was transferred from the Southern Bell 
Company to our employ when the Atlanta house first 
opened, and has been with us ever since. His length of 
service was eleven years. 


ANTWERP 


A banquet was given on July 4th in honor of Miss 
Louise Van Dessel, who celebrated her 25th anniversary 
with the Antwerp house. 

Miss Van Dessel is the first lady to complete 25 years’ 
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Dinner to Miss Louise Van Dessel, Antwerp, July 4th 


service in the Company’s employ at Antwerp and, consid- 
ering she has always worked in the same department, being 
in charge of the packing section at present, we venture 
to think this constitutes a record. 

Before assembling at the hotel Gulden Kroon for din- 
ner, the accompanying group photograph was taken of 
all her colleagues present. At the close of the menu, some 
of the committee members made several appropriate 
speeches and presented the principal guest with a hand- 
some gold watch bracelet and also several bouquets. The 
evening ended with a concert and a dance.. 

| C. Bresseleers, Correspondent. 


Best Star Orders of Interest, Aug. 10 to Sept. 5 
FIRST GROUP 
New York 
HREE hundred thousand miniature lamps. 
A. M. Case & W. F. Koch. 
SECOND GROUP 
Philadelphia 


One hundred sixty-four thousand, five hundred sixty- 
eight feet of 20-78 pair duplex lead cable. 


Office. 
THIRD GROUP 
Los Angeles | 
Eight hundred fifty 40-55 foot cedar poles. 


L. A. Hobbs. 
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Activities of the Hawthorne Men’s Club 


THE EVENING CLASSES 


ERE is an excerpt from the educational committee’s 

letter to the members of the Men’s Club. It ex- 

plains just what they are trying to do and how 
they propose to do it: 


“We are trying to keep before us all the while two things: 1st— 
That we men when we take the time to attend classes want the best 
help and instruction we can get. 2nd—That we want fundamental 
rules and laws that we can use and that will help us in one way 
or another to get more fun out of our every-day jobs. 

“The courses are going to be better planned and carried on than 
last year—we all learned a lot from our first year’s experience. For 
instance, the work is going to be graded so that a man can more 
nearly take up the work where it best fits his needs. Take the 
mathematics course for example: A lot of us have gotten rusty 
on some of the things we studied a good while ago and need some 
brushing up. There are a lot of problems coming up that we could 
work more rapidly if we had more practice. The first grade of 
the course will start with problems in addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and on through fractions. The second grade will take up 
decimal fractions, square root, on to the relations of lines and angles. 
The third grade will take up more advanced problems. — 

“The first four courses will be similar to the ones given last year, 
but entirely revised and changed. Anyone who took the work last 
year will find it worth while to review it or carry it on a step 
further in the advanced grades. 

“You will notice that three new courses are going to be given— 
Sketching and Mechanical Drawing; Business English and Mechan- 
ical Principles. 

“Just a word about the enrollment fee. The one dollar fee which 
entitles the member to attend either one or two classes. per week 
will be used to help pay the expenses of carrying on the work. Your 
committee believes that you who are in earnest about getting all 
you can out of these courses would prefer to have them carried on 
the best way we know how, even if it is going to cost a little more 
to do it. 

“We will have to limit the enrollment to two courses for any 
one member. Any of you who tackled the job last year will agree 
that with all the outside home work, two courses keep a man mighty 
busy. The enrollment fee is the same whether you take one or two 
courses. 

“The classes are going to be taught by Western Electric men 
who know their own jobs and have the ability and willingness to 
help the other fellow. Every man who attended the classes last year 
knows that one of the finest parts of this plan is the opportunity 
that the men have to take part in the class work and get straight- 
ened out on the points that are bothering them.” 


The committee is offering courses to Men’s Club mem- 
bers in seven different subjects. The names of these 
courses and a few facts about the head instructors follow: 


COURSES AND HEAD INSTRUCTORS OF THE EVENING 
CLASSES 


COURSE I—ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 
8. P RMg Superintendent’s Staf, Telephone Apparatus 
hops. 

Mr. Beko is an Electrical Engineering graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. He was Instructor in the Men’s Club classes 
` last year. 

COURSE II—TELEPHONE PRACTICE 
E. C. Higgins—Educational Department. 

Mr. Higgins has had a wide telephone experience in the Engi- 
neering Sales and Educational Departments. He had charge of this 
course last year. 

COURSE III—PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 
R. W. Rosendale—Apprentice Instructor, Telephone Apparatus 
Shops. 
Mr. Rosendale has had eight years’ experience in Shop Work and 
knows what problems are coming up and how to solve them. 
COURSE IV—SHOP PRACTICE 
F. C. Peterson—Layout Department, Telephone Apparatus Shops. 
Mr. Peterson has been a tool maker, a tool designer, has taught 


shop work at college and is at present on efficiency investigations. 
He has had experience in automobile work as well as our own shop 
practice. 


COURSE V—MECHANICAL DRAWING 
A. Thomas—Engineering Drafting Department. 

Mr. Thomas is an experienced draughtsman and a teacher. He is 
in charge of draughting apprentices in the Engineering Department. 
COURSE VI—BUSINESS ENGLISH 

C. 8. Carney—Plant Accounting Department, Central Works. 


Mr. Carney is a graduate of the University of Michigan. He has 
been principal of the Kalamazoo, Michigan, Hich School (a school 
of 600 pupils). He has had a wide preparation and teaching ex- 
perience in English. 

COURSE VII—MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES 
F. A. Carlisle—Layout Department, Telephone Apparatus Shops. 


Mr. Carlisle’s work in tool room, shop and layout departments, 
together with his experience as apprentice instructor for the I. C. 
R. R., will be of big help to him in presenting this new course. 


-That’s applied education for you—education applied 
right to your job. 

School starts October 12th. 
6 P. M. until 7:30 or 8. 


Classes will run from 


THE SMOKER 


Ladies can sing. Ladies can enjoy the movies. Ladies 
can even— (but don’t let dear old Aunt Samantha hear 
this)—ladies can even smoke. But for all that they don’t 
seem to have the good time we fellows had September 
10th, at the combined smoker and moving picture show for 
Men’s Club members. What’s the answer? Goodfellow- 
ship, of course. You ought to guess that by this time. 


There is nothing like one of these goodfellowship gath- 
erings to smoke out a grouch. When the club hands 
around those fat, fragrant Havanas, and you light up and 
tilt your chair back, you just have to thaw out, like the 
rest of the boys. And after your temperature climbs up 
to normal by the Goodfellowship thermometer there is no 
grouch ever born that won’t turn up its toes and die 
happy. It just doesn’t want to live any longer. So the 
next time we have one of these get-togethers don’t stay at 
home just because you have a grouch. Bring it along if 
you must and have it painlessly amputated. That’s right, 
though—you wouldn’t want the other boys to see you 
operated. Better after all leave it home on the piano. 


Movies form an ideal entertainment at a smoker. You 
can talk all you want to without disturbing the perform- 
ance. Our entertainment committee must be movie fans, 
for they certainly do pick out good ones. Judging from 
the popularity of these events, the club made a mighty 
good investment when they bought that projecting 
machine. 


The smokes were good and the pictures were good and 
the singing was good, but, pshaw! that isn’t the reason the 
smoker was such a success. We would have a good time 
smoking cabbage and looking at a last week’s newspaper. 
The answer is found on page 2 of the H. M. C. Answer 
Book and is the same as above—goodfellowship. No use 
‘rying; you can’t get away from it. Come out with the 
boys next time. 


O am, 


Bird’seye View of Baseball Game, Chicago Telephone-Western Electric Meet, August 22, 1914 


Western Electric-Chicago 


HE Western Electric Athletic Association held its 
fourth annual dual track and field meet with the 
Chicago Telephone Company at Western Electric 

Athletic Field, on Saturday, August 22d. 


It was nip and tuck between the two teams all through 
the meet. The deciding point was not scored until the 
last event of the day, when the Telephone team breezed 
over the line, winning the half mile relay race in the fine 
time of 1 minute 38 seconds. 


The final score was: Chicago Telephone Company, 64; 
Western Electric Company, 63. 


| Western Electric Track Team 
(Left to right from top): W. H. Adamson; C. Collins; J. E. 


Irish; J. C. Reich; W. Ames; F. Smart; A. J. Sommer; J. Gallo- 
wey; H. Bolander; V. V. Vosen; J. Missant; P. Missant. 


The star individual point winners were: For Chicago 
Telephone Company—J. Loomis, 16 points; F. Degen- 
hardt, 10 points, and R. C. Schmedel, 8 points. For the 
Western Electric Company—J. E. Irish, 13 points; F. 
Smart, 9 points, and C. Collins, 9 points. 

The team totals in the varied events are as follows: 
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Telephone Athletic Meet 


RESULTS OF DUAL TRACK AND FIELD MEET 


90-Yd. Low Hurd¿es... 


90-Yd. High Hurdles.. 


100-Yd. Dash 


220-Yd. Dash 


440-Yd. Dash 
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J. Loomis 
F. Loomis 
F. Smart 
W. B. Ames 
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Smart 

B. Boynton 
Loomis 

E. Irish 

J. Sommer 
Galloway 
Brown 

D. Brown 
Brown 
Brown 

D. Landis 
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Track and Field Meet, Chicago Tel. Co. vs. Western Electric Co., 
August 22, 1914 


880-Yd. Dash ........ 
One Mile Run........ 
Two Mile Run........ 
Pole Vault .......... 
Standing Broad Jump. 
12-Lb. Shot Put...... 


Running High Jump.. 


Running Broad Jump. 
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Smart 

E. Schmedel 
Missant 

E. Schmedel 
Missant 

V. Vosen 
Missant 
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Collins 

T. Chandler 
Loomis 

E. Irish 
Collins 

R. Benson 


- Degenhardt 
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Every Tool Bag Should Have a Roll of 


Western Electric 
Tape 


It has excellent adhesive and insulating qualities which do not de- 
teriorate with age. It will pay you to use these two standard tapes. 


Victor Friction Tape—the best qual- Amazon Friction Tape—the tape of 
ity tape that can be marketed at a exceptional quality. 
moderate price. Also 
Also 
Victor Amazon 
Splicing a Splicing 
Compoun Compound 


Get Prices From Our Nearest House 
\ Western Electric Company / 


Manufacturers of the 8.000.000 "Bell Tetephones 


One of Our Recent Trade Paper Advertisements 
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Some Western Electric Inventions 
With a Few Comments Upon Their Place in Our Business 


OME of the most familiar faces in the world are those 
of people who do not exist at all. 
example, and John Bull, are so real to most of us 

that it is hard to realize that they exist only in the 
newspaper 


minds of our imaginative 

Another old friend 
is the typical Inven- 
tor, tall as Abraham 
Lincoln — though 
leaner —absent-mind- 
ed, long-haired, be- 
spectacled, and starv- 
ing. Inventors may 
have looked like that 
once. Be that as it 
may, the present-day 
inventor is a very dif- 
ferent person. He 
may be young or old, 
fat or lean, tall or 
short; he is not ab- 
sent-minded — he is 
too busy ; and instead of starving, he 
usually draws a salary, and a very 
substantial salary at that. For the 
past two decades have seen the in- 
ventor become a very important fig- 
ure in the commercial and manufac- 
turing world. 

In the good old days, so-called, a 
company would make and sell a cer- 
tain patented device. From time to 
time certain ways of improving this 
device might be discovered. If the 
company were lucky, it obtained con- 
trol of these improvements; 1f not, its 
competitors got them. To-day, how- 
ever, the amount of money invested in 
machinery, labor, and plants is too 
great, competition is too keen, to al- 
low the making of possible improve- 
ments in patented articles to be left 
to chance. The first question a pres- 

ent-day manufacturer asks himself is, 

“how can my product be made better 

-—what is necessary to make it more 

nearly perfect?” In order to answer 

that question, nearly every one of our 


Lower Socket. 


Annunciator or In- 
ter-phone Wall Piate. 
Hand Set Plugs Into 


Uncle Sam, for 


cartoonists. 


Inter-phone Apparatus Unit, 
Showing Hook From Which 
Hand Set is Suspended When 
Not in Use. 


Plugging Hand Set Into Wall Plate 


THE NO. 16 INTER-PHONE SYSTEM, 
INVENTED BY VICE-PRESIDENT 
SWOPE 


Wall Box to Hold 
Buzzer : 
and Inter-phone Ap- mM 
paratus Unit. 


important manufacturing companies employs a staff of 
engineers whose constant aim it is to refine and improve 
the quality of existing apparatus and to develop or invent 
new apparatus to mect new needs that may arise. 
staff is our engineering department’s research and de- 


Such a 


velopment branch. 
But it is obvious 
that the work of our 
engineers must be 
protected in some 
way, if that work is 
to result in any bene- 


fit to the Western 
Electric Company 
and its cmplovees. 
There would be little 
incentive to manu- 
facturers to spend 


thousands of dollars 
engineering re- 
search and develop- 
ment, if any other 
manufacturer were free to copy the 
apparatus perfected at such cost, 
without having borne any part of 
that burden. This contingency is 
guarded against by the taking out of 
patents. 

Briefly, the granting of a patent by 
a government is a legal recognition of 
the invention of a new and useful art, 
machine, manufacture, or composi- 
tion, or of an improvement therein, 
and is intended to secure for the ap- 
plicant the exclusive right to make, 
use, and sell that invention for a 
period of seventeen years. From the 
very nature of the Western Electric 
Company’s business as manufacturer 
of telephone and telegraph apparatus, 
patents have always played an impor- 
tant part in its affairs. 

A few figures relating to patents 
may be of interest to readers of the 
News. On January Ist, 1914, there 
were 722 United States patents in 
force owned by the Western Electric 
Company. During the year 1913 the 


Mechanism 
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nizes the individual worker to 
whose industry and ability the 
improvement is due, as well as 
the employer who furnishes the 
capital and facilities. Among the 
well-known inventors whose many 
patents have been assigned to the 
Western Electric Company are 
Charles E. Scribner, Frank R. 
McBerty, William R. Patterson, 
and J. L. McQuarrie. 

The telephone business was 
not very old when the engineers 
were called upon to develop some 
system or device which would do 
away with the necessity of open 
Wire construction. Open wires on 
poles in city streets were not only 
unsightly, but dangerous. The 
telephone cable obviated these ob- 
jections, and cable manufacture 
became an important part of the 
Western Electric Company's 
business. Cables are of various 


company filed 88 patent applica- 
tions in the United States Patent 
Office; 44 patents were issued on 
applications already filed; and on 
December 31, 1913, there were 
299 Western Electric patent ap- 
plications pending. The company 
also takes patents in many for- 
eign countries. 

In the last two years more than 
seventy patents have been grant- 
ed to employees of this company. 
These patents cover a wide field 
and apply to a variety of devices 
and systems useful in the tele- 
phone and telegraph business, in- 
cluding cables, coin collectors, 
protectors, relays, plugs, jacks, 
switchboards, transmitters, re- 
celvers, service meters, telegraph 
systems and machinery. Some 
apply to apparatus which is well 
known in the telephone industry, 
while others relate to equipment 


Fig. 1—The McBerty Automatic Switchboard Cable 


and systems which are still un- Method of attaching to terminals is shown at right | kinds, being designed to meet dif- 
dergoing processes of fering conditions in re- 
development. gard to location and use. 


The dry core, lead 
sheathed cable, as made 
and sold by the Western 
Electric Company, is 
standard the world over 
for aerial and under- 
ground telephone lines. 
Many patents relating 
to cables and cable 
manufacture, and as- 
the individual inventor, signed to the Western 
but the American gov- Electric Company have 
ernment wisely recog- Transverse Section at End of Coil Transverse Section at Center been issued, lived their 


According to the laws 
of the United States, a 
patent must be applied : 
for by the original in- 3 Qa 
ventor, but it may be as- 
signed to anyone. In 
some foreign countries, 
corporations or other 
employers may take out 
patents direct, . ignoring 
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Fig. 3—The Hosford Type Fig. 4.—Craft-Dixon Type Fig. 5.—Tanner Coin Distributor Fig. 6.—Forsberg Distributor 
VARIOUS TYPES OF COIN COLLECTORS 


NYAS 
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term and expired, but improve- 
ments in this field are still being 
made and patented. Two impor- 
tant patents issued in the spring 
of 1913 cover inventions made by 
F. R. McBerty, and apply to a 
special cable which forms a part 
of the rotary form of semi-auto- 
matic telephone system which the 
Western Electric Company has 
developed. An experimental in- 
stallation is now working in our 
New York building. The con- 
struction of this cable (Fig. 1) is 
a radical departure from stand- 
ard practice. The individual 
wires lie parallel to one another, 
and the cable is flat like a ribbon. 
This method of construction gives 
a eable which is readily installed 
and presents a very neat and 
workmanlike appearance, and 
which so fits in with the terminals 
on the back of the automatic 
switch that each soldered connec- 
tion is readily accessible. 


You can talk satisfactorily over only about 
thirty-one miles of No. 19 gauge cable. 
bunching of the wires all into a lead sheath has 
a choking effect on the transmission. 
gineers call this choking effect impedance. Pro- 
fessor Pupin of Columbia University invented 
and patented a system of what are called “load- 
ing coils” the application of which to telephone 
lines in cable counteracts this choking or im- 


pedance and makes possible the 
phone cable for long distances. 


Company has taken out patents covering several improve- 
One of these, dated September 23, 1913, covers 
an invention of Henry C. Egerton and relates to a loading 


ments. 


coil casing. This 
invention (shown 
in Fig. 2) has 
been applied to 
a submarine cable 
across Chesapeake 
Bay. It is being 
used in the new 
Boston - Washing- 
ton long distance 
telephone cable. 
The develop- 
ment of coin col- 
lectors for use at 
telephone pay sta- 
tions has claimed a 
considerable share 


of our engineers’ work, and much ingenuity has been dis- 
played in the improvements which have been produced. 
The conditions that this class of equipment has to meet 
are peculiar in that the coin collectors are placed outside 


of the telephone office and are 


They are practically the cashiers of the telephone com- 


Fig. 8.—Shree 


mitter 
Fig. 9. (right)—Egerton Loud-Speaking 
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Fig. 7—The No. 291 Transmitter, Invented by 
C. E. Scribner 


The 


The en- 


Detail of Button 


commercial use of tele- 
The Western Electric 


Js 
ve Loud-Speaking Trans- 


Transmitter 


Forsberg. 


handled by the public. 


coin refunded. 


pany, and they must be made as 
nearly “fool-proof” as possible. 
One of these improvements is 
covered by a patent for an inven- 
tion of William F. Hosford, is- 
sued in October, 1913. This ma- 
chine is of the so-called “nickel 
first” type; that is, the coin must 
be deposited before the operator’s 
attention is called, and the mech- 
anism 1s so arranged that the op- 
erator at the central office has 
absolute control over the coin, 
and can either return it to the 
calling party or deposit it in the 
coin box, according to whether 
the charge is to be made or the 
This invention 
(Fig. 3) has been adopted in our 
standard No. 7-J coin collector. 

The multi-coin collector, which 
is usually arranged to receive 
nickels, dimes and quarters, is 
now coming into extensive use. 
It has been made the subject of 
very careful study, and mechan- 


ism has been produced capable of meeting the 
most exacting and difficult requirements of ac- 
tual service. This is also a “nickel first” device, 
and on calls where the charge is more than five 
cents, the amount in addition to the nickel al- 
ready deposited is requested, the value of each 
coin deposited being noted by the operator by 
means of certain automatic audible signals 
transmitted over the telephone line. 
was issued in October, 1912, on a joint invention of Ed- 
ward B. Craft and Amos F. Dixon. It covers a mechan- 
ism (Fig. 4) wherein several coins of different denomina- 
tions may be placed one at a time in rocking coin carriers 
and either returned to the party calling or deposited in 


A patent 


the coin box at the 
will of the opera- 
tor. Another pat- 
ent was issued in 
April, 1913, cover- 
ing an invention 
of DeWitt C. Tan- 
ner. This (Fig. 
5) was an im- 
provement on the 
coin - distributing 
mechanism. An- 
other improve- 
ment upon this 
mechanism (Fig. 
6) was covered 
in a patent is- 


sued in November, 1912, on an invention of Oscar F. 


Since the telephone business is primarily concerned 
with transmission of speech, there has probably been no 
one part of the art which has received so much attention 
by inventors as that relating to telephone transmitters 
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and receivers. This phase of the art 
has been so highly developed that to 
some it seems that the only thing left 
for inventors is the refinement of me- 
chanical structures or improvements 
in manufacture that would reduce 
cost. However, such is not the case, 
as the development of recent years 
will testify. For example, a patent 
was issued in January, 1913, on an in- Side View 


End View 


vention of C. E. Scribner, the fea- As Developed by E. B. Craft and J. N. Reynolds 


tures of which are embodied in our 
No. 291 transmitter. This patent (Fig. 
7) covers what is known as a cen- 
trally damped diaphragm. The dia- 
phragm is the piece of japanned 
sheet metal that you see extending 
across the inside of the face of the 
transmitter. In the new No. 291 
transmitter, this diaphragm is con- 
nected in a peculiar manner to the 
carbon button, which has been aptly 
called “the dynamo of the transmit- End View 


Side View 


ter.” This special mounting together As Developed by J. J. Lyng 


with the arrangements of the springs 
makes possible a better quality of 
transmission than the design former- 
ly used. 

The growing demand for annunci- 
ators for theatres, railroad waiting 
rooms, and other places of a like na- 
ture, has been met by placing upon 


the market what is commonly known Section Through Center Section Across Top 
as loud speaking telephone equip- As Developed by V. Anderson 
ment. Considerable development FIG. 10.—THE NO. 144 WELDED MAGNET RECEIVER 


work was involved in producing this 


equipment, and although improvements are still being upon which two patents have been issued, one (Fig. 8) 
made, the Company has succeeded in producing a very to Herbert E. Shreeve and the other (Fig. 9) to Henry 
satisfactory line of apparatus for loud speaking systems C. Egerton, both of which relate to the special transmit- 


Fig. 11.—The No. 3 Hand Set, Invented i 
by R. R. Ireland and A. F. F. Gilson Fig. 12.—The Reynolds Selector Switch 


ters that are used in the loud speaking system. 
The Shreeve patent covers an improved arrange- 
ment for mounting the diaphragm and the other 
parts. The Egerton patent provides a transmit- 
ter in which the parts are as few as possible, and 
in which heat radiation may readily take place. 
The heavy current required generates heat very 
rapidly. 

One of the difficulties which has been experi- 
enced in the manufacture of telephone receivers 
was that of fastening the soft iron pole pieces of 
the electro magnet to the permanent steel mag- 
net. This is now done electrically, and the re- 
sult is known as our No. 144 type. It is not 
only the best receiver that has ever been made 
from a mechanical standpoint, but also from the 
standpoint of transmission efficiency. These im- 
provements are covered in patents to Edward B. 
Craft, John N. Reynolds, Victor Anderson, and 
John J. Lyng (see Fig. 10). 

The development of intercommunicating tele- 
phone systems has created a great demand for 
telephone hand sets in which the receiver and 
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transmitter are mounted upon a single handle for the 
convenience of the user. Recent developments along this 
line have been to provide an inexpensive yet efficient 
structure which can be used by the most inexperienced 
persons, and the No. 3 hand set has been developed to 
meet just these conditions. This is covered by a patent 
issued in October, 1913, on a joint invention of Roy R. 
Ireland and Albert F. F. Gilson. This hand set (Fig. 
11) is made up principally of stamped and moulded parts 
of simple design, and it can be easily and quickly as- 
sembled. 


A somewhat unique and very handy telephone is cov- 
ered by a patent issued in February of this year on an 
invention of Gerard Swope. The important feature of 
this telephone set (see illustrations on page 1) is a small 
wall plate very similar to the wall plate for electric light- 
ing switches. Mounted on this plate and fitting into the 
wall box receptacle is a buzzer. This box is also equipped 
with a set of springs which engage a plug on the end of 
the hand set cord. A push button is also provided for 
signaling, that is, for ringing a bell or annunciator. This 
system is intended to complete the convenience of the old- 
fashioned annunciator call. In the case of the annuncia- 
tor or call bell system much time is lost and usually much 
annoyance is experienced due to the fact that, after the 
signal has been given, the party calling must await the 
arrival of the other party and then give the message. 
With this telephone system the calling person “sends his 
voice on his errands,” as our advertising department 
would say, and the wiring is just as simple as that of a 
call bell system. One of the attractive features of the 
system is the fact that when the annunciator of the call 
bell system is first installed, if the telephone feature is 


not desired at that time, wall boxes and face plates may . 
be installed at very little additional cost over that of the . 


ordinary push buttons, and the system may be used as 
a straight annunciator or call bell system. Then, when 
the telephone feature is desired, the hand sets may be 
purchased and plugged into the face plates and the con- 
venience of the system completed. 

The very extensive adoption of the telephone by the 
railroads for train dispatching has led to the development 
of various classes of selective signaling apparatus. A 
train dispatching circuit comprises a pair of wires run- 
ning from the dispatcher’s table out along the railroad 
connecting the various signal towers and way stations, 
and the selective signaling apparatus provides a means 
whereby the dispatcher may ring the bell at any one of 
the towers or way stations without signaling any other. 
This is accomplished by arranging the apparatus so that 
the dispatcher can send out along this telephone line a 
series of electrical impulses, each station responding only 
to a certain pre-arranged set of impulses. 

One of the patents taken out by the company in this 
branch of the art is on an invention of Joseph C. Field. 
The feature of Mr. Field’s improvement is the arrange- 
ment of the apparatus and wiring in such a manner that 
these signaling impulses are so handled that no disagree- 
able thump may be heard in any telephone receiver which 

may at that time be connected to the telephone line. 
Richard F. Spamer recently patented a simplified ar- 
rangement of the apparatus which sends out the signaling 
impulses from the dispatcher’s headquarters. 
An important link in the ideal wire service chain is the 


printing telegraph. The art of printing telegraphy is 
older than the telephone, but the average person knows 
little or nothing of it. It is, briefly stated, a system of 
apparatus whereby the manipulation of a keyboard, like 
that of an ordinary typewriter, causes a printed message 
to appear in page form at a distant station. The cable- 
gram from Mr. Wilkins, shown on page 8 of the Septem- 
ber News, was printed in this manner. 

For several years the engineers of this company have 
been laboring to produce a satisfactory printing telegraph 
system which would meet the exacting requirements of 
the telegraph companies. Mr. Scribner and Mr. McBerty 
first gave this development their personal attention, and 
produced systems which proved very satisfactory, and 
from this beginning there has been developed a printing 
telegraph system of which the company expects the most 
promising results. Patents relating to all the various 
features of these systems have recently been issued to 
Mr. Scribner, Mr. McBerty, Arthur H. Adams, Amos F. 
Dixon, and others. With this new system an average of 
from forty to forty-five words a minute is expected as a 
commercial operating speed, although under test it has 
shown much greater speed. 

Our engineers have spent considerable time in the field 
of automatic telephony. One of the important features 
in the automatic telephone exchange is the selector switch. 
That is where the automatic connections are made. The 
engineers have developed two fairly distinct types of 
switches, one known as the rotary switch and the other 
as the panel switch. Both have been manufactured and 
successfully operated in the trial installation in the West- 
ern Electric Company’s West Street building in New 
York City. A semi-automatic telephone exchange em- 
ploying the panel switch is now being installed at Newark, 
New Jersey. Some of the recent patents on this automatic 
equipment and system have been issued to Frank R. Mc- 
Berty, James L. McQuarrie, Edward B. Craft, Amos F. 
Dixon, and John N. Reynolds (see Fig. 12). 

The field of automatic telephony is a fascinating one, 
and is practically in its infancy in this country. It is 
probable that within the next few years many of our 
patents will cover apparatus relating to this branch of 
the art of speech transmission. 


E 


Conditions Favorable at European Houses 


ECENT cable messages received from abroad by 

Vice-President Swope furnish reassuring informa- 

tion as to the situation at our associated houses 
abroad. A message from the Milan factory, dated Octo- 
ber 5th, reads: 


“Vienna situation satisfactory. September sales and 
orders normal, Berlin business good. One thousand, four 
hundred and forty workmen, Americans well. Milan 192 
workmen, good prospects.” 


A cable from Petrograd, dated October 8th, reads as 
follows: “All perfectly well, business brisk, working over- 
time to rush outstanding orders.” 


A later message from Milan, dated October 19th, says: 
“Berlin business good, 1,480 workmen. Americans well. 
Milan good, 220 workmen.” 
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Pictures Sent to the “News” by C. G. Stoll, Antwerp, Showing the Damage Wrought There by Zeppelin Bombs 


When the Zeppelins Visited Antwerp 


How It Seemed to an Eye-Witness 


EDITOR'S NOTE:—The following vivid account of the dropping 
of bombs upon Antwerp by the German airships is an extract from 
a letter written by J. S. Wright, assistant manager of the Antwerp 
factory, to his brother in New York. Since this letter was written 
the bombardment and capture of Antwerp by the German army has 
forced Mr. Wright and other Antwerp employees to take refuge in 
Holland. 

E are living a sort of hand-to-mouth existence 
yy here. There are six of us on the job: Stoll, 
Castler, Manley, Clayton, Whipple and myself. 
I am living with the first three. My house on the Ave. 
Van Lyswyck seemed to me to be too good a target for 
Zeppelin bombs. To begin with, it stands alone or rather 
is unprotected on one side, and that side about 100 feet 
away from a new wireless station and 300 feet away 
from a breach in the old fortifications which is protected 
by a hundred soldiers day and night. Both the breach 
and the wireless station are said to be heavily mined. 
Then, too, the house is only about 1,000 feet from the 
government factory. The latter has already been the 
target of a Zeppelin bomb, which missed its mark, as 
did all the bombs, and landed in the garden outside of 
my window, about 1,000 feet away. Fortunately, my 
house was out of line and was not damaged, but I felt 
that it was a little too close for comfort. It has a glass 
roof, and if a bomb struck it, it would certainly drop 
clear to the cellar and probably wreck the house. 

I am not sure whether or not I told you of the first 
Zeppelin bomb that hit Antwerp. It was about one A. M. 
I was awake, had my light lit, and was sitting up in 
bed trying to catch a mosquito that had been bothering 
me. The government factory was all alight as usual, for 
they had been working a night shift for some time. I 
remember thinking that they made a much louder noise 
than usual and then suddenly realized that the addi- 
tional noise came from an airship’s motors. Even then 
I did not realize that it was a German airship, for the 
Belgian aviation station is near the house, and I had 
been used to hearing aeroplanes at all hours of night and 
day. 

Suddenly there was a terrifie explosion, then guns 
began to fire, officers to give commands; then came an- 


other explosion. I had jumped out of bed and begun to 
dress as soon as I heard the first explosion. Bergmans 
and the servant were also dressing, and we met in the 
hall, Bergmans exclaiming that the siege of Antwerp 
had been begun. I soon used my head to remember that 
I had heard an airship, and told him that evidently 
one had just dropped a bomb on the government factory 
and then made off. I did not realize until the next day 
that the airship was a Zeppelin, and that it had made its 
way past the forts and over the city trying to destroy 
the government factory, the court house, national bank, 
stock exchange, king’s palace, and a barracks. You have 
read about the result: a few women and two policemen 
killed, and several houses damaged. 

The next time it came was just eight days later, and 
the forts kept it outside—or rather the forts and the 
fortified places in the city; for in the meantime rapid 
fire guns had been mounted on several high buildings, 
and when the Zeppelin appeared there was a regular 
rain of shots. We all “beat it” for the cellar, as did 
everyone else in Antwerp, and stayed there till the firing 
had ceased. Then Bergmans and I dressed and went 
down to the factory to see if it was intact. Of course 
it was, as the town had not been touched. 

Lots of people are sleeping in their cellars now and 
lots of others have had tables, chairs, rugs, ete., placed in 
theirs, so as to be comfortable when another Zeppelin 
comes. 

We find lots to do and are very happy. 


On a posteard received just as the NEws goes to press, 
Mr. Wright wrote the following message: 


Bergen, Opzoom, Holland, October 9th. 


Walked eighteen miles yesterday from burning Ant- 
werp. Reached here at 10:30 P. M., twelve hours after I 
left. 75,000 people on the road—refugees like myself. 
All are being fed and most of them housed by the Hol- 
landers, whose hospitality beats anything I have ever seen. 
Intend leaving Rotterdam for England to-morrow. 
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On the Firing Line Near Liège 


Some Vacation Experiences of a London Employee 


N July 31st I left London, accompanied by a friend, 
for Antwerp, where we arrived the following morn- 
ing amidst great excitement, owing to the mobiliza- 

tion of the whole Belgian Army. 

On the 3d of August a proclamation was issued by the 
Burgomaster announcing that the Dutch province of Lim- 
burg had been invaded by the Germans (a rumor which 
later proved to be incorrect), and that Antwerp was con- 
sidered to be in state of siege. My friend, being a British 
subject, returned the same evening to England. 

Being a Dutch subject (incidentally a native of Lim- 
burg), I proceeded home, a distance of about 100 miles 
from Antwerp, where I arrived two days later after a 
journey full of trouble and incident. This journey nor- 
mally occupies a little over two hours, but owing to the 
fact that the railways were taken for military purposes, 
I was compelled to take a circuitous route through Hol- 
land. In the meantime an order had been issued for the 
ejection of all German subjects from Antwerp and Brus- 
sels, and a special train had been placed at their disposal 
to take them to Germany via Holland. My destination 
lving on the route Antwerp-Dusseldorf, I was compelled 
to travel during part of the time in this train filled with 
German and Austrian refugees. All the railway bridges 
had already been mined, and were ready to be blown up 
at the first appearance of the German invaders. 

I proceeded the same evening to Maastricht in the south 
of Limburg, where I joined one of my friends, who had 
placed his motor car at the disposition of the Dutch Red 
Cross service, by which means I was able to get a glimpse 
of the battles of Mouland, Berneau, and Visé, three vil- 
lages in the vicinity of Liége and the Dutch frontier, and 
to render service in the transport of the seriously wounded 
to the hospital of Maastricht, the slightly wounded being 
attended to by the German Red Cross corps on the field. 

On account of there being so many volunteers and my 
services not being required till the evening of the 6th, I 
went with some newspaper correspondents to Kerhrade, 
a small mining town on the Dutch-German frontier, where 
we witnessed the arrival of the German reinforcements of 
the Seventh Army Corps. 

During the night of the 5th to the 6th there were con- 
tinual arrivals of large bodies of German artillery on the 
line from Aix-la-Chapelle to Herzogenrath. Throughout 
the whole night trains drawn by two powerful engines 
thundered past, laden with troops, horses and field guns, 
all bound for the siege of Liége. At the same time large 
bodies of Uhlans (lancers) had penetrated from more 
southern parts towards Liége, where the big guns of the 
surrounding forts had already been thundering for two 
days and nights. 

On the 6th of August the Germans had advanced suffi- 


ciently to endeavor to cross the river Meuse at Visé, but 
the great bridge at this point having previously been = 


blown up by the Belgians, they were unable to do so, and 
commenced to build a bridge. This was done three times 
and each time it was destroyed when nearly completed 
by some well-aimed shots from the forts of Fléron or Pon- 
üsse. This we actually saw with field glasses, from a hill 


at the most southern point of Holland, viz., Eysden, where 
our position got at last so dangerous that we had to leave 
the hill on account of the bursting of Belgian shells in our 
direct vicinity. After the Germans had been bombarding 
for more than two days the side of the forts covering the 
river some of the fort guns were put out of action, thus 
enabling the Germans to reconstruct the bridge and cross 
the river Meuse, the borders of which had been defended 
for more than four days by the Belgians with heroic cour- 
age. By this time the German military staff had issued 
instructions to the effect that no neutral Red Cross would 
be allowed to pass the occupied territory, as among the 
wounded were many distinguished German officers who, 
after having their wounds tended, would be interned in 
Holland until the end of the war, which would, of course, 
mean a withdrawal of valuable men from the fighting 
forces. 

Our services being no longer required and being due 
back in London on the 17th, I returned home for a few 
days’ rest. 

I returned to England on the 13th, via Flushing, with- 
out incident except for the fact that while crossing the 
North Sea we saw a big airship of the Zeppelin type 
maneuvering near one of the lightships, but being care- 
fully followed by three English destroyers, a fact which 
I have not seen recorded in any of the newspapers. 

One may think it horrible to hear that far away hun- 
dreds of wounded are lying on the battle field, moaning 
with pain and waiting till the Red Cross comes to take 
them away. It is more horrible when one is an eye-wit- 
ness of those wounded, with hands and legs shot away, 
and when one sees the inhabitants of whole villages, with 
terror-stricken faces, hunted out by the enemy, and sees 
those villages burning like tremendous torches against the 


black sky. E. J. W. 
Annual Meeting, Pennsylvania Section of 


N. E. L. A. 


URING the week of September 7th the Pennsylvania 
Section of the National Electric Light Association 
held their annual meeting at Eagle’s Mere, Penn- 

sylvania. Four hundred delegates were registered from 
all sections of the state. 

The Western Electric Company was represented by five 
men, including Mr. Haynie, of the Conlon Electric Washer 
Company, and Messrs. Sigg, Jaeger, Tower, Alexander, 
and Hallstrom, sales manager, who was on the committee 
of arrangements. All except the first-named are mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia organization. 

The Company had a vacuum cleaner and washing ma- 


chine exhibit. 

( : Sales Manager at New York, to succeed P. K. 
Condict, who has been transferred to Philadel- 

phia on special work. 


Organization Changes 
H. MINOR has been appointed Acting Foreign 
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The Ukiah Hop Festival of 1914 and Western 
Electric Co-operation 


N Mendocino County, Cal., above a notable variety of 
fruits and vegetables, hops stand pre-eminent. In 
fact, the annual county fair is known as the hop festi- 

val, although all sorts of products are exhibited and every 
merchant attempts to present an attractive and original 
display. The 1914 festival was held late in September at 
Ukiah, the county seat, and transcended all such previous 
affairs. 

Our agents, the Ukiah Farmers’ Club, who have estab- 
lished an influential business in this territory, presented, 
with our co-operation, a complete line of the various elec- 
trical household helps that the Western Electric Com- 
pany is so widely advertising. In addition to a pumping 
outfit, vacuum cleaner, range and washing machine, Wes- 
ley Todt, traveling salesman for the district, and George 
Schneider, power apparatus, etc., expert, were hastily as- 
sembled and shipped—by another train, of course. 

As the state is considerably agitated over the Wet and 
Dry question, Mr. Schneider kept the pumping outfit 
gurgling, clanking and splashing, attracting Wets and 
Drys alike. There will be no further fear of drought in 
Ukiah and vicinity, since this demonstration. In the 
meantime Mr. Todt, while shaking hands with batches of 
customers, observed the profound impression made by the 
electrical washing and wringing of a pair of overalls be- 
longing to a foppish hop-picker, and followed one spec- 
tator home, found he was a hotel-keeper, and left with 
an order in his pocket for a large outfit. Mr. Schneider 
actually baked bread in the electric oven and disposed of 
it, too—clear profit this. He shrewdly chose the last 


night, so that the purchaser, when carried down to the 
scene four days later, found that the tents, big and little, 
had silently stolen away. 

That our sort of sales co-operation is appreciated, is 


Western Electric Exhibit at the Ukiah Hop Festival 


evidenced by a letter from Mr. Bernhard, secretary of the 
Ukiah Farmers’ Club, predicting increased business in 
Western Electric household helps and lauding the services 
of Todt and Schneider. 

C. L. Huyck, San Francisco. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC-CONLON 
WASHERS & WRINGERS 


A Successful Washing Ma- 
chine Exhibit 

HE illustration on the left 
T shows our exhibit of Western 

Electrice washing machines at 
the recent Home Exhibition held in 
Chicago September 14-26th. The gen- 
tleman is W. B. Pierce, one of Chica- 
go’s sales specialists, who is taking 
charge of Chicago’s washing machin: 
campaign. Mr. Pierce, who has un- 
usual success in handling the washer, 
had a number of other salesmen on 
hand to handle the large number of 
inquiries received. Several machines 
were sold from the booth during the 
course’ of the show. During the last 
two months, Chicago has sold consid- 
erably over 250 Western Electric 
washing machines. 
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Conditions in Europe Shown by Recent Cablegrams 


LONDON OCT 5 
CLT GERARD SWOPE 
WESTERN ELECTRIC CO 463 WEST ST N Y 
LONDON CONDITIONS NORMAL. SHOP AC- 
TIVE. NEW ORDERS. COMING IN GOOD VOL- 
UME WHICH WILL KEEP SOME DEPARTMENTS 
BUSY UNTIL MARCH. ANTWERP FIVE HUN- 
DRED AND ELEVEN EMPLOYEES. TELE- 
GRAMS AND SHIPMENTS COMING THROUGH 
LETTERS SLOW. ALL AMERICANS STILL 
THERE CAN LEAVE PROMPTLY AND SAFELY 
ANY TIME. ACCORDING TO PAPERS THIS 
MORNING SITUATION THERE IS CRITICAL. 
PARIS TWO HUNDRED AND NINETY EMPLOY- 
EES. LARGE TENDERS CALLED FOR A RE- 
PLACE APPARATUS DESTROYED IN WAR 
ZONE. MILAN FREQUENT LETTERS TELE- 
GRAMS AND REPORTS SITUATION REMAINS 
GOOD IN GENERAL. i 
FREDERICK WILKINS 
WESTERN ELECTRIC CO 
LONDON 574A 


LONDON OCT 9 
LCO GERARD SWOPE 

WESTERN ELECTRIC CO 463 WEST ST 

NEW YORK 
NO DIRECT ADVICES FROM OUR PEOPLE IN 
ANTWERP SINCE THE SIXTH WHEN THEY 
WERE STILL IN OPERATION WITH FIVE HUN- 
DRED AND EIGHTY-FOUR PEOPLE. INDICA- 
TIONS ARE THAT SOME AMERICANS AND 
PROBABLY SOME OF OURS INTEND TO STAY 
RIGHT THERE UNDER PROTECTION AMERICAN 
CONSULATE TO PROTECT AMERICAN PROP- 
ERTY. THIS POSITION MAY OF COURSE BE- 
COME UNTENABLE. 
FREDERICK WILKINS 
WESTERN ELEC CO 
LONDON 

LONDON OCT 9 
GERARD SWOPE 

WESTERN ELEC CO 463 WEST ST NEW YORK 
TELEGRAM FROM STOLL DATED TEN THIS 
MORNING JUST RECEIVED FROM BERGENOP- 
ZOOM HOLLAND SAYS ALL AMERICANS HERE 
SAFE COMING LONDON SOON AS POSSIBLE 
AFTERNOON, PAPERS SAY ANTWERP IN 
FLAMES FROM SOUTH STATION TO PALACE 
JUSTICE THIS SECTION REPORTED ALSO 
SUFFERED SEVERELY FROM BOMBARDMENT 
OUR PEOPLE EVIDENTLY FOUND PLACE UN- 
TENABLE NO INFORMATION AVAILABLE YET 
CONDITION OUR PROPERTY. 

FREDERICK WILKINS 
WESTERN ELEC CO 
LONDON 


LONDON OCT 12 1914 
GERARD SWOPE 

WESTERN ELECTRIC CO 463 WEST ST N Y 
STOLL TELEGRAPHS FROM ROTTERDAM CAN'T 
GET PASSAGE LONDON UNTIL MIDDLE THIS 
WEEK MANLEY TELEGRAPHS FROM HAGUE 
LEFT ANTWERP TEN FIFTEEN MORNING 
THURSDAY FACTORY WALLS NOT YET DAM- 


AGED SHELLS FALLING ON ALL SIDES WIN- 
DOWS BROKEN FURTHER THAN THIS NOTH- 
ING DEFINITE OBTAINABLE YET PRESENT 
CONDITION PLANT WE ARE CANVASSING POS- 
SIBILITY GOING ANTWERP FROM HERE ALSO 
THAT ONE OUR PEOPLE NOW IN HOLLAND 
CAN GO BACK AND AT LEAST ASCERTAIN 
CONDITIONS REPORT SAYS GERMANS ARE IN- 
VITING REFUGEES TO RETURN TO HOMES. 
FREDERICK WILKINS 


LONDON OCT 14 1914 
GERARD SWOPE 

463 WEST STN Y 
SON OF VANDERWEG CONCIERGE AT ANT- 
WERP HAS ARRIVED. LEFT THERE SEVEN 
FRIDAY MORNING. NO DAMAGE DONE THEN. 
SAYS HIS FATHER AND SEVERAL OTHER BEL- 
GIAN EMPLOYES MOVED INTO PLANT WITH 
THEIR FAMILIES AND STAYED THERE. CON- 
CIERGE VANDERWEG IS EMPLOYE OF SEVEN- 
TEEN YEARS STANDING. AGE SIXTY. YOU 
WILL REMEMBER HIM AT ENTRANCE. 

FREDERICK WILKINS 


LONDON OCT 15 
GERARD SWOPE 
463 WEST ST NEW YORK 
CLARENCE STOLL, JOHN WRIGHT AND RUS- 
SELL OASTLER REACHED HERE FROM ANT- 
WERP TODAY ALL WELL. HAVE NO DEFINITE 
LATER INFORMATION REGARDING PLANT 
THAN FRIDAY MORNING THEN UNDAMAGED. 
FREDERICK WILKINS 


LONDON OCT 17 1914 
GERARD SWOPE 

463 WEST ST N Y 
MANLEY TELEGRAPHS FROM HAGUE HAS 
BEEN TO ANTWERP. FACTORY NOT DAM- 
AGED. LEAVING FOR LONDON TODAY. 
SHOULD ARRIVE MONDAY WHEN WILL CABLE 
YOU ANYTHING IMPORTANT. 

FREDERICK WILKIN 


LONDON OCT 19 
GERARD SWOPE 
463 WEST ST NEW YORK 
MANLEY HERE NO DAMAGE COMPANY PROP- 
ERTY PRACTICALLY NONE EMPLOYEES HOUS- 
ES. PLANT SEEMS SAFE FOR PRESENT BUT 
PROBABLY MUST REMAIN IDLE. 
FREDERICK WILKINS 


LONDON OCT 20 
LCO GERARD SWOPE 

463 WEST ST NEW YORK 
LONDON VERY BUSY BOTH APPARATUS AND 
CABLE SHOPS. PERSONNEL MAINTAINED RE- 
PLACING THOSE JOINING COLORS. USING 
GOOD ADVANTAGE ANTWERP REFUGEES. 
PARIS COMPLETE REPORT STEAMER TODAY. 
TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY EMPLOYEES. 
GOOD ORDERS RECEIVED. EXPECT LARGELY 
INCREASED SHOP OUTPUT. MILAN NO IMPOR- 
TANT CHANGE SINCE LAST REPORT. 

FREDERICK WILKINS 
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GOSSIP ETAN RY THE DISTRIBUTING HOUSE CORRESPONDENTS 


NEW YORK 


We have heard it whispered that 
Boston claims to have a baseball 
team, and that Philadelphia says 
its team is a winner. We respect- 
fully refer both Boston and Phila- 
delphia to the athletics page. 


A maid sedate, 

A car that’s late, 

A rush through “archéd”’ door; 
A flight of stairs, 

Breath goes, who cares— 

At last, that seventh floor. 


R. E. Webster 
Correspondent 


A voucher clerk asked Mr. Higgins of the sales depart- 
ment by what right he spends the Company’s time and 
money taking a girl automobiling. Higgins denied the 
allegation and threatened to whip the allegator. But the 
voucher clerk was on to his job, for Higgins had sent in an 
expense voucher showing an item, “Automobile for Miss 
Calls, $1.50.” Someone suggested to Higgins that while 
he was about it, he might be a sport and give the girl a 
real ride. 


JUST TO ADVERTISE THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
By Dr. Embury, House Physician, New York 


On Thursday at half after three 
We moved into the new Surgeree. 
The Hack-saws and pills, 

Mustard plasters and squills 
Are now found in 222-C. 


The Doctor’s a portly M. D.; 

He’s there from one-thirty to three. 
He treats all diseases 
From measles to sneezes 

Free gratis, without any fee. 


Besides there’s a gifted young nurse; 
Tis a pleasure with her to converse. 
Just bring her your aches, 
Your sprains, or your breaks, 
And your troubles she’ll quickly disperse. 
The typist’s exceedingly fair; 
She sits bolt upright on her chair. 
But in spite of the noise 
She hears, when the boys 
Admire her dignified air. 


So come, all who suffer from ills 
And need surgical dressings or pills; 
And do not be shy, 
There’s the best reason why: 
You'll never be bothered by bills! 


We had a fine time for a dollar the other day. We 
bought an Ingersoll watch and held it on D. C. Richardson 
and J. R. Tulloch. One used 198 words a minute and the 
other 176 in telling R. Gordon what they thought about 
moving. 


With a femininity percentage of 76, the order-entering 
department owns the Baseball Captain. 


An old gentleman went into the office of one of our 
agents to inquire into the expense of wiring his house. 
He was finally convinced that the work ought to be done, 
but he positively refused to place the order for the wiring 
of the house unless the dealer would guarantee in writing 
that none of the electricity would leak out on the floor. 


When I was hungry from my head to my feet, 

I went to the lunch room for something to eat. 

I ordered up doughnuts from the tray, 

And handed the lunch man a nickel to pay. 

He looked at the nickel and then at me, 

He said, “My boy, as you can see, 

This nickel has a hole in through and through.” 

And I said “The doughnuts have a hole in, too.” 
—Charles Carlson, Office Boy. 


The girls now have a real restaurant on the sixth floor, 
three times the capacity of the old one. The service is 
cafeteria. If there are any suggestions for improving the 
service, put them in the “Suggestion Box.” 


The growth of the vacation savings fund is noteworthy. 
Starting in March, 1912, with an even $20 deposited by 
twelve depositors, the fund has to-day 153 active depos- 
itors who have made, up to October 10, 1914, deposits of 
$3,079.70. 


CLEVELAND 
E. W. Shepard, Correspondent 


In a recent issue of the News, Ross D. Cummings of 
Dallas mentioned the extremely hot weather in Cleveland. 
But records of the weather bureau show that the ther- 
mometer jumped 40 degrees as soon as he arrived. Now, 
surely no one could blame Cleveland for. that. 


AN INTANGIBLE ASSET. 


That doesn’t sound like any thing you could put in your 
vest pocket, does it? And it isn’t anything you can put 
on the credit side of your statement when looking for a 
temporary loan from your friend the banker. But good 
will, the principal intangible asset, is fundamental to every 
business. 

From the men who are shaping the policies to the 
workmen who are shaping the products there should be a 
common interest to increase this asset by remembering 
that a satisfied customer is an asset and that a dissatisfied 
one is a liability. 
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DALLAS 
A NEW USE FOR INSULATING TAPE 


We recently received the follow- 
ing letter from one of our cus- 
tomers: 

“Western Electric Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Gentlemen : 

Please send me, by parcel post, 
one small roll of 1⁄4 inch wide in- 
sulating tape. 

I want this very thin and some- 
thing that will stick well which my 
cotton-pickers can wrap around 
their sore fingers. 

Yours truly,” 


0. T. Hazelton 
Correspondent 


One more argument in favor of our contention that Ross 
D. talks too much: 

One of our rural telephone customers spent some time 
in the office the other day, and after watching our Sun- 
beam specialist spouting into a dictaphone for an hour 
or so, asked the telephone sales specialist if we had one 
man here who did the dictating for the entire office. 


One of Dallas’ Two 


Here is the way in which Dallas responded to the “Buy 
a Bale of Cotton” movement. The photograph shows one 
of the two bales bought by the Dallas house from Miss 
Edith Hale, of Dallas, at ten cents a pound. The bale 
shown is an exhibition in our city sales department. The 
other bale stands at the entrance to our office. 


OMAHA 
J. M. Bateman, Correspondent 
A QUESTION OF HIGHER ACCOUNTING 

Recently a question arose at Omaha regarding the di- 
vision of expense for clean towels and water between 
Associate and Non-Associate departments. The matter 
was referred back to the person responsible for the divi- 
sion, who made the following explanation: 

“We believe our division correct. Taking into consid- 
eration the fact that the nature of the work of most of 
the Non-Associate-department employees does not entail 
excessive use of the items in question, we think our pro- 
portion is reasonable.” 

The question is, Don’t they need ’em, or won’t they use 
em? W. E. B. 


CINCINNATI 


The attached shows what keen 
observers our salesmen are, partic- 
ularly “Tennessee” Charley Monk. 
Most people imagine that Alexan- 
der Graham Bell invented the tele- 
phone in 1876. It can easily be 
seen that it dates from civil war 
times in Tennessee. 

From the “Fifty Years Ago To-day 


in Nashville’ Column in the Nashville 
Tennessean. 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 29, 1864 


Forrest was reported to have reached 
Fayetteville, and all telephone and tele- 
graph lines and railway communications with the South were cut 
off, owing to his activities. 


J. F. Dohan 
Correspondent 


SAN FRANCISCO 
C. L. Huyck, Correspondent 


Horace Case, who handles our government and railroad 
business, complains that these columns no longer tell of 
his exploits. Perhaps the answer is that Mr. Case passed 
up a certain Salvation Army bid on the grounds that it 
could not be legitimately considered as Army business, 
and it was your correspondent’s lot to unravel its many 
tangles. 

Acquire a heart, Horace. 
seeks the more appreciative. 


Meanwhile, our limelight 


We have declared a moratorium upon noise by the 
mobilization of a cork carpet along the southwestern 
frontier of our main office. A noise like an order, how- 
ever, is always welcome. 


Mr. Behrman, of the stores department, has returned 
from a business trip to the Denver house via the Royal 
George. At least, we think he has returned, but cannot 
make sure because of the soft coal sediment which is one 
of the scenic features of this trip. 


The Weco baseball team finished third in the Saturday 
Commercial League by winning the last six games of their 
schedule. Unfortunately, they did not find themselves un- 
til late in the season, otherwise this splendid work would 
have walked away with the trophy. 

The boys are especially happy over an 11-inning, 7 to 6 
victory over the Naval Training Station. During five sea- 
sons these teams have battled, usually with extra-inning 
and one-run victories. 

We line up as follows: Feeley and Steffens, pitchers; 
Johnson and Therion, catchers; Diehl, 1st base; Rickey, 
2nd base; Souza, short stop; Lunn, 3rd base; Weyand, 
left field; Swoboda, right field; Olsen, centre field; Sim- 
mins, scorer; J. M. Steffens, manager. J.M.S. 


DENVER 
Miss M. Cassedy, Correspondent 


Recently one of our rural telephone customers called 
the office on long distance and complained that he was 
short “the key to wind up the telephone” received on his 
last order for a telephone set. 

We sent him a generator crank by mail, and peace 
reigned again. H. W. D. 
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Side Lights on Philadelphia’s Stupendous Outing 


PHILADELPHIA 


Stand aside, ladies and gentle- 
men, ye poetasters, rhyme tinkers, 
departmental squib writers, and 
jokesmiths! We have no room for 
you. Such small space as the all 
powerful editors see fit to allot to 
us is needed for recording the 
events and happenings of that red 
letter day—September 26th—when 
solid ranks of the Philadelphia or- 


L. R. Browne 
Pormesponnent 


of strength and contests of skill on 
the occasion of the first annual out- 
ing of the Western Electric Club of Philadelphia. 

Wist ye not that we number among us runners—fleet 
of foot and strong of wind—lithe, long-limbed athletes of 
jumping and vaulting ability—tough muscled—and 
stocky youths and girls possessed of “pulls,” of strength 
unique even in politics; besides a team of hardy youths, 
whose ability to toss, throw, pitch, catch and bat the 
leather sphere is not matched by that of any other tribe 
in Philadelphia ?* 

Picture, if you can, an ideal Philadelphia September 
day (of course, if you have never been in Philadelphia, 
you cannot picture it),t a bright sun tempered by zephyrs 
bearing on their breath the faint coolness of the surround- 
ing woods and shady valleys, a crowd of happy, hungry, 

* Including the Athletics, we take it’—Eb. 

t 118° in the shade.: Yes, we’ve been there.—Eb. 


ganization marched forth to feats” 


eager enthusiasts, a green field, a grove of trees—just 
touched with the golden wand of autumn. 

Lack of space precludes the possibility of listing the 
various events. A better proof than written words of all 
that the day meant is evidenced by the pictures submitted. 
There were so many good ones, we found it difficult to 
choose among them. As modesty forbade our requesting 
the space of the entire issuet to reproduce them, we have 
chosen a few of the interesting ones. 

The last of the athletic events—the ball game between 
the Western team and that of the Cresson-Morris Company 
—was, as usual, won by the Western Electric team. Fol- 
lowing is the summary: 


Ww 


Cresson-Morris . 


0100 0 0 0— 
Western Electric 1 1 0 0 2 0 


x 


h 


1 
0 
t Go ahead; request all you like.—Ep. 


THE MARDI-GRAS 


A general invitation was extended by the Philadelphia 
Electric Company to all electrical concerns and individ- 
uals in any way allied with the electrical industry to at- 
tend their outing on September 19th. 

Their country home in Kelly’s Woods was beautifully 
decorated in the most modern electrical way, and every 
possible entertainment was provided. 

The main attraction of the afternoon was a baseball 
game between the girls of the Philadelphia and Western 
Electric Companies, the Philadelphia girls winning by a 
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PHILADELPHIA’S BASEBALL TEAM 


Top Row: H. Bubeck, Scorekeeper; J. P. McQuaide, Manager. 
Middle and Lower Rows (from left): Kerr, 1b; Scott, rf; Flood, 
p; Wittuhn, cf; Zilenziger, p; Waetjen, sub. inf; Martin, 2b and 
Caprai: Yetters, sub. inf; Barry, 3b; Christian, ss; Plant, lf; 

ewes, c. 


score of 7—1. The prizes were pearl and sapphire pins, 
gifts of the General Electric Company. 
The Western Electrice Company, however, later demon- 


strated its athletic prowess by winning the centipede and 
marathon races and the tug-of-war. 


0. Whitmire 
Correspondent 


ATLANTA 
HEART TO HEART TALKS 


Mr. Burke believes that St. Louis 
has adopted our “homing pigeon 
scheme,” and that it was one of 
their pigeons that got its compass 
twisted and invaded Omaha. 

We are looking forward to see- 
ing a copy of the November NEws 
so we will know what happened out 
in Kansas City last June. 

All of our bachelors want to go 
to Hawthorne since they saw the 
picture of Miss Anna Johnson’s 


troupe of Cable Plant Water Nymphs. 


m 


e * Poetic license. 


Sing a song of heating goods 

Twenty million irons, 

Forty thousand toaster stoves and other 
Things with wirin’s.* 

No one ever sells none,* 

Not a single thing. 

Isn't that a pretty tale to tell to H. R. King?* 


Salesmen all out on the road, 
Running up expense. 

J. L. in his office, 

Feeling—Oh, immense ! 

Specialist at his little desk 

Wishing someone would 

Get on out among ’em 

And sell some heating goods.* 

C. D. M. 


NOTICE TO ALL HOUSES 


a salt is open to receive orders from all the houses 
otton at 10e. per pound. Join the “Buy-a-Bale” 
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THE GIRLS’ BASEBALL TEAM, PHILADELPHIA 


Left to Right from Top: Stuffy Harpel, 1b; Home Run Baker Smith, 
cf; Connie Mack Sweeney, Manager; Hans Wagner Davis, 2b and 
Captain; Chief Bender Taxis, p; Rube Oldring Thompson, lf; 
Eddie Plank Leonard, 3b; Johnny Evers Wright, rf; Frank 
Chance Widemer, ss; Jack Lapp Dunsion, c. 


movement and make big profits on your investment. As 
we only have a limited supply of about ten million bales 
yow’ll have to hurry with your order. 


At the mecting of the Telephone and Telegraph Society 
of Atlanta, held October 6th, O. Whitmire, of the Atlanta 
house, was elected Second Vice-President and Director 
No. 2. 

This society has become very popular with the telephone 
and telegraph employees at Atlanta, and now has a mem- 
W. B. W. 


bership of nearly 600. 
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The accompanying illustration shows a front and top 
view of the new record room counter we have just in- 
stalled, and while it may be old to some of the houses 
there are probably several that might like to consider 
trying it. 

All of the Non-Associate “live” correspondence is kept 
in the open compartment shown in the top of the counter 
so that it may be convenient to all departments. All cur- 
rent shipping ticket binders, both Associate and Non- 
Associate, credit binders and etc., are kept in the racks 
shown in the front view, and these have certain places 
which are marked by designation strips. 

The file clerks are situated behind this counter and 
can pass the 1913 binders to any one desiring them. This 
scheme, which puts the records most used within reach of 
all, has enabled us to reduce our record room force by 
two employees. 

Now come on—who had one of these before the Revolu- 
tion? 0. W. 
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CHICAGO 
JAMES METCALFE 


Weve noted with pride—and who 
of us hasn’t—the verses that 
Omaha springs. 

The poems that croon of the glories 
of June are rubbish when James 
Metcalfe sings. 


his fair city—he’s modest as 
shown by his name, 

And though he decries it, and like- 
wise denies it, he’s long been 
familiar to fame. 


H. L. Grant 


Correspondent 


Now “James” is quite common, though we must admit that 
«Metcalfe’s?” uncommon and rare; 

And for hours together in all sorts of weather it had us 
near tearing our hair. 

But now we have got him, we’re Sherlocks to spot him, he 
can’t hide from us nor from fame. 

It’s Bateman the poet, though who would e’er know it 
when all muffled up in that name? W. M.G. 


If your sales are falling of— 
Blame the War! 

If expenses shoot aloft— 
Blame the War! 

If the bogie which you face 

Leads you such a merry chase 

That you cannot keep the pace— 
Blame the War! —G. I. S. 


Al. Letourneau has been driving a Ford all summer. 
We now hear that he is going to buy a Cycle-car so that 


he can put his big car up for the winter.* 
* So that joke’s gone on the road, has it’—Eb. 


THE STENOGRAPHER’S LAMENT 
The melancholy days have come, 
“The saddest”—and all that; 
Times are hard, and business bum, 
Pm wearing last vear’s hat! —L. H. 


With each clever ditty, he boosts. 


Chicago’s Latest Rebus; Who Can Guess It? 
Answer Next Month 


BOSTON 
D. A. Chase, Correspondent 


FROM THE BOSTON GIRLS 


Philadelphia, be comforted! Our Braves did beat you 
good and proper, but if like treatment of your baseball 
wonders had ever been meted out to you at the hands of 
New York, we think you would have found their patron- 
izing air, and stories of how they did it, far more hv- 
miliating than the slings and arrows of an outrageous 
fortune. E. M. T. 


Perhaps in this issue New York will make certain modi- 
fications to their recent utterance about being forced to 
believe they had a “real” baseball team. We are now won- 
dering if the recent performances of our Braves have 10 
the slightest degree, forced New York to believe that 
THERE ARE OTHERS. E. M. T. 


Some Familiar 
Products 
Seen Overseas 


The Western Electric Booth 
at the Scientific and Electrical 
Exhibition Held Recently “ 
Selfridge’s Great Department 
Store in London. 
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RCTIUITIES ( “OR THE MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT. AT SRAWTAORNE 


WHO'S WHO AT HAWTHORNE 


Who keeps all Haw- 
thorne cleaned and 
brushed with even 
greater care than yon 
scant locks so tightly 
crushed across your 
bald spot there? Who 
cleans the whales of 
prints— (Phrase right. 
The English is re- 
versed.)—the prints, 
we say, our 12-C’s 
(tight) leave where 
they’ll look the worst? 
Who’d stand ace-high 
in Spotless Town as 
Johnny - on-the-Spot ? 
(Here’s to his motto; 
drink it down—“Scrub 
while the water’s hot.” ) 
Who keeps the Works 
more sweet and fair than Helen, late of Troy? Speak up; 
you have the answer there. F. Smola—’atta boy. 


ee ee 


TELEPHONE APPARATUS SHOPS 
«And Then Hed Row, Row, Row.” 


When S. C. Wiley, the foreman of departments 2326 
and 2327, tells a secret on himself he does it with his eyes 
open. So if you’ll promise to never, never breathe a word 
of this to any living soul, Minnie— 

Well, you see Mr. Wiley and another man hired a boat 
and went fishing up at Fox Lake recently. When they 
had finished their day’s sport Wiley was feeling strong 
enough to hold his own with anybody. Samson once 
pulled over a temple, and S. C. determined to go him one 
better by pulling over the lake. 

While his companion dozed comfortably in the stern 
Wiley bent to his oars. He put a little extra energy into 
the work because he noticed another boat coming up be- 
hind, but in spite of his efforts the other man soon over- 
took and passed him. Schuyler is Mr. Wiley’s first name 
—not sculler, so he didn’t feel particularly aggrieved be- 
cause somebody was a slightly better oarsman than he. 
However, when a second man, rowing one boat and towing 
another, began to gain on him he made up his mind right 
then and there that that chap wasn’t going to pass him. 
For the next ten minutes he worked harder than the mas- 
ter of ceremonies opening kegs at a German picnic. The 
perspiration ran off into his eyes and down into the boat 
in such streams that the man in the stern thought they 
had sprung a leak. 

When at last Wiley stopped, wiped the perspiration 
from his eyes and looked to see how far behind he had 
left his unconscious rival he voiced a whoop of joy. The 


other boats were completely out of sight. Then he turned 
to see how far he had yet to row and the sweets of victory 
turned to gall and wormwood in his mouth. There was 
the other man leisurely tying up his two boats at the 
landing. 

‘Wouldn’t that get you?” asked Wiley in disgust. 
“Say, I’m not even fit to hold a job as stroke oar on a 
gasoline launch.” 

“We don’t seem to be moving very fast,” admitted the 
man in the stern, eying their wake critically. Then sud- 
denly he began to pull in on a dangling rope. At the 
end of it he brought up a galvanized iron pail full of 
solid cement. 

& * * & * & * * $ 

Now come quick! Let’s hurry along out of here. This 
is no place for a Sunday-school scholar. 

And whatever you do, don’t you sing “Lightly Row” 
when Wiley is around unless you have a suicide clause in 
your life insurance policy. 


CROSS TALK IN THE C., R. & I. SHOPS 


H. C. Lewis, of department 3150, ate a cold supper one 
day last week. You see the distance from his location in 
the south end of the cable plant due north to the front 
door is so great that it behooves him to be up and doing 
almost as promptly as Holbrook, his boss. After an un- 
usually fleet sprint on the evening in question he settled 
back in his seat on the homeseeker’s limited and content- 
edly started in on the war news. He had got down to 
the place where “Berlin dispatches on the contrary state 
that,” ete., when a friend tapped him on the back and 
asked him whether the idea in going without a hat was to 
lower the cost of living or to raise the hair. Then it 
dawned on “Lewey” that his hat was in his locker, that 
his locker was in the Cable Plant and the Cable Plant was 
in the dim distance. The hat now can be found just prior 
to 5:15 every evening in the place of honor at his right 
hand, one easy arm’s length away. . 


C. E. Jahn, of department 3012-B, who carefully fol- 
lows all his orders by means of memoranda, recently wrote 
to W. F. Stephenson a “Request for promise of delivery” 
form filled out as follows: ‘Dept. 3307. Job required at 
once. Rush!!!’ Not one word stating what the job was. 
Now “Steve” recognizes urgent need when he sees it. He 
felt that such desperate haste must indicate a starving 
family, at the very least. So he replied by return mail: 
“Have a job open for you. Report for work right away.” 


William Mackoitch, of 3023-A, is obsessed with one 
great ambition—to catch his adding machine in a mis- 
take. After adding his figures on the machines he sur- 
reptitiously runs a pencil up the columns and proves them 

“by hand.” So far the machine has eluded his vigilance, 
but he vows he will get it yet. 
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The accompanying photograph shows the members of 
department 3306 and their friends at a pleasant Saturday 
afternoon outing held in Garfield Park. Games, races 
and, of course, a fine picnic lunch added to the joys of 
the occasion. The winners in the main events were: 

100-yard dash—Miss G. Bubert, first; Miss A. Grothier, 
second. 
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HAWTHORNE 
ANTWERP-HAWTHORNE CHESS GAME 


The following extract from a letter received from Mr. 
Bergmans, at Antwerp, by J. L. Harrington, of the Haw- 
thorne Chess Club, is interesting as tending to bring the 
members into a somewhat more personal contact with the 
great European struggle: 

“Your letter addressed to Mr. Schenk was opened by 
me, as I realized that it contained your next move of the 
chess game. I am sorry to say that we will have to tem- 
porarily place a hold up on the chess game, as all the 
engineers interested have been called to the front. 

“G. BERGMANS.” 


NEW YORK 
MEETING OF THE ENGINEERS 


On the evening of October 23rd at the first engineers’ 
meeting of the season, W. F. Smith, of the apparatus 
design section, presented a paper on the “Design, Manu- 
facture and Laying of Submarine Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Cables.” The paper was well illustrated witk 
numerous slides, many of which were made from photo- 
graphs taken at sea during the actual operation of cable 
laying. Mr. Smith also discussed some of the difficulties 
and problems encountered in the loading of submarine 
telephone cables. Readers of the News will recall that in 
the July issue Mr. Smith had an article on this subject. 


NEWS OFTHE Sen MENT ws NEW YORK AND AAW IAUENE 
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Shoe race—Miss Mary Hefferen, first ; Miss E. Leitman, 
second ; Miss A. Kral, third. 


Circle race—Miss Josephine Braint. 
Three-legged race—Misses Barbara Stanek and A. Kral. 
Children’s 50-yard race—Little Miss Rosenbaum. 


Miss Margaret Powers, of department 3080, asked her 
“boss,” “Andy” Anderson, for a package pass while he 
was making out one for a trucker. She was considerably 
surprised later when she was asked to explain whose over- 
alls she was taking home. We haven’t heard how the 
trucker slipped by the doorman with a lady’s apron pass. 


Fred Ulrick, of department 3060, was unable to in- 
terpret the inscription “G M” on the natty caps of the 
opposing indoor ball team we trimmed recently until he 
heard them start several heated arguments. Then a great 
light broke in on Freddy’s intellect as he exclaimed, “Oh, 
yes; now I know. It means ‘Get Mad.’” 
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NO, IUST A BUNDLE OF 

TIN ANDA MIR OF SNIPS 
I AM TAKING Home To 
MAKE A FORD? 


UH-HUH , MORE 
REPAIRS’ FOR 
THE OVERLAND, EH?. 


WO PBWBBSs = 


A Little Elevator Repartee by Lyng and Roberts 
(Overheard by C. W. Lowe) 


stion of glass 


Now that we have disposed of the que I] us WhO 


containers for small piece parts, will some one te 
first counted apparatus by weighing? 
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RETORTING COURTEOUSLY 

[Conspicuous by its absence in the 
September issue, to the fair sex at Bos- 
ton, was “W. A. W’s” customary bit of 
verse, which has appeared with such reg- 
ularity under New York “contribs.” We 
half expected that Mr. Wolff’s Septem- 
ber offering would be a laudation of 
Boston’s “Braves.” We know from past 
experience that Mr. Wolff delights in be- 
stowing praise where praise is due. 

Look out girls, for the boomerang !— 
E. M. T.—Boston Item in the October 
NEWS. ] 


Deem you that we are ungallant, 
Or enough of boor and churl 
To come back—O thought horrendous— 
At that gentlest creature—girl ? 


W. A. Wolff 


Correspondent 


Be she suffragette or anti, 
Wondrous clever or a dub 

Never need fair damsel fear us, . 
O ye maidens of the Hub. 


Yet, if boomerangs you’re dreading, 
Certes, the fault is but your own 
For that weapon of destruction 
Of itself flies back whence thrown. 


We're quite flattered that you missed us 
Missed our bit of rhyméd fluff; 
But, sub rosa, it was canned, girls, 
And at that ’twas darn good stuff. 


Why we're bursting so with gladness 
We would even cheer the Braves, 

Though the hopes of Giant rooters 
Did they send to early graves. 


Yes, indeed, we’re glad you missed us, 
For it proves beyond a doubt 

That at least somebody’s reading 
What our pen is grinding out. 


—W. A. W. 


GREAT CAFSAR’S GHOST! 


no are great students of the classics in Richmond. 
Itness the following: 


Perea Hall recently sent Salesmen Jewett and Pear- 
parle r town in Virginia to capture a contract and, being 
io i x anxious about the business, instructed them 
they A = results of their efforts. In less than a day 
“Veni Hap deal and Jewett waggishly wired to Hall: 
dea silo vici.” The latter looked at the telegram, 
nine ead and said to himself, “Guess I’ll get White- 
aG on this and see what those fellows want. It looks 
a E. code.” So Whitehurst was handed the class- 
emon. 
After consultin 


his 
came back to Hane power apparatus code book, he 


, Saying, despairingly, “I’ve got most of 
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the code translated, but I’m stumped on one letter. Bet- . 


ter wire ’em for more information.” 


And, dear reader, THEY ACTUALLY DID, and 
THIS ACTUALLY HAPPENED! 


A movement is afoot among the members of the general 
department to appoint a commission for the purpose of 
Inquiring into the mental condition of J. H. Warren. He 
went to Philadelphia on the afternoon of Thursday, Octo- 
ber 8th, and with the opening game of the World’s Series 
scheduled for Friday afternoon, CAME BACK FRIDAY 
MORNING. 


M. A. Curran is hurt and grieved at our skeptical re- 
ception of his fishing story in last month’s issue. “Since 
the October NEws appeared,” he said in a recent inter- 
view, “I have listened to numerous stories upon the fol- 
lowing themes: golf, 7; infant prodigies, 4; suburban 
gardens, 3; fall styles for men, 8; how I put the deal 
across, 9; fishing, 0. Not one of these was substantiated 
by photographs or other evidence. Yet I believed them. 
But when I tell you a perfectly true story of my own ex- 
periences, and show you a photograph to prove it, you 
insinuate that the picture is a fake, and that the story is 
a—Oh, what a world!” 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT 


J. H. Hellweg, Correspondent 
EGG TRUST AT HAWTHORNE 

When the dogs of war are howling, 
And the pessimists are yowling 

That the business of the country is quite likely to have slumps, 
It is certainly most naira: 
And our hearts jump up at hearing, 

That some wise guys out at Hawthorne still hold the ace of 

trumps. 


As I looked upon the faces 
Of the clerks who have their places. 
In the large and airy office of the good old G. M. D. 
I was much surprised at noting, 
Three men there who were gloating 
And were chortling most exultantly with wild and ghoulish glee. 


When I asked for explanation, 
I received the information 
That Messrs. Brennan, Elce and Wilson were salting down the 
yens; 
They were selling eggs and chickens, 
And they charged so like the dickens 
That the banks were fairly glutted with the proceeds from their 
hens. 


This tentative ’splanation 
Had a further confirmation 
When I saw the three together in a confidential buzz. 
As I passed in their direction 
I caught Brennan’s high inflection:— 
“On the first day of November we will raise ’em 10 a doz.” 
—F. W. G. 


THE SHAME OF THE G. M. D. 


Lincoln J. Steffens has accepted a position with us as 
messenger boy. They come high, but we must have them. 


a p e e Sad 


ITEMS 


LONDON 
THE LONDON SPORTS CLUB AND THE 
EUROPEAN WAR. 


The chief item of interest in con- 
nection with any London sports 
club at present is the toll taken by 
the war. 

Sportsmen generally, are re- 
sponding to the call for volunteers 
and many members of the Western 
Electric Athletic & Social Club 
are among the number. 

One of the first to go was the 
general club secretary, J. B. Hill, 
who resumed work in the Queens Westminster regiment ; 
he has been quickly followed by members of all sections 
of the club. 

The cricket seetion loses a good bowler and forcing bat 
in Watson, who has joined the Public School Corps. The 


A. S. B. Fletcher 
Correspondent 


The Rifle Range, London Social and Athletic Club, Showing Some 
of the Members at Practice 


Army Service Corps claims a fine runner and tennis 
player in F. W. Hicks. 

The Howitzer Section of the Royal Field Artillery 
boasts quite a little Western Electric colony, among others 
being Good, of the cricket section, and F. C. Morris, of 
the tennis section, Farris, claiming allegiance to both sec- 
tions, and Wakeford, a prominent hockey and tennis 
player. 

Pheazey, R. Wilkins and Bantick, three members of the 
sales and service relay team, which made such an unex- 
pected good showing in the general sports meeting this 
year, have already joined various branches of the army. 
Pheazey is with the Royal West Kent Yeomanry, and his 


comrades include Clifford, of the rifle firing section, and 
Pollock, well known in cricket and running circles. 
Hockey contributes Smart, Fawkes, and Vandell to the 
army, and A. Kidd to the navy, while Hidden, the rifle 
section secretary, is with the army medical corps. 


—F. Winchcombe. 


London’s Sunday Tennis Section. Left to right from top: A. Horn, 
A. Imrie, E. Mears, H. H. Woodcock, A. Aldridge, F. C. Morris, 
A. D. Jackson, W. E. Dann, F. Winchcombe, H. G. Goodwin 


A Young Western Electric Refugee 


HE original of the accompanying 
photograph appeared in the 
London Daily Mirror of Sep- 

tember llth, with a heading, “The 
Youngest Refugee From Paris.” The 
picture is of especial interest to NEWs 
readers, as the youngster is Master 
John S. Judd, son of J. W. Judd, of 
the Paris house, on his way to a place of safety in London. 


Cricket Team, Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
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M. S. Allen Beginning a Portage 
MONTREAL 


The accompanying photographs were taken on a hunt- 
ing trip made in September by M. S. Allen, telephone 
sales manager, and E. C. Peterson, district manager, 
Montreal. The hunters went into the bush about ninety 
miles north of Quebec, being forty miles from a railroad. 
Each succeeded in killing a moose. Mr. Peterson’s had 
21-point antlers, with a spread of 56 inches. It stood 
almost 10 feet high at the shoulders and weighed three- 
quarters of a ton. 


MONTREAL’S CRICKETERS WIN CHAMPIONSHIP 


The B. N. I. Cricket Club (which is composed of em- 
ployees of the Bell Telephone Company of Canada and 
the Northern Electric Company) has just closed a most 
successful season, winning the championship of the Mon- 
treal and District Cricket League (‘“B” Division) which 
entitles the club to the Victoria trophy shield and promo- 
tion to the “A” Division of the league. 


E. C. Peterson and Indian Guide on Portage 


E. P. Wallace, captain, is to be specially congratulated 
on a repetition of his splendid performance of last year 
in winning of both the batting and bowling averages of 
the League. 

The following brief summary of the results of the 
League fixtures, would indicate that the B. N. I. Club had 
things pretty much its own way: 

Matches played: 14; won 12, lost 1; 1 drawn. Aver- 
age runs per inning: for, 94.58; against, 37.66. 

Reading from right to left, those shown in the photo- 
graph on page 18 are: 

Back Row: M. K. Pike, Distributing Dept. Manager; 
G. W. Jones, Treasurer; W. Cropper; G. Greenway; N. 
E. Newton, Asst. Gen’! Supt.; H. J. Gracie; W. Toole, 
Umpire. 

MippLE Row: H. L. S. Williams, Vice-President; G. J. 
Briscoe; E. N. Mather, Vice-Captain; J. Norris, Presi- 
dent; E. P. Wallace, Captain; A. Mansfield; T. E. Carr. 

Front Row: E. H. Greenidge; N. Cronk; T. Raper, 
Secretary ; F. Hill. 


Irving Macdonald’s Interrupted Holiday 


R. MACDON- 

ALD, whose 

picture appears 
in this issue, was one 
of the many Ameri- 
cans whose vacation 
did not turn out just 
exactly as he had 
planned if. 

Mr. MacDonald has 
for the past few years 
been connected with 
the Antwerp house. 
When the war “bust 
right in his face,” as 
Will Irwin would put 
it, he was showing his 
sister the wonders and 
“color” of Europe. 
Their journey from 
Paris as far as Lu- 
cerne by way of Geneva and Interlaken was as eventful 
or uneventful, whichever you like, as that of thousands of 
other tourists who have done the same territory. 

When they arrived in Lucerne, the news came that 


Germany had declared war on Russia. They, however, 
decided to carry out their original itinerary, which in- 
cluded Lucerne, Munich, Cologne and Rotterdam. They 
were compelled to stay in Munich over a week, as the 
trains were all being used for mobilization. Mr. Mac- 
Donald and his sister finally succeeded in getting to Rot- 
terdam, where he left his sister to go to Antwerp. Both 
eventually returned to London. Mr. MacDonald sailed 
from Glasgow, arriving in New York September 21st. 


Of particular interest is his description of the attitude 
of the various peoples toward the war. He says: 


“London was strikingly different from the Continental 
cities in that the people seemed to be going about their 
business as usual, all the theatres and places of amuse- 
ment and interest being open. I even heard a Wagnerian 
concert in Queen’s Hall as late as September 10th, and 
one could get frankfurters and sauerkraut and wiener- 
schnitzel in the restaurants. In Munich some weeks be- 
fore it was just the contrary. One day in the Café Fur- 
stenhof I picked up the bill of fare and noticed that all 
the French names had been scratched out, even the words 
“Grand” and “Café” on the top of the bill of fare having 
had a pencil-mark run through them. It was a frequent 
occurrence to see workmen on ladders changing the 
French names of hotels to German. In short, anything 
that savored of French or English was wiped out.” 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT NOTES 


We do not know how many ad- 
mirers the girls in Fisher’s depart- 
ment have, but we do know that 
they are well supplied with “pro- 
tectors.” 

We notice that the girls in the 
coil winding department are very 
careful what they say around the 
“repeating coils.” 


Herbert Metz 


Correspondent 


For the benefit of those who 
come into personal contact with 
the students and have trouble deciphering their lingo 
we are appending the following list of definitions: 

Whale—Something large. 

Shark—Somebody who gets three times as much as you 
with half the effort. No relation at all to the above. 
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Drag—That particular thing used to open the door 
from the other side. 

Frosh—Apprentice. 

Grind—One who works overtime unnecessarily. 

Exam—Something which many take but few survive. 

College Spirit—Anything from hops* to Scotch. 


* Of course “hops” do not classify as spirits, but the innocent 
boys cannot be expected to know that.—Eb. 


Student: “What sort of a ’phone is that ?” 

Other fellow: “Mine.” 

Student: “I didn’t ask whose ’phone it was, but what 
kind it was.” | 


Other fellow: “And I repeat—MINE.” 


(Dont you like it? Many a vaudeville sketch has been 
built upon less.) 


FAMOUS STUDENT BLUNDERS NO. 2 


On a recent inspection trip through the T. A. shops, one 
of the students in the party asked more questions than the 
guide could answer. However, when the party reached 
the switchboard department, he was effectively silenced by 
the laugh that greeted him when he asked: “Say, what 
are these Jacks they talk so much about? Are they those 
little colored signal plugs to remind them to jack up a 
customer who hasn’t paid his bill?” 


The following students have been recently transferred 
to permanent positions: Engineering students—R. J. 
Egner (Purdue), New York research branch; H. C. La- 
Roe (Pratt), New York physical laboratory ; L. F. Wood 
(Penn State), transmission laboratory; R. O. Sewell 
(Colorado Agricultural College), equipment drafting de- 
partment; W. C. Jones (Colorado College), New York 
transmission laboratory. Commercial students—C. J. 
McCarthy (Massachusetts Institute), New York physical 
laboratory; K. P. Conover (Union), New York comp- 
troller. 


J. Danner addressed the students on “Equipment Engi- 
neering Problems” recently. H. C. Quigley gave a talk 
on “Raw Material.” 


J. J. O’Connor, C. H. Burns and C. J. Dietz, of the 
International Harvester Works, recently visited the 
Works. 


In a corner of Mr. Simon’s department there may be 
found a number of pantograph-like machines with girls 
tracing out on different plates all sorts of numerals with 
unerring proficiency. A student recently visited the de- 
partment and stood behind one of the girls for some time 
watching her trace out number after number. Finally, 
he leaned over and said: 

“Pardon me, but after watching you for some time, it 
strikes me that were you to lose your job here you could 
easily get another with any wax works. You are some 
bear at making figures.” 
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Western Electric Man Wins Society for Elec. 
Development Prize 


A. WOLFF, of the advertising department, has 

been awarded a prize of $10 in the prize story 

competition held recently by the Society for 
Electrical Development. The competition was announced 
in the July News. Mr. Wolff’s successful entry was a 
rhymed “Autobiography of a Copper Atom.” 
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In the “Buy-a-Bale” Country 


HE accompanying picture, taken 

at Bonham, Texas, shows a 

scene typical of the cotton-pro- 
ducing areas of this country. A bum- 
per crop of cotton this year, coupled 
with the sudden closing of the Euro- 
pean market, produced a crisis in the 
cotton situation, for which one rem- 
edy is the “buy-a-bale” movement on 
foot. 

At the steering wheel of the auto- 
mobile is Emmett Thompson, propri- 
etor of the Bonham Electric Supply 
Company, with Emmett Haling, Dal- 
las’ supply sales specialist, seated be- 
side him. Mr. Thompson is one of 
Dallas’ best customers. 


T 


Best Star Orders of Interest, Sept. 7 to Oct. 10 


FIRST GROUP 
Chicago 
HIRTY-THOUSAND dollar contract for one year’s 
T requirements for meters, transformers, heating de- 


vices, pole line, and miscellaneous material. 
F. H. Van Gorder. 


SECOND GROUP 

Minneapolis 
Three complete train dispatching outfits, one of 29, one 
of 18, and one of 15 stations, 62 No. 1048 transmitter 


arms, and miscellaneous material. 
J. A. Kick & Office. 


THIRD GROUP 
Seattle 


Twenty-six 1144—300 Kva transformers, one 10Kva reg- 
ulator, one set of aluminum cone lightning arresters, 
26 14—50 hp. motors, 26 switchboard panels, 17,000 feet 
lead covered power cable, and miscellaneous material. 

J. H. Kelly. 


One on the Advertising Department 


N amusing error was made by the advertising de- 
partment in preparing the vacuum cleaner adver- 
tisement shown on the back cover of this issue. It 

will be noticed that the hand appearing in the upper right 
hand corner wears two rings, a wedding ring and an en- 
gagement ring. A letter just received from a jeweller in 
Champaign, Ill., comments as follows: 

“I notice a slight error in your advertisement in the 
November Cosmopolitan. The wedding ring on the finger 
of the lady operating the vacuum cleaner should be behind 
the engagement ring. I mention this just to illustrate the 
close scrutiny a display advertisement receives nowadays.” 

Considering our correspondent’s profession, he ought to 
know! But as long as our models are single young women 
and the artists and photographers are bachelors, mistakes 
of this kind are likely to happen. 


N 
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In The Market Square, Bonham, Texas 


This Month’s Cover 

ESPITE the rather military look of the cover de- 

sign for this issue of the News, the scene de- 
picted is a most peaceful one. A group of boy 
scouts are busily engaged in erecting a telephone line to 
connect two of their camps. On the way they have had 
to span a small river, but now the work is almost finished, 
and their leader stands ready to connect up his telephone. 
The outfit he carries is a Western Electric No. 1375 
portable telephone set. Sticking in the ground near his 
foot may be seen one of our bayonet type ground rods. 
By using one of these ground rods the scouts are enabled 
to build their line of only a single wire instead of a pair. 


Married 
CTOBER 14th—A. C. Paterno, of the central 
vouchering department, New York, to Miss Caro- 
. lina Serocke, formerly of the order entering de- 
partment, New York. 

October 10th—Miss Lillie Rowe, of department 3300, 
Hawthorne, to Charles Riedl, of Chicago. 

October 2nd—Miss Margaret Vrgga, of department 
3300, Hawthorne, to Alexander Melnik, of Chicago. 

September 19th—Miss Marie Vaclavek, of department 
3300, Hawthorne, to Steven Peter, of Chicago. 

September 18th—W. J. Wilson, London, formerly of 
Montreal. 

September 15th—George W. Latham, central account- 
ing division, New York, to Miss Edna Gracy Van de 
Water, of Flushing, L. I. 

September 12th—H. H. Timbers, of department 3473, 
Hawthorne, to Miss Florence Birmingham, department 
2091, Hawthorne. 

August 18th—C. H. McFee, sales department, New 
Orleans, to Miss Julia Doughty, of Concord, Tenn. 

August 8th—Miss Ludwina Traud, San Francisco 
house, to L. Schmidtbauer. 

July 29th—Miss Emily Kindblad, San Francisco house, 
to T. V. Anderson, of Los Angeles. 

June 17th—Miss Anita Young, San Francisco house, 
to Ralph Halloran. 
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IDEAS 

ID you ever have an idea? 
Don’t be indignant ;—of course you have; but 
why blame anyone for asking the question if you 
have kept your ideas bottled up inside of you and have 
failed to put them to any practical use? How many times 
have you thought of a better way of doing some part of 
your work, but have kept quiet about it because the fellow 
who had the job before you always did it that way or be- 
eause some neatly printed instruction had been issued on 
the subject? Manifestly it wouldn’t do to go ahead on 
your own hook, because you had a “hunch” that your way 
was best, but at the same time there is no reason for bury- 

ing your idea. Why not make a suggestion ? 

There is something in all of our work which suggests 
the tread-mill. It is necessary to go through a certain 
amount of routine day after day to keep the work going— 
to hold our job; but the progress of the company no less 
than that of the individual depends on the successful ap- 
plication of new ideas to our methods. The telephone re- 
sulted from the idea that it would be possible to transmit 
the vibrations of the human voice by means of an elec- 
trical current. Without the idea of the telephone, we 
would not have had the Western Electric Company of 
to-day; and the Western Electric Company of to-morrow 
depends no less on the adoption of practical ideas sug- 
gested by its employees. Invention of new apparatus and 
the improvement of existing design is constantly going on 
as is shown by the leading article in this issue. New ideas 
are constantly improving our manufacturing processes, 
and the methods of carrying out the work of other de- 
partments are frequently revised as new ideas are adopted 
for improving our efficiency and reducing the costs. 

These ideas do not all spring from some one solitary 
genius, but are suggested by men in all ranks and all de- 


partments, and the proof of a live organization lies in the 
number of practicable ideas suggested by its members. 
To encourage the unearthing of ideas “Suggestion Boxes” 
have recently been installed at Hawthorne to which any 
employee may contribute his suggestions as to the im- 
provement of any phases of the Company’s work which 
he prefers to present in this manner rather than through 
the regular organization channels. Similar boxes are 
about to be installed at New York. 

The next time you have what appeals to you as a real 
idea, don’t smother it. Tell your boss about it, drop it in 
a “Suggestion Box” or send it to the News. The Com- 
pany’s success is our own success, and in days like these 
when economy is the watchword, if we cannot be among 
those who are increasing the Company’s sales, let’s each 
of us demonstrate that we are thinking on how we may do 
our work more efficiently or more economically. 


ON THE FIRING LINE 
T is only a few months ago that the News took occasion 
l to comment upon the achievements of some of our 

number in the work of giving Western Electric service 
to bring about the restoration of telephone traffic inter- 
rupted by fire, storms or floods. Many such reports of 
the successful meeting of such emergencies have been pub- 
lished in these columns, and in reference to them the 
News has borrowed the military term “on the firing line.” 

So much for our achievements in peace; and now we 
record the accomplishments of like achievements in times 
of war. It is with the same spirit and under vastly more 
difficult conditions that the European organization has 
had to conduct its work during the past few months, and 
those of us in America, who are fortunate to be far away 
from the actual scenes of conflict, will read with interest 
the dispatches from the front on page 9. 

Many of our associates in foreign countries have loyally 
responded to their countries’ call and are now engaged on 
both sides of the great European struggle; and as we read 
Mr. Wright’s graphic account of the trying conditions 
under which the little band of men at Antwerp had to 
work preceding the capture of that city, we realize that 
even then loyalty and devotion to their work kept them 
literally “on the firing line.” 


THE TEAM THAT FORGOT HOW TO LOSE 
HE second week in October saw an epoch in base 
T ball history—saw the Philadelphia Athletics, thrice 
champions of the world, lose the World’s Series m 
four straight games to the Boston Braves, a team that had 
come from last to first place in the National League ™ 
two months, 

How did the Braves do it? Those who saw the World's 
Series know. The Boston team had forgotten how to lose. 
The idea that they must win, that they couldn’t help Wi 
ning, had so permeated every man that the idea became 8 
fact. It was will power that turned a good team into 
phenomenal one. 

You can’t always win, of course; but you will com’ 
pretty close to it if you never think of losing. 
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V. Tosto W. Goldner 


J. F. Walsh J. O'Toole 


Employees’ Pension, Benefit and Insurance Fund Notes 


NEW PENSIONERS 


INCE the last issue of the News four new names 
S have been added to the pension roll. 

Mr. V. Tosto of the New York House was pensioned 
under date of October lst after having served the Com- 
pany twenty-eight years. Mr. Tosto was born in Italy and 
came to America when he was twenty-nine years of age. 
Immediately upon arriving in New York, he went to work 
for the Western Electric Company and has remained with 
us steadily since. In a letter to the New York house, he 
writes: “I enjoyed the work I did immensely, and was 
always treated with the utmost respect by the foremen 
over me. The Western Electric Company was like my 
home.” 

James O’Toole, also of the New York organization, was 
added to the pension roll under date of September 21st. 
His service record with the Company covered over twenty- 
three years. Mr. O’Toole has written the Benefit Fund 
Committee as follows: ‘Words cannot express my grati- 
tude to Western Electric Company for the kindness shown 
me in the pension which you have given me. : 
There is no other Company that takes such good care of 
their employees.” 

'John F. Walsh, of the manufacturing department, 
Hawthorne, retired under date of October 1st. Mr. Walsh 
began his services with the Company in the brass foundry 


about twenty-five years ago, when it was located in the 


basement of the buildings at Congress and South Clinton 
Streets, Chicago. He has continued in the foundry work 
during the whole period of his service, working under 
Foremen Galvin, Neeve, Kreft, and Thumann. He retired 
in good health. 

William Goldner, also of the manufacturing depart- 
ment, Hawthorne, after eighteen years of active service, 


has been added to the pension roll on account of disability. ) 


He first entered the Company’s employ at Clinton Street 
as a cabinet maker under Mr. Gehrke and has worked 
since successively under Foremen Culley, Nielsen, Gehrke, 
Culley, and Taylor. 
There are now sixty-seven names on the pension roll, 
an increase of eleven names since January Ist of this vear. 


ATLANTA 


All of the old employees of the Company, especially at 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco, will be interested 
in hearing from O. S. Lair, former stores manager at 
Atlanta. As mentioned some few months ago in the News, 
it was necessary on account of his health for Mr. Lair 
to obtain a year’s leave of absence, which he is now spend- 


A Good Day’s Catch 


ing in Colorado. We are glad to learn that Mr. Lair’s 
condition is much improved, and the accompanying photo- 
graph just received shows how he is. spending his time in 
Colorado. an O. W. 
DEATH BENEFITS 
Death benefits have recently been voted by the benefit 


fund committee to the dependents of the following: 


H. Rasmussen, Mfg. Dept., Hawthorne; died, Aug. 30, 
1914. 

W. H. Acree, Atlanta House; died, July 25, 1914. 

W. J. Brennan, Atlanta House; died, Sept. 4, 1914. 

Charles Molinet, New York House; died, Aug. 8, 1914. 

Appreciative letters have been received at Atlanta from 
Mrs. Brennan and from Mr. Acree’s daughter. One point 
mentioned by Mrs. Brennan is the promptnes with which ' 
payment was made. She pointed out how much this 
means to a wife dependent upon her husband’s weekly 
salary, especially when there are children in the family. 
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New York's Baseball Team 
Left to right, from top: Brown, o. f; Webster, Secretary; Finley, Chairman; 
Baird, Manager; Vogely, p; Young, 3b; Weinhardt, p; Gregg, c; Butz, 2b; Hanson, 
p; Mueller, o. f; Garrity, o. f; Blanchard, ss; Crocker, c; Murphy, o. f; Beigner, Miss E. Patterson, Dept. 2095, Winner of the 
16; Clark, Scorer. Hawthorne Women’s Tennis Championship 


ATHLETICS AT NEW YORK AND HAWTHORN 


EW YORK’S baseball team finished the season with lisa fe pee =. MoO) Axauieecee anaes bd = ae one 
. . erican Tobacco Co.............2eeeees . E. Co. 7 

a record that will be hard to beat. Without a Cutler Hammer Mfp Cor seriou e ad W. E. Co., 6—5 

single opportunity for practice, and with a con- Atlas Portland Cement Co................ W. E. Co., 14—4 

stant shifting of its membership, the team played a thir- Steinway Piano Cü ab6'n Eee OA A W. E. Co., 15—0 
tecn-pame schedule of hich ab wou nine. dont ihe d Riker-Hegeman Co. ..............050-05- Tie Game 

cen-g ’ e, ; ee, an American Bank Note Co................. A. B. N. Co., 4—2 

tied one. F. H. Gregg has been elected captain for 1915. Montauk Athletic Club................... M. A. Club, 2—1 

Re New York Telephone Co.....sssseseessn. W. E. Co. 7—3 

The completed 1914 schedule follows: Trojan Athletic Club..............0..... W. E. Cos ~° 6—5 

Team Won by Riker-Hegeman Co. ......sssssssrsesens. R. H. Co., 13—6 

Brooklyn Central Y. M. C. A............. W. E. Co., 8—1 Pierce Arrow Automobile Co.............. W. E. Co. 7—5 
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F. J. KELLY THE WESTERN ELECTRIC SOCCER TEAM, HAWTHORNE 
Golf Champion, Winner of the Left to Right from Top: W. Adamson, Chairman; G. Spurling, Reserve; E. Turvill, Right 
Sidley Cup, 1914 Back; Doig, Goalkeeper; E. Lafferty, Right Back; F. Goddard, Manager; J. Mackey, Reserve; 
Mr. Kelly defeated A. Dale in J. Dickie, Right Half Back; J. Herries, Center Half Back; T. Drain, Left Half Back; E. 
the final round 3 up and 2 to Poulter, Outside Right; J. Dowling, Inside Right; F. Cowell, Center and Captain; C. Taylor, 


play. Inside Left; H. Dade, Outside Left. 
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The Engineers’ Team, Champions of the Hawthorne Inter-depart- 
ment Tennis League. Left to right: R. D. Williams, 
C. M. Smith, C. F. Hall, W. P. Strickland 


TENNIS AT HAWTHORNE 

The tennis season of 1914 is drawing to a close after 
a most varied and interesting program. In addition to 
the regular championship and handicap tournaments 
which have been run in past seasons, new activities were 
carried on during the present season, which greatly in- 
creased the interest in the sport. The first of these was 
an inter-department league composed of eight teams, rep- 
resenting various departments within the Works, as given 
below: 

Engineering Department—Team No. 1. 

Engineering Department—Team No. 2. 

Equipment Drafting and Installation Departments. 

Methods and Inspection Departments. 

General Merchandise Department. 

Works Clerical Departments. 

C., R. & I. Shops. 

T. A. Shop Production Departments. 

A silver cup was donated by Moore & Evans for the 
championship trophy and the Company presented gold 
medals to the members of the winning team. A great deal 
of local interest has been created by this activity. 

The championship of the Works was won by the Engi- 
neering Department No. 1 team, composed of C. M. Smith, 
R. D. Williams, C. F. Hall, and W. P. Strickland. This 
team won 30 out of the 42 matches played. The Equip- 
ment Drafting was second with 29 matches won, and the 
Merchandise third with 28. A table showing the final 


standing of all teams follows: 
Matches Matches Matches Pctg. 


Teams Played Won Lost Won 
A ee: EEE FEE DLT 42 30 12 71.4 
Equip., Drafting & Installation...... 42 29 13 69.0 
Me BAO WENTE T E AE TANN: 42 28 14 66.7 
Methods & In a. WEEET TTT 42 21 21 50.0 
Cable, Rubber & Insulating Shops... 42 ry 25 40.5 
POE oo Che ere oS aie ae bal aes 42 16 26 38.1 
PMN E iiss ite Suen silos 42 16 26 38.1 
a WORE: 63.5502. ncawtcesesesa 42 12 30 28.6 


The second new departure was the formation of the Chi- 
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The Hawthorne Doubles Champions: L. M. Wheeler (left) and 
A. Dale (right) 


cago Commercial Tennis League, comprising teams from 
the Western Electric Company, the Chicago Telephone 
Company, Sears, Roebuck & Company, the Peoples’ Gas 
Light and Coke Company, and the Commonwealth Edison 
Company. There were six players on each team. 

Until the Western Electric team met the Sears-Roebuck 
men, we seemed to be headed for the championship, but 
a team including such men as Walter T. Hayes, ex-state 
champion of Illinois; C. F. Peters, another ex-state cham- 
pion of Illinois, and H. MeQuistion, former member of a 
team which won the championship of the South in doubles, 
proved too much for us and we were obliged to content 
ourselves with second place. 

The men’s championship in singles was not decided in 
time for the results to appear in this issue. The con- 
testants in the finals were R. D. Williams, of the engineer- 
ing department, and H. L. Philler, of the installation de- 
partment. 

The men’s championship in doubles goes to L. M. 
Wheeler and A. Dale, both of the general merchandise 
department, who defeated C. N. Weir and H. L. Philler, 
6—1, 6—3 and 8—6, in the finals. 

The women’s championship in singles was won by Miss 
E. Patterson, department 2095, who defeated Miss P. Gag- 
non, of department 4150, in the final round. The score 
was 6—3; 7—95. 

The men’s handicap tennis tournament resulted in a 
victory for G. Fredrickson, of the installation department, 
over C. M. Dolan, of the engineering department. The 
match was closely contested throughout, and the full five 
sets were necessary to determine the winner. 


FOURTH ANNUAL GOLF TOURNAMENT FOR HAW-.- 
THORNE CHAMPIONSHIP AND SIDLEY CUP 
The fourth annual golf tournament for the champion- 
ship of Hawthorne and the Sidley cup was played off at 
the Wheaton Golf Club commencing Sunday, September 
27th. The results are shown in the table on page 26. 
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RESULTS, FOURTH ANNUAL HAWTHORNE GOLF TOURNAMENT 


E. M. Hicok G. C. Blum 
G. C. Blum By default 


F. J. Kelly 
By default 


F. J. Kelley 


H. L. Ward 
6 up 5 


R. K. Bigalow 
H. L. Ward 


J. V. Brown 
3 up 2 


H. Rautenbusch 
By default 


H. Rautenbusch 
A. Sommer 


R. L. Combs .2.665.n686008 
J. C. Hanley 


WESTERN ELECTRIC BOWLING LEAGUE 


The bowling season of 1914 and 1915 started September 
17th at Flenner’s Bowling Alleys. The games for this 
season began on September 17th, 1914, and will end April 
15th, 1915, which makes a period of 28 weeks. 

There have been no changes from last season’s arrange- 
ments, the league being composed of the following teams: 
Inspection and Assembly Departments; Machine Depart- 
ments; Technical Departments of the T. A. Shops; Cable 
Rubber and Insulating Shops (all departments) ; Works 
Clerical Departments; Engineering Departments; Switch- 
board Departments; Production and Merchandise De- 
partments. 

Below is the standing of the teams on week ending Oc- 
tober 3rd: 


Team Won Lost Pet. 
1. Inspection & Assembly...............5. T 2 777 
2. Technical . 55.3.55% Saeiet it ethan dasue tea 6 3 667 
3. Switchboard . 64.466 esa is ae wwe Reda 5 4 555 
A Machine e seterio a eG E EEEN 5 4 555 
S. Cr RE L SHOPS suse darted ENA 5 4 550 
6; EnpinederS ao oeron irei ae ead 4 ð 444 
7. Works Clerical .....sssesesssesenenseeo 3 6 333 
8. Production and Merchanidise............. 1 8 111 


For each game won a prize of 60 cents will be awarded ; 
total prize, $201.60. The team prizes are: lst set prize, 
$5.00; high average 1 night, $5.00; high game 1 night, 
$5.00. Individual prizes: 1st grand average, $15.00; 2nd 
grand average, $12.00; 3rd grand average, $11.00; 4th 
grand average, $10.00; Sth grand average, $9.00; 6th 
grand average, $8.00; 7th grand average, $7.00; 8th grand 
average, $6.00; 9th grand average, $5.00; 10th grand av- 
erage, $4.00; 11th grand average, $3.00; 12th grand aver- 
age, $1.40; high individual average, 1 night, $5.00; high 
game, $5.00. This makes a total of $318.00 in prize money 
for the Western Electric Bowling League. 

The annual tournament is the fifth under the direction 
of the bowling committee. For the season of 1914 and 
1915 this committee is composed of the following men: 
A. Pruessman, chairman, department 2470; C. Wizral, 
department 3218; J. Larson, department 2341; E. Knoke, 


E. Sommer 


F. J. Kelly 


department 2360; G. L. Callander, department 1400; W. 
Teichtler, department 2173; W. H. Adamson, department 
2302; J. G. Dusheck, department 2451; J. F. Grosvenor, 
department 2028. 


SOCCER FOOTBALL 

The Western Electrie soccer football team ushered in 
the season of 1914-1915 by playing an exhibition game 
with the Ogden Park team at Ogden Park on Sunday, 
September 6th. It was a well-played game and resulted 
in a victory for the Electrics by a score of 3 to 2. The 
game served as a good preliminary to the opening of the 
Chicago Soecer League season, which took place the fol- 
lowing Sunday, the 13th. The drawings for the opening 
date showed the Western Electrics paired with the Slavia 
Team No. 1. The game abounded in good plays, first one 
team excelling, then the other, and after 90 minutes of 
play, resulting in a draw, each team having scored 2 goals. 

On Sunday, September 20th, the Electrics lined up 
against the Campbell Rovers, Jr., team on the Western 
Electric field, and after many thrilling plays by both 
sides, the game ended in a victory for the Western Elec- 
trics by a score of 2 to 1. 

The Electrics played the Norsemen team Sunday, Sep- 
tember 27th, at the Norsemen’s grounds, and easily de- 
feated them by a score of 8 to 1. 

The Chicago Soccer League is divided into two sections. 
The present standing finds the Western Electric team 
leading their section. 

On Sunday, October 11th, the Western Electrics de- 
feated the East Side Utd., 4 goals to 0, at 107th Street 
and Ewing Avenue, in a very fast game. 

The standing of the clubs is as follows: 


Goals 

Games Won Lost Draw For Ag'nst Pts. 
Western Electric .......... 4 3 0 ] 15 3 7 
Kenwood . ..... cece cece 4 3 1 0 21 5 6 
Slavia a patent ws: ea 4 1 0 3 14 6 5 
Campbell Rovers Jr........ 4 2 l 1 10 5 5 
East Side United.......... 4 1 2 1 8 10 3 
International Harvester..... 4 1 3 0 5 17 2 
Cambridge United ......... 4 l 3 0 10 11 2 
Norsemen .sessnsssssense 4 0 4 0 5 26 0 
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Activities of the Hawthorne Men’s Club 


CTOBER Ist is fall moving day in Chicago, so the 
Hawthorne Men’s Club very appropriately made a 
movie night of it the preceding evening—a veri- 

table orgie of reel drama. The entertainment was open to 
euests and many members brought their families. It is 
sife to wager that even the kiddies went home this time 
with their appetites for moving pictures satisfied. Ten 
full reels were shown, some comic and some serious, but 
all good. At the end of the first picture Lee Mitchell, 
assistant manager of the Standard Film Exchange, gave 
a talk on **The Production of Moving Pictures,” explain- 
ing the tricks of the trade. He showed how it is possible 
to produce a literally “all-star” picture. It is done by 
covering up half the width of the film and using the other 
half to photograph part of the stage, showing the “screen 
idol” playing one character. Then the rest of the stage, 
with the actor playing another part, is taken by running 
the film through the camera again, this time exposing only 
the half previously covered. When the whole film is de- 
veloped, there you have it—the leading man playing with 
himself in a literally all-star production. It is better than 
a “Tom show” with two Topsies. You can’t help but think 
what fun vou and yourself could have together if you 
were only twins. Mr. Mitchell also explained how trick 
pictures are made and how movie actors can smash all 
kinds of expensive furniture and automobiles and railroad 
trains (to sav nothing of stage traditions) and still hold 
their jobs. But if you expect us to repeat it all to you, 
you are in for the disappointment of your young life. We 
are no official phonograph. If you want to know what 
is said at these interesting lectures you will have to come 
out and do your own listening. 


Mr. Moffett’s Lecture 


Help yourself to an encore of those last three sentences, 
because they go here, too. If you missed H. H. Moffett’s 
lecture on “Dry Cells,” October 8th, you lost a chance to 
gain some valuable information. You’ll have dry cells in 
your brain through atrophy if you don’t exercise them 
once in a while on something educational. Having dry 
cells on the brain is what Mr. Moffett is paid for, and he 
knows all about them. He is the assistant sales manager 
of the National Carbon Company, which makes them by 
the million. If you keep a door-bell you probably feed it 
on Juice canned by his company. Of course, if you went 
to the lecture you know that statement gives a very good 
idea of the way dry cells do not work. If you stayed away 
it will pay you to go and find out how they do work when 
you get another chance. We intend to keep on making 
a noise like a sphinx until you learn that the way to find 
out what a lecturer has to say is to go and hear him say it. 


The Reception and Dance 


The class in elementary arithmetic went into immediate 
session when the printed netices were distributed an- 
nouncing the Men’s Club reception and dance at River- 
view Park on October 9th. These notices stated: “Mem- 
bers and their ladies admitted upon presentation of mem- 
bership card. All Hawthorne Works employees who are 
not members of the club may purchase tickets from the 


ticket committee. Gentleman (admitting lady), 50c.” 
The problem was this: Subtract 50 cents (the non-mem- 
bership admission price) from 25 cents (the amount of 
one month’s dues) and find out how much you make by 
not belonging to the club. But why use mathematics 


_when a little applied common sense is all you need? Even 


if that quarter difference represented a monetary profit 
instead of a deficit it would still mean an actual loss. 
Life is measured in enjoyments—not dollars and cents. 
If you are going to give up all pleasures, why not give up 
the ghost as well, and be a sure enough dead one? 

Please excuse the preaching this time. We don’t do it 
often and we promise not to pass the collection box. The 
moral, by the way, is “Join the Men’s Club now.” 

When we started out we meant to tell you all about the 
good time everybody had at the dance, but you know that 
already if you were there and if you were not, it is rather 
mean to gloat over you. Still we don’t mind telling you 
that the first prize ($5) in the tango contest went to Miss 
A. Boyles and C. Driscoll, both of department 2327; sec- 
ond prize ($3) to Miss Bishop (2338) and D. C. Rice 
(3097) ; third prize ($2) to Miss Kretech (2326) and J. 
E. Lynch (2151). The judges were J. McDonough (2143) 
and F. J. Sheridan (3140). 


The Evening Classes 

The work of the evening school commenced during the 
week of October 12th. Five hundred and sixty-three men 
were enrolled when the classes began, some of whom were 
taking two courss, making the total enrollment by courses 
817. The final figures will probably be larger than this, 
due to late enrollments. 

The instructors for this season are: 

Course I, Electricity and Magnetism—S. Bracken, head 
instructor; G. P. Anderson, R. W. Tomlinson and C. F. 
Scheel. 

Course II, Telephone Practice—E. C. Higgins, head in- 
structor; C. Borgman and B. E. Niven. 

Course III, Practice] Mathematics—R. W. Rosendale, 
head instructor; C. H. Bragg, L. P. Sittig, S. B. Dunlap, 
G. A. Laundry and C. T. Harmer. 

Course IV, Shop Practice—F. C. Peterson, head in- 
structor; H. Blount. 

Course V, Mechanical Drawing—A. Thomas, head in- 
structor; G. P. Anderson, J. F. Cizkovsky and R. T. 
McIntosh. 

Course VI, Business English—C. S. Carney, head in- 
structor; J. C. Binford and F. M. Craft. 

Course VII, Mechanical Principles—F. A. Carlisle, 
head instructor. 

In conjunction with the work of the evening school, the 
Educational Committee has arranged with Prof. Walter 


Dill Scott, of the Northwestern University School of Com- 


merce, to give a series of lectures on the general subject 
of personal efficiency. These lectures will be open to all 
members of the Men’s Club. You won’t be sorry if you go 
to all of them; you may be if you don’t. Play it safe. 
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Una de Nuestras Grandes Fabricas 


La Western Electric Company 
cuenta con recursos ilimitados para Ja 
fabricación y el despacho de aparatos 
y materiales eléctricos. Sus numerosas Ja 
fábricas dan trabajo a todo un ejército i So e 


compuesto de miles de expertos obreros. ~ 
Nuestras Oficinas de Nueva York 


De uno solo de sus articulos— 
teléfonos — la Western Electric Com- 
pany ha vendido más de 10,000,000 que están en uso en todas partes del 
mundo, como también inmenso número de conmutadores y demás accesorios 


telefónicos. 
La 


Westera Electric Company 


ha hecho un detenido estudio del comercio de exportación; sus ingenieros 
han recorrido el gran territorio de la América Latina y las Antillas, y hoy se 
encuentra en posición de suministrar cualquier articulo que en su ramo 
sea menester, despachándolo sin demora y bien empacado. 


Diganos Ud. lo que desea y enseguida la enviaremos gustosos nuestros 
catálogos con precios e información completa. 


Tomese buena nota de nuestro nombre y dirección 


A Current Advertisement in One of the Leading Spanish-American Export Journals 


Telephoning the Isthmus 
By J. B. Reddig, Export Sales Department 


HE telephone interests on the Isth- 
mus of Panama may be classified 
as follows, in order of the extent 
of development of the several sys- 
tems. 
as installed by the United States 
Government in the Canal Zone; 
second, there are the systems, pri- 
vately owned, as installed in the 
cities of Panama and Colon, both 
of which eities are within the 
boundary lines of the Republic of 
Panama. Next 
comes the sys- 
tem, as in- 
stalled jointly 
with the tele- 

graph system, of the Republic of Pan- 

ama, to afford service from Panama 

City to the interior towns. 

Telephones on the Isthmus are by no 
means an innovation of the past few 
years. On the contrary, telephones 
were in use during the days of the 
“New” French Company, and the sys- 
tem and equipment then in use became 
the property of the United States when 
the canal property was acquired by 
purchase in 1904. 

In the light of our „present-day 
knowledge of telephony, the system 
usd by the French Company may 
sem primitive, but we must remember 
that not only the telephone system, but 
the whole plant acquired under the 
purchase would seem primitive to-day. 
One must remember that it was with 
just this plant that the Americans started in to work in 
1904, and that not until some two years later did the 
larger capacity equipment begin to arrive. Some of the 
old equipment was still in service as late as 1913. 

When the Americans took charge of the Canal Zone two 
iron wires afforded the entire transmission facilities be- 
tween Colon and Panama, a distance roughly of 50 miles. 
One wire was used for the telegraph, and the other for a 
grounded telephone circuit. The headquarters of the last 
French Company, and of the Americans, for a time, were 
located in the “Old” administration building in Panama, 


First, there is the system 


The Author in a Characteristic Attitude 


and here was set aside a telephone 
and telegraph room. One of the 
illustrations shows the equipment 
as installed in this room by the 
“New” French Company, and used 
by them and by the Americans in 
the early days. On the table may 
be seen the telegraph instruments, 
while on the wall is the telephone 
switchboard, resembling our pres- 
ent annunciator type. On the side 
wall is the telephone, equipped 
with a micro- 
phone hand set, 
a type of in- 
strument that is 
popular at pres- 
ent throughout 
Europe. Upon 
inquiry, I 
found that this was a Western Electric 
set, made in Antwerp. This means 
that the first telephones on the Isthmus 
were of Western Electric manufacture. 

So much for the earliest days at Pan- 
ama from a telephone standpoint. The 
next few years were the most interest- 
ing years in the history of the tele- 
phone on the Isthmus. 

As the volume of work on the canal 
increased, the telephone facilities had 
to be increased correspondingly. The 
grounded circuits were changed to 
metallic, additional circuits were re- 
quired, and more telephones were in- 
stalled, as new towns, new shops, new 
construction and executive divisions 
were created. When the canal engineers began to get the 
work systematized in the nine-mile Culebra Cut, the 
big problem was not of digging the dirt and loading the 
dump cars, but of moving the loaded cars out of the cut— 
twenty cars to a train—and hurrying back the empties to 
the ever voracious steam shovels. In other words, ìt was 
a question of train dispatching. At the old tower “R,” 
at the north end of Culebra Cut, the train movements at 
one time averaged one train for every one and one-third 
minutes during a nine-hour working day. Although the 
Panama Railroad is only 50 miles long, Culebra Cut 


The Canal Duct Line 


Passing Under Duct 
Line to the Interior 
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Note Post Socket for Telephon 


Emergency Dam 


A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE GIGANTIC GATUN LOCKS, PANAMA CA 


alone, in the construction days, held 100 miles of track. 

The only way in which such heavy train movement 
could be handled was by telephone, and the finished canal 
is sufficient proof that the telephone system met the heavy 
demands placed upon it. Many were the difficulties and 
discouragements encountered by those whose duty it was 
to maintain telephone service. At the bottom of a cut 
would be located one of the many little towers that housed 
the district train dispatchers. It was impossible to build 
pole lines to carry the telephone wires to all of these 
towers, and it was also impossible to pay out the lines on 
the ground, owing to the ever passing traffic, so the tele- 
phone men at Culebra would simply string a messenger 
strand across the cut, some 2,800 feet between anchors, 
would place rings over the strand, and attach telephone 
conductors to the rings. These conductors were left 
long enough to drop from the suspended strand to the dis- 
patcher’s tower. The twisted pairs would then be slid 
along on the strand until the hanging wires were over the 
tower, when connections were made and service estab- 
lished. Everything would run smoothly until a blast, set 
off too close to the tower, would hurl rocks through the 
tower, damaging the instruments, or up in the air, cutting 
the hanging wires. Train movements generally had to 
stop until telephone service was restored. So down one 
side of the cut would come a telephone man with one or 
several new instruments, while others would haul in the 
twisted wire, connect on longer drop ends, send out the 
rings again until the drops were over the tower, and so 
establish service once more—until next time. 

Another ever present source of trouble was the damp- 
ness, which seriously affected the service until means and 
materials could be provided to combat the low insulation 
trouble. 


The earliest pole line of which there is any present day 
knowledge employed a cast iron pole, the upper part of 
which was round, the square lower part being riveted to a 
bottom plate. The pole carried a cast iron crossarm with 
two pins. 

Later came the first concrete poles. These were about 
15 feet long, round in section and tapering to the top. 
Single insulator pins Were attached to iron bands passed 
around the top of the pole. 

The next type of pole was a 20-footer, the lower half 
being of concrete with a concrete base, while the top sec- 
tion was of wood. The insulators were what we call the 
Spanish type, attached to a goose-necked iron bracket 
screwed into the pole. 

It was not long until telephone offices were installed at 
Culebra, Empire, Bohio, Cristobal, and other points. By 
1907, three years after the Americans took charge, the 
system had grown to 11 exchanges, 800 telephones and 32 
telegraph offices, with practically every steam shovel or 
working unit equipped with a telephone and connected to 
the engineering headquarters. It is interesting to note 
also that there were at this time 18 wires from Colon to 
Culebra, 24 from Culebra to Panama, and 8 to 24 in the 
Culebra Cut section from Bas Obispo to Pedro Miguel. 
These latter were carried on creosoted wood poles, the 
others on iron poles. The present existing lines are car- 
ried on iron poles, generally made by bolting two old steel 
rails together. Sometimes it was necessary to resort to 
“H” fixtures. Both of these types are shown in the illus- 
trations. 

As the construction work progressed, the pole lines had 
to be moved out of the way. In the first three years 35% 
of the lines had to be moved, and without interruption to 
traffic. 


A Panoramic View of the City of Colon, at the Atlantic End of the Canal 
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Emergency Dam 


“WBS LOCKS ARE OPERATED THROUGH THE AGENCY OF WESTERN ELECTRIC TELEPHONES 


sAN. 


Coming down to the conditions as they existed while I 
was on the Isthmus, we find a system having nearly 2,000 
telephones, connected through exchanges at Cristobal, 
Gatun, Empire, Pedro Miguel, and Ancon, with principal 
sub-exchanges at Mt. Hope, Culebra, and Balboa. The big 
U. S. Government hotels at Colon and Ancon have private 
branch exchanges with telephones in every guest room and 
every department. The new docks at Cristobal, which al- 
most duplicate the Chelsea piers in New York, have a tele- 
phone on every alternate column. Every telephone con- 
nected to the principal system is of the central battery 
type, as are the switchboards and, what is more, every 
piece of apparatus is Western Electric apparatus. 

Just a word as to the traffic conditions, conditions prob- 
ably experienced nowhere else in the world. Since the 
telephone system is an adjunct of the construction plant, 
all business calls are free of toll charges, and as the build- 
lng of the canal was a strictly business proposition, most 
of the telephone traffic is probably official business. ‘In 
other words, here are nearly 2,000 telephones located on a 
strip of land fifty miles long and less than half a mile 
wide, with all calls free—one big, 2,000-line private 
branch system. 

As construction work drew to a close, plans were made 
for a permanent plant for the operation of the canal. 
During the construction days the force and equipment 
were housed as near the work as possible. But many of 
these quarters have now been abandoned—for example, 
the once thriving towns of Gorgonia and Matachin are 
how covered by the waters of the canal. The railroad 
shops and terminals located at Gorgonia aud Empire, once 
the busiest railroad places on the Isthmus, have all been 
moved to Balboa. This fall the new fireproof administra- 


tion building on Ancon Hill, now called Balboa Heights, 
was completed and the heads of departments moved there 
from Culebra. 

Between Balboa shops and Balboa Heights is being 
built the town of Balboa, and here will be housed even- 
tually the majority of the 5,000 persons making up the 
future canal operating force. Other permanent towns 
will be located at Pedro Miguel and at Gatun. At the lat- 
ter town will be the hydro-electric plant, where all the 
electricity used on the zone will be generated. Cristobal, 
the northern terminal of the canal and railroad, will also 
remain. 

You will notice that I have just referred to the “north- 
ern” end of the canal. If you will examine the map on 
the cover of this issue, you will notice that the canal does 
not run east and west, as is popularly supposed. A sort 
of “goose neck” in the Isthmus places Colon, on the At- 
lantic side, some 22 miles west of Panama City, on the 
Pacifie side. From the halfway point of the canal the sun 
rises in the Pacific and sets in the Atlantic. The canal 
channel runs properly north-west to south-east, with 
Colon at the northern end, some 2,000 miles from New 
York and almost due south of our Pittsburgh house. 

Except for a necessary clearance along the canal chan- 
nel, the railroad, and near the town-sites, the Canal Zone 
will revert to primeval jungle, for military reasons. When 
the question arose of transmitting the electrical power 
generated at Gatun, the only clear space for the trans- 
mission line was along the main line of the railroad. This 
enormous power is carried, for the most part, at a pres- 
sure of 44,000 volts, over a three wire transmission line. 
Some of the pictures herewith show the track-span bridges 
along the railroad, as the transmission towers are called. 


A Panoramic View of the City of Panama, at the Pacific End of the Canal 
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2. Carpenters Erecting Levelling Frames 3. Laying the Concrete Base for the Duct Line 
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The general plan for the permanent telephone system of 
the Canal Zone was developed several years ago, and all 
reconstruction and extension of the system have been made 
along the lines of that plan. First the moving of the 


majority of the shops and offices to the Balboa end of the 
canal has necessitated the laying out of a new system of 
exchanges. These will be located at Balboa, Pedro Mig- 
uel, Gatun, and Cristobal. 

Within a year, there will not be an overhead telephone 


The Old Administration Building 


The New Administration Building 


gangs, duct gangs, removal gangs, and clean-up gangs. 
The details of the work are graphically shown by the illus- 
trations on page 4. 

Two crews did the entire work, starting near the middle 
and working in opposite directions. Each crew was made 
up of seven white foremen and supervisors and about five 
hundred colored laborers, or as they say on the Zone, seven 
gold, and five hundred silver men. The officers and crews 
lived at Cristobal, going to work every day in special work 
trains. 

Rain or shine the gangs worked, and 
the fifty miles of duct line were com- 
pleted in about six months. Each 
“office” tent was equipped with a tele- 
phone, giving service between the of- 
fices and to the nearest telephone ex- 
change. 

After a sufficient head-way had been 
made with the duct line the cable be- 
gan to arrive. The cover design of this 
issue Shows one of the reels being un- 
loaded by a big locomotive crane. 

There was nothing about the install- 
ing work that differed materially from 
similar work here, except possibly the 


Part of The Plaza, Panama City 


cable in sight on the Isthmus. Al will 
be underground, in vitrified clay ducts. 

Like the transmission line, the open 
wire telephone circuits followed the 
line of the railroad, and some of the 
pictures show the pole line as it existed 
a few months ago. But the presence 
of a power circuit of such enormous 
voltage would render impossible the 
carrying of overhead telephone lines 
hear it. Consequently, the telephone 
circuits must go underground. After 
a thorough investigation the govern- 
ment officials adopted Western Elec- 
tric duplex telephone cable. This cable, 
heavily loaded, is carried alongside of 
the railroad tracks in vitrified clay 
conduit. 


All the remaining equipment of the 
new telephone plant is of the most up- 
to-date construction. One of the il- 
lustrations shows the new Western Electric No. 1 central 
battery switchboard of 3,000 lines capacity, located at 
Balboa. This will serve the whole southern end of the 
Canal Zone, 

The cable was shipped on 330 reels, together with over 
2,900 loading coils. As this issue of the NEws appears, 
the final tests of the completed cable are being made, if, 
Indeed actual service has not been begun. The cable af- 
fords 69 circuits available for telephone transmission. 
_As there is, of course, no frost on the Isthmus, the duct 
line generally is built right on top of the ground, except 
Where drainage of the line required some excavation to 
give a slight fall. 

It was interesting to see this work in progress. The 
work was subdivided among level men, “bush” gangs, who 
cut out the undergrowth, carpenters, excavators, concrete 


fact that the drenching rains allowed 


A Carload of Western Electric Cable for Use on the Isthmus 


of each cable man making but one splice a day. 

So far, you have heard only of the general system as 
installed throughout the Canal Zone. A division under 
the signal service of the army carried the extensions to 
the numerous fortifications, and still another division has 
to do with the installations on the three big locks. The 
equipment of both divisions is arranged to work uniform- 
ly with the equipment of the general system. 

On the locks again the telephone plays an important 
part. Gatun lock, which is typical, has two lockage ways 
for vessels, which may be used simultaneously or singly. 
The division between the two lockage-ways is known as the 
center wall and on this wall is located a high building 
called the control house. Here are the switches that con- 
trol the entire machinery equipment of this vast plant— 
some motors being located almost 4,000 feet away from the 
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The Old: The First Switchboard and Western Electric 
Hand Set in Use on the Isthmus 


contro] house. It is to assist the lock operators that the 
telephone system is installed. The telephones also will do 
duty in the maintenance work, and for transmission of 
business between locks and canal offices and terminals. 

Each of the transformer rooms at Gatun has a tele- 
phone. Every lamp post on the center and both side walls 
has a little bronze box in which is located a telephone jack 
for making connections with a portable hand set, so that 
the lock superintendent, his assistants, or the canal pilots 
ean quickly get in telephonic connection with the control 
house operators. The sub-control houses in the emergency 
dams are provided with telephones, also the hydro-electric 
plant, spillway, transformer substation and all other nec- 
essary points. All these lines center in a Western Electric 
central battery lamp switchboard of the most modern 
tvpe. This board is located in the operating room of the 
control] house, and through it calls from the lock wall tele- 
phones are automatically switched to the proper control 
board operator, each of whom has a chest type telephone 
set. 

The big Darien wireless plant, half-way across the 
Isthmus, also has its complete telephone private branch 
system of Western Electric equipment, with trunk line 
connections to the important canal terminals and offices. 

From the foregoing you will appreciate that there is a 
telephone system on the Canal Zone of which this com- 
pany is justly proud. The system is operated by the 
Panama Railroad Company, both for its own use and for 
the use of the canal organization. Non-employees may 
use the system by paying the customary toll charges in 


Recent Activities of the S. E. D. 


HE Society for Electrical Development has just is- 

sued a comprehensive Report to Members which 

summarizes the work done so far along various 

lines. Representatives of the society have been touring the 

country, addressing conventions and meetings of various 

electrical organizations. The co-operation of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce has been secured. 

J. P. Mallett is continuing his work investigating the 
use of electricity in the various industries and supplying 
information along those lines to members that request it. 

The publicity department of the society has been espe- 
cially active. A membership button for members’ em- 


The New: A Western Electric 3000-Line Common Battery Switchboard for 


Use in the New Exchange at Balboa 


coin-collectors of the same general type as used by the 
associated companies. 

Outside the Zone, in the cities of Panama and Colon, 
are two telephone systems, which are competitive, and to 
afford connection between their systems they lease trunk 
lines through the new cable, since it is impossible to con- 
struct telephone or telegraph lines across the Isthmus ex- 
cept through the Canal Zone. Both companies are 
equipped with Western Electric apparatus, one company 
having its plant on a magneto basis, the other company, 
the older one, using central battery equipment. 

Lastly, there is the plant and system of the Republic of 
Panama. As stated earlier in the article, this telephone 
system is maintained and operated jointly with the tele- 
graph system. In Panama City a Western Electric pri- 
vate branch connects the many government buildings and 
offices with the Department of Posts, Telephones and Tele- 
graphs. 

Panama and Colon, to reach the interior, must first 
cross the Zone, so to connect the main office in Panama 
City with the interior it was necessary to reconstruct the 
outside plant in conformity with the wire requirements of 
the canal authorities. The cable passes through the canal 
duct line to Pedro Miguel locks, where it crosses the canal 
through an underground passage. 

To sum up, nearly 4,000 telephones, together with mag- 
neto and central battery switchboards, power plants, 
cables, and other apparatus have been installed in and 
around the Canal Zone by the Western Electric Company. 
We may well be said to have “telephoned the Isthmus.” 


ployees has been devised. The society has also issued 
booklets, newspaper cuts, poster stamps, calendars, real 
estate signs, etc. The display service bureau has sent out 
directions and hints for arranging several attractive win- 
dow displays. The motion picture department has issued 
a total of five educational reels. 


The directors of the society held their annual meeting 
in New York on November llth. Gerard Swope, Vice- 
President of the Western Electric Company, was appoint- 
ed a member of a committee to consider the questions of 
personal membership for engineers and others, co-opera- 
tion with boards of fire underwriters in the compilation of 
model city ordinances, and co-operation on legislation. 
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One End of the Antwerp Factory (at right), Showing Building 
Two Doors Away Completely Demolished 


Across the Street From the Antwerp Factory. From a Photograph 


Taken From the Window of Mr. Misnor’s Office 


The Month in Europe 


The Present Situation of Our Allied European Houses Briefly Summarized 


INCE last month’s issue of the News appeared, the 
situation in Europe, as regards the houses allied with 
our Company, has changed very little. The siege of 

Antwerp necessitated the closing of the Antwerp factory, 
for the present at least; but the building itself is un- 
damaged. 

Although the Antwerp factory escaped unscathed, with 
the exception of a broken window or two, many buildings 
near it were badly damaged, 
several being completely de- 
molished by bursting shells. 
The accompanying illustra- 
tions show, better than any 
description, the havoc 
wrought, and the Antwerp 
factory’s narrow escape 
from destruction. 

The following is an ex- 
tract from a letter written 
by one of our friends in 
London: “Our Americans 
left Antwerp Thursday 
morning, the 8th of October, 
when shells were flying fast 
over the town. They all es- 
eaped without a scratch, via 
Holland. I am told that probably not more than 10,000 
people remained behind in Antwerp during the bombard- 
ment. ... All the early reports with regard to the Ant- 
werp damage done seem to be much overdone. It now 
develops that none of the public buildings are damaged, 
even the Palais de Justice only received a shell in the 
corner somewhere. Only a few residences of our friends 
were damaged, and in each case the damage was limited 
solely to the roof being burnt or windows being broken. 

«. .. I spent a week in Paris. The travelling between 
London and Paris is quite normal, the journey taking 
about twelve hours, via Dieppe. Paris itself is a dead 
city. About half the shops on the boulevard are closed, 
all the theatres, museums, and public buildings are shut 
tight, and cafés and restaurants close at 8 o'clock. With 
only about a quarter of the lights burning in the streets, 


Wrecked Buildings Near the Gare du Sud, a Short Distance Below 
the Antwerp Factory 


you will get an idea of what the town looks like at 10 
o’clock at night. While I was there, one of the staff of 
our allied house in Paris happened in, just back from the 
firing line at Compiegne. He is attached to the engineers, 
and supervises the placing of telephones. This gives him 
plenty of opportunity to get into the firing lines. He 
has many stories to tell of the bravery of the French and 
of the accurate artillery fire of the Germans.” 

At London, conditions are 
practically normal. The 
shops are busy filling orders 
already received, and sales 
continue good. The num- 
ber of employees is increas- 
ing daily, refugees from the 
Antwerp factory being em- 
ployed as fast as they 
arrive. 

The Berlin factory is run- 
ning on full time, with 1,500 
employees. 

Conditions are also nor- 
mal at Milan. | 

The Petrograd factory is 
operating under almost nor- 
mal conditions, and also 
with full personnel. There is some difficulty in procur- 
ing materials, especially for the telephone business. For- 
tunately, supplies of material on hand will last for some 
months. Other branches of manufacture use Russian 
material almost exclusively, and are anticipating almost 
no inconvenience. 

Many. members of tlie European organization have 
recently come to America. Among recent arrivals in New 
York are the following: 

G. E. Pingree, Managing Director, London; C. L. 
Rice, Works Manager, London; C. L. Johnson and 
G. A. Pennock, European General Manufacturing De- 
partment; E. M. Montchyk, Antwerp Chief Engineer; 
B. F. Pfannenstiel and F. A. Cox, Automatic Division; 
and W. T. Booth, European General Engineering 
Department. 
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An Impression of London In War Time 


A Letter from One of Our Friends Abroad to an Officer of the Company 


EAR ——: Reply- 
D ing to your letter 
of the 17th inst., 
which was received this 
morning, I think that no 
one has begun to feel any 
anxiety with regard to 
remaining in England, 
while at the same time 
there is no disposition to 
make light of possible 
dangers which may de- 
velop in the course of a 
long war. In fact Lon- 
don is, as you doubtless 
know, taking great pre- 
cautions now against the 
danger of a Zeppelin at- 
tack. Numerous and 
stringent regulations 
have been made and are 
being enforced with re- 
gard to the night lighting 
of the city. The street 
lights have been cut down 
‘to a minimum both in 
number and in the inten- 
sity of those remaining. 
The lighting of private 
and public buildings is also carefully supervised. Motor- 
ears are forbidden to carry any dazzling lights and are 
obliged to put out all lights when crossing bridges, and 
to travel with only one small light in certain thorough- 
fares. A good many people think that these precautions 
are uncalled for, but the general opinion seems to be that 
they at least bring home with emphasis to the people the 
gravity of the situation and the reality of war. I think 
it would be a mistake to suppose that these steps create 
apprehension or that public confidence is thereby de- 
creased. They seem to me rather to be looked upon with 
interest and approval and as an indication that the au- 
thorities are taking all necessary precautions for the pro- 
tection of the city. 

Searchlights have been established at many points in 
London and these I understand are connected by tele- 
phone and are operated, probably for practice, an hour 
or two nightly. The possibility of one or more Zeppelins 
appearing over London is admitted, but in view of the 
risk attached both to the airship and its crew in such an 
enterprise, it is not believed that the loss of life and prop- 
erty due to Zeppelin raids would be, on balance, materi- 
ally to the advantage of the Germans. Quite a large 
business has been done in Zeppelin insurance however, 
and we have ourselves placed a policy at a cost of £500 
which covers the first £50,000 of damage which may be 
done by hostile aircraft. 

It is certainly extraordinary to think that the great 


THE “LISTER” MILITARY TELEPHONE IN USE 


This portable set is manufactured by the Northern Electric S Man- 
ufacturing Co. our allied company in Canada, for the use 
of the Canadian troops. The operator can talk 
to six different points at once. 


battle which is now in 
progress around Lille is 
only about 150 miles from 
London and that Calais, 
which is said to be the ob- 
jective of the German 
army, is less than 100. It 
remains to be seen wheth- 
er the Germans can make 
good their advance along 
the coast to Calais. 
Should they succeed in 
doing this, it may still 
be a long time before 
they are in such undis- 
turbed possession of the 
coast as to conduct offen- 
sive operations against 
England with it as a 
base, and even in this 
event it is hard to see 
how anything very effec- 
tive can be done as long 
as the British fleet re- 
tains its supremacy. 

The losses inflicted by 
the German submarines 
have been undeniably im- 
portant, but as yet not 
important enough to seriously affect the naval situation. 
Obviously if they could bring off a series of such suc- 
cessful attacks the strength of the British fleet would 
ultimately be impaired. I think it more likely that such 
attacks will become less effective as methods are developed 
by the British for dealing with them. On the whole it 
seems to me that the spirit of this country has been 
thoroughly roused, and that there is everywhere dis- 
played an attitude of serious determination, coupled with 
a settled confidence. The streets are full of men in khaki 
and large and small detachments of recruits, some in 
uniform and others without, are to be seen at the work 
of drilling in the parks and marching through the 
streets. 

I can see no other conclusion that that it is to be a 
long war. At the outset Germany was the only nation 
that was ready, and with all the tremendous forces which 
she could instantly put into the field, made her march on 
Paris. Since then the forces of the Allies in France have 
been getting stronger all the time, and it seems to me that 
to have any chance of succeeding in a second move on 
Paris, the Germans will have to make a much stronger 
attack than their first one. I doubt very much whether 
they can do it, but this remains to be seen. It would be 
foolish to underestimate her great effectiveness in mili- 
tary matters, and it is almost as difficult for me to make 
a mental picture of Germany beaten as it is of Germany 
victorious. 
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BOSTON 

D. A. Chase, Correspondent 
Boston noted with regret the departure of F. W. Dyke- 
man, who had been with the house as buyer since it opened 
in 1908. Mr. Dykeman has gone to Hawthorne to join 
tbe staff of the assistant general purchasing agent. His 
fellow employees supplemented their good wishes with a 
traveling bag, and—as R. P. Tracy said in the speech— 
they sincerely hope that it may be used on a return trip 

to Boston. 


We might attempt a little sentimental stuff by a chroni- 
cle of the fact that D——— Cupid is busy hereabouts. 
Three marriages have recently taken place among mem- 
bers of the local shop and stores organization. 


Boston has entered into the bowling league of the local 
telephone organization with a good percentage of wins. 


FROM BOSTON’S GIRLS 


The Boston girls extend a most hearty Christmas greet- 
ing to all of the boys and girls “Around the Circutt.” 
This is espectally directed to Mr. W. A. Wolff, New York, 
and Atlanta’s eleven bachelors. E. M. T. 


OMAHA 
W. E. Burroughs, Correspondent 

With the transfer of J. M. Bateman to the managership 
of the Cleveland house, Omaha loses its white hope, News 
correspondent, poet, and sales manager, all in a bunch. 

Here’s hoping that Jim will find time enough from his 
arduous duties of steering the ship of Cleveland to dash 
off a few rhymes with the customary vivacity which so 
distinguished his efforts while in Omaha. 


We have organized a bowling team which will repre- 
sent us in the Telephone League, the other members of 
which will be teams from the various departments of the 
Nebraska Telephone Company. 

Preliminary trials indicate that we have excellent ma- 
terial, and we are sure to be heard from when the season 
gets under way. 


Senator Tom Powers, of Wyoming, whose private 
duties include the management of the Platte Valley Tele- 
phone Company’s interests in Wyoming, is something of 
a wag. On one of Jim Bateman’s Western trips recently, 
the Senator Forded him to the top of one of Old Laramie 
Peak’s foothills which, by the way, is 500 miles from 
Omaha. 

“I suppose,” Big Jim remarked, “that on a fine day you 
ean see Omaha from here.” 

“Oh, farther than that,” replied Powers, “on a fine 
night we can see the moon.” 


THE CORRESPONDENT’S CASE WELL STATED 
Copy of a Letter Circulated Among the Boston Employees 
November 10, 1914. 
SUBJECT: WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS 


Your correspondent is in imminent danger of losing his 
job—November 10th and nothing to correspond. A corres- 
pondent is not an author—neither can he fill the Boston 


column with a lot of bunk poetry. 

You read the WESTERN ELECTRIC News. You read the 
Boston column, because you come around and kick when 
there’s nothing in it, or if you don’t like what is in it. 

What did you ever contribute? 

The WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS as a paper is a success, be- 
cause it is live and interesting. The Boston column can be 
a success if you will contribute items which are live and 


interesting. 
Surely everyone, and especially you, Mr. Salesman, Mr. 
Claims Clerk, or Mr. Service Man, could contribute items of 


interest or comedy. 
When contributing, consider: would you be interested in 
such an item if it appeared in the column of another housef 
Don’t wait until you die or get married to get into print. 
Yours for the News, 
D. A. CHASE, Correspondent. 


DENVER 
Miss M. Cassedy, Correspondent 
We object to New York closing up on election day and 
forwarding a notice to reach us after the deed is done. 
On that day we like to send our liveliest telegram. 


We are pleased to make the acquaintance of Mr. Behr- 
man of San Francisco, through the columns of the NEws. 
The next time you make a “business trip to the Denver 
ILouse” do not make yourself so invisible. We are quite 
certain that you will be pleased with the photo repro- 
duced below, taken while at the Denver Office. 


Photograph of Mr. Behrman, of San Francisco, Taken During His 
Recent Visit at the Denver House 


In the early part of the year, San Francisco tipped us 
off on how to cut telegram expense by a relay system (See 
March News). Now Omaha suggests a method of cutting 
down House Service Expense (See November News, page 
11). The answer is a cinch. They’re not allowed to use 
’em. 

If any of the other houses have suggestions for cutting 
down expenses, we at least shall be pleased to hear of 
them. 
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ATLANTA 
PROCRASTINATION 
There’s a prospect to see in the 
morning; 
But before Jack attempts any 
work, 
He settles the war for an hour or 
more | 
In a talk with the telephone 
clerk. 


He looks at a couple of letters, 
And sketchily skims through 
the news, 
And says that the dope bore out his fond hope 
The Athletics were going to lose. 


O. Whitmire 
Correspondent 


He goes out to luncheon at noontime, 
And sits ’round and puffs a cigar, 
While he stoutly contends to a couple of friends 
That this fighting is going too far. 
He is back on the job at two-thirty 
And sticks till a quarter past four, 
Then he strolls to the board where the tallies are scored, 
And “fans” for an hour or more. 


At his home or hotel in the evening 
He plans out the Russian campaign. 
He tells all the bunch of his newly born hunch 
That the plans of the Allies are vain. 
He sits ’round till bed time, deploring 
The prices of food-stuffs and cotton, 
Then he climbs into bed, wearied out and half dead, 
And wonders why business is rotten! 
—W. E. L. 
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The Approaching Storm 


HEART TO HEART TALKS 


Denver’s customer who did not have a “key to wind up 
his telephone” was in almost as bad a position as one of 
ours who wrote in as follows: 


“We ring, but crank turns light. No movement is 
seen. No sound is heard. The drop is bad. It is dead.” 


We are glad to learn that there are others who have 
been baffled by the “poet mystery” out in Omaha. Our 
hearty co-operation is hereby tendered Chicago in this 
connection, as we will be glad to assist you in any way 
possible. We can’t do much for your rebus, though, dur- 
ing inventory season, but would be glad to work this out 
next spring some time. 


CLEVELAND 
E. W. Shepard, Correspondent 


OH, OMAHA! 


Weve got your poet now. 
Ha! Ha! Old Omaha! 

He’s going to show us how 
To correspond, aha! 

~You’ll miss him, Omaha. 
You’ll sorely miss, we trow, 
His high poetic brow. 
Perhaps he’d tell us wha— 
T to rhyme with Omaha, 

If he were with us now. 


OUR FOOTBALL FIENDS 


Scrib and Trieb to the park did go 

To bring back mem’ries with the old football. 
While the ball soared high from the kicker’s toe 
A man rode up who was straight and tall. 


“Where is your license?” he quickly inquired. 
Each looked at the other, a stare on his face. 
Then one came back, as though inspired, 

“Did you take it Charlie? It’s not in its place.” 


But the stern visaged copper could not be misled, 

And while they searched pockets, and linings of caps, 

He looked down upon them quite fiercely, and said, 
“I guess you had better come with me, you chaps.” 


Twos. L. SioLo CITY OF CLEVELAND Freo. C. ALBER 
Director DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SERVICE Commi 5S i ONER 
Division of Par«s 
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So, meekly, they marched, till the horse becarne skeered ; 
He ju T and he turned all round and around, 

And before he was settled the boys disa peared, 

And though hunted and hunted they could not be found, 


They hid in the bushes, and made their esca 
But today brings no terror from co pers in bine 
They’ve a permanent license now, after this ee 
And now they can kick as they please, just these two. 
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LOS ANGELES 

Since the unofficial opening of 
the Panama Canal about August 
lst, we receive stock consignments 
from the East in much less time 
than formerly. Under the old ar- 
rangement, water shipments from 
New York were in transit six weeks 
or more, and necessarily had to be 
transported via steamer to Pana- 
ma, thence via the Panama Rail- 
road to the Pacific, there again to 
be loaded on the steamer for Los 
Angeles. This caused annoyance 
in receiving partial shipments only at a time. Frequently 
material for which we were in a hurry would become mis- 
placed, and consequently would not be received until the 
next vessel arrived from Panama a few weeks later. 

Under the present routing via Panama Canal, material 
reaches us from New York in twenty-three days. Fur- 
thermore, shipments are not handled except in New York 
and again at destination. The result is they reach us in 
very good order and are complete. 


F. E. McKeever 
Correspondent 


Our new building is now under roof. It is a six-story 
and basement reinforced concrete and brick structure. 
The building is in the immediate vicinity of a half dozen 
warehouses, all of which have been erected within the last 
year, and the group makes a fine appearance. 

We expect to move before the annual inventory is taken. 
Our new address will be, 8th and Santee Streets, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


In the October News a member of the installation de- 
partment gave us the details of a trip in the mountains, 
part of which was made by trolley. We have a real “hiker” 
in our midst. A. C. Wadsworth, our shipping clerk, re- 
cently walked from Santa Ana Canyon to the top of 
Mount Grayback, the highest peak in Southern California, 
and back to San Bernardino, a total trip of about 80 miles 
covered in 21% days. On another recent short hike he 
covered 52 miles in one day. 

Any better walkers, you other houses! 


SEATTLE 
F. N. Cooley, Correspondent 

The baseball team of the Western Electric Company re- 
cently defeated the team of the Fobes Supply Company 
by a score of 9 to 5, thereby winning the electrical cham- 
pionship of Seattle, as the Fobes Supply Company had 
previously defeated all of their competitors. Among the 
features of this game was the umpiring of H. E. Sander- 
son, representative of the Bryant Electric Company on 
the Pacific Coast. He stuck to his post until the score 
was tied, at which time he refused to continue inasmuch 
as he felt that possible future decisions, upon which 
might hinge the result of the game, would result in his 
losing business from one or the other of the jobbers play- 
ing. Another noteworthy feature of the game was the 
attempt of J. H. Kelley to catch a high foul with his teeth, 
with poor success. After this exhibition, Kelley, who was 
also manager of the team, put himself out of the game, and 


the players, taking on new spirit, overcame a four run 
lead and won hands down. 


On Tuesday, September 29th, the sales department of 
the local house gave a banquet to H. D. Brainard, who 
was about to leave for New York to assume new duties at 
that point. Covers were laid for twenty-five. J. I. Col- 
well, fresh from his golf triumphs at Del Monte, acted as 
toastmaster, and handled the affair in his usual excellent 
manner. Speeches were made by nearly all those present. 
Mr. Brainard’s departure is the cause of regret to every 
one connected with the Seattle office. 


A Woman “Lineman” 


The accompanying photograph may perhaps strengthen 
the belief of some of our eastern friends that this country 
is still the “Wild and Woolly West.” This “linelady” is 
one of our very good country customers who has the proud 
distinction of being her own manager, office force, col- 
lector, and construction crew. Some of her accomplish- 
ments in line construction work rival the achievements of 
some of the best linemen in the business. 


The members of the Seattle organization were enter- 
tained Wednesday evening, October 21st, at the Rainier 
Grand Hotel, by a lecture prepared by the general ad- 
vertising department and read by our manager, Mr. Col- 
well. A number of interesting slides illustrating the work 
undertaken by our advertising staff were thrown on a 
screen. They made clear the good work being done to 
help the salesmen in their work to establish agents for 
Western Electric devices. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Perhaps the juxtaposition of the 
war articles in the October News 
and that on San Francisco’s Ex- 
position may have caused you to 
wonder as to the effect that Euro- 
pean conditions will have on for- 
eign representation. The Exposi- 
tion authorities officially announce 
that no foreign nation has with- 
drawn from participation; that 
work on the foreign pavilions is 
advancing. rapidly ; and that, con- 
trary to any diminution in the 
funds provided, their total amount has actually increased 
by $1,000,000 since the war’s inception. 

Many carloads of specialized displays were already en- 
route then, ^nd every steamer brings its quota. In fact, 
the warring nations have apparently considered it a point 
of national pride to proceed with the plans originally 
ratified. The expected tide of European visitors will be 
naturally lessened, but, on the other hand, the usual sum- 
mer throng of American globe trotters will all be diverted 
to San Francisco. 


C. L. Huyck 
Correspondent 


W. P. L. is pleased to remark, in the October News, 
that “they’re slow on the Pacific Coast.” But how about 
our representation in the same number? October seems 
to be our best bet—look at last year’s October issue, too. 
Then the Long Night sets in for another 12 months, and 
subscriptions fall off, until we come to the rescue again 
with another masterpiece. 


Our Pittsburgh correspondent, who is evidently a 
George-Washington-with-reverse-English, told of a farm- 
er who substituted blasting powder for the granulated 
carbon in his transmitter and subsequently blew into the 
office. No wonder! 

Well, Walter Martinez of the Oakland store says that 
the common listening key of a telephone switchboard 
aroused the ire of the schoolmarms in the high school 
where it was installed. They concluded that it meant 
dictographs in their classrooms for spying purposes, 
waxed very wroth and descended upon the unlucky heads 
of the principal and board of education in two flanking 
indignation committees. 

Next! 


The compositor who set up “Royal George” for “Royal 
Gorge” in our November contribution must have known 
that Messrs. George A. Sherman and George A. Schneider 
are a part of our plant and equipment. 


Idora Park is located in Oakland, about six miles across 
the Bay from San Francisco, and is a sort of 14th carbon 
copy of Coney Island. However, it is now warm and 
balmy, while icicles are hanging from the original. (This 
is technically known as California climate stuff.) Among 
the amusement features is a huge roller skating rink and 
here was held, in October, a two weeks’ carnival and fair. 
One of our dealers, the Piedmont Electric Company, had 
a well decorated booth, and displayed many Western 
Electric household helps. The dealer and his demon- 
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streuse were stiffened by a secondary defense from our 
San Francisco and Oakland stores, who handled crowds 
every night. 

1914 has been a big year for such fairs, and right in 
line with our household campaign. Hop festivals, apple 
shows, industrial fairs—we have put a Western Electric 
imprint on all of ’em. 


NEW YORK 
AN EXCUSE 


Our new News Correspondent be- 
lieves in our ability 

To turn out spicy articles with 
greatest of agility. 

And so we take our pen in hand, to 
write we know not what; 

For prose is always rather dry, and 
poetry is “Rot.” 


R. E. Webster 


Correspondent 


Exhausted are our quips and jests 

on people of great fame, 

Jokes on Scotch and Irish have long since sounded lame, 

Knocks on old Chicago have had their trial too, 

And so we write of nothing, since there’s nothing else to 
do. 


The ardent muse, in times of war, is always feign to turn 
To ennobling the warriors, and making ears to burn, 

But we cannot write a lyric on the business of to-day, 

For work’s not fine or glorious when customers delay. 


And so we must abide our time, and “futurists” become 
For business will be better soon and then we’ll make 
things hum. 
But whether “Christian scientist” or “futurist” our views, 
There’s one thing very sure—we must contribute to the 
NEws. 
V.G.C. 


TO THE SECOND FLOOR FRONT 


If you stub your toe or break a finger nail, 
Get a bump on your nose, or think you’re feeling pale, 
We’ve got a Medical Department. 


If you fall off the roof and break your pipe, 
Eat green apples and get a gripe, 

Lose a phalanx of your index finger, 

Do not hesitate, do not linger, 

We’ve got a Medical Department. 


A regular doctor, a regular nurse, 

The Company certainly opened up its purse. 
Everything up-to-date, sterilized and pure, 
Guaranteed not to kill, but always to cure. 
Pretty glass bottles on shining glass shelves, 
We really ought to congratulate ourselves 
On our Medical Department. 


Our “little” salesman, E. E. Higgins, has more exciting 
things happen to him in five minutes than most people in 
a month of Sundays. 

While he was stopping at a hotel in Poughkeepsie re- 
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cently, the hotel caught fire and burned out the two upper 
floors. Higgins was found wandering up and down the 
sidewalk in front of the hotel, clad only in pajamas, with 
a telephone in one hand and his catalogue in the other. 
The fire found him on the job. 


PEEP! 


I’m a happy little messenger 
Toiling all the day 
An I’m trying to raise myself to 
be like Mr. Merrill some day. 
M. Maher. 


A DAY DREAM 
The office boy is a funny bird, 
A bird who has no wings, 
A song bird though who is frequently heard, 
And this is what he sings: 


Some day when I’m a prominent guy 
Getting sixty bucks a week, 

A fast little automobile I’ll buy 

And down to the Western sneak. 


The kids who'll be carrying baskets then 
Will say Holy Smoke, who’s hef 

And as I go by I’ll wink my eye, 

For I won’t be stuck up, by gee. 


When a kid tells me his grandma is dead 
When the baseball season starts, 

I won’t get sore and say What’s the score? 
For I well know how that smarts. 


I'll let him think he’s smarter than I 
And that I have never been young, 
Nor sat in the bleachers high and dry, 
And the praises of Matty sung. 


Yes, I'll let him go and see the game, 
Because I'l know I’ve done the same 
Many a time in the days of yore, 
And buried grandmas by the score. 


That’s the kind of a boss PU be 
In the sweet bye and bye, 
When I am getting sixty a week 
And am a prominent guy. 
F. X. Goggin, Office Boy 


RICHMOND 
W. Lancaster, Correspondent 


General Auditor Dan Richardson recently tarried at 
the Jefferson Hotel in Richmond, and wrote home to one 
of his friends that the famous hostelry is named after “the 
first president of the Confederacy.” 

Wish somebody would ask Dan the following questions: 

1—Why not “the last president’ ? 

2.—Why shouldn’t it be called the Davis Hotel then? 

3.—Why does all the hotel stationary bear the auto- 
graph of Thomas Jefferson ? 


TELEPHONE PIONEERS MEET IN RICHMOND 


The fourth annual convention of the Telephone Pio- 
neers of America was held at the Jefferson Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Va., the 28th and 29th of October. There were 
present more than 200 members of the association. In 
the absence of President Vail, the meeting was called to 
order by Thos. D. Lockwood, first vice-president of the 
Pioneers. 

At the afternoon session of the first day, J. S. Me- 
Cullough read a paper on the first use of the telephone 


for train dispatching, in 1882, on the West Shore Railroad. 
A. S. Hibbard, the originator of the familiar “Blue Bell” 


sign, described how he came to devise it. 


The sign in 


use to-day remains practically unchanged, except for a 
few minor changes suggested by E. J. Hall. 

Thursday evening the Pioneers were the guests of the 
American Telephone Co. at a banquet. A boat trip down 
the James River on Friday, with dinner at Old Point 
Comfort, and a night boat trip to Washington, D. C., 
where the visitors spent Saturday in sightseeing, con- 


cluded the festivities. 


President Vail welcomed the Pio- 


neers at Old Point Comfort. 


W. J. Laufenberg 
Correspondent 


KANSAS CITY 


Attached is a picture of the 
famous Western Electric Quar- 
tette. From left to right they are, 
Harry Bartlett, Aloysius Grogman, 
Don Manning, Jimmy DeJarnette. 
Our quartette is so much in de- 
mand that it is kept busy warbling 
most of the day. Every educa- 
tional meeting that we have, our 
quartette renders several selec- 
tions. They were asked to fill an 
engagement on a vaudeville cir- 
cuit, but preferred remaining with 


the Western Electric Company. 


That Quartette 


IN WHICH ED GETS HIS 


[Apologies to “Anonymous’’ ] 


Oh why should the spirit of mortal have hopes 
Of getting an item or even some jokes* 
Approved by the editor, into the News? 

The way he demolishes would give you the blues. 


The leaves of your manuscript, pictures that fade, 
Shall be scattered around, in the waste basket laid. 
And then a small substitute, written by “Ed”, 

For which you could punch his bloomin’ old head. 


Pray, why does he ask us to hand in the stuff 
If after it’s sent he must treat it so rough? 
He changes our dates without our consent 
He casts slurs upon us we highly resent. 


Oh yes, Mr. Ed, we’re behind time we know; 
But the blow that kill’d father was for you to say so. 
We are wild and woolly, we bag at the knees, 
We still think the moon is made of green cheese, — 


But you could wait a month, now couldn’t you Edf 
We don’t mind delay; it’s the changes we dread. 
And as to this brevity, one request we would shout: 
If you can’t get it all in, please leave it all out! 


* Poetic license. 
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DALLAS 
Dear Mr. Editor: 


Philip’s always contributing to 
the News so I thought maybe you 
would like to hear from me. Me 
and Philip get along alright most 
of the time but then Philip thinks 
nobody has any right to write you 
but him. 

How do you like this picture of 
our men? [I think its pretty good 
myself even if they did all work at 


O. T. Hazelton 


Correspondent Kansas City, that is all of them 
with the exception of Ross Cum- 
mings. Mr. Harper, the one standing at the end is our 


Telephone Specialist and the bald-headed one next to him 
is Mr. Chivens. Mr. Haling sure wears some grin, don’t 
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he and then notice Mr. Heiser’s hair. They say Mr. 
Heiser only lets one barber work on his hair. Thats what 
I’m going to do when I get a job in the Service Depart- 
ment. 

Our boss, Mr. Quirk comes next and thats Mr. Perry 
from Hawthorne standing beside him. Us boys sure did 
keep busy while Mr. Perry was here. Ross D.’s stenogra- 


A Trio of Nimrods 


pher said his appearance is deceptive. I don’t know ex- 
actly what she means, but don’t you think he looks 
pleasant ? 

The man up on top, the one with the frown is Mr. Coad. 
He used to be warehouse foreman but they put him in the 


Sales Department. The other one on top is Mr. Barber. 
I guess he kept his hat on to hide his bald head. You 
know him and Mr. Chivens work together, there the power 
apparatus department. It must be hard to work in that 
department. 

This next picture shows Mr. Haling and Mr. Lowrey 
on a hunting trip. We thought the other fellow was a 
customer at first cause the Voucher Clerk said Mr. Haling 
turned in a fierce expense voucher for entertaining a cus- 
tomer at Lake Wichita, but its Mr. Couch of the South- 
west General Electric Co. I don’t know where the custo- 
mer went—maybe he took the picture. I asked Mr. Haling 
but he was to busy to answer. 

Philip’s always telling you the funny things that hap- 
pen so I guess I’ll tell you a joke on Mr. Willett. You 
know our office is right over the City Sales and the other 
day Mr. Miller had a customer down there. It was during 
the Fair and there was a whole lot of soldjers in town. 
The customer thought he heard a bunch of them walking 
up stairs but when he got up there it was only Mr. Willett. 
He was kind-a disappointed ; he said he wanted to see the 
uniforms. | 

Well I guess that’s all I know right now but I sure hope 
you’ll publish this and show Philip he’s not the only one 
that can get things printed. 

—JIMMIE SHARP, Office Boy. 


The following letter is from the superintendent of sup- 
plies of our associate telephone company. The equipment 
referred to is a No. 105 board containing about 100 lines. 

Dallas, October 13, 1914. 
Mr. Van Valkenburgh, Manager, 
Western Electric Company, Dallas, Texas. 
Dear Sir: 

Our central office at Blue Ridge was completely destroyed by fire 
Thursday night, October 8th. At 1:05 P. M. Friday I gave Mr. 
Kelly a telephone order for complete equipment to be shipped on 
the 2:00 P. M. express. The complete equipment was assembled 
and actually left your warehouse at 1:30 P. Me 

It is desired that you express to each employee concerned in the 
handling of this shipment our appreciation for the efficient manner 
in which the order was handled. . 

If any of your branch houses have a record shipment that can 
beat the above, I would like to know where it is located. 

With best regards, I am, 

Yours truly, 
L. T. POWELL, Supt. Supplies. 


a a 


PITTSBURGH 
W. A. Wayman, Correspondent 

Another story from Pat Jones: An independent tele- 
phone company in Ohio received numerous complaints 
about “rubbering” on one of their rural lines. After sev- 
eral attempts to catch the offender, a lineman, sent out to 
locate trouble on another line, called in on the line in 
question to report progress to the wire chief. During the 
conversation, they heard the cackling of geese over the 
wire. Knowing of only one farmer on that line who had 
geese, they did the Sherlock Holmes act, deduced that he 
must be the offender, and with this evidence in their 
hands, finally extracted a confession from him. 


We hope that Atlanta’s correspondent thoroughly ap- 
preciates the editor’s kindness in printing our poetical 
masterpiece on the sale of heating goods under Atlanta’s 
name in the November News. : 

Yes, we had a lot of complaints about that—from Atlanta.—Ep. 
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‘Hallowe'en Window Display of the American Electric Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Agents for All Western Electric Products 


| CHICAGO 
WHAT COUNTS 


What do I eare if my collar is 
soiled, | 
If my new suit of clothes is all 
mussed, 
If my hands and my face are a 
sight to behold 
And my shoes are all covered 
with dust; 
If for what seems like ages I’ve 
sweated and toiled, 
Over boxes and barrels and 
loom, 
To find out just what my dear customer stocks, 
And for what other goods he has room; 
I say what care I, yes, if all this and more 
Occur in the course of my day, 
“lve gotten the order,” and that’s more by far 
Than my competition can say. 


H. L. Grant 


Correspondent 


W. M.G. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
No, we have not lost our “good name.” The heavy 
bronze sign at the Clinton Street entrance was stolen, 
that’s all—D. C. G. 
Note: Fortunately it is back in place now. The two 
men who lugged it off were chased by our watchmen and 
forced to drop it in their retreat. 


“Well, Smith, how do you find business?” 
“By going out after it!” 
By going out after it and going hard. 
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By getting the jump on competition that has with- 
drawn its forces to wait till foreign conditions pick up. 

By firing 16-inch salesmanship while the other fellow 
is oiling up his 22 calibre. 

By capturing neglected orders at home rather than 


going to South America for new ones. 
W. M.G. 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE OFFICE BOY 


The dolls in our office—they’re pretty fair— 
Far be it from me to knock; but say, 

When it comes to class, why they can’t compare 
With the blonde in the office across the way. 


Onct, when I told that to the kid over there, 
He hollered, and laughed, and he said “Aw, gee! 
“D’you call that class? Say, kid, on the square, 
“It’s the dames in your office look good to me.” 


An’ after he says that, I thought a lot. 
Now, aint it funny, but aint it true, 
It’s always the thing that you haven’t got, 
Looks better’n anything else to you? 


L. H. 
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HOW CHICAGO SELLS WASHING MACHINES 


A. H. Ben Oliel, one of Chicago’s solicitors, is shown 
at right of the picture with a truck load of eight Western 
Electric washing machines, which he is about to deliver 
personally on trial demonstration orders. 

W. B. Pierce, washing machine specialist, stands at his 
right, with Fred Norman, truck driver, at the wheel. 


ANSWER TO REBUS IN NOVEMBER ISSUE 


War is hell and times may be bad but the Chicago 
salesmen are full of ginger and will get the orders 
throughout Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. One year’s subscription to this magazine* if you 
can solve this little rebus. R. F. Y. 


* Nobody could solve it, and the offer is hereby withdrawn.—Ep. 
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ACTIVITIES. OF THE MANUFACTURING ee AT NAWTHORNE 


WHO'S WHO AT HAWTHORNE 


Who, with a wrench, 

ten yards of bar, a li- 

| | Cili] cense, and some buzz, 

| || || could build a 40 horse- 

ee |||] power ear? (Thank 

6 heav’n he never does!) 
a 


Who’s not a man of 
ul FEH w 


A ` brawny limb and ready 

battle-cry, yet men 

—n . who call for aid from 

him oft get a punch 

| hi and die? Who speaks 

: ‘yg RE of “jig? and “mill” 

z A and “chuck” — words 

all within our ken, but 

what he means (dog- 

gone the luck!) is 

something else again? 

= Whose name, through 

Mother Goose and 

’Bert, is known from 

ewes to yon? (You'll ¢ guess it now, we’ll bet our shirt.) 
—Frank Hubbard. Right; you’re on. 
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“THERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW” 

Kipling somewhere remarks that “a woman is only a 
woman, but a good cigar is a smoke,” and in another out- 
burst he refers to her as “a rag, and a bone, and a hank 
of hair.’ Now just why our purchasing department 
should mix these two quotations and get the idea that “a 
rag and a bone and a hank of hair” constitute a good 
smoke is a little problem for the psychologists to puzzle 
over. All we know about it is this: 

An affable gentleman walked into the purchasing de- 
partment the other day with a supply of cigars and a 
tale of woe. Of course any one will listen to a man’s tale 
of woe if he has a lot of good cigars for distribution, so 
our buyers lit up, leaned back and settled themselves com- 
fortably to enjoy a good weep. 

The man’s sad story was this: He had on hand a big 
shipment of cigars direct from Cuba—the nice plump 
mottled kind that they pickle in a glass bottle and sell to 
you for 50 cents a copy. As he had to dispose of them 
immediately to pay an urgent debt, he was willing to sell 
them at whatever the purchasing department was willing 
to pay. His first price was $6 a hundred, but they say 
he finally offered to sacrifice them at $2.50. However, 
official figures are mighty hard to get now, as nobody in 
the department seems to remember anything about the 
deal. 

Our buyers remembered that Biggar and Holdsworth 
are men who like a good cigar, so they called them up and 
told them of the stupendous bargain. Each at once seized 
his hat in one hand and a roll of bills in the other and 
sprinted for the Central Works Building. Each sampled 


the cigars—of course, taking the one that stuck farthest 
out of the handful the unfortunate seller took from one 
of the boxes. Each, after taking a few puffs, plunged to 
the limit of his roll. One of our 8-ton trucks delivered 
their purchases for them. 

Of course they treated their friends. That was very 
generous and praiseworthy in them. But soon it was no- 
ticed that they had begun treating even their casual ac- 
quaintances. A man couldn’t talk to either of them 2 7/64 
seconds without having a cigar offered to him. 

That was contrary to all precedent, so, fearing they had 
lost their reason, we put the local sleuth on the job. The 
next day when we ’phoned in to learn of his progress we 
found he was laid up in the hospital, but the day after 
he appeared, pale and wobbly in the legs, but triumphant. 

“I smoked one of those cigars,” he announced, “and take 
it from me, those fellows know what they are doing when 
they try to give them away. In the first place, the cigar 
wouldn’t draw. But I finally got it going and took eight 
or ten puffs on it. Next thing the nurse was saying: ‘Just 
hie still and don’t try to talk. You’ll be all right now.’ 
Well, I ain’t right yet, but those fellows are, and don’t 
you forget it; nothing wrong with their wheels.” 

All of which goes to show the danger of having a lit- | 
erary purchasing department buying for two such clois- 
tered innocents as Holdsworth and Biggar. We wouldn’t 
feel so bad about it if they hadn’t fallen for such old stuff, 
but now—gosh, we are humiliated. We wouldn’t have 
any one hear of this for the world. 


Das Eiserne Kreuz, Oder Wer hat Den Bock? 
A Strictly Neutral Account of a German Speech and Its Results 

You have all heard of the 
freshman who attempted to 
squelch a gang of sophomore 
hazers by getting up on his 
dignity and remarking, “Gen- 
tlemen, this no longer ceases to 
be funny.” Exhibit A is a 
melancholy relic of just such a 
non-humorous joke. It toils 
not, neither does it spin, and 
when a joke won’t work there 
is nothing sadder—unless it is 
the perpetrators. 

_ The jewelry shown is an al- 
leged “ron cross” presented at 
the students’ banquet to R. C. 
Dodd, the oldest W. E. student 
in captivity. H.C. Dosch, uni- 
formed as a German officer, led the assault against the 
victim in a German speech. At the conclusion of his ora- 
tion he took the beautiful jewel-studded ornament from 
his coat and attached it to Mr. Dodd’s, incidentally seizing 
the opportunity to detach that gentleman’s goat and walk 
off with it. Then everybody laughed except the victim. 
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That unfortunate did not, in fact, even smile again for 
days, for the loss of the goat he had cherished so long 
lay heavy on his heart. Then came a glad day when the 
door to his office swung open and in walked a student lead- 
ing—yes—yes—there could be no doubt about it—yes, it 
was the long-lost goat. The student looked so sheepish 
himself that it was hard to distinguish between the two, 
but Dodd would have known that goat anywhere. 

It seems that it is a hard animal for any one but the 
owner to keep, for the student offered to return it and 
hand over his own for good measure if only he could get 
back the priceless “iron cross.” A little questioning un- 
earthed the fact that the costumer from whom the German 
uniform had been rented had sent in a bill for $12 to pay 
for the ornament missing from the coat. A noise like 50 
eents had found him deaf as a post. He professed to be 
utterly unable to distinguish sound waves of a lower fre- 
quency than those emanating from $12 good United States 
money. 

The unfortunate part of the whole thing is that Mr. 
Dodd, ignorant of the great value of the ornament, had 
thrown it into the junk, whence it has doubtless gone into 
the fiery furnaces. 

Here, never you mind where we got it to take the photo- 
graph. Weve told all of this story that we intend to. 


CROSS TALK IN THE C, R. & I. SHOPS 


Miss Anna Johnson and her Cable Plant nymphs have 
been acting a little coquettishly ever since the November 
issue of the NEws came out and told them right to their 
very faces what a hit they made with Atlanta’s bachelors. 
Now they are anxious to learn whether the Atlanta corre- 
spondent belongs among the untied, as he looks very nice 
in his picture. 


George Du Plain, foreman of department 3300 and man- 
ager of the Cable Plant restaurant, was proudly drawing 
attention to the three or four weddings a month from his 
department. He declared that the girls of 3300 were more 
in demand than any other group in Hawthorne because 
of the culinary instruction they get while helping in the 
restaurant during the noon hour. W. F. Stephenson at 
once called George’s attention to his handsome army of 
Amazons from 3307, as shown in the September News. 
“Steve” declared that the only reason he doesn’t imme- 
diately lose all of his girls by marriage is because they 
have so many admirers they can’t make up their minds 
which one to take. 


WHY CABLE SHIPPERS PLUCK AT THE COVERLET 


The following is a note on Order No. 162475-2 recently 
received for 624-pair cable: “Cable after being used on 
reel shall be heavily covered with burlap and the periphery 
of reel nailed on with buttons at least two inches thick.” 


“Sandy” Fauquier, of the cost department, was looking 
for some “specs” recently. The boy brought him the file 
of D-specifications. 

‘No,” said Sandy, who had meanwhile found his glasses, 
“I was looking for eye specs, not D-specs.” 


TELEPHONE APPARATUS SHOPS 


Joe Hoffman, the doorcheck repair man of department 
4930, was stopped in the T. A. Shops and asked to show 
his badge. He had just put on a clean suit of overalls 
and had forgotten to attach the badge, so he was required 
to give his name, department and clock number. He gave 
“Joe Hoffman, department 4930, clock number 7469,” but 
the man who “held him up” wasn’t to be fooled so easily. 
“Hoffman nothing,” he remarked shrewdly. ‘You think 
I don’t know you, don’t you? You’re Doorcheckman, 
that’s who you are.” 


THE TRACER’S DREAM 


I thought of the job on my table, 
As I turned on my pillow again. 

“All done but the lettering,” I murmured, 
“T can finish to-morrow by ten.” 

Then I cuddled down under the covers. 
But all of a sudden I found 

I was sitting again at my table, 
With no other person around. 


I wondered where everyone else was 
When a voice from my drawer I heard ery:— 
“Quick! Quick! Take me out. I am choking! 
Help! Help! Or I surely will die.” 
I opened my drawer in a flurry 
And there lay my poor ruling pen, 
All choked with dry ink. In my hurry 
To leave, I’d forgot him again. 


I looked for my pen-knife to aid him. 
Alas! to my horror I found 

He was teaching my bow-pen to tango 
And swinging her ’round and around. 

They were ripping big holes in my tracing, 

d swaying and whirling like mad. 

Each step of their sharp pointed slippers 

Put two hours’ work to the bad. 


I reached for my hammer to fell them, 
But that, too, eluded my reach, 
And started to chase some poor thumb tacks 
For the pleasure of making them screech. 
A triangle tried to protect them 
By thrusting himself in between 
And tripped up a half-filled ink bottle, 
Which landed kerplunk on its bean. 


More troubles! It started to crying; 
Shed big briny tears of black ink. 

“Say,” I cried, “just weep over your troubles— 
Not over my tracing, you gink.” 

Ye gods; What was next booked to happen? 
Crash! B-r-r-r! Ding-a-ling-a-ling-ling! 

(That’s alarm-clockese; means seven-thirty.) 
I'd been sleeping, and dreamed the whole thing. 

—Muildred Henderson, Dept. 2099. 


HAWTHORNE CHESS AND CHECKERS CLUB 


At the fall election meeting of the Western Electric 
Chess and Checkers Club, J. L. Harrington, of depart- 
ment 2481-A, was elected president and J. M. Stahr, of 
department 2002, secretary. F. P. Poole, of department 
2098, was appointed chairman of the membership com- 
mittee. Any of these men will be glad to furnish informa- 
tion about the club to employees who are interested. 

This will probably be a very active winter for the club, 
as most of the contestants in last year’s tournament are 
still members, including J. Shallcross, of department 4516, 
who was last season’s champion. 
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LONDON 

The Editor will, we hope, excuse 
the shortage of news items from 
the London House. He will quite 
understand that, at this time, our 
minds turn to the great struggle 
which is raging on the Continent. 
We understand well enough the 
sound policy of impartiality in the 
Company in America, as set out by 
Vice-President Swope in the Octo- 
ber number of the News. The 
writer of this short note, by his 
position on the pay roll depart- 
ment, has come into personal contact with all the salaried, 
and most of the hourly employees of the London House 
who have joined the colors. 

The outstanding feature of all these splendid fellows as 
we gripped them by the hand was a modest confidence and 
a grim determination to go “all out” and win. It is im- 
possible for us to estimate the greatness of mind behind 
these chaps; some of them, having been here a few years, 
and just making positions for themselves in the Company, 
come along without fuss, say “Au revoir,” and at once 
sacrifice practically everything—home, career, possibly 
life, to a noble spirit of patriotism. There is no “Maffick- 
ing” or flag wagging over here, Mr. Editor. We just 
quietly realize that we are up against a tough proposition, 
but the motto of everyone is “Business as usual.” 

We are glad to see that the Company is setting a good 
example in this direction. The works are as busy as usual, 
places are being kept open for the volunteers, and their 
dependents are being looked after by the Company. This 
latter item especially will benefit the Company in more 
ways than one. Meanwhile, those of us who must stay at 
home are doing our best to keep the flag flying in our 
own particular sphere, and should the time come for us to 
occupy the trenches instead of the desks, we shall still do 
our duty. 

The writer trusts that this note is not infringing any 
of the rules laid down by the Vice-President in his letter 
to the employees of the Western Electric Company in 
America. 


A. S. B. Fletcher 
Correspondent 


H. Barnett, Pay Roll Department. 


Best Star Orders of Interest, Oct. 12 to Oct. 31 
FIRST GROUP 
New York 
NE million, five hundred thousand Mazda flash- 
() light lamps. A. M. Case. 
SECOND GROUP 
Atlanta 


Nine thousand, nine hundred eighty-eight feet of 25- 
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ETTERS from abroad bring the sad news 
that two Western Electric men have already 
fallen in battle. 


J B. RATINCKX, of the Antwerp engineering 
° department, who joined his regiment at the 
outbreak of the war, has been killed in the fighting 
in Belgium. The exact place and date of his death 
are unknown. Mr. Ratinckx was familiar to 
readers of the News through his numerous car- 
toons which have appeared in these pages during 
the past two years. The un-named “Sphinx” 
cartoon published in the August issue was his 
work. 


PRIVATE Dell, of the British Expeditionary 
Force, was killed early in October. Mr. Dell 
was formerly a setter in drill press department 
643, London factory. His death was a heroic one. 
His regiment was attacking a very strong posi- 
tion, and the task of reaching the wounded was 
such a dangerous one that the officer in charge 
hesitated to give a definite order, but called for 
volunteers. Dell, who was in charge of a water 
cask, went forward at once. He was hit almost 
immediately, but stuck to his post, bandaging 
others who were more dangerously wounded, un- 
til he was hit again, in the shoulder. He lay on 
the battlefield for some time, and by the time he 
was rescued, was beyond hope of recovery. 


The regimental chaplain writes: “He was ex- 
traordinarily brave as a patient, frequently asking 
that the others be fed first, as he took so long. 
; One of the orderlies had been especially 
attentive to him, and he was very grateful—tried 
to sing ‘For he’s a jolly good fellow’ two days be- 
fore he died. He was laid to rest with 
his comrades, with every honor, his own regiment 
turning out so far as was possible.” 


600 pair type P, 600 feet of 200 pair type D, cable, and 
1,140 feet of 20-250 pair phantom cable. F. B. Vary. 


THIRD GROUP 
Richmond 
One special common battery switchboard equipped a 


600 lines, main and intermediate distributing arr 
power plant. l 
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HAWTHORNE 


Considerable discussion is heard in these days of 
“watchful waiting” as to what prizes will be awarded to 
our victorious playground ball team. Since they have 
already won two watch fobs apiece from previous cham- 
pionships, the betting is 5 to 1 that the prizes will not be 
fobs this year, and even money that the honorable Ath- 
letic Committee will see the eternal fitness of things and 
come across with the watches. 


Here he is: a student draftsman in the equipment engi- 
neering department. He’s a comer, and there are about 
forty-nine more of him, clean cut young men from our 
Chicago technical high schools. They are doing things 


now, and they will certainly make themselves heard in 
the future on their way to the top. 

These young men are given one year of instruction on 
switchboard drafting and several talks on how to sweep 
out the office, open packing boxes, paint the main frame, 
sew cables, and other atrocities. Then they are sent out 
for six months’ installing experience. 

When these boys get back off the road with calloused 
hands, strong backs, and a man’s point of view, they take 
up their drafting work like old hands at it. 


Our John Harper, who has charge of the drafting de- 
partment, has been troubled considerably by his bees this 
summer. He says he never knew they were accompanied 
by such diseases as “wax mouth” and “foul brood” until 
he got the help of Uncle Sam’s bureau of entomology. 
Now, after running an aparian hospital all summer, he 
declares he can do all the doctoring any sick bee requires 
—except feel its pulse. If you contemplate keeping a 
bee, call on John. 


NEW YORK 
MEETINGS OF ENGINEERS 


At a meeting of the engineers on November 27th W. F. 
Smith presented a paper on the Operation and Mainte- 
nance of Submarine Telegraph and Telephone Cable. 
This paper supplemented and completed the paper pre- 
sented at a previous meeting. It covered the method of 
operation and described the difficulties met with in the 


work of repairing cable in deep sea. The paper was illus- 
trated with numerous slides. 

At a meeting of the engineers on November 20th two 
papers were presented, as follows: The Vreeland Osctl- 
lator, by Mr. M. Sultzer; and The Measurement of Capa- 
city and Inductance by Means of the Shtelded Bridge, by 
Mr. W. J. Shackelton. Mr. Sultzer and Mr. Shackelton 
are both of the Physical Laboratory. 


A LAY OF THE LAB 


Came a little letter from the South Sea Isles: 
“Got a chieftain smitten with a lady’s smiles; 
Wants a ’phone to talk to her in her lsttle hut, 
While he’s basking on the beach, eating cocoanut. 
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“Hurry up and write a ‘spec’ for the shop to make 

The stuff, so it can catch the boat; haste, for pity’s sake! 
War in Europes opened up fields like thts. So we 
Think there’s moncy to be made by W. E.” 


“Andy” Lawrence got the job all in a rush— 
Thought of South Sea Island belle makes him blush— 
Wrote a ton or so of “specs”; did the job up brown— 
Great little specifier, best in town! 


Apparatus design division No. 634 has at times, for 
one reason or another, been called “the mouthpiece of the 
New York engineering department.” However, some fair 
typist must be weak on anatomy, for a long hand report 
reading “Charge to App. Design Div. No. 634” recently 
came back neatly typewritten, “Charge to Appendix De- 
sign Division No. 634.” 


GENERAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


VENTILATION VEXATION 


When the chill winter winds are 
beginning to blow 

And the mercury drops ’til it’s 
down pretty low, 

When the flags on the buildings are 
whipped by the gale 

That whistles and moans like a 
banshee’s wail,— 


Then the annual tussle sets in once 
again 
’Twixt those in whose blood the red 


W.A. Wolff 


Correspondent 


corpuscles reign, 
And the others who, fish-like, have veins that run cold 
With leucocytes dominant, greedy and bold. 


The red-blooded folk say, “We need lots of air,” 

So down go top windows with never a care 

For the poor luckless wights who will shiver and shake 
And come in next day with a neuralgie ache. 


The thinly clad damsel with sheer, filmy waist, 
Surveys the whole thing with an air of distaste, 
Then slips on a sweater and stifles a sigh, 

And murmurs, “Pl bet I look just like a guy.” 


It goes on like that from November to May, 
A scrap about windows at least once a day, 
For you can’t ventilate and suit every one, too. 
Won't some reader tell us what we are to do? 
W. A. W. 


SNAPPY STUFF FROM OMAHA 


Query from the Telephone Sales Manager : 
“My dear Bateman— 

I noticed with much regret that Omaha, as an Inter- 
phone house, completely passed away last week. What 
kind of flowers shall I send ? 

[Signed] E. A. H.” 

Quick as a flash (of mail): 

“E. A. H. 

Blue Bells. 

J. M. B.” 


Born 


EPTEMBER 18th, —To Mr. and Mrs. M. S. Gathright (stores 
department, Atlanta), a daughter. 
September 25th,—To Mr. and Mrs. Frank Erau, department 
oA Hawthorne, a son. 
October 11th,—To Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Fonda, Cleveland, a son. 
October 14th,—To Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Burton (stores depart- 
ment, Atlanta), a son. 
October 24th,—-To Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Lemmon (stores depart- 
ment, Atlanta), a daughter. 
November 7th,—To Mr. and Mrs. 
2077-A, Hawthorne, a son. 


K. A. Riffee, department 
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Some Hems of Interest from the General Departments 


Jes Bic 
all 


DRINKING SONG 


The rose is red, 

The violet’s blue, 

Mud is yellow, 

And so is our drinking water. 


TALK—DON’T WALK! 

E. V. Thompson told us the other day that the News 
ought to give some publicity to the No. 16 Inter-phone 
outfit. Here it is: 

While E. V. was talking, his room-mate, O. E. Hill, who 
has one of the outfits installed between his desk and the 
file clerk’s desk, required some data. So he took up his 
hand set, pressed the button and waited for the immediate 
reply that should have been forthcoming. He waited, and 
then waited some more. Presently he arose wearily and 
walked out to do his own errand. 

MORAL: It takes two to make an Inter-phone outfit 
a success. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT 
J. H. Hellweg, Correspondent 


According to a shipping memorandum, we recently 
shipped to the Engineering Department: 

“One sample of slightly rounded hole.” 

This must have presented quite a problem to the Pack- 
ing Division. 


A recent Denver order dated October 27th requested 
shipment by parcel post on October 26th. This undoubt- 
edly represents the distributing house view of the ulti- 
mate something or other. 


Our Switchboard Billing Division possesses in the per- 
son of R. W. Davis an individual with a most phenomenal 
memory. Asked the other day for the order number on 
a job installed early in 1908, Dave gave it from memory 
right off the reel. 


The General Merchandise Department recently asked 
the various Stores Managers for frank opinions as to the 
success of the scheme for maintaining central stocks of 
certain lines of merchandise not-W. E. Thanks, dear 
friends, for them kind words in reply. 


November 11th,—To Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Hall (manager, Rich- 
mond house), a son. 


Making the Most of an Opportunity 


The total enrollment in the Hawthorne evening classes 
for men has now reached the gratifying number of 611 
members. It is evident that Hawthorne employees are not 
slow to avail themselves of the exceptional educational 
opportunities offered by these classes. 
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Notes from the Educational Department 


Che Students Wish All Western 
Clectric Pen and Women a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy and 
{Prosperous Rew Pear. 


At an informal smoker given re- 
cently by the Electric Club—a 
student organization — fifty stu- 
dents made merry with song and 
jest and the recital of college deeds 
of valor. The scene resembled 
Monte Carlo as seen in the movies, but the stakes were no 
higher than a pipe, which was awarded to him who at the 
end of the evening had “won” the most. Then there were 
drinks, and eats, the former being cider and the latter, 
what cider’s made of. 


Herbert Metz 


Correspondent 


Foreman: This is one of the few departments that has 
not been moved. It has been in the same place for ten 
years. 


Student: Stationery department, eh? 


DO YOU KNOW HIM ? 


“Im not afraid of the boss. Whenever he says any- 
thing to me I ain’t a bit slow in telling him where to get 
off. I do my work just as I want to and I won’t let any 
boss tell me: what to do!” 


Ten minutes later: 
“Yes Sir, I’ll have it for you this afternoon—anything 
else, sir 7—Yessir—no, sir—very good, sir—all right, sir.” 


Committee Man: This banquet room looks mighty 
small to seat 250 people. 

Mr. Higgins: I don’t think so. 
ceiling 4s. 


Look how high the 


A STUDENT’S LOT IS NOT A HAPPY ONE 


Boss :—“Take this down to the stenographer and have 
a duplicate made.” 

The boss forgets that there are two hundred stenogra- 
phers in the same room, and that the poor student does 
not know one from the other. But the latter is game, and 
goes up to the best looking one. 

“Pardon me, will you please make a duplicate of this 
for me 9” 

“Oh, I don’t do that—take it to that girl over there in 
the corner.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Pardon me, will you please make a duplicate copy of 
-this for me?” 

“Oh, I don’t do that—take it to that girl over there in 
the blue dress.” 

There are three girls in blue dresses; the student tosses 
up a coin and takes the one on the end. 


“Pardon me, will you please make a copy of this for 
me ?” 

“Oh, you must take it to that girl there first to be 
checked.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Pardon me, will you please check this?” 

She checks it. 

“Thank you. Now what do I do with this?” 

“Take it to Minnie.” 

“Pardon me, are you Minnie?” 

“QO, no thir; Minnie ith that girl there.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Miss Minnie, will you please fix me up on this?” 

Minnie smiles—the student smiles—they all smile. 
Business of typing. 

“May I have this paper now?” | 

“No, you must take it to that girl there to be checked 
again.” 

[ Curtain. ] 


One of our number, W. G. Stewart Grant, has left us 
to enlist in the British army. We cannot but feel a thrill 
of pride for this clean cut chap, who willingly sacrifices 
a future and a life, perhaps, to return to his country and 
shoulder a musket. We hope that W. G. will eventually 
return to 1460 safe and sound and chuck full of war 
stories. 


Coming to work on the “L,” Henthorne called White- 
head’s attention to a dog standing on the roof of a build- 
ing. “I wonder how he got up there?” he said. 

“Can’t you see he’s a bird dog?” replied Whitehead. 


If a man answers the telephone and is given a message 
for another, would that be a “told call?” 


During the month we had the pleasure of escorting 
the following visitors through the plant: 

Professor J. Hill, with twenty senior electrical engi- 
neering students from the University of Iowa; Professors 
Harding, Ewing, Achetz, Ludy, Young, and one hundred 
and twenty-five electrical and mechanical engineering 
students from Purdue University; and H. S. Moffett, As- 
sistant Sales Manager, National Carbon Co. 


J. H. Hellweg, General Merchandise Manager, recently 
gave us a very entertaining and comprehensive talk upon 
the work of his department. 


The following students have initials before as well as 
after their names. In other words, they are X-students 
by reason of their having been transferred: E. S. Gib- 
son (Northwestern) to Development Engineering Depart- 
ment, New York; F. C. Washburn (Princeton) to De- 
velopment Engineering Department, New York; O. R. 
Frasch (Harvard) to the San Francisco house; H. B. 
Smith (Norwich) to the Comptroller’s Department, New 
York. 


a 


Ferry Christmas to Ebverphody, from the Mews La 
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VOLUME III 


HOW MUCH ARE YOU WORTH? 

OW much am I worth?” is a question every man 

is accustomed to ask himself from time to time, 
and Western Electric employees are no excep- 
tion to the rule. It’s a question that is pertinent wherever 
labor sells its service. Our own Company, as a matter of 
fact, early took rank among the great business enterprises 
of the country for the flexibility of its plan to adjust the 
compensation of its employees. And the success of the 
semi-annual plan of considering salary changes has un- 
doubtedly been one of the causes contributing to the Com- 
pany’s remarkable history of continuous good feeling in 
its relations with its employees. 


But an estimate of labor-value arrived at in that man- 
ner is at best but relative; and there is for all of us food 
for thought in the recent utterance of a prominent rail- 
road man. He pointed out that the man who earns $12 a 
week, or $624 a year, represents a capital of $15,600, 
conservatively figuring that his salary is a return of 4% 
interest on the principal. And in the same way the man 
who earns $1,000 a year represents a capital of $25,000. 
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Stated in this way we get a new light on the dignity 
of labor, be it engineering, manufacturing or commercial 
activity. After all, labor is only capital in another form, 
and a man’s earnings representing the investment of his 
effort mark his worth. It is clear then, that if we would 
build up our earning capacity the way to go about it is 
to increase our “capitalization.” 

Now, our “capital” is what we contribute to any busi- 
ness undertaking that makes our entrance into it of in- 
terest and value to the other partners. It may be money, 
it may be experience, or it may be our services. And the 
proposition is much the same when as individuals we deal 


with a corporation—in our case the Western Electric 
Company. The Company is in the market for the services 
of men and women for specific work. But that is not all. 
It is looking all the time for “capital”—for men with clear 
minds, who can solve problems as they arise, the execu- 
tives of the future—for unskilled hands that will later on 
become skillful, for skilled hands that will become more 
skillful—the engineers, the inventors, the manufacturing 
geniuses of the future. 

All of these the Company must have if its progress is 
to continue. They represent the capital which must con- 
tinually be added to its present great store. And it’s all 
the sort of capital that we of to-day may be contributing 
if we but wish. Whether we labor with hands or mind, 
the man who steadily tries to master new detail, who is 
fixed on future possibilities as he himself may develop 
them, who is intent on doing something more efficiently 
than it has been done before, who views his work not as 
an end in itself but as related to the whole, and who 
through it all keeps his body healthy, his disposition cheer- 
ful and his mind clear—that man cannot fail to increase 
his capitalization. For such a man, the future will take 
care of itself. 


AN ENVIABLE ACHIEVEMENT 

UST a year ago, the News gave its readers an account 
J of the pole industry, as carried on in the Northwest. 
To those who are familiar with the severe winters of 
the northern part of this country, Mr. Reddig’s article in 
this issue, describing his recent midwinter experience in 
the Canal Zone, will come as an interesting contrast. Mr. 
Reddig left for Panama in the fall of 1913, to be present 
as Western Electric representative during the construction 
of the Canal telephone line, returning during the summer 
of 1914. Last Christmas day, he says, he spent in the 

surf at Bella Vista, Panama’s “Coney Island.” 

As Mr. Reddig points out, the fact that the entire tele- 
phone equipment on the Isthmus of Panama is of Western 
Electric manufacture indicates an achievement of the 
Company of which we may well be proud. Here is high 
tribute to the quality of Western Electric apparatus from 
an exacting customer—Uncle Sam. 


MAKE IT AN ELECTRICAL CHRISTMAS 

NE of the distributing houses reports the sale of 
() thirty-six Western Electric washing machines to 

its own employees and those of its associate tele- 
phone company. It may not be generally known that 
merchandise of this character may be purchased by any 
of us employees under very favorable terms. Now that 
there 1s such a complete line of household electrical goods 
bearing the familiar Western Electric trade mark, it may 
be that there 1s a place for some of them in our own 
homes. Just now, as the Christmas season approaches, 
our advertising department has put out a booklet sug- 
gesting a wide variety of electrical devices as suitable 
Christmas gifts, and at the suggestion of the News one 
of these has been furnished every employee as an en- 
closure with this issue. 
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Employees’ Pension, Benefit and Insurance Fund Notes 
Employees on the Disability Roll, October, 1914 

SICKNESS DISABILITY ROLL F. G. Sargent........... Hawthorne Charles Hamm.............. Denver 
Name House G. E. Kenney........... Hawthorne H. Pimeus.............. Hawthorne 
Os D5 AIO erorar unari es Atlanta W. S. Winters.......... Hawthorne P. Murphy.............. Hawthorne 
John J. Manning............ Boston Florence E. Anderson....Hawthorne W. Fenske.............. Hawthorne 
John Hayes...........e-0000- Boston F. M. Skrzydlewski...... Hawthorne C. Di Giovanna......... Hawthorne 
John F. Martin............. Boston Mary Fuller............ Hawthorne S. Firlick............... Hawthorne 
Charles H. Powers.......... Boston Helen Kontny........... Hawthorne J. Brouk................ Hawthorne 
0O Huebner 4 acon eosae es Chicago Elsie Krause............ Hawthorne Frances Skopek......... Hawthorne 
Beatrice Norwood........... Chicago C. Gabriel.............. Hawthorne H. A. Knight........... Hawthorne 
Blanche Hickey............ Chicago T. Johnsen.............. Hawthorne QO. B. Carlson........... Hawthorne 
V. BMICKSON Scie tau sca ees Chicago Genevieve Hajek.........Hawthorne W. O. Copeland......... Hawthorne 
May Coates............. Hawthorne A. Biga................ Hawthorne E. Lazarus.............. Hawthorne 
J. Thomas...........4.. Hawthorne Anna Beevar............ Hawthorne E. F. Shriver........... Hawthorne 
W. Cullev.... 0. ..0.0000.. Hawthorne Dora Grams............ Hawthorne E. Kief................. Hawthorne 
A. Schaberg............. Hawthorne Kathryn O’Hare.........Hawthorne J. A. Joyce............. Hawthorne 
A IUIS@ back AS ooicess Hawthorne Anna Pisapia........... Hawthorne ÈE. Walts............... Hawthorne 
H. Lindner.............. Hawthorne O. Leonhart............. Hawthorne J. J. Dillon............. Hawthorne 
I L. DAN i@Sinc-<6 44-435, ehacees Hawthorne A. Ness...............6. Hawthorne J. A. Reider............ Hawthorne 
Eva E. Montgomery..... Hawthorne A. Lassial............... Hawthorne C. H. Corbin............ Hawthorne 
C. IN@ISO a rres sesine Hawthorne S. E. Fritz............. Hawthorne S. W. Moore............ Hawthorne 
J. Kucharezyk.......... Hawthorne A. Barta................ Hawthorne T. P. Pedersen.......... Hawthorne 
P; Kürek sn 64ceeeus Hawthorne P. T. Papiech........... Hawthorne W. D. Ellis............. Hawthorne 
A. P. Jemm............. Hawthorne R. Campbell.............. New York J. Dvorak............... Hawthorne 
Uc ROS coe tr terrar sees Hawthorne J. H. Dorst.............. New York P. Gilginback............ Hawthorne 
R. D. Speirs. ........... Hawthorne Susanne V. Halpin....... New York J. Petrowski............ Hawthorne 
R. W. Kuhnle........... Hawthorne Sarah C. Hyatt.......... New York R. J. Hubka............ Hawthorne 
L. Duzenski............. Hawthorne T. McdAuliffe............. New York J. Wilson............... Hawthorne 
E. La Fountain......... Hawthorne J. F. Miceli....... os eae New York J. Stoddard............. Hawthorne 
Rose Dolejs............. Hawthorne’ Rose E. Monteggia........ New York P. H. O’Rourke......... Hawthorne 
L. J. Neary.........00.- Hawthorne R. Musolino.............. New York C. Schreihaus........... Hawthorne 
VG: Palit osees 26sec ik Hawthorne Florence E. Trigge....... New York R. Chamberlain......... Kansas City 
R. A. Beasts: 66 scsi eeu esd Hawthorne Ethel M. Walker......... New York K. L. Christianson...... Kansas City 
Le Mastrosrcsccierirena Hawthorne Katherine E. Funke...... New York Lloyd D. Shurtleff...... Minneapolis 
Mary Henricksen........ Hawthorne B. A. Gilbert............ New York F. J. Braun.............. New York 
Elizabeth Bartsch........Hawthorne F. W. Klein............. New York R. E. Lee................ New York 
H. Fenske.............. Hawthorne A. J. Miller............0.. New York J. Miller................. New York 
H: atest siatelapear byes Hawthorne W. O’Donnell............ New York T. J. Stanton............ New York 
Louise Lemke........... Hawthorne S. S. A. Watkins......... New York E. Noonan............... New York 
J. Czajka eee er eee Hawthorne Ruth W. Scott............ New York W. Hoerst..........-.. Philadelphia 
Stella Kawezynski....... Hawthorne Bessie S. Cooper.......... New York R. Rafter.............-. Philadelphia 
Te ADOC rronin ninin Hawthorne A. Krasne........ssessses.o Omaha John P. Rio............. Pittsburgh 
R. Strelaksc<.03:60 4 8euas Hawthorne R. Honomichl............... Omaha Louis Pohl.............. Pittsburgh 
P. Johnson.............- Hawthorne J. G. Bowers.......... Philadelphia C. J. Welti.......... Salt Lake City 
Mabel Peters............ Hawthorne H. Cooper............. Philadelphia H. K. Beatty......... San Francisco 
Mamie Rvan............ Hawthorne W. M. Marks............ Pittsburgh G. Depaoli............ San Francisco 
C. W. Sutton........... Hawthorne J. R. Sweeney........ San Francisco G. Clements.......... San Francisco 
O. G. Schrade........... Hawthorne Maud Hendrickson....San Francisco Total, 51 
G. Bohnar.............. Hawthorne Total, 101 
Martha Hammel... Hawthorne ACCIDENT DISABILITY ROLL ete 
J. Lynge............... Hawthorne Name House 
Vera B. Collins......... Hawthorne C. A. Graham............... Boston 
L. J. Ten Eyek.......... Hawthorne Gerald S. Shea............. Boston DEATH BENEFITS, OCTOBER, 1914 
Kittie Kennedy.......... Hawthorne J. E. Peterson............. Chicago Name House 
J. Cheney... 0.2.20... e. Hawthorne A. Poolos.............2.00- Chicago Theodore Johnson....... Hawthorne 
J. Vo MeKeon.......... -Hawthorne C. R. Anderson.............. Dallas J. W. Lindgren......... Hawthorne 
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Activities of the Hawthorne Men’s Club 


F you are really perfect you are an angel, and have no 
business any place but in heaven. If you just think 
you are perfect, you have no business any place but in 

heaven, either, and nobody cares how soon you go there. 
But if you are only an ordinary mortal with a personal 
efficiency curve breaking its back at about thirty-seven 
per cent., the place for you is the front seat at Prof. Wal- 
ter Dill Scott’s lectures on “Increasing Human Efficiency 
in Business,” given under the auspices of the Hawthorne 
Men’s Club. You should know by now that that means 
good practical stuff—the kind that gets right down to 
brass tacks, where you can’t fail to see the point. Men’s 
Club education is always of that sort; it doesn’t show up 
strong in discussions on the whatness of things but it is 
great at beautifying a pay envelope at raise time. 

Mr. Scott teaches in the Northwestern University School 
of Commerce, and has written a book on “Increasing Hu- 
man Efficiency.” This volume is on sale at the Restaurant 
candy counter at 40c. and 90c., the dearer copy having, of 
course, superior paper and binding. Better get a copy if 
you have missed any of the lectures up to date. In any 
event don’t miss the remaining two, scheduled for Wednes- 
day, January 6th, and Tuesday, January 19th. 

The educational committee is offering two prizes to 
members making a study of the lectures. Dr. Scott will 
act as judge of the contest. The prizes are $6 and $4 
worth of books to be selected by the winners, but every 
contestant will get more than $6 worth of good out of his 
efforts. This is the kind of a course you send your $25 
for when you see it attractively advertised in the maga- 
zines. Here you can get it for nothing and meet the in- 
structor face to face, too, where you can ask questions. 

And once again the moral is “Join the Men’s Club now.” 


The Movie Entertainment 

You know the sort of piano playing they usually have 
at a picture show. The “perfesser” is filled with a death- 
less determination to knock some tones out of that piano 
or burst a lung. The trouble is that after he has knocked 
. out all the tone it ever had in it, he refuses to let up. 
That kind of music is fine for a deaf mutes’ convention, 
but the Hawthorne Men’s Club doesn’t care for any, thank 
you. So we just reached down into the pocket of our col- 
lective jeans and bought a real hope-to-die piano with a 
tone sweeter than your very best girl. And just to guard 
against some good lad with blacksmith qualifications ruin- 
ing his muscle on it, we bought one that plays itself. It 
made its first appearance before the public on October 
28th at the 10-reel moving picture entertainment for 
members, their families, and the girls of the Hawthorne 
Works. Every one thought we had Paderewski nailed up 
inside the box. The evening was a real treat for film fans 
—movies, good; music, good; fellowship, good. That’s 
saying it backwards and proves that the Club slogan, 
“Goodfellowship” works from both ends. 


That Wrestling Show 
If there is one thing in the world the members of the 
Men’s Club like better than a wrestling match it is a 
wrestling match. They certainly saw some good ones No- 
vember 12th, when the first bouts of the season were staged 
in the restaurant building. 
It is hard to say which bout was the best when there 


were 80 many very good ones, but the contest between 
Bragg and Holub in the 136 to 145-pound semi-finals was 
certainly one of the most interesting. Bragg won in 13:07 
with a cross body and arm lock. In the finals he appeared 
somewhat tired, and although he put up a good aggressive 
fight, he finally lost to Teurich in 3:18. 

The two Schmidts, F. and G., put up a very pretty ex- 
hibition, which was finally won by F. Schmidt in 3:27 
with a reverse Nelson and leg lock. 

Olsen and Varon showed up well in the finals of the 
heavy-weight class, Varon finally winning with a cross 
body hold in 5:24. 

S. Vorres, who won the national amateur championship 
last year, always does some very clever wrestling, and both 
of his bouts were enjoyable. 

The special exhibition between Ben Rueben, of depart- 
ment 3159, champion amateur middle-weight of the United 
States, and E. Kartje, champion light heavy-weight of 
America, who is the instructor in wrestling at the Hebrew 
Institute, was won by Kartje with a scissors and bar arm 
hold after 17 minutes and 32 seconds of top-notch 
wrestling. 


Games for Everybody 


A good sport is always generous in standing treat. The 
members of the club have proved their sportsmanlike qual- 
ities time and again by admitting non-members to many 
of the privileges of the organization. Their most recent 
move has been the purchase of equipment for several 
games (chess, checkers, dominos, ete.), which has been 
placed on the tables at the east end of the restaurant build- 
ing, where it may be used by every one. The innovation 
has proved very popular, and many enthusiasts may be 
Seen every noon bending over the boards. 

Non-members are welcome to the use of these games— 
just as much so as the members, but the question naturally 
arises, Why be a non-member and let the other fellows do 
all the treating? 


Evening Classes for Women 


While women claim to be equal to men in some things 
and superior in most others, there are two things they 
admit they can’t do—sing bass and join a men’s club. The 
latter limitation of the sex proved a derelict, imperiling 
the plans of the gentlemen composing the Hawthorne 
Men’s Club educational committee, who are firmly an- 
chored to a broad-minded policy of making it possible for 
any person at Hawthorne to obtain educational privileges. 
The difficulties of the situation were solved when the Com- 
pany furnished an appropriation for women’s classes to 
supply the deficit not covered by the fees for the courses. 
This made it possible for the committee to conduct classes 
for women without drawing on Men’s Club funds. 

These classes started early in November. Two courses 
are given, business English and typewriting. One hun- 
dred and thirty-three women are enrolled, some of them 
in both courses, which makes the total enrollment by 
courses 158. The instructors in business English are: Miss 
H. Bacon, department 1310, Miss J. Espe (1460), Miss L. 
Peterson (2090), and Miss A. Nelson (2485-E). Miss M. S. 
Patterson (1035) and Miss Fitzgerald (2485-B) teach the 
classes in typewriting. 
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Hawthorne Students Hold Their Third Annual Banquet 3 


I-YI ... KI-YI ...!—The Texas yell ripped out 

across the room, followed close by the ‘‘Whiski- 

wah” of Penn State, and the third annual banquet 
of the students was on. The scene is partially preserved 
by the illustration, but no flash light can truthfully depict 
the picture presented in the banquet room of the Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, the night of October thirtieth. 
One hundred and eighty fellows—all of them so many 
years young, gathered about round tables—put on Hal- 
lowe’en dunce caps and tried to act accordingly. The 
walls were covered with pennants from all the colleges 
represented. Then there were Messrs. Albright, Gilchrist, 
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Married 


EPTEMBER 19th —Harry H. Clark, shop foreman, Oklahoma 
City, to Miss Lou Stapleton, of Marron, Okla. 
September 26th, —Miss Hazel Snape, of department 3145, 
Hawthorne, to William Harris. 
September 12th —Miss Helen Werner, of department 3145, Haw- 
thorne, to Ralph Person. 
November 1]1th,—Miss Mattie Frederickson, of department 3145, 
Hawthorne, to Gilbert Gilbertson. 
Novemter 10th,—Miss Lillian Helie, of department 1047, Haw- 
thorne, to A. H. Hall, of department 2481-A, Hawthorne. 
November 7th,—Miss Emma Hade, of departmegt 3307, Haw- 
thorne, to Robert C. Hruby. 
November 25th,—Miss Catherine Cox, of department 3307, Haw- 
thorne, to David Mahoney. 
September 17th,—Miss Minnie Till, of department 3307, Haw- 
thorne, to Richard Lenz. 
September 26th,—Miss Georgiana Hybl, of department 3307, 
Hawthorne, to Edward Sevcik. 
November 7th,—Miss Martha Boehm, of department 3306, Haw- 
thorne, to Leo Sokel. 
Oetober 10th—Miss Gertrude Hienen, of department 3159, Haw- 
thorne, to Joseph Smith. 
October 28th,—Miss Dora Trager, of department 3306, Haw- 
thorne, to George Bayles. 
September 20th,—Miss Anna Flaska, of department 3300, Haw- 
thome, to Florian Klein, of Chicago. 
Qetober 18th,—Miss Stella Zygadto, of department 3300, Haw- 
thome, to Richard Cybulska, of Chicago. j l 
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Gilman, Bancker, Spurling, and other celebrities, come 
back to be boys again. After the eats, which were well 
interspersed with the “Rah-rahs” of every ‘college, the 
chairs were pushed back, cigars were lighted, and the real 
fun began. Led by the inimitable H. L. Grant, Chicago’s 
sales manager and cheer leader, everybody sang, yelled, 
and finally whispered. There is a limit to the human 
voice you know. But we’re not going to tell you any 
more. If you missed it, it’s your fault, but you’ll have 
another chance next year. And say, if you don’t believe 
we had a rip-snorting good time, ask any of the foremen 
who were our guests.—H. E. M. 


October 17th,—Miss Bessie Sen, of TIE 3300, Hawthorne, 
to William Haisman, of department 3159, Hawthorne. 


November 25th, —Miss Elsie Eisman, of department 4100, Haw- 
thorne, to Jos. Gastreicht, of Oak Park. 


November 26th,—Miss Martha Lochner, of department 1029, 
Hawthorne, to Hunter Barry, Minneapolis. 


November 26th,—Miss Josephine Sullivan, of department 2063, 
Hawthorne, to James J. Kerrigan, Lyons, Iowa. 


August 22d,—William Floyd Buchanan, Kansas City, to Miss 
Elsie Garst. 


September 2lst,—H. W. Tompkins, Richmond. 
October 29th,—R. E. Costello, foreman, Pittsburgh Shop. 
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Changes in Organization 


D. BRAINARD, formerly Sales Manager at 
Š Seattle, has been transferred to the Local New 
York Sales Department. 

C. W. Chesnut has been appointed Sales Manager at 
Omaha to succeed J. M. Bateman, who has been appointed 
Manager at Cleveland. 

A. E. Beling has been transferred to New York, to do 
syndicate work in the General Sales Department. 
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Untechnical Talks on Technical Topics 
Relays, Drops, and Signals 


ELAYS, drops, and signals are devices essential to 
R the successful operation of a telephone system. 
While they are hidden away in the central office 
equipment, it is the faithful performance of their func- 
tions which makes possible 
telephone service as we 
know it to-day. As has 
previously been explained in T, 
these talks, there are two Ta € 
general types of telephone 
systems in use in this coun- 
try. T4 € 
1. The central battery T 
system, which is generally 
to be found in the larger 
cities. In this system the 
subscriber has but to remove 


50 Feel 


Fresh Button - 


Fig. 2—Simple Bell Circuit 


the receiver from the hook in order to secure the attention 
of an operator. 

2. The magneto or local battery system, which is used 
extensively in smaller cities, towns and rural districts. 
In this system, in order to call the attention of the opera- 
tor, it is necessary to turn the crank of the generator. 
In both systems, however, the 
service is obtained by means of 
relays, drops or signals, as will 
be explained. 

In a common battery system, 
the instant a subscriber takes 
his receiver from the hook, a 
relay is operated in the central 
office, which notifies the opera- 
tor, by lighting a small lamp, 
that the subscriber is calling. In 
a local battery system, when a 
subscriber turns the crank at his 
generator, the current generated 
operates a drop or signal at the 
central office, which notifies the 
operator that a connection is de- 
sired. These are by no means 
the only places where relays, 
drops and signals are used, but 
are common examples of cases 
in which millions of relays, 
drops and signals are used 
throughout the country. In 


Fig. L—Common Form of Telephone Relay 


Figs. 4-A and 4-B 


telephone work relays are more extensively used in com- 
mon battery systems, while drops and signals are more 
commonly found in magneto or local battery systems. 
Relays are equally important in the operator of the tele- 
graph. Each time a tele- 
graph operator closes his 
key in sending a telegraph 
message, the current passing 
through the contact of the 
key operates a relay or re- 
lays connected into the line. 
Drops and signals are also 
used to a limited extent in 
telegraph work. 


Relays 
A telegraph or telephone 


ran i ane aa Feet — 


Flelay 
Fig. 3.—Bell Circuit with Relay 


relay is essentially an electric switch or key. The function 
of a switch or key is to open or close contacts in an electric 
circuit. Switches are ordinarily operated by hand. Ina 
relay, an electromagnet is provided which performs this 
operation. In previous issues it has been explained that 
an electric current flowing through an insulated wire 
wound around a soft iron rod 
called the core, magnetizes it, 
and causes it to attract other 
pieces of iron which may be 
within close proximity to the 
ends of the core. This con- 
stitutes the electromagnet, and 
the movable piece of iron near 
A the end of the core is called the 
armature. It is the movement 
of this armature in response to 
current passing through the 
winding of the coil which oper- 
ates the contacts of the relay. 
A common form of telephone 
relay is shown diagrammatically 
in Figure 1. 7-3 and T-4 are 
the terminals of the insulated 
B wire winding W of the electro- 
magnet. A is the armature, C 
is the core, and 7-1 and 7-2 
are the contact terminals which 
are normally insulated from 
each other. When current is 


AS 


trical contact, and completing a cir- 
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passed through the winding W, the 
core C is magnetized and attracts the 
armature A, causing it to move to 
the position shown by the dotted 
lines. This brings the contact: points 
C-1 and C-2 together, making elec- 


cult between the terminals 7-1 and 
T-2. When the current through the 
winding W is broken, the armature 
A falls back to its normal position, 
and opens the contacts C-1 and C-2. 
These contact points are usually 
made of platinum or of some other 
metal or alloy having a high melting 
point, in order to prevent them from 
wearing out or corroding, due to 
sparking caused by using these con- 
tacts for closing and opening other 
electric circuits. 

To illustrate the use of a relay, 

we may take for example an ordi- 
nary door bell, operated with a push 
button, which is in fact a particular 
kind of switch or key. Fig. 2 shows 
such a circuit, consisting of a push 
button, a battery, and a door bell, 
so connected that when the contacts 
of the push button are closed, the 
bell will respond. While this ar- 
rangement is satisfactory for short 
distances it would require too large 
a battery or a wire too big in diam- 
eter and therefore costly if the dis- 
tance became several miles. Inasmuch as it requires less 
energy to close contacts than to ring the bell sufficiently 
loud for ordinary purposes, it is preferable to operate a 
relay over the long distance and have it in turn operate a 
bell circuit over the remaining few feet. Fig. 3 shows 
such arrangement, in which it may be seen that the action 
of pushing the button causes the relay to operate at the 
further end, and this closes the circuit of the bell and 
battery, and causes the bell to ring. The action of closing 
the push button contacts is thus “relayed” or passed along 
to another circuit. This is the origin of the term “relay” 
as used by the telephone engineer. 

There are a great many types of relays, which serve 
numerous purposes. Fig. 4-A shows two relays, each with 
one pair of contacts. One is shown with a dustproof shell, 
the cover of which is removed. Fig. 4-B shows a type 
of relay having three sets of contact springs. When this 
relay is energized, the armature is pulled up, and hard 
rubber studs in the armature push the thin middle springs 
in each set against the three upper springs, which are 
then pushed out of engagement with the three lower 
springs; in other words when the relay is operated by the 

current it closes three sets of contacts and then opens 
three and restores these when the current is interrupted 
and the relay armature returns to normal. Other relays 
are made up with various combinations of contacts, which 


are either made or broken by the movement of their arma- 
tures. 


Drops and Signals 
Drops and signals are closely related to the relay. They 


Fig. 5 (above); Fig. 6 (below) 


have electromagnets with armatures, 

' but the armatures instead of being 
utilized to make contact, as in the 
case of a relay, are employed to give 
some visual signal to the operator. 
Fig. 5 shows one of our standard 
drops. To the pivoted armature in 
the rear is attached an arm with a 
latch on the end, which normally 
holds a shutter in a nearly vertical 
position as shown at A. When the 
armature is attracted, however, if 
only for an instant, as from a pulse 
of current obtained by a quick turn 
of the handle of a generator, the 
latch is lifted and the shutter falls 
by gravity into the position shown 
at B. This serves as a signal to the 
operator. The shutter remains down 
until the operator restores it by 
hand. The word “drop” probably 
originates from the fact that the 
shutter falls by gravity. 

In the case of common battery 
operation a continuous flow of cur- 
rent is available, and for this reason 
the drop is replaced by a signal, one 
type of which is shown in Fig. 6. 
In this type of signal the current 
draws up an armature to which is 
attached a target. As long as the 
current flows this target is exposed, 
as shown in the illustration. 

Upon interruption of current the 
armature returns to normal and this causes the target to 
be removed from sight. It will thus be seen that the 
signal is self restoring, whereas the drop must be reset. 
Fig. 6 shows the cover on, but slightly pushed back. A 
close inspection will partly show a set of contact springs 
which are operated whenever the armature is drawn up. 
Drops are in some cases likewise equipped with contact 
springs. The functions performed by drops and signals 
are therefore seen to be very much the same. 


Mr. Hitchcock on Welfare 


T a recent conference of the local branch of National 
Safety Council No. 3, held in Chicago, A. W. 
Hitchcock, our assistant superintendent of employ- 

ment and welfare, addressed the conference on safety and 
welfare work as carried on by the Western Electric Com- 
pany. Mr. Hitchcock was elected secretary of the organ- 


ization. 


New Western Electric Jovian Congressmen 
EADERS of the News in general, and members of 
the general sales department and Kansas City or- 
ganization in particular, will be glad to learn that 
Messrs. M. A. Oberlander and F. B. Uhrig, whose candi- 
dacy for membership in the 13th Jovian Congress was an- 
nounced last month, were elected by comfortable plurali- 
ties. 


FOR PROFITABLE 
LAMP SALES 


SELL THis LAMP 


WITH THIS LABEL 


N THESE CARTONS 


ORDER FROM THE 
House NEAREST You 


Western Electric Company 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Belt” Telephones 
New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Omaha Oakland 
Philadelphia Savannah Indianapolis Oklahoma City Los Angeles 
Boston New Orleans Cleveland Minneapolis Seattle 
Pittsburgh Houston Cincinnati St. Paul Portland 
St. Louis Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


A Recent Trade Paper Advertisement of Western Electric Sunbeam Lamps 
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The American Farmer and the Telephone 


What the Western Electric Company Has Done and Is Doing to Develop Telephone Service 
in Rural Communities 


HE commercial growth of any community nowadays sive, and farmers often demanded excessive right-of-way 
depends to an ever increasing degree upon the ex- fees, feeling, as they did, under no obligation to co-operate 
tent and quality of its telephone service. In busi- with their city neighbors. 

ness circles the telephone has become a recognized eces- It was obvious, therefore, that rural telephone service 
sity. Indeed, the conduct of modern business wouid be could never be extended very far under existing condi- 
well nigh impossible without. this indispensable adjunct. tions. Soon, therefore, the rural telephone company be- 
In rural communities, however, the growth of the tele- gan to develop as a distinct class of organization. These 
phone has been slower. Until recent years it has been companies worked for the most part along lines entirely 
classed as more or less of a luxury. As a matter of fact, independent of the urban operating companies, and usu- 


| however, the telephone ally gave merely local 
is as great a boon to the ——— service. 

modern farmer as it iS comes” Srey a Now began a period 
to the modern business (< MECA | - of mushroom growth in 


the rural telephone 
field. Many of the basic 
telephone patents hav- 
ing expired, anyone who 
would might manufac- 
ture telephone appar- 
atus, and the market 
was soon flooded with 
various types of cheap 
instruments, many of 
them designed for quick 
sale rather than for sat- 
has reduced these disad- isfactory service. As a 
vantages to a minimum. result, although the 


Telephone service is ee ee ee eee ji a pg number of small local 
now a wo Booklets issue y the estern ectric Company ic ive ` in. 
in ti matter of course Full Directions Both for the Organization of Rural Telephone Companies telephone companies in 

le thousands of and the Construction of Their Lines creased by leaps and 


small towns and rural bounds, the quality of 
“ommunities which are scattered throughout the country. the service began to deteriorate seriously. The lack of 
PENE Backward standardization in apparatus caused great confusion in 
The attitud q constructing lines and made prompt replacement of worn- 
the tele ae e of the farmer of twenty years by WANE out parts difficult; the cheaper instruments were con- 
| ahpa l a was that of the business man o eek ve  stantly getting out of order, causing vexatious interrup- 
| fellow bat a pona men Rie = right tor , the other tions to service. The farmer, never entirely convinced of 
ei bestia A unnecessary in his line. This attitude the indispensability of the telephone, began to regard it 

Í panies e ti y to change as the urban telephone com- 4, a device that was unreliable at best, and in general, 
“tended their lines so as to afford service to more more bother than it was worth. A period of reaction 


sparsely settled co iti j j 

s mmunities. But rural lines, in the pres- set in. that for a tim : i 
; ’ R e threatened to postpone indefinitel 
cnt sense of the word, were unknown. What rural serv- pue y 


man, and in certain 


= ways it is even more 
useful. 

The chief disadvan- 

) tages of rural life as 

compared to city life 

_ have always been the 

~{{ comparative social isola- 

| l tion of the former; and 

its fewer facilities for 

protection. The tele- 

phone is the agency that 


eee O 


| ey ead Was, was merely an extension of city lines. The ay RRS ORMISNE CE tlie ae roiie 

| a high, owing to the high construction cost of mine Western Electric Company’s Work 

ofaga e FE by the high wages and travelling ex- About this time, in 1907, the Western Electric Com- 
“J ae constr-uction crews. Poles were also expen- pany’s new plant at Hawthorne commenced operation. 
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The Farmer 
Who Hasn't a Telephone 


=J|Isnt Fair to Himself 


= He makes trips to town that are often unnecessary He 

either guesses at market prices or depends upon what he hears 

He trusts to luck that he and his family won't need the doctor in 

a hurry. He isn’t fair to himself or to his family The progressive, 
broad-minded farmer of to-day installs in hus home a 


Western Ehehe 
Rural Telephone 


You and yor neighbors can casily have a system of the most 
reliable telephones made. Cost to each of you wiil be less than | 
the price of half a bale of cotton 


the 5.000.000 
“Beil” Telephones 


tenes I a "4r 
An “Educational” Advertisement 


Electric News 


The Value ao =, 
ofa The value of a reliable / 


telephone depends upon what it 
Reliable will save you. If the weather 
Telephone 


man telephones a cold wave ts 
coming, prompt action may save ||| [RE 
your entire crop If you are noti- 
fied of a sudden rise in market 
prices, you can sell immediately at a higher profit in one or 
another market. You can be sure of your telephone if ıt 1s a 


‘ Westera EkecIric¢ 
| Rural Telephone 


| —the most reliable of all telephones. Made by the manutacturers 


of the world-famed “Bell” telephones.’ 


Mail the coupon to our nearest house and we m= 
will mall you thie free book. it tells how you 
and your neighbors can bulid your own tole- 
phone line in 2 vory short time, and at a cost 
to each of leas than 30 bushels of wheat. 
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An Advertisement Emphasizing “Quality” 


TWO OF THE EARLIER RURAL TELEPHONE ADVERTISEMENTS ISSUED BY THE WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Prior to the opening of the Hawthorne works, our output 
had been sufficient only to supply the wants of the Bell 
companies; Hawthorne, however, increased our capacity 
to an extent that made it possible to offer telephone appara- 
tus and supplies to customers outside of the Bell system. 

The company immediately began a systematic effort to 
remedy the rural telephone 
situation outlined above. 
We inaugurated persistent 
country - wide advertising 
campaigns. These were 
planned and carried out 
along broad lines with a view 
to demonstrating the useful- 
ness of the telephone to rural 
communities. Scores of rural 
publications were selected as 
advertising mediums, in 
order to obtain the desired 
amount and character of cir- 
culation; so that in almost 
every section of the eountry, 
the farmer, on opening his 
favorite paper, would have 
his attention attracted by an 
advertisement of Western 
Electric telephones. 

These advertisements were 
of two general classes—“edu- 
cational”? and “quality.” For 
it was realized by the Com- 
pany that the slow development of the rural telephone 
was the result not alone of the farmers’ lack of appre- 
ciation of the utility of the telephone, but also of his 
distrust of the cheap and unreliable instruments with 
which the market was then flooded. So, while the ‘“edu- 
cational” advertising demonstrated in general the advan- 
tages of telephone service in the country, the ‘‘quality” 
advertising was directed more particularly to the farmer 
who was already aware of the usefulness of the rural 
telephone—might, indeed, have one—pointing out the 
superiority of Western Electric apparatus to any yet 
manufactured, and showing him the imperative need of 


Only the best t 


good enough for you 


Western « Electric 
Rural Telephones 


GIVE RELIABLE SERVICE THEY ARE 
GOOD TALKERS-BETTER GET ONE 


One of the Lantern Slides Furnished by Us to the Larger Rural 
Telephone Companies 


standardized apparatus and supplies in constructing 
rural telephone lines. 

Many other manufacturers had contented themselves 
with laying the emphasis on the low price of their instru- 
ments, relying largely upon this one argument to make 
sales. The Western Electric Company, on the other hand, 
with its twenty-four vears of 
experience as manufacturer 
for the Bell system, had de- 
voted its energies to develop- 
ing telephone apparatus 
whose claims rested not on 
low initial cost, but upon 
high operating efficiency, 
long hfe, and low mainte- 
nance cost. Consequently, 
our advertising has never 
claimed that we make cheap 
telephones. It has always 
claimed that we make good 
telephones. 

The Company did not de- 
pend upon its advertising 
campaigns alone to further 
the cause of the rural tele- 
phone. It soon began to take 
an active part in the organi- 
zation of rural telephone 
companies. Through our 
salesmen, and through corre- 
spondence with country doc- 
tors, lawyers, storekeepers, and postmasters, we got im 
touch with such rural communities as were not already 
equipped with efficient telephone service, and helped them 
organize their own local companies. 

These rural companies are of two classes. First. there 
is the small “mutual” line, usually serving less than twelve 
subscribers. Here a group of neighbors simply elub to- 
gether to buy the necessary line material and telephones, 
sharing pro rata both the labor and expense of construc- 
tion. The nearest operating telephone company usually 
builds out an extension line and connects to the rural 
line. A small annual charge is usually made for switch- 
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“IT Would Have a Telephone on Se 
. ‘ Addres@ 
Every Farm in the South!” ‘ 


‘ 
"Were it possible, I would buy a withthe markets. The telephone er F a toe 
telephone for each farm community adds untold pleasure to the farmer, p 


‘ 


of rural district inthe south. With and also gives the farm a more busi- < Booklets 
a well equipped telephone in each nesslike appearance. The people Ne ao. 
community the country folks would can co-operate and have a telephone K, 


be in closer touch with the city, line established in any community." \ 
‘ 
MAIL 4 


| and farmers could keep in touch (Name on request.) 
THIS COUPON ` 


Westera Electric yee. 
Rural Telephones oP 


Are the leading farm telephones. They are two books showing how easily and cheaply you 
Guaranteed to talk up loud and distinct. and your neighbors can get telephones, and telling 
| Pot together solidly to give uninterrupted just how to organize a Telephone Company among 

Service, If you are still without a tele- yourselves. You want convenience and you want 
| phone, send us your name on the coupon to save time and money! SEND THE COUPON 
pasted on a post card, and we'll mail you NOW! 


: a na "~ \ 

TERN ELECTRIC COMPANY Ú 1 

| Makers of the 8,000,000 *'Bell** Telephones s 
SOUTHERN HOUSES i 


A Jasta Seveansh Gectaneh Kassas City 
Bi Äotossi New Orisass St Locis Odtabomes City 
; EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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An Advertisement in the Southern Papers 
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7 
A Telephone Pays—Every Hour 


It pays in MONEY. It pays in PLEASURE. It pays in TIME SAVED. Put ina telephone, 
and you can talk to your friends’ homes in the evening for a social chat, or get the doctor quick, 
or call for help. You will never feel lonely or “away off” if you have a telephone. Inthe daytime 
you can call up the town and find out latest prices for crops, order supplies, ask the railroad about 
shipments, or talk over matters with neighbors. Why be isolated, cut off from everybody, when a 


Western Electric 
Rural Telephone 


y. and eave long drives through cold snd wet, A PEW DOLLARS buys all 
telephone 


will put “next door” to 
bdr Ae dr service will 


everybod: 
convenience. A FEW MINUTES’ TIME taken to write us on how to secure good 
put you in possession of full information. Write nearest house below and mention this paper. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
PE Maaufesrwera of the 
` dee å À : x 


8,000,288 “Bel” 
Row Ose 


An Advertisement for General Use 


TWO RECENT WESTERN ELECTRIC RURAL TELEPHONE ADVERTISEMENTS 


ing service, this charge carrying with it the privilege of 
local calls over the wires of the operating company. 

The work of building these mutual lines has been great- 
ly simplified by the Western Electric Company's system 


Electrotypes Furnished Free to Our Customers Among Telephone 
Com panies 


of so-called standard packages, in which both telephones 
and line material are sold. The Company furnishes de- 
tailed directions both for installing the instruments and 
building the line, so that the members of the community 
can do all the work themselves, effecting a considerable 
Saving in the cost of line construction. The picture on 
this month’s cover shows a farmer putting the finishing 
touches to the outside construction work on his own line. 
oi Tiik class of rural telephone company is organ- 
more ambitions lines. When the number of 
subseribers is lar 
io the mutual cost-sharing plan is not feasible. 
Y, therefore, the enterprise is incorporated as a 


stoc age: caw! a 
a k Company, with sufficient capital to operate along 
e usnal commercial lines. 


Present Scope of Our Work 


aoan that we carry on at the present time in 
i vertina ae Is essentially the same as that of our 
advertisement e past. Western Electric rural telephone 
evidence that fetal In such Journals as can produce 
spective fields ee are sufficiently influential in their re- 
in forty-eever, ust now our rural advertisements appear 
y-Seven publications, which have an average com- 


ge enough to necessitate the operation of 


bined circulation of 4,000,000 copies a month. Among 
them are such periodicals as Farm and Fireside, Farm 
and Home, Successful Farming, and The Country Gen- 
tleman. This advertising is naturally creating a tremen- 
dous demand for telephone service throughout the coun- 
try. In so doing, it serves materially to improve condi- 
tions—both social and commercial—in rural communities, 
and creates business not only for ourselves but for the 
loeal operating telephone companies. 

The Company also plays a very active part, as always, 
in the organization of rural telephone companies. Here 
our attitude toward our customers is far different from 
the usual attitude of seller to buyer. The Western Elec- 


. Western Electric Company Western Electric Company 
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Two Pages from Our Booklet “How to Build Rural Telephone 


Lines” 


trie salesman in rural districts is more than a mere order 
taker; he must be ready to act as organizer, engineer, 
financial expert, and general adviser. He visits the farm- 
ers in their homes. Very often he is the active agent in 
transforming a community's vague desire for telephone 
service into a definite determination to operate its own 
telephone system. He addresses grange meetings, sug- 
vesting plans for organization, furnishing lists of appa- 
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ratus necessary, estimating costs, in some cases even sug- 
gesting the schedule of rates necessary to make a given 
line pay. He is familiar not only with the prices of the 
apparatus he sells, but with the conditions under which a 
given type of apparatus works best, and equally impor- 
tant, the conditions under which another type of appar- 
atus is preferable. After new companies have been 
organized and are in active operation, he revisits them 
periodically, not only with a view to selling more appar- 
atus, but also in order to see that things are going 
smoothly, and to suggest possible new economies or im- 
provements in the service. 

In order further to assist the larger telephone com- 
panies in the development of their territories, the Western 
Electric Company has for some time been furnishing 
them, free, various aids to publicity, such as advertising 
lantern slides for the “movies,” electrotypes for use in 


printing telephone directories, stationery, and circulars, 
electrotype newspaper advertisements, mailing folders, 
booklets, and other advertising matter. 

It is generally admitted that the Western Electric Com- 
pany has been one of the chief agencies in the develop- 
ment of the rural telephone company; and it is not too 
much to say that this company’s insistence upon high 
quality of apparatus rather than low initial cost has been 
one of the chief factors in raising the standard of tele- 
phone exchange operation in rural communities. For we 


have convinced the farmer, not only that the telephone is 
as much of a necessity to him as it is to the city man, but 
also that he should and can have as good telephone service 
as his city cousin; and that the only way to get such ser- 
vice is to use the best apparatus that money can buy—in 
other words, as we sincerely believe, Western Electric 
apparatus. 
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Chicago’s New West Side Terminal 


NE can look out of the windows of the accounting 
department at Chicago to the exact spot, one and 
„one-half blocks away, where Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 
kicked over the lantern and started the great Chicago fire. 
The present site of the Western Electric Company and 
that of the Union Station nearby were “in the path of the 
flames” as a newspaper man would say. The fire was in 
1871. Therefore, the present Union Station at Chicago 
must have been built after the fire, although any one who 
has ever seen it would have difficulty in believing it to be 
only 43 years old. 

But now this finest specimen of the almost extinct rail- 
road architecture of the early 70’s is to be sacrificed. 
After several years of agitation, it has been decided to 
waive sentiment and to replace this relic with a new 
465,000,000 station. 

The new Union Station project, or rather the new West 
Side Terminal project, as it will be known henceforth, 
includes also the widening of some streets and the open- 


ing of others over the Chicago River ; new bridges over the 
river and the straightening of the course of the river. 

This new city gate will be only a five minutes’ walk 
from our Chicago house, at 500 South Clinton Street, and 
only twenty minutes from Hawthorne, via the Douglas 
Park elevated. 

The new freight terminal will extend south of Harri- 
son Street, between Canal Street and the river. More 
than 24 acres will be covered by this new terminal—four 
times the amount of ground now in use. Twenty-six 
tracks will enter the train sheds, 16 from the south and 
10 from the north. The new terminal will be used by 
the Pennsylvania lines, the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, and the 
Chicago and Alton railroads. 

Some of the enterprising members of the Chicago sales 
department have already figured out the number of feet 
of conduit to be used in these new structures.— R. F. 
Young. Chicago. 
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Rural Telephone Development in Canada 
By M. S. Allen, Telephone Sales Manager, Northern Electric Company, Ltd., Montreal 


HEN I came to Canada a 
few years ago it was with a- 


great deal the same idea of 
its possibilities that many Americans 
have—with no conception of its vast 
size, its tremendous wealth, or the fact 
that it had three transcontinental 
railway systems. Nowhere in the 
world are there such tremendous 
stretches of fertile land still open to 
settlement as in the prairie provinces 
of the West, which to-day produce a 
greater average yield of wheat per 
acre than any other country in the 
world. 


Canada, with an area greater by 
111,992 square miles than the United 
States, including Alaska (Canada 
3,729,665; United States and Alaska 
3,617,673), has a population which 
has increased from 5,371,315 in 1901 
to almost 8,000,000 in 1914, divided 
between urban 3,749,000 and rural 
3,151,000. Of these, about ten per 
cent. live on the Island of Montreal, 
where one out of every seven immi- 
grants settles. 


There are over half as many people 
in New York City as there are in the 
entire Dominion, and there are more 
telephones. Yet the telephone devel- 
opment of Canada is truly wonderful, 
particularly the rural development. 


To appreciate these figures one 
should look at a map of Canada so 
as to appreciate its tremendous dis- 
tances. 


Prince Edward Island is largely de- 
voted to farming, but its inhabitants 
are used only in one city, and are al- 
lowed outside the city on only one 
road’ and on that on one day each 
week. They have accepted the tele- 
phone with little more enthusiasm 
than they have the automobile. 


Ontario’s population is confined to 
the southeastern portion of the prov- 
ince, and of the 223,000 farms, 150,- 
000 are owned outright by the farm- 
ers. This is one of the wealthiest 
farming communities in the world, as 
well as one of the most progressive. 


In Manitoba the population is con- 
fined almost to the narrow belt south 
of Lake Winnipeg, and the entire 
rural development has been carried 
on by the provincial government, 
which owns the telephone system in 
the province, and which rents rural 
telephones at $18 per year, losing 
money on every instrument. 


The Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada operates in the Provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario only. Its long 
distance lines connect with the A. T. 
& T. system, but do not connect with 
either New Brunswick or the western 
part of Ontario, being isolated in 
both directions by great stretches of 
almost uninhabited timber country. 
It has developed a rural business 
around its various exchanges, and 
connects with almost a thousand rural 


POPULATION INCREASE TELEPHONES 

PROVINCE 1911 10 YEARS NO. OF FARMS RURAL PER CENT. 
Prince Edward Island..... 93,728 *9 351 14,369 361 .026 
Nova Scotia ..........0025 492,338 32,764 50,000 5,546 11 
New Brunswick .......... 351,889 20,769 38,000 4,24] 111 
Quebec «as tavuc test cakes 2,002,712 353,814 160,000 16,324 .102 
Ontario «4-66. <045 sain Ve8 2,028,208 340,261 223,000 49,700 woo 
Manitoba . ...........0-. 455,614 200,403 46,347 13,373 .288 
Saskatchewan ........... 492,342 401,153 96,370 12,524 13 
Alberta So eed emoaan wees 374,663 301,641 67,750 8,500 .125 
British Columbia ......... 392,480 213,823 18,500 2,000 ` 0135 

* Decrease. 


Three of the population figures in 
the appended table stand out prom- 
inently, i. e., the very low develop- 
ment in Prince Edward Island, and 
the high development in Ontario and 
Manitoba. 


companies, some of which operate ex- 
changes of their own, but most of 
which are farmer lines running into 
the Bell switchboards. 

The principal telephone develop- 
ment in Prince Edward Island, Nova 


Seotia, New Brunswick and British 
Columbia is in the hands of the Prince 
Edward Island Telephone Company, 
the Maritime Tel. & Tel. Company, 
the New Brunswick Telephone Com- 
pany, and the British Columbia Tele- 
phone Company, each of which has 
done considerable rural development. 
In four of these provinces are a num- 
ber of rural exchanges, and in Nova 
Scotia a paternal provincial govern- 
ment recently passed a bill which au- 
thorizes the payment of a bonus of 
$20 a mile on lines built by rural com- 
panies, provided they meet the gov- 
ernment specifications, which are very 
rigid. | 

The provincial governments of 
Manitoba and Alberta own and oper- 
ate the provincial systems, and also 
the rural lines. The only local rural 
companies in either province are at 
points so remote that the government 
lines will not reach them for many 
years. In Alberta the most northerly 
rural system is located northwest of 
Lesser Slave Lake, over six hundred 
miles north of the Montana line, and 
two hundred and fifty miles from the 
nearest railroad. This is a region 
that produces wonderful crops of hay 
and oats, and where tomatoes can be 
raised out of doors. 

In Saskatchewan the provincial 
government owns the telephone sys- 
tem, but builds no rural lines, recog- 
nizing that it could not operate them, 
except at a considerable loss. To en- 
able the farmers to build their own 
lines, they recently passed an act en- 
abling them to issue debentures with 
which to raise the necessary funds to 
construct lines in accordance with the 
government specifications. 

Except for certain small areas of 
some of the provinces, the population 
of Canada is so scattered that Wyom- 
ing seems crowded in comparison, yet 
the demand for telephone service in 
the newly settled portions of the 
country continues at such a rate that 
it will be only a few years before the 
development compares favorably with 
that in Ontario and Manitoba. 
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GLIMPSES OF CONNECTICUT’S BIG SLEET STORM 


Our Annual Emergency Work Begins 


The Season’s First Sleet Storms Find Western Electric Service in Readiness 


WO days of sleet, rain, cold, high winds, and fall- 
ing trees resulted in damage to the toll and local 
plant of the Southern New England Telephone 

Company, to the extent of 25,000 miles of fallen wire and 
1,200 poles down. 

This happened on Deeember 7th and &th, and the ex- 
tent of the activities of our New Ilaven warehouse in 
handling emergency shipments of material for temporary 
repairs can be gauged by the fact that at least a few toll 
line circuits to every exchange in Connecticut were re- 
established by December 10th. 

During the seventy-two hours between seven o'clock 
P.M. December 7th and seven P.M. December 10th, our 
New Haven house shipped over one million feet of No. 17 
twisted pair copper steel distributing wire, ninety-three 
thousand pounds of bare copper wire, nineteen thousand 
pounds of iron wire, over a ton ot copper tie wire, and 
twenty-six thousand sleeves, not to mention many and 
frequent shipments of other-miscellaneous line material 
items. 

The total bulk shipped during this seventy-two hour 
period weighed over one hundred and nine tons (of which 
fifty per cent. was handled through the warehouse) and 
was moved in six special trolley freight carloads, three 
specially moved freight cars and innumerable express 


shipments. Some conception of what it meant to the 
West Ilaven organization to handle this bulk can be 
gained by comparing it to the average monthly total 
weight shipped during the past year, which was one hun- 
dred and eighty-eight tons per month. In other words 
the warehouse force did eight days’ work in three days. 

The photographs reproduced here will give an idea of 
the storm damage. 

Whatever success attended New Haven’s efforts should 
be shared with the Whitney-Blake Company, The Ameri- 
can Brass and Copper Company, the New York and Bos- 
ton houses, the general purchasing department, and the 
transportation companies. They all contributed co-oper- 
ation that weighed more than one hundred and nine tons. 

—T. L. Holmes, Stores Manager, New Haven. 

HILADELPHIA‘’S territory was visited on Decem- 

ber 8th and 9th by a severe sleet storm, whieh seri- 

ously impaired telephone and telegraph service. 
The rain began Saturday, and early Sunday morning 
changed to sleet. At 7:30 Sunday morning, Stores Man- 
ager J. P. MeQuaide was called on the telephone by Su- 
pervisor of Supphes J. A. Mann, of the Delaware & At- 
lantic Telephone Company. 

The first reports of trouble arrived from Jenkintown, 
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Five Points, and Norristown. Mr. MeQuaide immediately 
called Mr. Read (in charge of the warehouse), and both 
arrived at the office by 9:30 o’clock, gathering the entire 
warehouse force by means of telephone and special mes- 
senger. 

Our men were on duty day and night for the next three 
days. The orders poured in from all quarters. The 
northeast and northwest sections of Philadelphia seemed 
at first to have suffered most severely, but, subsequently, 
reports reached us from Chester and Delaware Counties, 
the entire State of Delaware, Easton, Hazleton, Potts- 
ville, Harrisburg, Williamsport, Lebanon, and Reading, 
indicating heavy damage and disruption of service in 
those sections also. i 

At one time, during the height of the work, there were 
in our vard fourteen five-ton trucks, loading and waiting. 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, we shipped 
six cars of copper wire, over 2,000,000 feet of distributing 
wire, 100,000 connectors, 2,500 cross-arms, and large 
quantities of other line material. Two hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds of express material went out, and 
freight aggregating over eleven carloads. 

Orders were received promptly on the telephone and 
every possible effort made by use of telephone and tele- 


HE accompanying photographs illustrate the stand- 
ard packing conveyor system recently installed in 
the general merchandise department warehouse at 

Hawthorne. 

The arrangement of this system is such that empty 
standard packing cases may be placed on the roller gravity 
carrier at any point on the mezzanine floor where. the 
boxes happen to be stored. The attendant on the mez- 
zanine floor places the desired quantity of the right kind 
of boxes on the conveyor. The boxes then pass by grav- 
ity along the conveyor and down the chute to the packing 
floor. As they pass along the horizontal stretch of the 
conveyor on the packing floor the goods to be packed are 
removed from the trueks, which are arranged alongside 
the conveyor, and placed in the empty cases. At the same 


Empty Boxes Coming Down from the Mezzanine Floor 
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New Haven’s Warehouse Gang 
Costello, Gwatkin, Hallinan, Comiskey (Storekeeper), Bechler 


graph to insure prompt and immediate shipment of all 
materials needed. —IL. R. Browne, Philadelphia. 


Speeding Up Packing 


time the cases are marked and stenciled. The boxes then 
pass along to the elevating conveyor at the east end, which 
raises the boxes to such a height that they pass by gravity 
to a nailing machine. This machine is adjustable to any 
of the various sizes of standard packages which we use. 
Sufficient space is allowed between the packers and the 
nailing machine to permit boxes to accumulate while the 
nailing machine is being adjusted to take care of the kind 
of boxes it is next to receive. After the boxes are nailed 
they are given a shove and pass on by gravity to a spiral 
chute, which conveys them to the first floor for storage. 
A short section of conveyor is set at right angles to the 
other conveyor at the nailing machine in case any boxes 
are to be diverted for storage on the second floor. 
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Boxes Being Filled (Right) and Nailed (Left) 


Mr. and Mrs. Pfannenstiehl 


The Belgian Moving Van that Traveled from Antwerp to New Jersey 


Moving a Vanload of Furniture from Antwerp to 
© Kast Orange 


[Epitor’s Note: Mr. Pfansenstiehl, formerly a member of the 
European engineering department, was forced by the capture of Ant- 
werp to leave that city. He is at present in the engineering depart- 
ment at New York. He has written for the News the following 
account of his adventures in moving his household effects in a Bel- 
gian van that he was obliged to buy for the purpose. 


RS. PFANNENSTIEHL and I left Antwerp for 
London on the 4th of August, on the refugee ship 
Montrose. An account of this trip was printed in 

a previous number of the News. After the city fell into 
the hands of the German army we returned to Antwerp 
to save what we could of our possessions. It was neces- 
sary to return by way of Holland, as all other lines of 
communication were cut off. In getting to Roosendaal, 
Holland, no difficulty was experienced, but from Roosen- 
daal it was necessary for us to take a refugee train. These 
trains were being run by the German military authorities 
to take the refugees back who had fled from Antwerp 
during the bombardment. After experiencing consider- 
able inconvenience we managed to get on a train and 
arrived in Antwerp the same day. In disembarking from 
the train it was necessary for every one to present his 
passports, but as my American passport was in good 
order, we experienced no difficulties. 

We were fortunate enough to find our house unscarred 
by the bombardment. Houses within a few doors of us 
and the house across the street from ours had been de- 


molished by bursting shells. The windows in our house 
were broken by the concussion of these shells, but other- 
wise everything was all right. While arranging for stor- 
ing our effects in the Bell Telephone Company’s factory 
there, I ran across a man who had a van for sale and who 
would agree to load the van with my stuff and cart it to 
Holland if I could obtain the necessary papers. We were 
unmolested by the soldiers in loading the van and they 
allowed us to take everything we possessed, with the ex- 
ception of some valuables and papers which we had stored 
in a bank vault before we fled from Antwerp. 


I received the proper papers from the American Con- 
sulate, and after loading the van, gave the papers to the 
driver, who was to present them to any German soldier 
who challenged him. The van left Antwerp early in the 
morning and was hauled by four horses to Roosendaal, 
where it arrived all safe that evening. It was a ten-hour 
haul over bad roads. The driver experienced very little 
difficulty with the soldiers, as the papers I handed him 
were an “open sesame” through the lines. When the van 
arrived in Roosendaal I had it shipped from there to 
Rotterdam, where it was placed on board ship and left 
for New York. From New York it was hauled across the 
Newark Meadows to East Orange, where it created con- 
siderable curiosity, due to the unusual size and the Flem- 
ish signs on the sides. —H. Pfannensttchl. 


Hawthorne Sales Society 


N organization under this title has recently been 
formed to promote the selling interest in Western 
Electric apparatus and to increase individual sales 

efficiency. Membership im the society will, for the present, 
be confined to members of the sales, educational, and gen- 
eral merchandise departments at Hawthorne. 

At the first meeting, held on the evening of December 
2nd, the society was fortunate in having E. A. Hawkins, 
Telephone Sales Manager, present. Mr. Hawkins’ talk 
brought out many interesting features of sales work and 
will prove of much value in the future work of the society. 

The following papers were read and discussed: Essen- 


tials of Selling, by J. F. Sweeney; Engineering a Given 
Proposition, by E. D. Hall; Requirements for Estimating 
a Given Proposition, by E. H. Pierce. 

At the second meeting, held December Tth, the society 
got down to business, and R. K. Bigalow sold the pur- 
chasing committee a desk telephone set, while E. W. 
Thurston sold a common battery wall set. 

Regular meetings will be held hereafter every two 
weeks, and the program will be so arranged that the mem- 
bers will in time become familiar with our entire line of 
telephone apparatus and at the same time become ac- 
quainted with the problems that confront the salesman. 
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FROM TOKYO, JAPAN 


HE members of the Nippon Electric Company or- 
T ganization send Christmas greetings and best 
wishes for a happy and prosperous New Year to the 
News, to Western Electric organizations and their mem- 
bers. 

In Japan, Western customs have been adopted very rap- 
idly so that it is not surprising that Christmas greetings 
are now exchanged quite generally. It is quite probable, 
however, that in the minds of the Japanese, Christmas 
time will always be of less importance than the advent of 
the New Year. It is a very old custom in Japan that all 
sorts of pros and cons are adjusted late in the year so that 
as the temple bells strike one hundred and eight strokes 
of “Woe-be-gone” which marks the passing of the old year, 
all can emerge from the bustling scene of strife and busi- 
ness on the tranquil morn of a happy New Year. 

All entrance gates are decorated with bundles of green 
pine trees and bamboo, emblems of long life and virtue. 
At the top is suspended a straw, hanging to which is fas- 
tened a lobster, with various accompaniments such as sea 
weed, oranges, and fern leaves, each of which has its pe- 
culiar meaning for good luck, old age, growth of family, 
or prosperity. 

All work ceases for several days, and every-one busies 
himself calling on friends to wish them good health and 
prosperity, and at all houses refreshments are served. 
Games are played at this time and many young girls will 
be seen in bright kimonos, playing battledore and shuttle- 
cock ; the penalty for losing is a stroke of white paint on 
the cheek. 

In olden times the New Year’s holiday extended over a 
period of about two weeks, but at present the feasting and 
visiting lasts about three days, and business is resumed 
in about one week’s time.—Nippon Electric Company. 


Australia, and South Africa 


FROM SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


USTRALIA sends hearty Christmas greetings to the 
WESTERN ELECTRIC NEws—peace on earth and good 
will toward men—especially Western Electric men. 

Perhaps a general description of the manner in which 
Christmas is kept in this land might be of interest. Aus- 
tralians, at least, cannot be accused of taking their pleas- 
ures sadly. Early in November the cities and towns be- 
gin to assume a festive appearance; and business firms ex- 
pect to do a brisk trade by selling articles—useful or 
otherwise—intended as gifts on the great day. 

On Christmas even, shops are thronged, the cities being 
full of country visitors. At midnight and until the small 
hours of the morning, carol singers parade the streets of 
the suburbs; and the strains of “Christians Awake!” often 
arouse mingled feelings inthe breast of the tired citizen. 

Christmas day itself is usually given over to family 
gatherings, wherever possible, most people preferring to 
spend that day in the home; the succeeding days, up to 
January 2nd, are given up to excursions, picnics, surf- 
bathing, mountain trips, ete. 

As is known, Christmas on this side of the globe falls 
in midsummer; so the contrast between an American and 
an Australian Christmas is very great, the latter being es- 
sentially an “out-of-doors” holiday. In spite of a tempera- 
ture ranging anywhere between 90° and 110°, turkeys, 
ducks, ete., are roasted, and plum puddings boil merrily; 
for people still cling to the traditions of the home country 
in this respect, notwithstanding the absence of snow and 
ice, rain and hail. 

In conclusion, what with Western Electric fans cooling 
the air, and Western Electric telephones transmitting 
Christmas messages and greetings all over the country, 
Christmas in Australia is certainly the busiest and jolliest 
season of the year. 


FROM JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA 


N our territory we have to deal with customers speak- 
ing three different languages, hence we send our holi- 
day greetings as follows: 

In EnxcuisH: A Merry Christmas and a Happy New 

Year to all readers of the WesTerN ELECTRIC News. 

IN Care DutcH: Een plezierige kersttieet en geluktige 
Nieuw Jaar vir al die Leesers van de Western ELEC- 
TRISCHE NIEWSBLAD. 

In PortuauEseE: Boas festas aos leitores do WESTERN 
Eectric News. 

In South Africa we have no special customs with regard 
to Christmas. This is such a cosmopolitan country that 
both Christmas and New Year are celebrated equally, so 
that we have holidays for both events. In Johannesburg, 
it 1s the practice for everybody to gather in the two prin- 


cipal streets on Christmas and make merry by blowing 
trumpets and scattering confetti like a crowd in Southern 
Europe at carnival time. Otherwise there is nothing to 
distinguish South Africa from any other English speak- 
ing country, except the climate. Being in the Southern 
hemisphere, our seasons are almost the exact reverse of 
those in London and New York, and therefore Christmas 
and New Year fall in what we call mid-summer. 

Hence December 21st is our longest day, and although 
as a matter of English custom we eat turkey and plum 
pudding at Christmas, we generally take it in the open 
air, or as near the open air as we can get, and think re- 
gretfully of the Christmas cards sent us in our childhood, 
depicting red-breasted robins disporting themselves amid 
holly trees and snow.—J. W. KEEFE. 
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The Atlanta House 
A Sketch of Our Georgia Headquarters 


HAT part of the Western Electrice Company labelled 

-“Atlanta” dates its beginning from 1905, with the 

acceptance of the supply contract by the Southern 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company. For about two 
years Atlanta’s business was confined entirely to the serv- 
ice of that Com- 
pany. In 1907 a 
small territory was 
allotted to the house 
in which to develop 
a supply business. 
With expansion of 
territory and in- 
creased sales thr 
supply department 
has grown from the 
smallest in the coun- 
try to one of the 


foremost among 
Western Electric 
Houses. 


Historically, its important epochs have been the intro- 
duction of service to the Southern Division of the A. T. 
& T. Company, undertaken in 1910; the organization in 
1911 of the Richmond house, with which its territory was 
shared; the introduction of the supply contract with the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Company in 1912; 
with the Southern Division of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company in 1913, and the opening of the present 
New Orleans office and warehouse also in that year. 


Territory 


While the City of Atlanta has many substantial claims 
to prominence the territory for which the Atlanta organ- 
ization is responsible is so extensive that purely local in- 
terests are relatively small. No one city ean dominate half 
a million square miles. If you combine the territories 
served by our houses in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and Chicago, you will have made 
up a territory about equal in extent to that served by At- 


The Atlanta Distributing House 


lanta’s associate telephone companies. A salesman has 
never traveled a thousand miles between prospects, but it 
would be possible to do so without getting out of the 
dominion of Atlanta. A population of nineteen millions 
leaves plenty of room for everybody to grow, and makes 
“The South” a land 
of opportunity. Its 
wealth -is largely 
agricultural and 
chiefly cotton and 
tobacco. Its manu- 
facturing is notably 
lumber and cotton 
cloth, with an im- 
portant production 
of iron and steel in 
Alabama. Extensive 
water power is dis- 
tributed electrically, 
and diversified man- 
ufacturing is devel- 
oping everywhere. Railroads have been extended liberally 
and all the ways and means of growth have been substan- 
tially provided. 

The development that has come is in itself phenomenal. 
When we consider that it took fifteen of the fifty years 
since the Civil War for the South to readjust itself, that 
which has been accomplished during a period covering a 
space of less than the life of a young man is indeed a 
record of achievement. 


Buildings 


As has been said, there is no dominating commercial 
center for Atlanta’s territory. An economical distribu- 


tion of supplies presents, therefore, some difficult prob- 


lems. No one distribution center would be adequate. A 
battery of three sub-warehouses 1s necessary. These are 
located 500 miles apart, at Nashville, Savannah, and New 


Orleans. Pictures of two of these houses accompany this 
article. Portraits of Messrs. Dallas and Stover. in charge 
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The Savannah Warehouse 


at Nashville and Savannah respectively, appeared in the 
July News. Pictures of the New Orleans house and of 
Mr. McFall, its manager, appeared in the issue of August, 
1913. 

The Company owns a large building in Atlanta, which 
provides ample office and warehouse space, with the best 
of facilities for stock and shipping. Its location is at some 
distance from the center of the city, the local needs being 
supplied from a store conveniently situated im the retail 
district. 

The offices and warehouses in Savannah and New Or- 
leans are located near the 
active business sections of 
those cities. 

A sales office is main- 
tained in Birmingham, the 
center of the coal and iron 
industry of Alabama. 

The Nashville sub-ware- 
house provides service for 
the associate company 
only. 


F. 


Some Important Cities 


Atlanta, the city, is en- 
titled to liberal praise for 
its enterprise, its public 
spirit, and its rapid growth. Skyscraper office buildings, 
magnificent hotels and theatres have risen where black- 
cned ruins of fifty years ago marked Sherman’s march 
to the sea. The prosperity that Atlanta has enjoyed has 
been shared by many Southern cities. Birmingham, Jack- 
sonville, Tampa, Nashville, Memphis, and others have 
attracted capital and men, resulting in splendid increases 
ìn population and wealth. 

New Orleans possesses a charm of its own, besides being 
the gateway to the sea for an extensive territory. Every 

gulf city claims a dominant position to share in the bene- 
fits resulting from the Panama Canal, but New Orleans 
seems to possess the most logical advantage. 


Organization 
The Atlanta organization is made up almost exclusively 
of men native to the South, and for this reason enters 
most naturally into business conditions and requirements 
of that section of the country. 


Atlanta’s Retail Store, 31 Luckie Street 


Bi re 


The Nashville Warehouse 


E. J. Wallis, Southern District Manager, is manager at 
Atlanta. Mr. Wallis began his service with the Company 
in 1896, and before joining the Atlanta organization had 
been a member of the general staff, and chief clerk at 
Chicago and New York. 

W. B. Wallace, Assistant Treasurer, came with the 
Company in 1890 as an office boy in the New York office. 
He served as cashier and credit man, and became assistant 
treasurer at Atlanta in 1911. 

T. A. Burke joined the Western Electric Company’s 
sales force in 1907 and was made sales manager soon after. 
Mr. Burke was identified 
with several Atlanta elec- 
trical concerns before tak- 
ing his position with the 
Company. 

W. E. Gathright was 
made stores manager in 
1914. He has been assist- 
ant sales manager and as- 
sistant stores manager, 
having grown up through 
the stores department since 
his employment in 1908. 

In describing the mem- 
bership of the Atlanta or- 
ganization mention must 
be made of O. S. Lair, who was stores manager up to 
June, 1914, when his health made it necessary for him 
to go away on sick leave. Mr. Lair was with the house 
when the business started and not a little of its success is 
due to his aggressive enterprise and courage. 


The sales organization includes some stellar artists as 

W. E. Flowers, “Harry” Stanton, “Jimmie” Smith, C. H. 
Cabaniss, nicknamed “Cab,” F. B. Vary, and “Ed” Me- 
Fall, who started in the electrical business in New Orleans 
just after Andrew Jackson won his victory, and who is 
now manager of our warehouse there. 
- The Atlanta organization prides itself on the harmony 
that always exists among its members, and this may be 
attributed to the appreciation that is shared by all of the 
almost unlimited opportunity afforded by the growth of 
the South. 
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KANSAS CITY 
The Missouri Telephone Associa- 
tion held its third annual conven- 
tion in Kansas City, December 9th 
and 10th. Four hundred members, 
the largest number in the history 
of the association, were registered. 
Nine manufacturers had exhibits. 
We had a fine exhibit of tele- 
phone apparatus with special il- 
lumination features, including 


Telesigns. A temporary installa- 
. C. L. Wells tion of indirect lighting which was 
Correspondent made for the occasion gave the 


room an unusually attractive appearance. 
The convention crowds were handled by representatives 
from the Kansas City and St. Louis sales departments. 


One of the favorite indoor sports of the telephone de- 
partment is dictating letters to our customer C. A. Stock- 
ing, and watching the stenographer blush. 


The Western Electric Bowling League has been organ- 
ized. Four teams, known as the Blue Bells, Sunbeams, 
Evereadys, and Autoducts, are entered. 


SALT LAKE CITY 
M. McCarrie, Correspondent 


THE HEIGHT OF IMPERTURBABILITY 

[Nore: The following letter was written by a customer 
to whom we had written ten times, on whom we had drawn 
a sight draft, and whom we had threatened with legal 
proceedings.] 

“Gentlemen : 

I have the pleasure of enclosing herewith my check to 
the amount of fourteen dollars and fifty cents ($14.50) 
in payment of one chafing dish which was purchased un- 
der date of June 1, 1914. 

You, of course, will agree with me when I state that it 
is necessary to take at least six months to make the proper 
investigations as to the quality and stability of a chafing 
dish. 

After investigations were made I find the Western 
Electric Company’s chafing dish to meet with all require- 
ments and it is, in my opinion, one of the most modern. 

I thank you for the consideration shown me in regard 
to the above. 

Yours very truly,” 


BOSTON 
D. A. Chase, Correspondent 


We regret the departure of the installation force from 
our Boston building, and wish F. M. Minuse and his work- 
ers success at Providence. 


All together now: A regular cheer—with three long 
“inventories” on the end! 


G05 SIP GATHERED BY THE DISTRIBUTING HOUSE. ` CORRESPONDENTS 
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PHILADELPHIA 

Your humble correspondent at 
Philadelphia heartily seconds the 
wail of D. A. Chase, of Boston, in 
the December issue. A correspond- 
ent’s difficulty lies not in “corre- 
sponding,” but in the responsibility 
laid on his shoulders of acting as 
author, news-gatherer, rhymist, re- 
porter, and “cub.” If occasionally 
the Philadelphia column is a little 
slim it is not through a lack of de- 
sire for representation, but through 
a lack of interesting news to 
contribute. 


L. R. Browne 
Correspondent 


No, sir! Such is not the case! Philadelphia is not now, 
nor has it been, asleep—merely modestly silent. We are 
going to turn over a new leaf, however, and let the outside 
world know something of what we have been doing in the 
way of athletics. 

The Philadelphia Western Electric Club was organized 
in the early summer with a membership of approximately 
two hundred. Since its organization the men in the va- 
rious departments interested in athletics have organized 
several teams. 

At the present time we are running a pool eliminating® 
contest, which has proved highly successful, and many 
who labored under the delusion that they knew something 
of the game have gone down to defeat by amateurs, who 
had always supposed they did not know enough about 
the game to hold a cue. 

The club boasts two men who have won honors in va- 
rious bowling tournaments throughout the East, and 
throngh their efforts a bowling league has been organized, 
consisting of eight teams from various local departments. 
Contests are held on Monday nights. To date J. W. Barn- 
well holds the record—217 points in one game; R. J. 
McBride holds the record for low points—we consider- 
ately refrain from mentioning his score. 

We also are somewhat puffed up over the showing made 
by our basketball team. In this particular sport we are 
beginning to feel that we cannot be beaten. Following 
the precedent established by our baseball team, we are 
leading the National Basketball League without having 
so far suffered a defeat. One member of our team, Dave 
Kerr, is an undersized chap of six feet five inches, and 
beeause of his handicap it is, of course, very difficult for 
him to score, as he finds it necessary, after hitting the 
ball, to take two or three steps before he ean place it in 
the basket for two points. He is compelled to do this so 
often that he naturally grows weary. Iless, Carter, 
Werner and McNamee play an agile and heady gare. 
Kerr has a record of eighteen field goals in one game 
against one of the fastest teams in a big eastern league. 

Taking our club by and large, we feel that we are 


* TIt ought to be eliminated.—Ep. 
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pretty well represented in local athletics and are longing 
for a chance to match our talent against that of any one 
of the other houses—even New York. 


The new salesmen’s catalog has just been received and 
It is a beauty. It looks as though the catalog committee 
had said almost the last word in catalog construction. 
They have even gone so far as to design the key, in such 
a way that it can be used, not only to open the binder, 
but to open bottles of the beverage that made Milwaukee 
famous. If they had only found room for a sanitary 
drinking cup, the thing would be perfect.—A. L. H. 


The Western Electric baseball team of Philadelphia 
captured the pennant of the Industrial League of Phila- 
delphia with a percentage of .875, the next team showing 
a percentage of .719. <A total of twenty-one games were 
played, of which the Western Electric team won seven- 
teen. 

As evidence of the excellence of the individual players, 
it is interesting to note that, whereas we had but about 
300 employees from whom to draw our talent, we were 
competing against teams of other concerns having em- 
ployees numbering from 1,200 to 2,800 men. 


ST. LOUIS 


“Duke” Don Cameron, our affa- 
ble Arkansas salesman, blew in 
early in December. He says every- 
body is trying to help the cotton 
planters. He contributed his share 
by dyeing a handful and pasting 
it on his upper lip. 


A CALL TO ARMS 


Only in a general way are we ac- 
quainted with the plan of cam- 
paign being conducted by the Bos- 
ton girls against the Atlanta 


F. W. Cherry 
Correspondent 


bachelors’ club. 

We have been waiting patiently for developments—in 
Missouri results are what count—but from the latest in- 
formation the Atlanta club is still intact. 

Boston girls, take warning! Our army has captured 
quite a few prisoners in the past, and is again becoming 
active. What’s the password ? 

St. Louis Girls. 


On December 3d, at the Saint Louis Architecture Club, 
A. J. Grimm gave the second lecture of a series which he 
is giving before the members of the club and their friends. 
By the use of lantern slides, demonstrations and technical 
data, he has explained the fundamentals of reflector de- 
sign and practical considerations in laying out lighting 
installations. 

The lectures have been largely attended. It is hoped 
that they will tend to draw the architect and the illuminat- 
ing engineer into closer relations for the betterment of 
lighting conditions in general, and will educate the public 
tc the point that they will recognize the difference between 
mere light and illumination. 


DALLAS 


We submit the following, from 
one of our younger customers, to 
the engineering and patent depart- 
ment: 

“T have invented a Buglar alarm 
which runs By Batteries. Its works 
on the doors and windows of the 
house when the Buglar trys to open 
the Door ore window. you are 
woken at a moment and you can 
tell which Door he is trying to open 
wherever you are at. Its makes no 
Difference how many doors ore win- 
dows the house may have its works just the Same. If you 
want to By ore trade for the Buglar alarm I want to trade 
it for a 2 speed tourist standard model 7 H. P. twin 
cylinder Indian motor cycle with electric head and tail 
Light, Electrice Signal, Corbin Brown speedometer the 
price is $300.00 F. O. B. Factory.” 


O. T. Hazelton 
Correspondent 


FROM OUR MAIL BOX 


“Yesterday we wrote you to cancel order for switch. 
But as we received same in good order to-day, you had 
better cancel the cancel.” 


A long, thin young man, named Bill 
The News column was called on to fill ; 
He wrote notes by the score, 

Made himself quite a bore, 

But the column remains vacant still. 


Our telephone service man, Hill 

He tried to accommodate Bill, 

But the “pome” that he wrote 

We found in his coat— 

And the column remains vacant still. 


Hill’s assistant, one Schmucker, a joker, 
Quickly came to the front to help Bill. 
But his jokes were so stale, 

He is now out on bail; 

And the column remains vacant still. 


Bill posted a note in the shop— 

He tries nobly to raise a NEws crop— 
But the gang on the third 

Produced not a word; 

And the column remains vacant still. 


When the warehouse men sent in their load, 
Bill found it was written in “code”; 

What it was about 

He couldn’t find out; 

And the column remains vacant still. 


The financial folks, asked to come through, 
Sent some “dope” in, and asked “Willett due’? 
Bill slid from his chair 

With a far-away stare; 

And the column remains vacant still. 


To the billing department went Bill, 
And he swore to get grist for his mill. 
So he went thru that bunch, 

From Welch to Mrs. Thomas; 

But the column remains vacant still. 


But the troubles of Bill will soon end, 
For in Ross Cummings he’ll find a friend. 
Just turn on the juice, 
Cut that Lamp Booster loose, 
AND YOUR COLUMN WILL OVERFLOW, BILL. 
Note to Editor:—This literary homicide was committed strictly 
in self-defense. He made me do it.—KErLLY. 


The brute!—Epb. 
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ATLANTA 
_ HEART-TO-HEART-TALKS 


We wonder how Boston’s girls knew 
that they were our choice. The only 
thing that keeps us this far away is the 
distance. 

[Signed] ATLANTA’S ELEVEN BACHELORS. 


Well, Cleveland, you seem to draw the 
iucky card this time. We believe that 
Atlanta needs a poetic . correspondent 
more than any other house in the circuit, 
and we hereby submit our application 
for “next” on J. M. Bateman. 


In answer to Denver’s question (De- 
cemLer issue) on cutting expense, we re- 
spectfully refer you to the July number, 
in which we outlined the vast saving re- 
sulting from placing an awning over the skylight in the room 
where the ice box is located. 


O. Whitmire 


Correspondent 


Manayer Wallis has requested your correspondent to place an 
order with R. E. Webster, of New York, for two carloads of the 
same kind of “enthuse” that caused V. G. C. to write: “There’s one 
thing very sure—we must contribute to the NEWS.” 


Dallas, we certainly want to congratulate any House upon render- 
ing such service as would inspire your Associate Company to write 
you a letter of the type you displayed in the last issue. 


We want to take back all we have ever said about the editor now, 
since we have found out that he got so sorry for us that he swiped 
a poem from Pittsburgh to put in our column. 


After reading San Francisco’s little paragraph about 
the “Long Night” in the December issue, we got so in- 
spired that we just dashed off the accompanying cartoon 
instead of writing two or three columns in reply. 


Our associate service man was pretty well puzzled when 
the telephone company called up and said that on their 
order for forty feather dusters, they had received “tail” 
feather dusters instead of “wing” feather dusters, and 
that they could not use them. We wonder if the engineer- 
ing inspection department cannot arrange to write up a 
specification on this article. 


After watching the desks in the office change positions 
for the sixth time in two months, Mr. Wallis said to the 
stores manager: ‘Wreath, when you die, I am going to 
tell Saint Peter that if he wants to keep you up there he - 
had better give you a dozen or two office desks to slide 
around the corridors.” 


We are very proud of the fact that our assistant shop 
foreman is meeting such success in organizing and teach- 
ing a class in electrical engineering. The elementary 
course of Professor Houston’s Electrical Engineering 
Leaflets is being taught, and we have a large class. 

The object of the work is to present, concisely but ac- 
curately, some of the fundamental principles of electrical 
science, as employed in engineering practice. 

The class meets for one hour at 5:15 every Monday 
afternoon. 


Much attention has been given lately to the reduction of 
stenographic expense through the use of form letters. Our 
force have co-operated heartily. That the benefits derived 
are appreciated is evidenced by the fact that one of the 
men is endeavoring to develop a form letter to use in writ- 
ing to his best girl. So far, however, his efforts have not 


been noticeably successful. 
Why doesn’t he get Moore’s Complete Letter Writer?—Eb. 


SEATTLE 
A QUESTION OF AGE 

A recent inquiry from an out- 
of-town customer asks for prices on 
young dynamos. Our power ap- 
paratus specialist was a bit dis- 
couraged at first, owing to the fact 
that an overstock list of motors had 
just been placed on his desk, indi- 
cating the fact that our stock was 
pretty old. However, after a care- 
ful search he located a dynamo 
that had only been in stock one 


day, and is going to ask the cus- 
tomer if this is yer™* enough. 


F. N. Cooley 
Correspondent 


Washington ana gon are “electric cooking mad,” if 
any of our dear rear ers can comprehend such a dispo- 
sition. We have so'd five carloads of Western Electric- 
Hughes ranges during the last seven months. In Med- 
ford, Oregon, where a $5 per month flat rate is in effect, 
the good people have removed their kitchen-to-dining- 
room doors, and are heating their houses with all elements 
going full blast. 


“Will some one kindly inform the correspondent whether 
or not Jim Bateman, of Cleveland, ever found a word to 
rhyme with “Mazda”? If he hasn’t some one in authority 
should tell him that he “hazta.” 


During the past few months Seattle has secured two 
star orders in the Orders of Interest list. We propose to 
start out in 1915 with a New Year’s resolution to “get a 
star order a month.” 
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CHICAGO 
METHOD IN HIS MADNESS 
Buy a bale of cotton, Bill, 
Buy a lot of lamps, 
Buy a case of condulets, 
Buy some cable clamps. 


Buy a ease of Victor tape, 
Buy some Pittsfield plugs, 
Buy a barrel of Thomas cleats, 

Buy some cable lugs. 


H. L. Grant 


Correspondent 


Buy a motor with a base, 
Buy a hundred bells, 
Buy a lot of Inter-phones, 
Buy some Blue Bell cells. 


Buy some “Beauty” heating stuff, 


That’s the line that pays; 
Then your friend the specialist 

Can maybe get a raise. . 
—W: M. G. 


Will W. A. Wolff, the sales department's correspondent, 
kindly explain what is a “banshee” and what is a “leu- 
cocyte.” Also where does he get his pull with the editors. 
They won?t let that rough stuff through when it’s in Chi- 


eago’s column. G. S. M. 
It's your spelling we object to. —Ep. 
THE SALE SMAN BOOKKEEPER STENO 
p~ 
g 
LO 


SERVICE MAW CLAIM CLERK STORES MGR SHIPPING CLERK 


dag dep 


What They Got for Christmas 


PAGE MR. SHERLOCK HOLMES 
The following verbatim copy of a letter seems to indi- 
cate that something must be kept under somebody’s hat: 
“JHG—12—6—14—G 
Referring to the motors being supplied to the John Doe 
suilding, regardless of what question anybody asks you, 
regardless of who they are, and regardless of what the 
question is, regarding motors for the John Doe Building, 
tell them nothing. If they ask you, or if anybody asks 
anybody else connected with your office, if you have the 


motors for the John Doe Building, in your warehouse, 
tell them you cannot tell unless they give you the order 
number. If anybody asks for any information relative to 
the equipment in this building, regardless of. who asks 
you, and regardless of what the question is, do not answer 
them. 

J. H. GLEASON.” 


WHAT THE STENOGRAPHERS THINK ABOUT THE BUDGET 


The beastly budget,* . 
We cannot dodge it, 
Why was it put on earth? 
To make us worry, 
And fret, and hurry, 
And work for all we’re worth? 


Oh, how we sigh 

When we hear the ery, 
“The budget must go out!” 

Then we work all day, | 

And night; but say, o 
Just what is it all about? a 


It even seems | T Pa 
To haunt my dreams— T 
It fills me full of care. 
I know, when I die, 
And reach the sky, o. 
I’ll meet the blamed thing there. 
—L. H. 


* Pronounced dodgit. 


In Sales Data No. 42.14-I Mr. Rockafellow intemper- 
ately describes our new line of portable lamps as follows: 

“Each lamp is piped from top to bottom, which insures 
the socket always being tight.” | J. T. V. 


CAN YOU? 
When a “failure” is marked up against vou, . 
Can you smile when they pass you by, 
And then plunge in, 
With a will and a grin 
And give it another try? 


“Laugh and the world laughs with you” 
Is a maxim oft quoted by men; 

And it laughs with the fellow, 

Who doesn’t show “yellow,” 

And helps him to try again. 


SERVICE 
Dee. 5th. Customer telegraphed order for five item: 
cable. Order entered and shipped same day (as usual). 


Dec. 6th. Customer forwarded confirming order; also 
asked us to use his shipping tags which he enclosed. 

Should we expect a service complaint for not using his 
tags? J. J. R. 


GETTING PAST THE CENSOR 
We tried last month to get the notice about Miss Ford’s 
party for a number of our stenographers into the NEws. 
Our account, however, failed to pass the Board of Editors. 
Somebody, we understand, was shocked. 
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Please Messrs. Editors, may the following homeopathic 
write-up be inserted ? 

“Miss Ford gave a pancake party. It was called a pan- 
cake party because the refreshments served were pan- 
cakes; potato pancakes, apple fritters, and egg pancakes. 
She baked them herself, and they were very appetizing. 

After we had partaken of the repast, we repaired to 
the back-yard, where we played some dignified games. 
Then we returned to the house, and indulged in singing a 
few hymns, and after that we all went home—perfectly 
sober.” ` L. H 


PITTSBURGH 
W. A. Wayman, Correspondent 


PITTSBURGH’S VERSATILE CUSTOMER 


C. A. Van Sickle, who recently secured a contract for 
electric street lighting in Cumberland, Ohio, and came 
to the Western Electric Company for his material, ap- 
pears to be pretty much the whole works in that town. 
Besides running the telephone company and the electric 
light and power company, he puts in his spare time mak- 
ing tombstones. The picture shows him as our salesman 
found him when he called for the order. 


WHY CUSTOMERS LIKE TO DROP IN AT THE PITTSBURGH OFFICE 


ah, ee ee a 
pre RITAR re 3 


As long as several of the houses exhibit a propensity to 
hold beauty contests in the News, Pittsburgh hereby puts 
forward its winning septette. 


RICHMOND 
W. Lancaster, Correspondent 


Some time ago, at the instance of H. W. Hall, manager, 
and G. T. Marchmont, assistant sales manager, we inaug- 
urated a weekly luncheon for all the male office force and 
warehousemen, the object of which was to promote eff- 
ciency, stimulate co-operation, and secure a higher service 
standard. 

Only one hour is allowed for this lunch—from 1 to 2— 
and by having a chairman and three assistants to prepare 
the program, order the food, and collect from the members, 
the time allotted is rarely exceeded. These lunches are 
held in a private room at the Business Men’s Club, and 
the privacy adds to the freedom of both speech and action. 
All of the functions of the various departments of the 
organization are discussed—from management, credits 
and stock, to packing and shipment—each has an oppor- 
tunity to relate not only the duties of his position or de- 
partment, but to suggest any reasonable improvement or 
assistance that could be rendered by any other depart- 
ment with which he comes in contact. Every suggested 
improvement meets with full discussion and is adopted or 
rejected upon its merits. 

This discussion of routine is not only interesting, but 
enlightening, and gives each one of the members of the 
organization a clearer understanding of its workings and 
the importance of his part in promoting a greater general 
efficiency. 

We do not confine ourselves to discussing business rou- 
tine, but frequently call upon the specialists for technical 
talks. If the representatives of any of our suppliers are 
in town, they also are invited to talk upon any subject 
they may select. 

Unquestionably these branches are attaining the object 
of their inception and, no doubt, other of our houses 
could use the idea with profit. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
R. F. Geeseka, Correspondent ~ 

The Minneapolis Electric Bowling League has been or- 
ganized and is in full sway. Contesting teams have been 
entered by the Westinghouse Company, General Electric 
Co., W. O. Hartig Electrice Co., Sterling Electrice Co., 
Northern Electrical Co., Grady Fixture Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis Electric Equipment Co. and ourselves. 

SAN FRANCISCO 


INVENTORY 


LOS ANGELES 


INVENTORY 


DENVER 


INVENTORY 


BUFFALO 


INVENTORY 
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NEW YORK 
GIDDY SPEED 


A letter dated and postmarked 
August 4, 1905, was returned by 
the Wall Street post office station 
on October 20, 1913, to the Cen- 
tral Post Office, as undeliverable. 
The letter was there held until re- 
cently, when it was returned to 
writer, at the Western Electric 
Company, New York.—H. O. V. 


R. E. Webster 
Correspondent 


APROPOS OF THE NEW SUGGESTION 
BOXES 

“Say, can you open that box?” 

“What box?” 

“That suggestion box.” 

Why 9”? 

‘We have one just like that in the back of our church, 
and as I went by this one I dropped a nickel in it.” 
F. X.G. 


PUZZLE—-FIND THE MAN WHO DIDN’T WRITE AN ARTICLE 
FOR THE “NEWS” 


Daniel Webster we all know, an orator renowned, 

Who spoke from stumps or wagon tails, wherever they 
were found, 

But a chance he never could obtain his captive soul to 
ransom, 

Inke namesake “Bob,” who eases his by talking through 
the transom. 


The ordinary mortal man, who has no good protection 

Is easy meat for Bobbie; but doors sever this connection. 

And so when an intended victim locks it, goodness knows 

Friend Webster through the transom climbs, with roars, 
and howls, and blows. 


But why endanger life and limb and own yourself a lag- 
gard? 

This constant “dillytantyness” is making Webster hag- 
gard ; 

New York has many able men who like to air their views, 

Who should, to stimulate their pride, CONTRIBUTE TO 
THE “NEWS”! 

D. E. 


BOWLING 

The first New York Western Electric bowling tourna- 
ment is in full swing. Eight teams of five men each rep- 
resent the following departments: New York Stores, 
General Telephone Sales, Engineering Apparatus Design, 
Engineering Circuit Laboratory, Engineering Physical 
Laboratory, Engineering Semi-Automatic, and two teams 
from the Installation Department. Each team is sched- 
uled to bowl one evening a week from November 23rd until 
March 17th. 


We forget that times are hard as we look at the bulletin 
boards and see the many “Money Lost” and “Jewelry 
Lost” notices. 


Looking north from the Bethune Street side of the 
Building we see advertised a well-known brand of beer 
with a picture of a bottle of the amber delight, also a well- 
known brand of crackers with a large package of the 
brittle satisfiers. If some cheese concern would only get 
busy, we might, by looking at the three ads, and using our 
imagination, save many a penny on lunch. 


Said one transmission engineer to another, “Why is 
transmission better down town than up town?” And the 
other replied, “Because it’s nearer the battery.” 

Officer ! 

E. F. I. 


WE DID NOT QUOTE IN ANSWER TO THIS INQUIRY 
“Gentlemen : 

We have an inquiry for a young male Brazilian monkey 
called Teetee (Callithrix Torquatus of the Callithrix or 
Chrysothrix genus). Kindly let us know whether you 
have any of these monkeys available, and if so, quote us 
your best price on same. 


Yours very truly, 


G. C. B. 
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News readers will be interested in the above 
photograph by C. C. Graves, which shows in part what 
remains of the Thomas A. Edison plant at West Orange, 
New Jersey, which was swept by fire on December 9th. 
Mr. Edison’s energy and courage in planning the rebuild- 
ing of his plant, even while the flames were sweeping 
through building after building, call for the highest ad- 
miration. 
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New York’s Vacation Savings Fund 


HE Vacation Savings Fund, of which we have a sub- 
station at New York, is part of the Women’s Wel- 
fare Department of the National Civic Federation, 

New York and New Jersey Section. It was organized in 
November, 1911, to encourage self-supporting women and 
girls to save such sums as they could from time to time. 
Though the fund was started with the vacation idea, the 
money saved can be withdrawn at any time and used for 
any purpose whatsoever. 

No interest is paid on deposits, as the savings fund is 
not a savings bank, but only an agency whereby small 
savings may be readily deposited, each depositor with- 
drawing cent for cent what she has deposited. 

The money is deposited in a national bank and draws 
2145 interest. This interest, together with the receipts 
from the annual entertainment and ball given by the de- 
positors, helps towards the maintenance of the office, 
printing, stationery, ete. 

It will interest our girls to know that since we opened a 
sub-station of the Vacation Savings Fund in the New 
York office, there has been deposited $6,909.63. 


We started in March, 1912, with twelve girls, who de- 
posited $20. We now number 157, whose total weekly 
deposits range from $65 to $123. 

Sixty-five dollars does not seem a large amount for 157 
girls, but as some deposit only twenty-five cents, and all do 
not deposit weekly, the total weekly deposits are good. 
The smallest amount accepted is five cents. Very few of 
these deposits have been received, however. The majority 
of deposits are of fifty cents and one dollar. The largest 
deposit received was $50. 

During 1912 there was deposited $1,274.95. The de- 
posits increased in 1913 to $2,555. Up to November first, 
1914, there has been deposited $3,591.55. 

Each depositor takes care of her own bank book and no 
accounts are kept by the local secretary. 

At any place where there can be found ten girls or more 
who wish to form a branch of the Vacation Savings Fund, 
by choosing a girl to collect savings and act as local secre- 
tary, as many branches can be made as are desired. 


E. Halley, New York. 


Western Electric Band Wins Contest 


HE large attendance at con- 


third act from La Bohême (Puccini). 


certs given by the Western hc az, ; The size of the bands competing 
Electrie Band at Hawthorne ee e was limited to thirty-five pieces, and 
shows how much the employees ap- ARA Ga jep ITRON Á our band was therefore somewhat 
preciate the organization. Many of \ OO aa handicapped through being com- 


these will be pleased to learn that 
their opinion squares with that of 
musical critics. In a band contest 
before the C. S. S. Cross of Frabia 
Society on September 26th and 27th, 
our band was awarded first place. 
Three bands participated in the 
contest, the Italian Marine Band of 
Chicago, the Verdi Band of Chi- 
cago, and the 
Western Electric 
Band. The bands 
played in rota- 
tion, each play- 
ing several se- 
lections. Our 
musicians played the second act from Lucia (Donizetti), 
a& potpourri from Madama Butterfly (Puccini) and the 


Medal Presented 
to Signor Forcella- 
ti Dante as Leader 
of the Winning 
Band in the C. S. 


pelled to play without its full mem- 
bership. 

Besides giving a prize of $300 to 
the winners of the contest, the so- 
ciety presented the conductor, E. 
Forcellati Dante, with a gold medal 
In recognition of his ability. Mr. 
Dante also leads the Western Elec- 
tric Orchestra, which plays during 


the noon hour 

S. Cross of Frabia each Wednesday 

Society's Band on the second 

Concert and Con- floor of the Com- 

test, Held on Sep- pany restaurant 
tember 27, 1914 building. 

Many of the 


Hawthorne employees will remember that our band took 
first honors in a similar contest in 1912. 


A.Word of Appreciation from an Old Friend 

B. B. NEAL HARDWARE CO, 

120 WHITE STREET, 
NEW YORK 

Western Electric News, N. Y. o 
RIENDS :—I would be very glad indeed to have you 
add my name to your list. I cannot refrain from 
stating that the wonderful progress of your great 
corporation is almost past comprehension. Can recall 
about twenty years ago the beginning in Thames Street, 


New York City, when such gentlemen as Messrs. A. L. 
Salt, Loveridge, Oberlander, and Chace constituted almost 
your entire executive force. I have done business with 
you in a most satisfactory manner to all concerned, and 
am still continuing to do so. It is certainly a great pleas- 


‘ure to write you these brief words of appreciation. 


Thanking you for all favors shown, and with highest 
personal regards, I remain, 
Yours most truly, 
[Signed] B. B. NEAL. 


| 
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Notes from the Educational Department 


Visitor, at the Chicago telephone 
exchange: “My, what good looking 
girls—I don’t think I’ve ever seen 
a better looking group of young 
women.” 

Employee, brightening: “Yes, 
you see this is part of the great 
Belle System.” 


Down at Clinton Street they 
have a language all of their own, 
used almost exclusively in the 
stock rooms. The students are 
proud of their smatterings of French, German or Spanish, 
but this is a language no college ever taught. For in- 
stance: 

“Say, Joe, got any more of those 87432’s?” 

“No, but the 342397’s came in. Take one of the 87430’s 
and one of the 36491’s and a 300042 and that’ll give you 
a 342397.” 

“All right. Say have you heard anything about those 
97498’ 2” 

“Yep. They and the 43967 came in on order No. 67004 
on 11-18.” 

This sort of thing has even extended to the neighbor- 
hood. They have a restaurant nearby, where you order 
your meal by number. Go in and say “Number 1” to the 
waiter and he will bring you an omelet; Number 2 is fried 
eggs, sunny side exposed: Number 3, fried eggs on a raft, 
wrecked, ete. A fellow has to be a football quarterback 
to order a square meal there. 


Herbert Metz 


Correspondent 


First Student :—Here’s a riddle 

Second Student :—Shoot. 

First Student:—At a recent society dance the most 
heautiful girl sat in a corner all evening, silent and brood- 
ing. Now tell me, why was she like the Western Electric 
Company’s batteries ? 

Second Student :—Beautiful-silent-morose-batteries? I 
give up—why was she? 

First Student :—Because she was a blue belle. 

Halp! 


The reason one of the students came “home” from Clin- 
ton Street prematurely. 

Big Chief :—Whatcha got there? 

Student :—Two dozen Bryant snap switches. 

B. C.:—Indieating ? 

Student, very respectfully :—No, in the truck. 


STUDENT BLUNDER NUMBER POUR 


A student who recently spent some time at Clinton 
Street on his course interviewed the local purchasing 
agent. The latter was suddenly called from his desk and 
thinking he might give the student something to do in his 
absence, gave him the following order: 

“Call up the Chicago Nut Factory and ask them when 
they are going to send us those thousand lock nuts on 
order 87494.” 

The P. A. returned a few minutes later to find the stu- 
dent in a heated argument over the ’phone. Not waiting 


to learn the nature of the argument, he took the ’phone 
from the student and the following conversation ensued : 
“Hello, is this the Chicago Nut factory ?” 
“No,” responded a plaintive voice through the receiver, 
“this is the Insane Asylum and I am Queen Elizabeth.” 
In all justice to the student in question, he did not call 
for his party by number, but by name. At least he says so. 


LISTENING IN 

“When the Zeppelins visited Antwerp” in the Novem- 
ber News, tells of an aviator who failed to hit the Ant- 
werp factory with his missiles. We can’t see how anybody 
coming to Antwerp could miss our factory. 

In the third group of star orders for October, there 
appeared, “2614 50 H. P. motors.” We agree that 2614 
motors 1s some star order. 

The Montreal correspondent tells of the “hunters who 
went into the bush about ninety miles.” We know of 
some ordinary baseball players who go a lot further than 
that. 

The fishing picture sent in by the Atlanta correspon- 
dent is labelled “A Good Day’s Catch.” We think the 
Editor missed a good chance to save space. For instance, 


he could have placed the picture over the marriage an- : 


nouncements and made the one caption do for both. 


The following students have finished their work on the 
course and have been transferred to permanent positions: 
Manufacturing students: B. J. Egert (Iowa State) trans- 
ferred to telephone apparatus shops’ engineer-of-methods 
department: P. G. Thayer (Pennsylvania State) trans- 
ferred to telephone apparatus shops’ layout department ; 
N. T. Ronan (Purdue) transferred to the installation de- 
partment. Engineering students: S. E. Kent (Beloit) 
and C. A. Leech (Kansas State) transferred to equipment 
engineering department. 

Professor B. E. Miller and seven electrical engineering 
students from the University of Wisconsin, and Profes- 
sors Shaad and Johnson with twenty-eight engineering 
students from the University of Kansas, visited the Haw- 
thorne Works recently. 


Best Star Orders of Interest, Nov. 2 to Dec. 12 


FIRST GROUP 
Chicago 
ORT Y-thousand-dollar contract for Sunbeam mazda 
lamps. J. F. Davis. 
SECOND GROUP 
St. Louis 
Forty-five thousand, six hundred sixty-five feet of 10- 
400 pair type TA cable. A. Peters. 
THIRD GROUP 
Pittsburgh 
Ten-thousand-dollar contract for Sunbeam miniature 
lamps. E. S. Stickle & J. McNeely. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT. “AT NMWTHORNE 


WHO’S WHO AT HAWTHORNE 

— Who’s Cap. in charge 
— ` of drafting, yet has 
-gn RA never raised a troop to 
(Razah Ss fight in trenches cold 
and wet and suffer 
from the Krupp? Who 
rules o’er rules of the 
rule—a good “above- 
board” force? (A 
draftsman, be he knave 
or fool, works “on the 
square,” of course.) 
Who raises bees to feel 
their stings — they 
mind him so o’ burns 
— (hot Scotch for Rob- 
bie, bard, whóse things 
each Scottish laddie 
learns)? Who, though 
he thinks loud talk bad 
taste, is strong for 
Lauder talk? Come, come! The answer there! Make 

haste!—John Harper. Right—it’s Jock. 


© 
Dren 
DRAFTING, | 


HEARD IN THE NIGHT SCHOOL CLASS IN SHOP 
PRACTICE 


Instructor (to student using his notes during examina- 
tion): “You understand you are not allowed to refer to 
your data.” 

Student (meekly): “But I have to, in order to answer 
the question.” 


CROSS TALK IN THE C, R. & I. SHOPS 


D Sie 


BLUE BELLS 
3- -VOLTS 


rE 


o UE BELLS 
mee" VOLTS. | 
SA | ty: Bisa, 


— 


Here are some cable plant girls in hoops. The picture 
was taken at Clinton street before the Company disposed 


of the battery department. Reading from left to right the 
ladies are: Miss Anna Johnson (remember the water 
nymphs, Atlanta?), who has charge of department 3145; 
Miss Mary Fuller, department 3080; Miss Jennie Emrick, 
Miss Mary Symons, Miss Alice Symons, ex-forewoman of 
department 3307, and Miss Josephine Bailey, department 
3305. 


HERE’S ONCE WHERE A MESSENGER BOY WASN’T 


Andy (8080) :—“Say, kid, how often do you collect, 
anyway? This mail has been in the ‘deliver’ basket for 
three hours.” 

The Kid :—“Well, you put it there yourself, didn’t you? 
I don’t put any mail into your old basket. All I’m sup- 
posed to do is take it out.” 


HAWTHORNE'’S FLEET 


“How fast can you rus your car for a mile?” 
“You mean how fast can I run a mile for my car, don’t you?” 


J. C. Graham, of department 3154, generally takes home 
a weekly box of candy. But not always. One pay day 
recently H. C. Lewis, of 3150, acquired an enviable repu- 
tation among the ladies by handing around a nice box of 
bon-bons. Of course he got it back with one piece un- 
touched. No girl was going to risk being an old maid by 
taking the last piece. Feeling sure that Mrs. Graham, 
being already married, would take no stock in such a fool- 
ish superstition, Lewis very thoughtfully returned the box 
and its lonesome occupant to Graham’s desk, whence he 
had borrowed it in the first place. 


A private dancing party was enjoyed by department 
3306 at Humboldt Park Pavilion November 21st, at which 
200 or more were in attendance. Songs by outside talent 
supplemented the musical program and encores were fre- 
quent. N. Swerth and Miss Frieda Kannberg were the 
committee on arrangements, assisted by Misses Sophia 
Bruesch, M. Rosenbaum, L. Payel and T. Ristow. 
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The contribs are looking for the chap that sliced the pep 
out of some of their items in last month’s news. One of 
them read the lines substituted for those he had so care- 
fully doped out and remarked: “Aw, shucks! Nobody 
home but the cat, and it’s gotta flee.” 


Well, you saved us the trouble of changing the spelling of that 
last word.— ED. 


We would respectfully suggest that the “Married” col- 
umn be located just below our “Cross Talk” items for the 
convenience of our readers. Last month 13 out of the 21 
items were from the C., R. & I. Shops. Department 3307 
led with four, while departments 3300 and 3145 tied for 
scond with three each. Get busy, you bachelors. The 
choicest are going fast. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CHESS AND CHECKER CLUB 

A competitive simultaneous chess match was played by 
members of the chess club in December. J. Shallcross, de- 
partment 4516, won 8 games and lost 2, and C. F. Wese- 
lak, department 2360, won 6 and lost 4. 

Several able players have been added to the chess team 
this year and a good showing is expected in the first match 
of the year, which will be with the Northwest Chess Club 
of Chicago. 


DINNER TO INTERDEPARTMENT CHAMPIONS 


Assembly Department Baseball Team, Champions of the W. E. 
Interdepartment League. Left to right, from top: Schute, ss; Evans, 
capt. and rf; Hauser, mgr; Bennett, p; Stock, c; Shasty, 1b; Harris, 
sab; Kennedy, p; Weyer, 3b; Jeyette, cf; Robel, 2b; Barrett, If; 
Lockey, scorekeeper; Goski, c. 


The Hawthorne athletic committee gave a dinner and 
theatre party on December 10th to the winning and sec- 
ond teams of the interdepartment baseball league, and to 
the members of the commercial league team. The accom- 
panying photograph shows the assembly department’s 
team, which won the interdepartment championship by 
taking two games out of three from the Works clerical 
team, leaders of the second division. They also made a 
very creditable showing against the commercial league 
team (the official “Western Electrics’) in a ten-inning 
game, which they lost by a score of 7 to 8. 


Western Electric News 


Theodore R. George 
Died December 20, 1914 


R. GEORGE’S connection with the West- 
M ern Electric Company dated from 1899, 

when he entered the engineering depart- 
ment at Chicago. In 1903 he was transferred to 
the equipment engineering department at Haw- 
thorne, being assigned to the engineering in- 
vestigation department three years later, and to 
the apparatus engineering department in 1908. 
In 1913 he was transferred to the sales depart- 
ment at Hawthorne. Just a year ago, in Jan- 
uary, 1914, he left Hawthorne to become a mem- 
ber of the general sales department at New York. 


His death was extremely sudden. On Mon- 
day, December 14th, he left his office early, com- 
plaining of a slight headache. On the 16th, his 
condition became serious, and the Company tele- . 
graphed for his brother, who lives m Chicago. 
He died on Sunday, the 20th of December. He 
was 38 years old, and leaves a widow. The cause 
of death was cerebral hemorrhage. 


It is almost impossible to exaggerate Mr. 
George’s personal popularity. Few men can 
boast of such a host of friends as he had. He 
was president of the Hawthorne Men’s Club in 
1913, and was generally known as “the most 
popular man at Hawthorne.” His death comes 
as a great shock, not alone to the loyal friends 
he left behind him at Hawthorne, but to his 
newer friends at New York. For all of us, his 
memory will remain a solace and an inspiration. 
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GENERAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


A NEW YEAR'S GREETING 


To all our brothers and sisters in 
the world-wide Western Electric 
family we offer our good wishes 
for a very happy New Year. To 
those who dwell in the lands where 
strife has displaced the gentle arts 
of peace, we offer a fervent wish 
that the New Year may bring with 
it a cessation of all hostility of 
nation toward nation and man 
toward man, to the end that a 


W. A. Wolff 


Correspondent 
: brighter, happier era may spring 
into being the world over. 


THE CORRESPONDENT'S VISION 
[Some blank thoughts in blank verse | 


The correspondent sate him down to write 
And pondered long into the stilly hours, 
While o’er the paper not one single line 
Had there been traced-—nay, not one word, in sooth— 
By his stagnated, erstwhile facile pen. 
’Twas not his mood, nor even yet a lack 
Of inspiration for his pleasant task 
That lay in fashioning a verse or two 
To gladden some New England damsel’s eyes, 
And bring from her quick pen a flash of wit. 
None of these things did cause his mental stress; 
Yet what had brought him pause came of the dearth 
Of aid that should have come from his colleagues 
In contributions. 
While he stared into 


The blackest corner of his study room 

There seemed to fade pen, paper, light and all. 

Then, presently, a faint, unearthy glow 

Broke forth before his startled gaze, and as 

His vision cleared, within th’ illumined space 

A form took shape—the trunk that of a man— 

With heads a score or more that from it sprang; 

A fabled hydra in a modern guise. 

The glow grew brighter, features more distinct, 

Each one a member of the Gencral Sales. 

The Thing salaamed and as if one mind 

Had moved each head to act, a chant arose 

In unaccustomed unison, to wit:— 

“Oh, sir, we, who are all your colleagues, feel 

That for too many moons have we been lax, 

And given you no aid in this your work 

Of keeping our department’s name alive 

Within the crowded columns of the NEws. 

Heneeforth, shall we each month prepare for you 

A full symposium of all things that hap, 

Unto the end that from them you may choose 

Whate'er will qualify nad 
* * * 


* * * 
With this a voice 
From other regions came, insistent, shrill:— 
“Say for the love of Mike, why don’t you go 
To bed—the light bill's high enough.” Whereat 
The vision faded and the dream was o’er. 
W. A. W. 


The enthusiasm and real pep manifested by certain of 
the members of the general department are bearing fruit 
in raising Inter-phone sales to a high point. The bacillus 
of cndcavoritis has been successfully inoculated into the 
systems of a number of our distributing house organiza- 
tions, with the result that Inter-phones are going on the 
map to stay. 


NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS | [| 


Some Items of Interest from the General Departments 
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DO YOU KNOW ?—as the New York Tribune would 
put it—AGK will be in San Francisco this month? Yea, 
Brother Kingman, of the advertising department, is going 
out to put the finishing touches to the Panama-Pacifie 
show. Don’t forget to send the department a souvenir 
post card; you know us Arthur. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT 
J. H. Hellweg, Correspondent 
Our returned goods division has received an inquiry 
relative to the allowance which we could make on: 
“l Unsanitary Stenographer’s Desk.” 


Mr. Distributing Iouse, did you ever receive anything 
like the following from one of your customers? Is it the 
right thing to frame letters of this kind and hang them 


in the front office ? 

“This will acknowledge receipt of the invoices which were re- 
quested in my letter of the 16th inst., and I must say that I am 
greatly pleased with the very prompt manner in which you for- 
warded these papers; I note that the envelope is marked ‘Special 
Delivery.’ 

Further, I wish to state that it affords us great pleasure to deal 
with your department, whose promises we have never known to fail, 
and such efficiency enables us to keep our customers posted to date 
without difficulty. 

Again thanking you for your prompt action and for past favors, 
we remain,” ete. 


Perhaps offhand you do not see the conneetion between 
packing telephone apparatus and the foot and mouth dis- 
ease. Recently, however, on account of this disease, there 
was an embargo placed upon hay for packing purposes, 
and for a few days we were somewhat embarrassed by our 
unsuccessful attempts to secure affidavits as to the cleanli- 
ness of the hay used in packing. The following letter re- 
ceived from the supplier is strictly to the point: 

“Your letter was received last week and I ought to 
answer sooner, but one thing is that I won’t swear on 
anything like that, all I will sav, that there have not been 
any cows at that packing hay, that is the best I can do 
for you. I am busy now in buying and selling cows, hope 
there won’t be no more trouble to use about that hay.” 


We should imagine after reading the letter quoted be- 
low that the company which wrote it would like to have 


one of our catalogues. What is your guess? 

“Gentelman I had a catalogue which wase of Western Electric 
Co. and it was given to me and wen I recived it was so old. that 
some of paiges were mison and it weaire those are in my Jine in 
Electrical Construcon work. 
and the stove seet my office a fire by office naer and I oniy hada 
fue boocks and Catalog of youres and sever] other burnt up. I 
would like have you seend me voure General Catalogue of 1915 
youre nuest Catalogue vou got out. and I never in my life had a 
discount sheet frome you. 
and I would like tell you that my resonisibility finantol resonisibility 
is orite and that I have money in lank. and I cane inelose Cheek 
with my order 2 and Į eapible pay vou enev way you wonted 
I have in towne and other townes farmers of Country town and 
officiers want a Comanatican talefone sistum and we will istole 
thing. theaire be other joubes to due and this will be on row an: 
joubes all wait untill turne. Send me you Catalogue by par-tel post. 
to me or by express. 

l sorry we have no leter heads. 
We remain 


hill heads becouse we had a frel 


Yourest very truley,” 
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Installation Department Jottings 


SAN FRANCISCO 


A. C. Ortmann, who is installing a No. 10 addition at 
Glendale, Cal., wants to testify to the fact that orders for 
beeswax are now being filled with the genuine article. A 
recent shipment to him has the approval of the bees. 


Ortmann was recently supervising the heating of a wax 
pot in the alley at the rear of the exchange when a neigh- 
boring swarm of bees decided to take possession. Ort- 
mann promptly appointed the bees to carry out the in- 
structions on page 301, D. I. I., and hurriedly departed. 
Unfortunately, some of the bees accompanied him. 


We were able to secure the accompanying excellent 
snapshot of his departure. 


Ortmann says that he doesn’t expect to have to stand 
up longer than a week or two. 


GET-TUGETHER BANQUET AT SAN FRANCISCO 


On the evening of November the 7th, we of the installa- 
tion department of San Francisco and Oakland held our 
first get-together banquet at the St. Germain Café, ninety- 
nine of us being present. 


The hundredth one, J. J. Foley, District Superintendent 
of Installation, happened to be out of San Francisco on 
a tour of inspection. We had with us General Foreman 
P. R. Bloden, of San Francisco; General Foreman F. J. 
Koch, of Oakland, Cal.; NS. H. Foley, who had just re- 
turned to San Francisco after installing an exchange in 
China, and Inspector G. Pratt. 


We also had with us H. Linkins, Sr., “Dad,” the cabinet 
maker from San Francisco. Mr. Linkins is in his seventy- 
sixth year, but is still one of the biggest boys going. We 
will match him against any other “boy” of his age in the 
installation department, anywhere. 


James Gooch, one of the foremen from Mr. Koch’s dis- 
trict, acted as toastmaster. The music was furnished by 
Messrs. H. Groscup, W. Jackson, W. G. Seott, and F. B. 
Conroy. 


After dinner talks were made by Mr. Koch, Mr. Bloden, 
S. H. Foley and G. Pratt. 


R. E. Headley, Correspondent. ` 


WESTERN ELECTRIC JOVIANISM IN MEMPHIS 
A great many southern district Jovians returning from 
the recent St. Louis convention stopped in Memphis a 
short time, where they were entertained by local Jovians, 
who endeavored to wind up for them what every one said 
had been a big time. i 
A large room in the new Madison telephone exchange 
building was arranged for a big get-together meeting on 
the night of October 27th. The assembly numbered near- 
ly 200, and all were later conducted through the new ex- 
change building. Western Electric merits, both as to 
equipment and installation, were detailed by H. B. David- 
son, of the St. Louis house, and Jake Daubert and Johnny 
Evers, both of the installation department. 
F. B. Evers, Correspondent. 


HAWTHORNE 
THE SPELL OF THE ROAD 

We never had any idea how many words are mis-spelled 
in Webster’s Dictionary until we got this letter: 

“Gentlemen: as I was Compled to Leave My Poshion 
that I was Holding at the Time that thiss Estemet was in 
Order On Account of an Accadent that happen to my 
Mother I wish that you would send me an Applacation 
lank that I may Fill out for same Poshion Again as I 
thingk That I made Quite a Good Reckord with the Fore- 
man who was Mr. at the Time and as had never 
had any Experence with the Equipment Dept before. I 
was forman Cable and sawdering at “the time I was com- 
pled to Go to My Mothers Bed as the Doctors Thought 
that she was in a Dying Condiction. I am Simpley Long- 
ing to Get thurly Acquinted with the Engering. Part of 
Telephone. Buisness I dont ask that you Pay me a big 
Sailary to Start, just so that I make Enough to Pay Ex- 
pences loping that thiss part of my letter will Sent to 
the Proper Canels That I may get a Poshion With you, 
Again I beg To remain. “dll 


CINCINNATI 

On November 16th the Cincinnati 
and Suburban Bell Telephone Com- 
pany commenced active operations in 
its new building at 4th and Hammond 
Streets. The Cincinnati Telephone So- 
ciety, publishers of the Cincinnati 
Telephone Bulletin issued a special 
souvenir edition in December, com- 
memorative of the event. One of the 
features of the issue is the following 
message from the president of the com- 
pany, B. L. Kilgour, which pays a well- 
deserved tribute to Fay D. Wilsey, of the installation de- 
partment, who had charge of the installation of the new 
apparatus: 

The cut-over on the morning of November 16th, from the old to 
the new Main Exchange, will stand forever as a record. In future 
ir may he equalled, but not surpassed, for it was perfect in every 
detail. 

To the heads of the different departments and each employee 
whose line of duty was in connection with this work, I extend my 
heartiest thanks and high appreciation of their faithful and untir- 
ing efforts which made the cut-over what it was. 

Mr. Wilsey, of the Western Electric Company, deserves the high 


est praise for his work in connection with the same. 
[Signed] B. L. KILGOUR. 


F. D. Wilsey 
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A. S. B. Fletcher 
Correspondent 
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EMS OF 


LONDON 


Lieutenant Henry Ivanhoe Vandell, 
who was killed between November 10 
and 13, was the only son of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. A. Vandell, of Gillingham, Kent. He 
obtained his commission from the Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps (University of 
London) in December, 1912, and was 
gazetted to the General Reserve of Of- 
ficers. In August last he joined the 
Royal West Kent Regiment, and proceed- 
ed to the front on September 24, and was 
attached to the Northamptonshire Regi- 
ment. He was in the trenches at the 
Aisne and took part in the fighting round 
Ypres, where he met his death. Lieu- 
tenant H. I. Vandell became a graduate 
of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers, 
1913, and for the last three years held a 


responsible position with the Western Electric Company (Limited), 
North Woolwich. He was in his 24th year. 


The above announcement in the London Times of No- 
vember 26th informed us all in the office that Mr. Vandell, 
late of the shop stores department, has died fighting for 
his country. Absolutely straight, generous to a fault, and 
a true friend, he gave up his position in this office, and 
quietly, without any fuss, marched away to obey orders. 

Although at this time no particulars are available, we 


“INTEREST FROM 


a 


British Union Jack Placed Over Mr. Vandell’s Desk in the 
London Office 


know, in our hearts, that Mr. Vandell would be at the head 
of his company in action, and that he died as he had lived, 
a very gallant gentleman. 

H. Barnett, Shop Stores Dept. 


This photograph, taken about a year ago, 
shows the staff of our allied house at Antwerp 
as it was constituted at that time. The group 
includes, from left to right: E. Montchyk, 
Chief Engineer, now in New York; J. B. 
Christoffel, Sales Manager, now in New 


York; T. Delville, Belgian Director, now in 
London; C. H. Minor, afterwards Manager at 
Paris, now Foreign Sales Manager at New 
York; J. S. Wright, Assistant Manager, now 
in London; C. G. Stoll, Superintendent, now 
in London; J. R. Oastler, Buyer, now in Paris. 
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NEWS OFTHE DEPARTMENT FROM 1 NEW. YORK ‘AND. AUTRO NE 


NEW YORK 
THE NEW STENOGS. ~ 


It was in the month of December, 
That the rumor came around, 
That after the Christmas holidays, 
No office boys would be found. 


They had worked hard all the season, 
- And now to their delight, 
The girls will act as messengers, 
While the boys learn to typewrite. 


—Office Boy. 


J. H. Bell and O. A. Danielson sailed for London De- 
cember 5th, on the Lusitania. Bell, with characteristic 
modesty, remarked that the combination represented the 
beef and brains of the engineering department. A glance 
at the accompanying picture will make his general idea 
clear. ——— 


MEETINGS OF ENGINEERS 


At the December 4th meeting of the engineers R. L. 
Jones, transmission engineer, presented a paper on The 
Physical Aspect of Transmission Problems. This paper 
outlined the method by which the mathematical analysis 
of transmission circuits is made. As an illustration the 
author selected a specific telephone circuit and showed 
how it could be reduced to equivalent impedance net- 
works for the purpose of making single frequency current 
computations. 

At the meeting of the engineers held December 18th 
0. B. Blackwell, transmission and protection engineer of 
the A. T. & T. Co., delivered an address on The Economic 
Side of Transmassion Problems. 


THOSE COIN COLLECTORS 


Uncle Sam is nearly broke—got no cash at all. 

Has to lay a penny tax on each toll call. 

Congress shot the tax bill through, thought it only play. 
Up to us to fix the lines to help the public pay. 


Uncle Sammy wants a slot in every coin machine 
Wants it by December first—worst job ever seen. 

Wants the slot to catch the penny in its downward path, 
To fill the coffers emptied by the warring nations’ wrath. 


Get McLarnin on the job—make him rush and hustle. 
Model shop and draughting room—all are in a bustle. 
Job all finished, model made, Mac’s cares now are done, 
And Uncle Sam will get his cent on toll calls, every one. 


LOOK, STOP 
AND LISTEN 
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mM THIS ZONE WE 
NAVE TO LEAVE THE 
TRAVELE® TO n:s OF 
NAR PATE AS Tne 
Covese CHANGES 
Dairy wires MOVING 
OF Dargo 


CLIMB UP LADDER TO SCE 
IF ROAD 13 CA ECAR 


H. C. Egerton has recently been assigned to what his 
comrades facetiously dub his Exile Laboratory. No one 
knows just where it is, but the diagram shows the most 
popular route for pedestrians, as outlined in the Western 
Electrice Company’s new handbook, Pleasant Trips for 
Rainy Sundays. 


Born 


OVEMBER 17th.—To Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Courtney 
(Minneapolis), a daughter. 
December 1st.—To Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Cameron 
(Minneapolis), a daughter. 
December 5th.—To Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Grewer (central 
accounting department, New York), a son. 


- 


Organization Changes 


O. C. Danielson has been transferred from the Tele- 
phone Sales Department, Minneapolis, to the Engineering 
Department, Hawthorne. 

E. B. Denison has been transferred from the Telephone | 
Sales Department at Chicago to the Telephone Sales De- 
partment at Minneapolis. 
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NUMBER 11 


“GETTING ACROSS” YOUR IDEAS 
HE Company is always anxious to receive sugges- 
T tions from the employees concerning any branch 
of the business. The suggestion boxes which have 
been installed at Hawthorne for over a year, and which 
have just been installed at New York, typify this attitude. 
Many useful and practicable suggestions have already 
been received and put into effect. But many others, some 
of which might have proved successful, have fallen by the 
Why? 


In alinost every case, when a good idea fails of adop- 


wayside, and have not been adopted. 


tion, it has not been rightly expressed. 
ployee “gets a hunch” that a certain manufacturing 
process or clerical routine ean be simplified. He imme- 
diately lays the suggestion before his “boss”; but he is 
often so full of his idea, and so sure that it will work, 
that he forgets that others do not see it as clearly as he 
does. He states his idea and says that it will work, with- 
out bothering to explain why. His boss perhaps has not 
the time to make a detailed investigation of every sugges- 
tion laid before him, and the mere unsupported statement 
that an idea is practicable is no proof to him that it is. 
Consequently, he may rejeet what would have been a 
valuable innovation. 

When you do get an idea that vou feel is a good one, 
carry it through to its conclusion. Don’t be satisfied with 
feeling that it is a good one. Work it out until vou know 
that it will work; and what is more important, until you 
can prove that fact to somebody else. 


Suppose an em- 


WHERE DO YOU STAND? 


URING the month just past all departments have 
D been having a strenuous time of it. “Inventory 

time” is an ordeal to which none of us look forward 
with much pleasure. Yet we all realize that an annual 
inventory is a necessary institution, if the Company is to 
know exactly where it stands at the beginning of the new 
vear. 

Now tkat the Company’s inventory has been taken, it 
wouldn’t be a bad idea for each of us to take a personal 
inventory. “Where do J stand at the end 
of 1914? Is my stock—of ideas, of enthusiasm—in good 
condition? Do I need a fresh supply, a bigger stock, for 
1915? Have I met my budget—in other words, have I 


accomplished more than I expected to do during the past 


Ask yourself: 


year, or have I fallen a little below my best? Have I 8 
clear plan of what I am to accomplish this year ?” 


Think it over. The idea is worth a trial at any rate. 


EIGHT YEARS OF THE BENEFIT PLAN 

ACK in 1906, when the first benefit plan was in- 
B augurated, it was considered one of the most liberal 

that had been put into effect up to that time. It was, 
and still is for that matter, one of the very few pension 
systems, either in this country or Europe, that does not 
require the employees to contribute in any way toward 
ifs maintenance. 

The present plan, with its additional provisions cover- 
ing sickness and accident benefits, is even more liberal, 
and has been notably successful. In practically all acci- 
dent eases the injured have been paid promptly and with- 
out solicitation considerably more than the State law pro- 
vides in such cases, and in cases of sickness the Company 
is taking care of those employees who have appreciable 
service records. 

The Pension Board believes that the Western Electric 
pension and benefit plan is one that would be difficult to 
improve upon. At the same time the Board will weleome 


criticisms or suggestions from the employees. 
| 
MR. GEORGE'S DEATH 


T is seldom that the News is called upon to record the 
Í death of a man so widely and so favorably known as 
was T. R. George. He was without doubt one of the 
most popular of the younger men in the Western Electric 
Company. His death is a loss, not only to his host of 


friends, but to the Company that he served so well. 
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Employees’ Pension, Benefit and Insurance Fund Notes 


EORGE DAL- 


LAS CLARK 
retired from ac- 
| tive service, with a 


pension, on December 
first. Mr. Clark was 
in the service of the 
Central Union Tele- 
phone Company from 
February, 1883, to 
January, 1906, and of 
the Western Electric 
Company from Janu- 
ary, 1906, to the pres- 
ent. He was trans- 
ferred from the tele- 
phone company to this 
company. As early as 
1877 Mr. Clark worked 
for the Western Elec- 
tric Manufacturing 
Company, during 

George D. Clark which time he made 
certain improvements on the Blake transmitter. These 
were purchased by the Company. 


When Mr. Clark was first employed by the Central 
Union Telephone Company, the supply department head- 
quarters were at 1237 South State Street, Chicago, and 
he and one stoekkeeper constituted the combined shop 
and supply departments of the company. Later the shop 
was transferred to Indianapolis, and Mr. Clark went 
with it. 


For many years Mr. Clark was shop foreman, and had 
much to do with the designing of the mechanical part of 
the Central Union’s carly equipment. Both Central 
Union’s old E-154 and E-167, No. 10 and No. 13 boards 
were largely his work, from a mechanical standpoint. He 
perfected a drop restoring device and helped materially 
in perfecting the protector heat coil. 


ATLANTA 


The accompanying 
illustration shows a 
Christmas ecard, the 
original of which is 20 
by 30 inches, which 
was drawn in colors 
and signed by all mem- 
bers of the Atlanta or- 
ganization from the 
Southern District 
manager down. This 
was sent to our former 
stores manager, O. S. 
Lair, beloved by all of 
us, and known so well 
at several of the other 
houses. 

Mr. Lair is still out 
West, and we are glad 
to learn that his health 
is improving fast. 


i 


G. E. Pingree, 
Managing Director 


Two 
Recent 


Arrivals from 


Abroad 


The Heads of 
the London House 


C. L. Rice 
Works Manager 
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Map of the Neighborhood of the Antwerp Factory. The Circles Mark Where Shells 


Landed. The Factory is Marked in Black 
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An Unexploded Shell Picked Up Next Door 
to the Antwerp Factory 


The Bombardment of Antwerp and the Flight to Holland 


By an Antwerp Employee | 


E who had been watching the progress of events 
in the besieged city had seen the net gradually 
tighten as the Germans drew near the town, and 

we marveled at the calm, the sang-froid of the Anversois. 
During the day it was only such sights as automobiles 
dashing by at full speed, a few German prisoners being 
brought in or the flight of a “Taube,” pursued, always 
fruitlessly, by a shower of shrapnel, that reminded us of 
the terrible conflict that was going on a few miles away. 
But at night things were far from normal. On October 
4th a “no light” edict went into effect and shops, factories 
and cafés closed at dark and the unfortunate person who 
found himself in town at dusk had to walk home, for there 
were no trains. 

Our American Colony had been reduced to six men and 
as the net began to close we were naturally drawn to- 
gether. Four of us moved into one house where we ate, 
slept and in the evening talked war. 

We had been in the habit of going every night to the 
roof of the factory to watch the flashes of light where the 
cannon were in action. On the night of October 7th we 
saw flashes in three directions but all seemed farther away 
than the night before, and so we decided to go home and 
have one more good night’s sleep before the bombardment 
began. We had grown used to the booming of cannon 
and were all asleep when just at midnight we were awak- 
ened by a sound that we had never heard before, and that 
we never shall forget; first, the loud report of a cannon, 
then at once the shriek of a projectile whirring through 
the air, a sickening, uncanny sort of screech, first pitched 
high and then descending the scale, like a siren whistle, 
then a heavy explosion, as the bomb struck a house. 

These bombs came at the rate of six per minute—often 
more frequently—and it did not take us long to grab the 
blankets from our beds and hurry to our cellar, where we 
sat till morning, while with terrifying regularity the shells 
shrieked over our house. 

Those hours in the cellar were one long nightmare of 
shrieking, bursting bombs and hurrying, fleeing feet in 
the street above us. At daybreak we dressed, packed our 
bags, hastily prepared some coffee and started for the 


factory, passing burning houses and fleeing people. 

On three sides of the factory houses were burning. 
Convinced that our staying could not save the plant if 
it were struck with a projectile, at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, with what baggage we thought we should be able to 
carry, we six Americans fled from the town. There was 
but one way to flee—on foot, and but one direction in 
which to go—to Holland. 

At the gate of the city we became a part of a vast pro- 
cession of seventy-five thousand fugitives fleeing toward 
the north. At times we could not move at all, and at other 
times only inch by inch, but once outside of the ramparts 
progress became easier. 

Towards six o’clock we arrived at Putte, the Holland 
frontier. There was nothing to eat in the town and no 
place to sleep, so on we trudged. And here the silver 
lining of the cloud began to disclose itself. On both sides 
of the road were farm-houses, unpretentious villas and 
beautiful country houses with finely kept grounds. All 
of these were thrown open to the fugitives with a gener- 
osity that asked no questions and made no distinctions. 

At nine in the evening, eleven hours after we had left 
Antwerp, we arrived at Hoogerheide, having walked about 
twenty-five miles. Here we were able to get some bread, 
cheese and coffee and there we also found army wagons 
with Dutch soldiers in charge, which took large numbers 
of people to Bergen-op-Zoom ; we were fortunate enough 
to be allowed to ride there in one of them. On arriving 
we were taken in charge by a Dutch gentleman whom we 
had never seen before, who invited us all to his house for 
a late supper, and put us all up for the night. It will be 
a long time before we forget his hospitality and that of 
his charming English wife, who was working early an 
late to help the poor Belgians. They had two other guest 
beside ourselves that night and their stable was filled with 
horses belonging to refugees. 

On Friday, October 9th, the German army entered ar 
werp, with bands playing “Die Wacht am Rhein ap 
“Ein Feste Burg,” but they entered an empty city. n 
of the half million inhabitants of the old Flemish tow! 
not a thousand stayed behind. 
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Activities of the Hawthorne Men’s Club 
Dooley Reported and Duy Apologized for to F. P. Dunne 


EZ kin talk about yer poor tired fate, Hinnessy, 

thot fale as if they cuddn’t carry yez a step fur- 

ther, but don’t yez be a worritin’. The only toime 
tired fate goes back on a man is whin he gets thim rubber 
tired, wid thim roller skates yez hove heard of. They wuz 
named afther Doe. Roller, the phaysician who has ra- 
versed his profission av gittin’ pa-aple off their backs onto 
their fate, an’ is now rasslin’ thim off their fate onto their 
backs. It’s a gra-at game, Hinnessy, but the skates are a 
bit more profacient at ut thin the Doc. It don’t tak thim 
fiftv-foive minutes to git a fall. They have a toe-hold on 
vez to shtaart wid an’ yez go down quicker thin a raw 
Blue Point at a Taft banquet. Man, man, but it’s a great 
spoort it is, containin’ all the brutalities thot used to make 
futball int’ristin’. 

Oi’m the old fool thot knows all about it, Hinnessy, fer 
didn't Oi make a spictacle av mesilf by thryin’ on a pair 
av the bueckin’ bastes at the roller skatin’ party guve be 
me frinds av the Wistern A-lictric Company employees’ 
Hawthorne Men’s Club on Wednesday avenin’, Dacimber 
the nointh? They told me that all Oi had to do wuz put 
on a pair an’ stroike out, an’ Oi did—in thray stroikes. 
Fer tin minutes aftherwards all Oi cud think av thot cud 
be sid in the prisince av la-adies wuz, “Twinkle, twinkle, 
little shtar.” 

Whin Oi came to mesilf agin Oi asked thim wud they 
plaze git me a sate where Oi cud look on fer the rist av 
the toime, “fer Oi know,” siz Oi, “thot wid so miny pritty 
gir-ruls about Oi’m surely sartin to lose me head, but O1’m 
sartainly sure not to lose me fate agin this av’nin’ if Oi kin 
pravint ut.” 

Well, Oi inj’yed mesulf, Hinnessy, an’ iv’rybuddy ilse 
did. Yez can’t hilp it at these Min’s Club doin’s. The 
mimbers are spicialists in goodfellowship, which is whot 
makes yez buy somethin’ fer the crowd when yez want 
one yersilf, beeaz ye’re too good an Oirishman to in)’y it 
onliss iv’rvwan ilse is inj’yin’ theirsilves, too. 

Thot’s the Wistern b’ys fer yez. They’ve got to git 
av rvbuddy into the fun. 


Dr. White’s Lecture 


But they ain’t intoirely friv’lous, nayther. Whoile all 
their doin’s are inthrustin’ an’ inj’yable, they ain’t all fer 
amusemint alone. There are insthructive an’ iddycational 
avints as well. On Tuesday, the loth, fer instance, there 
was an illvystrated licter by Docther R. A. White on “Bel- 
gium an’ the War Zone,” an’ a moighty foine worth-whoile 
talk it wuz. 

Yez kin be as neutral as a navger at a St. Pathrick’s 
Day scrap, but yez can’t hilp failin’ sorry fer thim poor 
Belgians thot wuz drawn into this turrible war becuz the 
only way the Germans an’ the Allies cud git afther aich 
ither wuz over their front lawn. It’s glad Oi am to know 
that the Wistern A-lictrie Company at Antwerp is lukin’ 
afther the fam’lies av their b’ys thot hove been called to 
the colors. Yiss, an’ thot it’s doin’ the same fer the lads 
from Paris an’ Berlin an’ London an’ Saint Pa-athers— 
howld on, howld on; Oi mane Petrograd. Hiven kape 
thim all, Hinnessy, an’ sind thim back soon to their woives 
an’ babbies where they belong. 


The War Films 

The followin’ Tuesday avenin’ Oi wint out to Haw- 
thorne agin to see the movin’ picters taken in the war 
zone. Thruly, war is a bad, bad business, Hinnessy— 
bad enough fer the min, God knows, but fer the women 
an’ childer, druve from their homes, cold, starvin’ an’ 
helpless, wid the fayther thot shud care fer thim bleedin’ 
on a battlefield foul wid onburned corpses—och, it goes 
to me heart, man. May the good God soon make an ind 
of it. 

Professor Scott’s Lectures 

An’ whoile they are holdin’ loife at sich small worth over 
there we in this happy land have a chanct to add to the 
worth av ours. Qi hove been goin’ to talks by Walther 
Dill Scott, av Northwistern Univarsity, on “Incr’asin’ 
Human Efficiency”—agin as the guest av me friends, the 
Hawthorne Min’s Club. Oi wuz surprised to learn, Hin- 
nessy, thot whin Qi hove thought mesilf the busiest Oi 
wuz wastin’ the most toime. Ye’ll notice thot the otty- 
mobile makin’ the greatest sputter ain’t the one makin’ 
the greatest spade. Nothin’ is too big fer yez if yez knows 
how to tackle it, as David ramarked whin he daylivered 
the finishin’ stone to Goliath’s dome. Perfisser Scott has 
been tellin’ us b’ys how to make our wor-ruk count, an’ 
on the 6th of Jinuary, nointane hoonderd an’ faftane, 
yez will foind me on the front row at his nixt lecture. 


The Club Dance 

If Oi cud dance loike Isadore Duncan, Hinnessy— 
(which, thank Hivens, Oi can’t, fer Oi’m none to war-rum 
as it is)—Oi wud sure go out on the floor an’ hove the 
toime of me loife waltzing around at the Min’s Club dance 
this month. As it is, fer all me age an’ me rheumatism, 
Oi’m goin’ along an’ look on. It’s a joyous toime they 
hove, an’ it war-rums me ould heart jist to watch thim. 
The broight loights an’ the gay music an’ the pritty 
gur-ruls—aw, man, if Oi wuz only twinty years younger! 


Sixth Annual Banquet of the Hawthorne Works Employees 


But Oi kin still ate as well as ivver, an’ Oi bought me 
ticket good an’ early fer the big sixth annual banquet of 
the Hawthorne Works employees. Last year, before the 


har-rud toimes, the banquet wuz the biggest ivver hild 


in Chayeago. We filled Medinah Timple fuller than the 
proud new fayther av twin b’ys. An’ this year the lads 
say the banquet is goin’ to be better than ivver. They 
hove a way av makin’ good on their promises, an’ Oi 
wuddn’t miss it aven fer a chanct to attind the funeral 
of an Orangeman. 

Oi sartinly hope me digestion stands the strain Oi’m 
goin’ to put on it doin’ justice to thot good fade, fer Oi 
do loike a rasslin’ match, an’ the Club is goin’ to give 
anither in Fibruary. It’s fer mimbers only an’ yez kin 
bet well all be on hand. 

“Mimbers only?” asked Mr. Hennessy. 
the min at Hawthorne mimbers thin 9?” 

“Sh, not so loud Hinnessy,” cautioned Mr. Dooley. 
“There do be wan or two dead wans over there thot still 
think they’re aloive, an’ we don’t want thim to foind out 
difftrant fer fear they’ll troy to draw on the Binefit Fund 
fer dith binefits befur they’re planted.” 


‘“An’ ain’t all 
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A Wounded Belgian Wants 
the “News” 


Photograph (at Right) of a Letter Recently 
Received at London 


Chattanooga’s Civic Sign 
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LTHOUGH representing an investment of about 
$500, the civice sign in the business district of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., cost the Chamber of Commerce, 

under whose auspices it was erected, nothing. Public 
spirited firms contributed the material and work put into 
this novel project for advertising their city. 

The lighting of this enormous sign is accomplished by 
the use of a locomotive headlight, in which is mounted a 


2,000 candle power, nitrogen-filled, Western Electrie Sun- 


beam Mazda lamp. The lamp was donated by the W. C. 
Teas Company, who are the local agents of our Cincinnati 
house. 


Sign Built of 
Boulders Along the 
Line of the Santa Fe 
near Cle- 


T his 


Railroad 
Kan. 


ments, as) 
sign, which was con- 


structed by L. F. 
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Duggan, division su- 


perintendent of the 


P E aeons E = ee mah — eee aes, ATA M. & K. Telephone 
a N a $ — Company, is 220 
: OR pert : 5 > 


feet long; the letters 
forming it are 10 


feet high. 


Married 


to Miss Elsie Garst. 
November 15th.—Miss Frances Cohen, Minne- 

apolis, to H. J. Field. 

November 18th.—Miss Frances Ursula Degan, formerly 
of the New York house, to John Joseph McCarthy. 

November 29th.—E. L. Paschell, Dallas shop, to Miss 
Fay Huckelby. | 

December 2d.—Miss Helen E. Ohman, Minneapolis, to 
R. L. Parks. 


A UGUST 22d.—Wilham F. Buchanan, Kansas City, 


Miss Helen Judd, department 3306, Hawthorne, to John 
Lemke. 

December 12th.—Miss Katherine Sedlock, department 
3145, Hawthorne, to Bohumel Medal. 

December 16th—George Fowler, engineering depart- 
ment, New York, to Miss Daisy Garner, of the A. T. & T. 
Co. 

Miss Margaret Hart, St. Louis, to Walter Day. 

Miss Olga W. Ossberg, New York house, to Frank Ed- 
ward Wilt. 
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HE profitable merchandising of 
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` electrical household and business helps 

ci ) is the aim of every electrical dealer. 

$ 4 The problems involved are similar to 

£ A the profitable selling of any other com- 

i i The successful merchants are those 
: o who advertise. 


To help you make 1915 the best ever 
for fan sales, we have ready for your 
use a most complete line of attractive 
Sales Helps. 

They are shown in our folder en- 


titled “Selling Fans.” If you did not 
get your copy write for it today. 


If you order them they cost you 
nothing—but if you do not, they may 
cost you many a profitable sale. 


Better Line Up with the “Western” 
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OER house like this is as unsan- 1 


itary and dangerous to health as bad drudgery of housework. As you move 


the vacuum-cleaning tool easily over the floors, 

walls, draperies and pictures, every particle of 

dirt and dust and the millions of germs are 

sucked through the tube, then down the pipe 
| _ into the dust pan in the vacuum cleaner down 
_ inthe cellar, . No germs to breathe—not a 
i particle of dirt left behind in this clean way to 
| © clean, and yours is the “home sanitary.” 


RS house this way banishes the 


| 
plumbing. Every time the broom sweeps over ~ |) | ” 
.a part of the floor, or the dust rag goes over | 
walls and pictures, the air is filled with dint, n) 
dust and germs. They get into the lung of f J 
the person doing the cleaning and of every ne a 
else who may come into the room}! A er it 
dusting, they settle down again ready for the 
| 


next cleaning-day disturbance—and your honena 
is never thoroughly cleaned. | 5 


m- e 


f Be just as particular about cleaning methods 


l 
You would not permit bad plumbing in your | | 
home; then why employ these injurious, old- 
fashioned cleaning methods? n 


E p a N le | 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY ~ 
OF BULLETIN NO. 141A. 


It will profit you to learn something 
about the Western Electric Stationary 
Vacuum Cleaner—about the careful 
design and manufacturing methods 
that have made it the cleaner. pre- 
erminent—about the simple mechan- 
ism that cannot get out of order and 
requires practically no attention. 


"i 3 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 "Bell Telephones 4 | 


463 West Street, New York City 


Howes in All Prncwpal Cites of the 
U S. and Canada, Agents Everywhere. 


A Stationary Vacuum Cleaner Advertisement Appearing in the January Issue of House and Garden and the February Issue of Current O pinion 
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The Treasurer’s Department 


By E. R. Gilmore, Assistant Treasurer, Chicago 


HE duty of the treasurer, in brief, is the custody of the title of treasurer. Checks issued by the company re- 
the funds of the Company in America. This duty quired two signatures, one, that of the president or vice- 
involves his responsibility for the making of dis- president, the other, that of the secretary. 

bursements ; his supervision of credits and collections; and The secretary of the company in question was a very 
of insurance, except as to the elegant young man in appear- 
physical condition of the prop- ance, who explained the methods 
erty. A special duty assigned to of handling money by his con- 
the treasurer is the supervision of cern to the inexperienced repre- 
the Company’s charities and con- sentatives of the Western Electric 
tributions. Manufacturing Company. 

It will perhaps be interesting There was thought to be great 
to trace the development of these safety in the system of double 
duties by looking back to the be- _ signatures on checks, and one of 
ginning of the financial depart- the vice-presidents of the cor- 
ment and observing its growth poration was supposed, as part of 
and the definition and limitation his duties, to give considerable at- 
of its functions. tention to countersigning the 

When the Western Electric checks already signed by the 
Manufacturing Company was or- secretary. 
ganized in 1872, its by-laws were Following this model, Colonel 
modeled after those of a large S. G. Lynch, an attaché of Presi- 
manufacturing company in Chi- dent Steger’s office, was elected 
cago, which was considered to be vice-president of the Western 
a thoroughly up-to-date corpora- Electric Manufacturing Com- 
tion. One feature of this organi- pany, his principal function be- 
zation was that ing to coun- 
there was no J. W. Johnston tersign the 
one who held Treasurer checks. M. Q. 
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E. R. Gilmore M. A. Curran C. W. Crankshaw 
Assistant Treasurer General Credit Manager Assistant Treasurer 
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Kellogg was cashier and bookkeeper, handling the money 
and preparing the checks for signature. 

This plan was continued for some years, modified from 
time to time as Mr. Kellogg assumed other duties; and it 
was not until some time in the eighties that the Company 
had a treasurer whose signature alone was authorized. 


John Mason Jackson was the first one who held the title 


of treasurer. In the meantime the general impression that 
a system of double signatures 
was a safeguard had received 
some severe jolts. One in par- 
ticular resulted from the fact 
that the secretary of the 
large corporation above men- 
tioned, in spite of the double- 
signature system, drew out 
$125,000 of the company’s 
money in gold and disap- 
peared. He was arrested, 
however, in Spain, returned 
to Chicago, and pleaded 
guilty to embezzlement. He 
served a term in the Joliet 
Penitentiary, where it is said 
he kept the books of that in- 
stitution in exquisite shape. 

Experience showed that the 
system of double signatures 
resulted in a divided respon- 
sibility, in that one signer 
depended on the other. This 
led to signing in blank by one 
or the other authorized 
signer. There was a change 
in the general opinion on the 
subject, which settled down 
to favor the custom which 
now prevails, that a single 
signature is safer than two 
signatures. M. G. Kellogg, N. 
F. Hansen, B. R. Bulkley and Charles A. Brown, in suc- 
cession, acted as bookkeeper and cashier, doing the routine 
work of the treasurer’s office until Mr. Jackson was elected 
treasurer and the one-signature system was adopted. 

Mr. Jackson was a thorough accountant and an ideal 
treasurer. He continued to exercise both these functions 
until his untimely death, which occurred late in the nine- 
ties. By that time the velume:of the Western Electric 
Company’s business had bécome so large as to call for a 
separation of the duties of the accountant and auditor 
from those of treasurer. In a highly organized business 
it is now generally considered that the department which 
has the custody of the money should be as distinct as pos- 
sible ‘from the accounting department; and such has been 
the practice of the Western Electric Company, in form as 
well as substance, for a number of years past. | 

This division was at first informally recognized to a cer- 
tain extent by the election of assistant treasurers. The 
assistant, during Mr. Jackson’s time looked after the work 
of a routine character, leaving Mr. Jackson to inaugurate 
the system of accounting and auditing, which. was further 
developed by Mr. DuBois, Mr. Halligan, and Mr. Gregory. 

After Mr. Jackson’s death J. W. Johnston was elected 
treasurer, with functions limited to those which pertain to 
the office. Mr. Johnston continued as treasurer until 


J. M. Jackson 
First Tvgasurer of the Western Electric Company 


1905, when he was transferred to the position of manager 
of the Chicago house. F. V. Bennis then became treasurer 
and continued to discharge the duties of the office for four 
years, until early in 1909, at which time Mr. Johnston was 
re-elected treasurer, an office which he still holds. 

The financial operations of the Company require the 
paying out and the collecting of sums of money as large as 
the gross receipts of the larger railroads of the country. 

Unlike the business of the 
railroads, however, the bulk 
of the Western Electric Com- 
pany’s sales are on credit, 
and the treasurer must see to 
it that goods are not sold to 
anyone who will not pay for 
them. 

Not only is the treasurer 
responsible for seeing to it 
that the Company does not 

=: suffer: unreasonable. losses 
from the failure to collect for 

. ` goods sold.. He.is also respon- 
^ < sible -for the -prompt conver- 
- ston’into cash: of the accounts 
resulting from the sale- of 
goods on credit. If accounts 
are not collected promptly, 
the Company’s investment in- 
creases, since accounts due 

from customers make up a 

large part of the investment. 

The object of the Company is 

of course to earn a fair return 

on its total investment. If, 

without an increase in the 

volume of sales, the Com- 

pany’s total investment is in- 

creased by poor collections, it 

follows, since there is no ad- 
ditional profit without additional sales, that the rate of 
profit on the total investment is diminished. 

This credit and collection work is performed at the dif- 
ferent distributing houses by credit managers, who are 
under the direct supervision of the local managers and 
responsible to the treasurer for carrying out the policies 
laid down by the general department. The treasurer 
keeps in touch with this work through the general credit 
manager, who corresponds with the local credit managers 
and frequently visits them to inspect their work and give 
them advice and assistance, reporting to the treasurer. 
M. A. Curran is the Company’s present general credit 
manager. 

The local credit managers are also responsible for 
handling the cash and paying off the employees at their 
respective houses. Usually they have cashiers or assist- 
ants who relieve them of the details of this work: 

The Company has two assistant treasurers reporting to 
Mr. Johnston: C. W. Crankshaw and E. R. Gilmore. Mr. 
Crankshaw assists Mr. Johnston at New York in carrying 
on the financial work, and Mr. Gilmore performs similar 
duties at Chicago and Hawthorne. - 

The treasurer also has charge of placing all kinds of 
insurance and surety bonds. 

He is responsible for the handling of the Company’s 
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payrolls, which is a big 
job, especially at Haw- 
thorne, where different 
departments are paid 
every day in the week 
but one. This takes from 
$25,000 to $50,000 every 
py day. The Com- 
pany’s total annual pay- 
roll amounts to millions 
of dollars. Sometimes 
it has been hard to get 
cash with which to pay 
of. For two or three 
weeks during the panic 
of 1893 the New York 
banks could not furnish 
currency, or did not. It 
was decided to give each 
employee part cash and 
part check. To provide 
the necessary currency, 
the cashier was once or 
twice obliged to go over 
to Nassau Street and 
buy one or two thousand 
dollar bills for a dollar and two cents apiece. Again, in 
1907 the Chicago banks were short of currency, and em- 
plovees had to be satisfied with clearing house certificates. 


| 
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Loading an Express Wagon with Money for Hawthorne's Payroll 


—— For several days the 
ES treasurer did nothing 
all day but sign printed 
t five and ten dollar 
checks payable to the 
order of bearer. 

Of course, the kinds 
of positions held to-day, 
by men whose work 
with the Company be- 
gan in the financial de- 
partment, are many and 
varied; but it is inter- 
esting to see how many 
of our district and dis- 
tributing house man- 
agers received their 
early training in this 
department. Among 
present-day graduates 
of the financial depart- 
ment are: E. P. Clif- 
ford, Eastern district 
manager, New York; F. 
B. Uhrig, Western dis- 
trict manager, Kansas 
City; G. E. Pingree, managing director, London; R. W. 
Van Valkenburgh, manager, Dallas; J. I. Colwell, man- 
ager, Seattle; J. S. Wright, assistant manager, Antwerp. 
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The Credit Men’s Conference at Hawthorne 


HE first general conference of Western Electric 
credit men was held at Hawthorne during the week 


of January 4th-9th. All the distributing houses 


were represented, with three exceptions. 

On Monday, January 4th, after assembling in Chicago 
at 9 o’clock, the conferees proceeded at once to Hawthorne, 
where the first meeting of the week was opened at nine- 
thirty, with an address by M. A. Curran, General Credit 
Manager. Papers were then read by W. E. Rice, of New 
York, and W. B. Wallace, of Atlanta. This, like most 
of the subsequent meetings of the conference, was held in 
the General Merchandise Building. The afternoon was 
devoted to a tour through the Hawthorne Works. 

Tuesday’s meetings were held in the Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago. Papers were read by A. V. Willet, of Dallas, 
E. W. Wolfstyn, of Cincinnati, E. W. Shepard, of Cleve- 
land, and J. J. O’Reilly, of Buffalo. Luncheon was served 
at the University Club, where Frederick P. Vose, Secre- 
tary of the Chicago Electrical Credit Association, deliv- 
ered an address upon “Personality in Business.” 

The evening was devoted to a grand bowling tourna- 
ment at the Chicago Athletic Club. 

On Wednesday the conference met for the day at Haw- 
thorne. The day’s papers were read by L. R. Browne, 
Philadelphia ; G. Williamson, New York; W. A. Williford, 
St. Louis: I. D. Warrington, Pittsburgh; and E. L. Myers, 
Omaha. In the evening the party saw a performance of 
“Potash and Perlmutter.” 


Thursday morning’s meetings were held in Chicago. 
After the reading and discussion of papers by H. R. Wei- 
siger, of Richmond, E. R. Gilmore, of Chicago, and J. H. 
Kelly, of Seattle, the conferees repaired to the Union 
League Club for luncheon. Edmond D. Hulbert, Vice- 
President of the Merchants Loan and Trust Company, 
delivered an address upon the Federal Reserve Act. The 
afternoon was devoted to a sightseeing tour of Chicago. 


Meetings at Hawthorne occupied all day Friday.. The 
morning’s papers were read by W. H. McNulty, of Minne- 
apolis, John Bray, of San Francisco, and R. P. Tracy, of 
Boston. At the afternoon meeting, W. P. Sidley, Vice- 
President and General Counsel, delivered an address upon 
“Some Legal Phases of the Credit Man’s Job.” The 
conferees also heard general talks by Gerard Swope, 
Vice-President and General Sales Manager, and O. D. 
Street and E. W. Rockafellow, Assistant General Sales 
Managers. 


On Friday evening occurred the culminating event of 
the week, the big banquet at the University Club. Never- 
theless, they were all on hand at 9 o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing for the last session, at which papers were read by 
Messrs. C. E. Vandel, of Kansas City, I. E. Stiles, of 
Chicago, and W. F. Gibbs, of Los Angeles. After a very 
impressive talk by J. W. Johnston, Treasurer, Mr. Curran 
then delivered the closing address of the conference. 
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FIRST GENERAL CONFERENCE OF WESTERN ELECTRIC CREDIT MEN, CHICAGO, JANUARY 4th-9th, 1915 


Standing, left to right:—G. Williamson, New York; E. L. Myers, Omaha; W. B. Wallace, Atlanta; E. W. Shepard, Cleveland; J. 
H. Kelly, Seattle; John Bray, San Francisco; J. J. O'Reilly, Buffalo; A. V. Willett, Dallas; H. R. Weisiger, Richmond; E. T. Martner, 


Chicago; W. M. Leighton, Atlanta; W. F. Gibbs, Los Angeles. 


Sitting, left to right:—I. D. Warrington, Pittsburgh; I. E. Stiles, Chicago; W. E. Rice, New York; E. R. Gilmore, Chicago; M. A. 
Curran, General Credit Manager; L. R. Browne, Philadelphia; R. P. Tracy, Boston; E. W. Wolfstyn, Cincinnati; C. E. Vandel, Kansas 


City; W. H. McNulty, Minneapolis. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON THE CONFERENCE 


The bowling tournament was a handicap affair. The districts 
ranked as follows, in average scores per man for three games: 
Central, 579; Southern, 576; Eastern, 565; Pacific, 537; Western, 
527. The three highest individual scores were 674, bv Stiles, of 
Chicago; 638, by Martner, of Chicago, and 625, by Wolfstyn, of 
Cincinnati. 


After the adjournment of the Thursday morning session, the con- 
ferees made a grand tour of the Chicago house, visiting such famous 
resorts as Mahogany Row and Oak Alley. They then went to the 
Chicago board of trade, where B. C. Sammons, Vice-President of 
the Corn Exchange National Bank, escorted them upon the trading 
floor. The wheat pit was in a turmoil on account of the rising 
prices, and the scene was a fascinating one. 


After luncheon on Thursday the conferees visited the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank, where they met Vice-President 
Ralph Van Vechten and other bank officials. After a tour of this 
immense institution they proceeded to the offices of the Chicago 
Telephone Company, where they met President B. E. Sunny. They 
were introduced by Vice-President Alonzo Burt, whom they had met 
at luncheon. 


There were forty-two present at the grand banquet on Friday 
night. As is usual upon such occasion, the congregational singing 


was under the precentorship of Harry L. Creatore Grant, the greatest 
musical director that was ever sales manager at Chicago. Guided 
by his magnetic baton, the choristers rendered such up-to-the-minute 
hits as “Happy Hottentots” and “Good-bye, Dolly Gray” with telling 
effect. 


Peloubet and Sheridan, Hawthorne’s famous “brother act,” en- 
tertained with songs, stories, and recitations. Mr. Spamer played 
the piano, and W. E. Rice, New York’s credit manager, sang two 
songs, the first by request, the second by mistake. Mr. Vose’s many 
anecdotes of his varied and active career contributed greatly to the 
evening’s festivities. 


A very important feature of the evening was the reading, by Mr. 
Williamson, of a paper, entitled “Closing the Account.” No dis- 
cussion followed. If you want a copy of this paper, apply at the 
NEWS Offices. 


Mr. Stiles, who made the high individual score in the bowling 
tournament, was presented with a for-sure silver cup, suitably en- 
graved. 


Tt was the credit men’s first experience in the way of a genera! 
conference, and their comments leave no doubts as to whether they”) 
have another one next year. Some ardent spirits are clamoring for 
another one next month. 


Our Exhibit at the San Francisco Fair 


Joamswi (tor fet phate op Doh Hand 


Photographs taken by A. G. Kingman, of the Advertising Department, showing how the Western Electric booth at the Paname- 


Pacific International Exposition looked late in December. 
stand that is to be a conspicuous feature of the exhibit. 


The right-hand picture shows the framework of the enormous telephone desk ' 
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The Western's Five-Star Employees. 
Each of these men has been with the 
Company 35 years or more 


W. H. Weber F. W. Loehr 
Dept. 2334, Hawthorne Dept. 2302, Hawthorne 


C. E. Scribner 
Chief Engineer 


HEN you see one of the Western Electric family 
looking as proud as the drum major in a negro 
band don’t waste good astonishment wondering 

why. Just take another look and you will notice that he 
is wearing a neat gold button bearing the W. E. mono- 
gram. It is ome of the service buttons given out by the 
Company the first of the year to all employees with a con- 
tinuous employment record of ten years or more with the 
Western (service with associated companies not included). 
If the button has no stars upon it, it represents a service 
of from 10 to 15 years; one star, 15 to 20 years; two 
stars, 20 to 25 years; three stars, 25 to 30 years; four stars, 
30 to 35 years; five stars 35 years or over. 

Out of a total of 1,339 buttons distributed 884 went to 
Hawthorne and 302 to New York. The remaining 152 
were secured by representatives of the various other 
houses. Hawthorne has 23 persons who have been with 
the Company continuously for over 30 years, four of these 
having service records of over 35 years. New York has 
six over 30 years, two of these having served over 35 years. 
Kansas City is the only other house having a representa- 
tive in any class above the 25 to 30 year division. It has 
one man in the 30 to 35 year class. | 

One hundred and twenty-six of the buttons went to 
women and 1,213 to men. 

Miss Josephine Bailey, of the C., R. & I. Shops, Haw- 
thorne, has the distinction of being the only woman who 
has been with the Western over 30 years. 

Accompanying this article is a summary of the buttons 
presented at the various houses, classified according to the 
recipients’ years of service. Over each column is shown 
4 photograph of the button presented to that class. 

The youth of most of our “veterans” is one of the things 
that strikes an observer forcibly. That, if you will stop 
to think of it, means something :—It means that the Com- 
pany is a mine of opportunities for young men—men in 
their full vigor, at the age when they are most in demand 


Button, Button 
Who’s Got a Button? 


The Company’s New Service 


Badges 


`G. E. Perlewits 
Dept. 2300, Hawthorne 


J. B. Barchfield 


New York 


J. C. McDonnell 
Western Trafic Mgr. 


by other companies and when it is easy for them to make 


a change if they consider it to their advantage. A “vet- 


eran” summed up the situation very definitely when one 
cf the youngsters frivolously referred to his “G. A. R. 
button.” 

“<q, A. R? is right, sonny,” he remarked, “and it stands 
for ‘got a reason.’ If you ever grow a reason of your own 
you will find that there are lots and lots of other reasons 
for sticking to the W. E., and each of them shows that this 
button is the badge of wisdom, representing a long head 
as well as a long service. After you have used your rea- 
son long enough to pay back to the Company some of the 
money it is investing in you now, when you’re of mighty 
little use to it, you will be about eligible for the pension 
fund. And that pension fund, you’ll find, is another and 
a very substantial reason.” 

It is that spirit which has landed so many of the “old- 
timers” in the higher positions—loyalty to the Company 
and confidence in it. That sounds decidedly altruistic, 
but really it is pure selfishness—not the mean petty sort 
that everyone despises, but a broad intelligent selfishness, 
which realizes that success for the individual can only re- 
sult from co-operation with the many. When a man has a 
brain big enough to be worth any money to anybody, it 
is big enough to appreciate his employer’s viewpoint as 
well as his own. That gives him a feeling of confidence 
which leads him to tackle his job with renewed interest 
and enthusiasm—a determination to get out of it all there 
is in it. And he gets it. 

That is loyalty to the Company— intelligent selfishness 
—a realization of the fact that no business concern can 
afford to advance men who do not in turn do their utmost 
to advance the business. Such loyalty the Western Elec- 
tric has always appreciated. It is the man “in line for 
the job” who gets it when a vacancy occurs—7f he has 
done his part and prepared himself for it. In any event 
it goes to somebody in the Company when it is at all pos- 
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/ No star 
button 


1 star 
button 


Table Showing Distribution of 
Various Classes of Service Buttons 
at Hawthorne and Among the 
Houses. 


Service 


5 star 
button 


4 star 
button 


3 star 
button 


2 star 
button 


Service 35 


‘ Service Service Service Service 

House 10 to 15 yrs. 15to20yrs. 20 to 25 yrs. 25to30yrs. 30 to 35yrs. yrs.& over Total 
Hawthorne . ................. 500 212 90 60 19 4 885 
Chicago o y eisdea tenaaa i 27 17 ae 3 0 0 52 
Atlanta . ............... TO 2 1 1 0 0 0 4 
Boston . heed des Geren Bees 1. 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Cincinnati . .................. 7 0 1 0 0 0 8 
Dallas sso tats nett Grace ex 4 0 0 0 0 0 4 
Denver . .............0ceeeeee 6 0 0 0 0 0 6 
Kansas City ................. S 1 0 0 1 0 10 
Minneapolis. ................. 2 0 0 1 0 0 3 
New York ...............000. 171 89 29 ri 4 2 302 
Omaha . vos ods dw acveta mods 5 0 0 0 0 0 5 
Philadelphia . ................ 24 2 1 0 0 0 27 
Pittsburgh ..................0. 12 0 0 0 0 0 12 
Richmond . .................. 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 
San Francisco ................ 12 1 0 0 0 0. 13 
Seattle . ...........0.. cee eee 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 
St. Louis .................... 3 1 0 0 0 0 4 
787 324 127 71 24 6 1,339 


sible to find such a person. An outsider is absolutely the 
last choice. And that is loyalty from the Company. 
Now you understand why the “legion of honor” wear 


The 
Maui Telephone 
System 


By E. R. Murray 


San Francisco 


their buttons so proudly. They are one friend’s mark of 
recognition to another friend—the Company’s apprecia- 
tion of their intelligent and loyal service. 


The Chief 


O perator 


Western Electric Switchboard, Maui Tel. Co. 


N a recent visit to the Hawaiian Islands I made a 
side trip to one of the most beautiful and scenic 
islands of the group, the Island of Maui. In the 

picturesque towns of Paia, Wailuku, and Lahaina, are lo- 
cated the exchanges of the Maui Telephone Company. 
Their central offices are about 15 miles apart, and the re- 
spective towns form the center of vast pineapple and sugar 
plantations. 

E. B. Larley, the manager of this modern telephone 
plant, is especially proud of his well-designed cabling sys- 


tem, which is the signal feature of the outside plant ar- 
rangement. The switchboards are Western Electric type 
1220 magneto, each equipped with associated protective 
apparatus and cabinets. 

The accompanying photograph shows a portion of the 
Wailuku exchange, manned by proficient Kanaka oper- 
ators. In the other photograph is shown Chief Operator 
William Kahalawailua, who has faithfully served the Maui 
Telephone Company since the day of its opening, April 5, 
1890. Native women operators are unknown on the island. 
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Some Old Time Pictures—Anybody Here That You Know? 


Winding and Insulating Department, Clinton Street, in 1884. Western Electric Baseball Team at Washington Park, Chicago, 


_ None of this group is now with the Company. The man in front in 1886 

is the foreman, F. C. Du Plain, the father of G. J. Du Plain, present Of this group four are still with the Company. The man at the 
foreman of the insulating and twisting department in the C., R. & left is W. Miller, department 2298, Hawthorne. J. C. McDonnell, 
l. Shops. The third woman from the right in the second row is department 1470, Hawthorne, is the man holding the catcher’s mask. 
Miss Carrie Groshens, who was retired on a pension about two The fourth man from the right in the front row is W. B. Barron, 
years ago. The second man from the right in the back row is John department 4516, Hawthorne. The boy seated in front is B. S. Culp, 
Shaw, also recently pensioned. now stores manager at the Chicago House. 


Shop Foremen’s Staff 


Manueffel, Culley,t 
at Clinton Street in 
1904 


Roost, Sage, McArthur, 
Consuer, Reiser, Diller, 
Butler. Fifth row— 
Tompkins, Clark, Quig- 
leyt Allen, Miss Em- 
rich, Du Plain,t Miss 
Bailey,+ Lancaster,t 
Wise,t Shaffert, Yar- 
brough, Jacoby.+ Front 
row—Gardner, Homer, 
Schaberg,+ Ellsworth, 
Herrlein,+ Rose, Tal- 
ley, Klingeman, Hen- 
derson. 
*Pensioned January 
1, 1915. 
g Taas a {Still in W. E. em- 
row—Miller,t Oehring,t ploy. 


Top row (l. to r.)— 
Ross, Ludwig* Hop- 
kins, Lawson, O'Neil, 
Emmons, Puffer,* Niel- 
sen, Tegerdine, Scholes, 
Gehrke. Second row— 
Park, Allenbrandt, En- 
gel, Kenny, Sass, Web- 
er,t Smola,t Reeves, 
Pierce,t Gould. Third 
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zest Hawthorne Foremen’s Staff in 1904. Taken Before the Main Shop Office Staff in May, 1904. 

Ov! Shops Were Moved from Clinton Street. Top row, left to right:—Horn,t Crawford, Gauthier,t Hopf,t 
deg J two of this group are still with the Company—S. C. Wiley, Hanson, Denness. Middle row:—Weaterman, Jessup, Hopkins, Johkn- 
row, and GQ? È Hawthorne, who stands at the left end of the back son,t Benson,t Goodell, Hedrick. Front row:—Wells, Cary, Puchta, 
in the frost. J. Du Plain, department 3300, the second from the left Sage, Anderson, Tewkesbury. 

ee t Still in W. E. employ. 
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Carter H. Harrison, Mayor 
City of Chicago 


URING January Mayor Carter H. Harrison ap- 
proved of the awarding of the 1915 incandescent 
lamp contract for the City of Chicago to the West- 

ern Electric Company. This contract amounts to over 
$100,000, and besides representing the largest incandes- 
cent lamp contract the Company has ever handled, it also 
means that Western Electric-Sunbeam Mazda lamps will 
be used in the largest Type C installation in the United 
States. 

This is not the first time the Western Electric Company 

has been awarded the lamp contract of the City of Chi- 


Chicago House Secures 
Largest Incandescent 
Lamp Contract 
In the History 
of the Western Electric 
Company 


City Hall, Chicago 
Holabird and Roche, Arch'ts 


cago. In fact, we have had this contract for the last four 
years. With the introduction, however, in 1914, of the 
Mazda Type C street series incandescent lamp (which is 
a high candle power gas-filled Mazda lamp, replacing the 
are lamp), the City’s contract for 1915 becomes many 
times larger than in former years. 

In awarding this contract, Mayor Harrison has pursued 
the policy of favoring a local Chicago concern after qual- 
ity, price and the proper safeguarding of the City’s inter- 
ests had been considered. 


Western Electric-Pittsfield Spark Plugs Used 
by Famous Drivers 


HE following letter from F. S. Duesenberg, designer 
of the well-known Duesenberg motor, is striking 
evidence of the favor in which Western Electric- 

Pittsfield plugs are held by automobile experts: 


“Des Moines, Iowa, 
Nov. 19, 1914. 
Western Electric Company, Chicago. 

GENTLEMEN: Recently I had the pleasure of being with 
our racing team at Minneapolis and was informed that 
the spark plugs you furnished us were used in our cars 
at Sioux City and in four other important races, and that 
they gave absolute satisfaction under this hard service. 
... Some Western Electric-Pittsfield plugs were used 
by Alley in the car with which we broke the world’s 100- 
mile record at Minneapolis on October 24th. 

I have instructed my brother to use whatever number 
of your plugs we may have on hand in the Corona race 
on Thanksgiving day. 

Yours very truly, 
[Signed] F. S. DUESENBERG.” 


Driver Eddy O’Donnell came in a close second in the 
Corona race, using Western Electric-Pittsfield mica-porce- 
lain spark plugs. 


Best Star Orders of Interest, Dec. 14 to Jan. 9 


FIRST GROUP 
Chicago 


WO carloads of red cedar poles, 8,000 fir cross-arms, 
2,460 mast arms, 827 cast iron columns, 8,500 ma- 
chine bolts, 10,000 galvanized washers, 5,000 lag 

bolts, 15,000 carriage bolts, 5,000 galvanized strain plates, 
12,000 cross-arm braces, 3,000 strain insulators, 30,000 
glass insulators, 50,000 locust pins, 2,700 galvanized pole 
locks, 2,700 galvanized rope clamps, and 51,000 feet of 
core weatherproof finish rope. 

—H. D. Haring. 


SECOND GROUP 
Philadelphia 


One central office equipment consisting of 6 positions 
arranged for 340 lines. 
—Office. 
THIRD GROUP 
Richmond 


One 2-section, 6-position No. 1 switchboard. 
— W. Lancaster & Office. 
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Power Apparatus for the Exposition Exchange 
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Distributing Frames, Exposition Telephone Exchange 


The Telephone System of the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Western Electric Telephone Apparatus for San Francisco’s Big Fair * 


N one respect the telephone system of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, which opens this month, is out of 


th 


eordinary. The huge size of the exposition necessi- 


tated the installation of such a large number of telephone 
lines that a special switchboard was necessary to operate 


them. 


Consequently 


the system is not 


operated directly by 
the local telephone a 
company, but is run 
by the exposition 


A ATY 
oficials as a large A "i | $i 
private branch ex- __ i Hit -l 
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change, e 
The exposition asa a 
grounds have a 


frontage of over 
two miles on the 
Bay of San Fran- 


cisco, 


the residential sec- 
hon of the city. The 


and adjoin 


area enclosed is 625 
and for refer. Main Switchboard, Made by the Western Electric Company, for the Telephone Ex- 1,000 lines, at the 


acres, 


ence is divided into 


four sections: the Zone, on the east, devoted to amuse- 


ment 


features; the Exhibit Buildings Section in the cen- 


gu comprising thirteen large buildings; west of this the 
ales and Foreign Sites Section, and the Live Stock Ex- 


hibits 


Section, athletic field, and race track. 


ke are 150 buildings in the Zone. In the exhibit 

with a there will probably be some 2,000 exhibit booths, 

buj ik small detached buildings adjacent to the exhibit 

uildings, 

ings ates and Foreign Sites will contain 200 build- 
ot varying sizes, and on the Stock Exhibit Section, 
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Exposi 


ITOR’S NOTE: This article is based upon a paper by Alex- 


M ` $ z . 
n Birney, Assistant Engineer, Panama-Pacific International 
1on Company. 


change of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


athletic field, and race track there will be twenty-five 
buildings. 

The telephone distribution system, except in the district 
west of the States and Foreign Sites, is underground, and 
the telephone cables are run in the same conduit with the 
light and power 
cables. 

In order to esti- 
mate the number of 
subscribers’ lines 
necessary, studies 
were made of each 

TS section of the 
Wi = F grounds by the en- 
ALUT BL i gineers of both the 

t 4, - ae «Pacific Telephone & 
ey Telegraph Com- 
ee èë Pany and the expo- 
sition company. As 
a result of these in- 
vestigations the ex- 
position officials 
prepared to handle 


T 


same time laying 
out the underground system so that the plant could 
readily be enlarged if necessary. 

In the States and Foreign Sites, where there are some 
200 buildings scattered in an area of one-half a square 
mile, a large cable has been looped into several of the 
larger buildings and connected to feeder cables for other 
important buildings. Where the service requirements do 
uot warrant a cable to a building it is connected, by means 
of weatherproof wires, to the nearest building connected 
tu a feeder cable. 

In the Zone the concession buildings are located on one 
long street, and subscribers are connected by means of 
weatherproof wires running in rings along the backs of 
buildings and fences. These terminate in feeder cables, 
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which in turn are fed into the main cable handling the 
district. 

The underground system has required 41,000 feet of 
cable, of which 4,500 feet is 400 pair. The trunk line 
connecting the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company’s 
system with the exposition exchange has a capacity of 
1,200 pairs. The central office is located in the Food Prod- 
ucts Building, and covers an area of 2,400 square feet. 
The switchboard is made up of five sections, or fifteen 
positions, of Western Electric standard No. 1 type switch- 
board, the equipment including a complete storage battery 
plant with charging generator and ringing machines. In 
addition to the main board there is a No. 8 chief operator’s 
desk and a 4-position information desk. The switchboard 
will also have 200 incoming and 60 outgoing trunks. 
There is an operators’ rest room, which contains all mod- 
ern conveniences. 

To care for the needs of the public and those partici- 
pants who do not have telephones, thirty-six pay stations 
have been installed. The equipment of these pay stations 
consists of from five to ten booths, according to the loca- 
tion, connected to Western Electric standard No. 4 P.B.X. 
switchboards. A station is located in each of the exhibit 
palaces, and the balance are located at points selected for 
their accessibility. At these stations one can be connected 
direct with the system of the Pacific Tel. & Tel. Company 
and its associated companies. These stations will also be 
used as registration and information bureaus, and ten- 
word messages, in telegram form, will be received, regis- 
tered at the main office, and delivered at any of the pay 
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A Typical Manhole and Duct Line. The dry climate and tem- 
porary nature of the installation made it possible to construct the 
manholes of wood 


stations to persons calling for them in the name of the 
person addressed. These messages will be handled at the 
main office by special operators at the information desk. 

Long distance calls to and from the exposition grounds 
will be handled direct, by the regular long distance 
switchboard of the local telephone company. The quality 
of the telephone service within the exposition grounds has 
been assured by arrangement whereby the Pacific Tel. & 
Tel. Company supplies its regular operators for the ex- 
position exchange. 


Platinum—Where It Comes From and How the Western 
Electric Company Uses It 
By F. G. Austin, Assistant General Purchasing Agent 


LATINUM was first discovered in a Spanish mine of 
South America early in the sixteenth century, from 
which source it received its name, “Platina del 

Pinto” (little silver from the River Pinto). The ore is now 
found in various parts of the world, but the richest de- 
posits are those of the Ural Mountains, which have been 
worked under the supervision of the Russian government 
since 1828. 

The platinum of commerce is obtained entirely from 
alluvial” deposits, at depths varying from six to forty 
feet, the sand and gravel of former river beds being sub- 
jected to a series of screenings and washings to effect the 
separation of the ore. The yield of the ore per ton of gravel 
seldom exceeds six grams (less than 3-16 of an ounce), and 
deposits yielding less than three grams per ton are rarely 
worked with profit. 

Between eighty and ninety per cent. of the present 
world’s supply is derived from the alluvial deposits of the 
Ural Mountains, although many of the gold-bearing gravel 
beds of the world yield traces of platinum, and a few, 
most notably those in Colombia, S. A., have given promise 
of attaining commercial importance. The physical and 


~ * “Alluvial” is the term applied to matter deposited, as sediment, 
by running water. 


chemical properties of the ore make its detection and ex- 
traction far more difficult than the more easily recognized 
and separable gold, so it is possible that much of the ore 
has been lost in the black sand washings of gold placer 
deposits. This is especially true of the alluvial deposits 
of the Pacific coast in California and Oregon, where the 
platinum occurs in a finely divided form. 

Platinum ore is usually found in the form of rounded 
or flattened grains, or “sand,” occasionally in irregular 
lumps the size of peas; large nuggets are very rare—the 
largest as yet found weighing twenty-one pounds. The 
ore has a metallic lustre and is distinguished by its steel 
gray color; shining light gray streak when rubbed on a 
hard white surface; high specific gravity (16 to 19 times 
as heavy as its own volume of water) ; infusibility in the 
hottest blast furnaces, and insolubility in any single acid. 

Platinum occupies a unique position among metals. 
When pure, and in compact form, it is tin white in color. 
It combines the highest specific gravity and highest fusing 
(melting) point of any single metal in commercial use. 
Its specific gravity is 21.5; it is therefore twice as heavy 
as silver and nearly three times as heavy as cast iron. A 
temperature of 1755° Centigrade or 3191° Fahrenheit is 
necessary to fuse the metal, hence it is unaffected by tem- 
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SOME WESTERN ELECTRIC APPARATUS THAT EMPLOYS PLATINUM 


The metal ss used for contact points (within the circles) on all of the apparatus except the Lamps. 


In these, the “Leading-In” Wires 


are of Platinum 


peratures attained in the hottest of blast furnaces. This 
valued property has led to the extensive use of the metal 
in the construction of electric resistance furnaces and in 
pyrometers for measuring high temperatures. 

Platinum is a good conductor of both heat and elec- 
tricity—it expands and contracts under variations of tem- 
perature less than any other metal. Because of these 
properties, together with its high fusing point and non- 
oxidability (non-“rusting” properties), it is the best metal 
available for conducting electric current into glass vacuum 
apparatus. 

Platinum is almost as soft as copper and ductile as gold. 
It can be easily rolled into sheets so thin that a thousand 
of them piled on top of each other would not exceed an 
inch in height. It is frequently drawn in the form of wire 
to sizes less than one one-thousandth part of an inch in 
diameter. 

For use as “spider lines” in optical instruments, plati- 
num is drawn by a special process to diameters as small 
as 6/100,000 of an inch. Such wire is nearly invisible to 
the unaided eye, and a strand of it of sufficient length to 
encirele the earth at the equator would, in volume, be 
equal to a bar one inch in diameter by six inches in length. 

The metal is used in many chemical manufacturing 
processes, notably in the manufacture of anhydrous sul- 
phuric -acid.: Platinum is also widely used in dentistry 
for fillings, in surgery for cauteries and hypodermic 
needles, in the manufacture of jewelry, and in photog- 


raphy. Another application of the metal is its use in the 
preparation of X-ray apparatus. 

The telephone, telegraph and, in fact, almost all elec- 
trical instruments, are yearly making heavier demands 
upon the limited supply of platinum. In these industries, 
it is chiefly used for contact points in electric circuits, and 
this service means a large actual loss of the metal, as it 1s 
slowly dissipated in the miniature ares formed between 
the contact points at each opening of the electric circuit. 


The Western Electric Company uses platinum exten- 
sively in the manufacture of telephone apparatus, in the 
form of contact points for desk stands, drops, signals, re- 
lays, spring jacks, ringing and listening keys, etc. It is 
also used for the leading-in wires in Sunbeam Mazda 
lamps. For telegraph apparatus it is used for contacts, 
principally on relays and keys. 

The history of platinum and its by-metals during the 
past twenty years has been a varied, and, at intervals, a 
stormy one. About eighteen years ago, its price was as 
low as $6 a troy ounce. So greatly has the demand for it 
increased in recent vears that the price to-day is between 
$43 and $44 a troy ounce. 

There has been an endless endeavor on the part of chem- 
ists and research laboratories to replace platinum, but the 
fact remains that there is as yet no substitute that em- 
bodies all the qualities of this metal. It is preéminent 
among the precious metals, having all the noble qualities 
of gold, and excelling it in many respects. 
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GOSSIP. GATHERED BY THE DISTRIBUTING. ‘HOUSE * CORRESPONDENTS 


San Francisco 
C. L. Huyck, Correspondent 


The sales department, skippered by Mr. Berry, held its . 


annual “Review and Resolve” conference on the last three 
days of 1914. Mr. Berry gave 1914 the hook and led 1915 
into the spotlight; Mr. Sherman impressed us as never 
before with that sniff-ful, scoff-ful subject, “Sales and 
Stores Co-operation,” and Mr. Leggett cited extracts from 
George Ade and Rudyard Kipling to prove that 1915 will 
be a good year. It was the best conference yet. 


The usual foreign talent has been imported to help us in 
our inventory, with the result that we run across refer- 
ences to “Saxon” guards and “Clattering” compound and 
other previously unsuspected items of stock. 


A prevalent question is “Who’s got the button?” allud- 
ing, of course, to the ten-year service emblems. Fourteen 
San Francisco employees have earned the right to appear 
in the “Our Oldest Families” column—a good showing 
considering that we, as a house, are still in our early teens. 


F. H. Leggett, Pacific Coast Manager, has been elected 
President of the San Francisco Electrical Development 
and Jovian League for the Exposition Year of 1915. 
Immediately after that he won another golfing cup at the 
Del Monte Jobbers’ Convention. At this point, the News 
correspondent intervened, with great presence of mind, 
and prevailed upon the reckless man to save something 
for future numbers of the magazine. 


New York has detailed A. G. Kingman to superintend 
the installation of the Western Electric Company’s exhibit 
at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. He is 
provided with a pass, and some of our human bulletin- 
boards have even seen him drawing money from the 
cashier. 

As a boy, did you ever apply your eye to the center 
field fence or scuttle under a circus tent? Do you recall 
your feelings when vou learned that some people, like 
reporters, were actually PAID for their attendance? 
That’s how we feel about Kingman. 


Cincinnati 

J. F. Dohan, Correspondent 
On December 30th the Cincinnati Telephone Society, 
which includes many Western Electric men among its 
members, gave a dinner in its new quarters. After the 
pangs of hunger had been somewhat allayed, our peerless 
toastmaster, Joe Heintzman, proceeded to roast all the 
celebrities present, not sparing even our own good boss. 
Mr. Milner responded gracefully. The Telephone Glee 
Club then rendered some close—very close—harmony. 
W. L. Sioussat, our stores manager, was very much in 
evidence, wearing his customary broad grin. Another 
distinguished guest was S. H. Kitchen, manager of the 

Middletown (Ohio) Telephone Company. 


Kansas City 


C. L. Wells, Correspondent 


The first quarter of the Western Electric Bowling 
League season has just ended, with the following results: 


Team Won Lost 
Blue Bells ............. T 2 
Sunbeams ............. 5 4 
Evereadys ............. 4 5 
Autoducts ............. 2 7 


The Blue Bell crowd have been “hitting Louie” more 
consistently than their ri- 
vals, but the Autoducts 
have been putting in secret 
practice, the Sunbeams are 
still smiling, and the 
Evereadys are expected to 
flash something soon. 


Here is a picture of our 
bicycle specialist, Joe Ross. 
After winning several ama- 
teur road races in Kansas 
City, Joe went over to St. 
Louis and annexed fourth 
place in à twenty-six-mile 
event in which there were 
more than 100 entries. Joe 
is “Western Electric Qual- 
ity” on the bike. 


Martin Oberlander will be sorry to learn that Santa 
Claus left Charley Talmage a set of golf clubs this year. 
Mr. Talmage says his caddying days are over. From now 
on he intends to play. 


St. Louis 
F. W. Cherry, Correspondent 

Our genial city salesman, A. B. Spicer, called upon a 
butcher prospect of foreign extraction, who was in the 
market for a 5 h.p., a.c. motor. After the preliminary 
chat and price skirmish, our friend told A. B. he had 
been quoted the very low price of $117 for a single phase 
motor. Whereupon Spicer pointed out to him the ten- 
dency on the part of the selling fraternity to take advan- 
tage of the innocent. “Why,” said he, “I will show you 
that I am different: I will make you a price of $72 and 
throw in two more phases. Mine is a three phase motor 
—sign here.” And he did. 


The St. Louis Advertising Men’s League, during its 
annual convention and election of officers at the St. Louis 
City Club, departed from the usual by having an oratori- 
cal contest by long distance telephone. One of the candi- 
dates was in Dallas, and several others were in points 
throughout Missouri. Each speaker was allowed five 
minutes, and a direct line was leased for him. Each 
judge was provided with a receiver. Between speeches 
motion pictures portrayed the contesting candidates. 
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Philadelphia 
L. R. Browne, Correspondent 
HAPPY THOUGHTS FOR HAWTHORNE 

Mr. McQuaide gave the members of the service depart-' 
ment tickets for Billy Sunday’s recent revival meetings 
in Philadelphia—doubtless in the hope of converting a 
few. They have all needed it, for they said more than a 
few prayers when Hawthorne wanted eight weeks to 
deliver a few jack spacers and other small items. 


Billy Sunday has converted more than the service de- 
partment. The entire warehouse force now address each 
other as “Mister” So-and-So—no more nicknames. 


PHILADELPHIA ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


At the last monthly meeting, our association held its 
annual election of officers, and, much to its credit, elected 
our shop foreman, W. J. Segelken, president; H. J. Mce- 


Knight, vice-president; L. R. Browne,” treasurer, and - 


R. L. Colfax and C. M. Wiest, secretaries. 

Just watch our Philadelphia club grow. It was only 
a baby in the fall of 1914, but it is growing fast, and if 
there is any branch house that thinks it can play any kind 
of sport, just let us know. 


*“Much to its credit”—and he the correspondent !—Eb. 


Our basket ball team is still on top with honors. The 
team suffered the absence of their center and forward men 
during the holiday games, which was certainly the cause 
of the team’s first defeat. 


The pool elimination tournament has come to a close, 
and, as luck would have it, our newest salesman, H. 
Harter, won the cup. The contest proved to be such a 
success that we are about to start a second one. 


It was on the Monday night before Christmas that all 
the good bowlers at Philadelphia got together in the regu- 
lar league game and rolled for the Christmas turkey. All 
the married men took off their coats and collars, got down 
to hard work, and did their best for that bird. When 
they counted up the scores and found that our purchasing 
department assistant, Fred Williams, had won it, there 
were great noises, as it seems Fred gets a lot of things 
without working hard for them. George Crosset got the 
box of cigars. 

The bowling league promises to be a huge suctess, and 
from the following report you can see that we have quite 
a lot of frisky players. Now, New York, open your heart 
and give us a game. 


HIGHEST TEN MEN 


Pos. Name Pins Av. Games 
l. Segelken ........... 4707 174-9 29 
2. Barnwell ........... 5799 161-3 36 
3. Towes ..........05. 4725 157-15 30 
4. Martin ............. 4545 156-21 29 
5. Firman ............ 4783 154-9 31 
6. Wiest .....-.....2.- 4555 151-25 30 
7. Louchs ............. 5349 148-21 36 
8. Crosset ..------.--: 4642 145-2 32 
9. Creamer ........... 4467 144-3 31 

10. Cann ......---..0e- 2567 142-11 18 


TEAM STANDING TEAM HIGH SINGLE 


. : % 
Accting. & scsxayees 25 8 757 Martin 207 
Sbu, s caawkaascaty 26 10 shoe Crosset ....... 211 
APPS: 4- Sout erey 23 10 .697 Tewis . ....... 206 
Royalty . aseensa. 19 17 028 Louchs. ...... 198 
NSP Us: terrimi iasi 18 18 500 Neelys: sos.cess 211 
Wareh’se . ......... 15 18 454 Cann . aenea’ 193 
Mtnce. . aesan’ 6 27 .182 Hess eseese 175 
SOTOS 4. was eurcawte te 6 30 167 Lozier ........ 197 
First High Three Individual Games:...... Firman a dcaceeeeats 567 
+ Second High Three Individual Games:..... Segelken . ....... 559 
Highest Single Gameé:....ccccecnsccccces Barnwell. ....... 217 
Lowest Single Gameé:.c.ccccsccacsseacees McBride . ....... 55 
Nezt Lowest Single Gameé:.........00008: Murray e cae ses 66 


HIGH INDIVIDUAL GAMES 


Barnwell: 217, 207, 200, 200; Segelken: 212, 203, 200; 
Crosset: 211, 211; Firman: 217; Neely: 210; Martin: 207; 
Tewis: 206. 


SOME MORE BLUSHING VIOLETS 


Please, Mr. Editor, don’t close the Matrimonial Bureau 
until we Philadelphia girls get in our bid for some of these 
bachelors around the circuit. 

You see, we have just begun to realize that in this age 
of competition it’s bootless business to sit around and wait 
for some plumed Sir Knight on his snow-white charger to 
hunt us up and beg us to become his liege lady. The 
thing to do these days is to ADVERTISE, and get before 
the bachelor public. 

We feel that we are handicapped by Mr. Wolff’s appar- 
ent preference for Boston (we congratulate him on his 
good taste), and by Atlanta’s “distance” cry. Those 
eleven Atlanta bachelors surely must be from the far, far 
North, for we know that no true Southerner would permit 
such a small thing as “distance” to come between him and 
his choice. 


It looks like “Westward Ho!” for us. F. O. 


Richmond 


W. Lancaster, Correspondent 


Our local sales conference on the 6th, 7th and 8th of 
January was a sort of Progressive Hearts affair, where 
each of the conferees of the general department left his 
heartiest thoughts and passed silently during the night to 
the next house south. 

Mr. King and Mr. Thomson occupied the first day’s 
sessions; Mr. Oberlander and Mr. Hawkins the second day, 
and Mr. Thurman the third. 


Charlie Schoen, our telephone specialist. on a recent 
trip to North Carolina, passed through one of the isolated 
mountain villages of that section of the country and re- 
turned with a new idea for increasing the sales of Blue 
Bell batteries. While waiting for his train, he walked over 
to the cross-roads store with the hope of a possible order 
for Blue Bells, flashlights, or other rural specialties. In 
front of the store a horse, hitched to a wagon, was stand- 
ing in serene contentment. Marvelling at the nonchalant 
attitude of this mountain steed, Charlie was moved to in- 
vestigate, and found that the horse, instead of being 
hitched to a vulgar post, had two Blue Bell batteries on the 
end of his halter. Charlie hustled into the store and 
promptly secured the proprietor’s order for another barre) 
of Blue Bells (we have the order and we can prove it). 
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Chicago 
H. L. Grant, Correspondent 
THE SERVICE BUTTON 


For “service with honor” the soldier receives the “cross” 
or the craved “V. C.” 

Likewise the statesman, scholar, inventor—the dreamers 
of things to be. 

They win their laurels for deeds accomplished, for sake 
of a flag unfurled ; 

But what of the man who honorably fills a place in the 
business world? 

His deeds are not those which are done in a moment of 
action, or impulse, or tears, 

But rather, the patiently doing the task that 1s measured 
by months and years. 

We all might be heroes at times in our lives—there’s good 
in us all, you know— 

But here’s to the hero who gives of his work, with a star 
on his button, or so! W. M. G. 


The following three telephone operators at the Chicago 
house received service buttons on December 31st: 
Minnie V. Fries, 16 years’ service 
Clara Bielefeld, 19 years’ service 
Amy Fries, 16 years’ service 
Can any house beat this? 


FEBRUARY 
Back in the time of long ago 
The days of the year held a meeting, 
They divided themselves into numerous groups 
So we’d know how time went a-fleeting. 


These groups were grasping, as most groups are, 
And a few more days they demanded; 

The result you know, for the calendars show 
That seven, an extra day landed. 


But one little group had a very hard time 
And drew twenty-eight for its share. 

Did he wail or bemoanf Did he shout loud or groan, 
Or yell that he thought ’twasn’t fair? 


Not on your life did he carry on so! 
But he gathered his units together, 
, And his days all agreed, they’d endeavor to lead 
And the blows of the strongest they’d weather. 


So he came to the front with St. Valentine’s Day, 
And gave us George Washington, too, 

And he wasn’t through yet—for a statesman, you bet, 
In Abraham Lincoln we view. 


Here’s a tip for us all with the Western, 
To help this short month in its aim, 

Make records to shoot at, and not ones to hoot at; 
Brace up! and excel at your game. R 


Old Bill Weiss submits the following classic stanza from 
Cincinnati: 
What is so rare as a smile from Sioussat? 
His cold. stony gaze would credit Medusa, 
That lady of old, who had snakes for her hair. 
And so, too, might Sioussat, if any grew there. 


He was a country customer from a small town, evidently 
on his first visit to the city. He was doing his best to 
appear metropolitan, however, and after he had placed a 
small order for dry batteries, leaned over and said to the 
office salesman, “Got a cigarette?” 


“Sure,” said the salesman, drawing from his pocket a 
silver cigarette case richly engraved. 

The eustomer’s eyes opened wide with astonishment. 
“Gosh !” he exclaimed. ‘What kind of cigarettes do they 
give that box with?” W. M.G. 


STENOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT NOTES 


Young Cupid is a careless guy— 
Lord, how he lets his arrows fly! 
“Twang!” goes his bow—then speeds the dart, 
And lands in some poor steno’s heart! 
The “Old Maids’ Club” is thinning out; 
This little chap’s put it to rout. 
And our poor boss, so sore perplexed, 
Just shakes his head, and groans, ‘Who next?” 
L. H. 


Pittsburgh 
W A. Wayman, Correspondent 

On December 24th the employees of 
the Pittsburgh house presented to 
James T. Grundy, our worthy janitor, 
a gold watch and chain in appreciation 
of his services during the past year. 
The presentation speech was made by 
A. G. Nabors and responded to by Mr. 
Grundy. Nearly the entire Pittsburgh 
organization was present, and it was 
almost too much for Mr. Grundy when 
he received the beautiful gift. 


—— C. J. N. 
That Sales gang showed the results of the practice they 
get entertaining customers, for they licked the stores 
crowd three straight in a duckpin match. Gray Nabors, 
who sells “sticks” by the carload, must have been thinking 
in carload terms when he got his 131. The scores follow: 


J. T. Grundy 


Stores Sales 
Wayman . .... 101 85 98 Stickle . ...... 92 90 111 
Maier . ....... 91 94 94 Jaques . ...... 110 121 109 
Dailey . ...... 82 93 90 Clinton . ...... 97 107 89 
Warrington 81 73 8l Nabors . ...... 121 131 & 
Nieman. ..... 100 106 122 Schulz ........ 103 116 108 
455 451 485 523 565 501 


We held a regular banquet on the evening of December 
29th, at the Hotel Henry. All the boys turned out in full 
force. It was a Dutch treat but, from the noise, outsiders 
must have imagined it was an Irish wake. Thirty wild 
and woolly Pittsburglars made merry for four hours, sing- 
ing all of the popular and most of the unpopular songs. 
Our band consisted of four pieces: 2 piano players, 1 
violinist, and Ed. Stickle. 

We have hopes of making it a monthly, instead of an 
annual affair. J. G. McN. 


Boston 
D. A. Chase, Correspondent 
FOUND ON THE INVENTORY SHEETS 


“4 pkgs 2 oz tacks @ .05 per barrel” and (under the 
classification Small Tools) “1—2 HP motor.” 


Why shouldn’t a “lunch” at $3.75 be classified as “‘pack- 
Ing expense,” rather than “entertainment” ? 
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To Atlanta’s Eleven Bachelors: While we can be, and 
are, hospitable upon occasion, still, if we catch any South- 
ern bush leaguers snooping around here, except on busi- 
ness, he’ll wish he was back in Dixie. We'll let you know 
when there are no more bachelors left in Boston. 


Say, “Ed,” we'll bet you know how a war censor feels. 
That’s the job we’re in training for.—Ep. NEWS. 


FROM THE BOSTON GIRLS 

Of course we are delighted to learn that the fame of 
Boston’s “Sunbeam” bowling quintette has spread to Kan- 
sas City and induced the latter to organize a group of 
Sunbeams. We wish them every success. Incidentally, 
Boston has available a medley of original Sunbeam songs 
and cheers, warranted to create consternation in the ranks 
of opponents, and which we will be glad to furnish upon 
request, eliminating the usual interhouse charges. 


Far be it from us to criticise Chicago, but we deem 
“G. S. M.” entirely too analytical in his recent attack on 
the representative of New York “General Sales.” Did 
not some one say that “Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly 
to be critical” ? 


Dallas 


O. T. Hazelton, Correspondent 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC NOISE 
As Heard By a Nervous Dallas Employee 
0—Perfect Silence 


4 30 to 40—Noisy 
ae a Fairly Quiet 40 to 50—Very Noisy 
Average Noise 50 up—A wful 


Atlanta 
O. Whitmire, Correspondent 
Judging by the amount of space Chicago had in the 
January issue, we assume that their inventory must have 
been a cinch. . 


NASHVILLE TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH SOCIETY ORGANIZED 

The employees of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, and the Western Electric Company at Nashville 
recently organized a telephone society. The Western 
Electrice Company was fortunate enough to have B. F. 
Hawkins, storekeeper at Nashville, elected first vice- 
president. 


HEART-TO-HEART TALKS 
If any of the other correspondents happen to be mem- 
bers of the stores department we certainly will be able to 
tell it by the appearance of their February notes. You 
can’t close Associate billing for Mr. Gregory on the 9th 
and contribute to the News, too. 


If the St. Louis girls would like to come from Missouri, 
we can certainly offer them the finest town on the map. 
(Signed) The Atlanta Bachelors. 
P.S.—Look out, Pittsburgh; that picture in the last issue 
looked very good. 


P. L. Thomson, 
Advertising Man- 
ager, leaving At- 
lanta just after our 
budding poets and 
literati had discov- 
ered that he is 
also editor of the 
“News” 


Denver 
Miss M. Cassedy, Correspondent 

The Denver sales department is rejoicing in the fact 
that, in spite of so-called “hard times,” our retail sales 
for the month constituted a record in the history of the 
house. Cash sales showed an increase of at least 33 1-3% 
over December, 1913, which was an average Christmas 
month. 


THIS HAD TO COME 


“Inventory”; that’s all you hear. 
Count the stuff from all last year— 
Stock that we hadn’t seen for ages. 
Still come the items—pages and pages. 


Over the phone comes a big rush order: 

Must go to-day, way down near the border. 
Assembler, rattled, stops his count, 

And finds, when he’s back, he’s lost the amount. 
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“Gee! Why don’t we close for a day?” 
Nope. Got to do it some other way. 
Well, then, we’ll work every night 

On the bloomin’ cards, by electric light. 


The boss makes a list of the ones to work. 

Then they all have dates, and most of them shirk. 
Got to go dancing, or see a gal, 

Or stay up all night with a poor, sick pal. 
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Drawn by Fred Staible, Denver Warehouse 


This hurry and flurry, though, doesn’t last long. 
New Year’s Eve is a grand, sweet song. 

Then start the year in a burst of glory— 
Twelve months, now, to our inventory! = 


Omaha 


W. E. Burroughs, Correspondent 


J. L. Mattox, formerly with the sales force at Dallas, 
has joined our hustling crew at Omaha. 


The following veterans of the Omaha organization are 
now proudly displaying their service buttons:—C. H. 
Shearer, stores manager; W. E. Burroughs, accountant; 
W. G. Hansen, warehouse foreman; A. Krasne, switch- 
board repair man, and W. K. Groves, storekeeper, Des 
Moines warehouse. 


After our team had been bowling a few weeks in the 
Telephone League, we discovered a “find” in one of our 
shop employees, Ray Shields, who bowled 14 consecutive 
games at an average of 207, his high game being 288. 
Needless to say, he was immediately signed as a regular. 

i C. H. S. 


JAMES METCALF, WHY DON’T you? 


J. M. B. why don’t you write, 

Are you working every night? 

Is inventory such a t 

Old friends come to us and ask 
“Have you heard from Jim?” 

We must answer, “Not a line from him 
Since leaving our fair city. 

Not even a Western News ditty.” 
Now, James Metcalfe, is this right? 
Burn the oil and write to-night. 


Even “Dutch” Riebel inquires for you, 

Corr, Burgess, and Harwood, too. 

Lowery, Gillespie, known as Ed, 

Ask “For the love of Mike, is Jim dead?” 

Johnston, Seabury, Fried, “Lincoln,” Lou, 

Are continually calling for a word from you. 

Abbott, and “Doc” Milliner, of wireless fame, 

Seem to think you’ve forgotten their name. 

Smith and Wilson, both Loyd, and Don C., 

Are wondering and wondering what the trouble can be; 

While Israel Lovett’s consumed with grief. 

So drop us a line, no matter how brief. 

Now, Jim, on your old friends take pity, 

And let’s hear from Cleveland, the “sick” City. Š 
H. N. G. 


New York 


R. E. Webster, Correspondent 


The local sales department held a three days’ conference 
during the last three days of December. The various 
meetings were addressed by J. A. Pizzini; E. P. Clifford, 
Maj. Geo. Gillon, Electrical Products Company; W. D. 
Lindsey, A. W. Hartigan, J. C. Mason, J. J. Raftery; 
W. S. Sisson, D. & W. Fuse Co.; Caxton Brown, Weston 
Electrical Instrument Company; E. W. Rockafellow; 
F. V. Burton, The Bryant Electric Company; E. A. Haw- 
kins, and H. R. King. 


The warehouse has been asked to carry ice as packing 
material! Wonder who wants to pack what? W.T. 


MAYBE SHE’S AFTER BRYANT SWITCHES 


‘Western Electric Company, 
Gentlemen: 

Will you kindly let me know where I can obtain a fur- 
ther supply of WESTERN ELECTRIC PUFFERS. I 
don’t seem able to get these any more in the department 
stores, since the styles in hairdressing have changed. 

These puffers are small and black and are patterned 
after the WESTERN ELECTRIC CURLERS, which are 
easily obtainable. The puffers were originally gotten out 
when puffs were worn a few years ago. 

Very truly yours,” 
A. G. M. 


NEW YORK’S TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 


On account of the fact that the building which has for 
years been occupied by the New York Telephone Com- 
pany’s repair shop was to be used for exchange purposes, 
it recently became necessary to find new quarters for the 
shop. 

The transferring to Hawthorne of all the manufactur- 
ing work which had formerly been done by the Western 
Electric Company at New York left a considerable amount 
of space available in our buildings. The telephone com- 
pany therefore accepted our standard repair shop agree- 
ment, and on December 14, 1914, we began the operation 
of this repair shop'in the same way that we operate sim- 
ilar shops in other cities. Three hundred and eleven en- 
ployees of the telephone company were transferred to our 
pay roll. The shop occupies 35,000 square feet of floor 
space, and is thoroughly equipped for high-class repair 
work. 

This work, added to the repairing of American Bell 
instruments and telegraph instruments, makes rather a 
healthy distributing house repair shop. 
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Prominent Men of the Country Officially Open the Telephone 
Line from Ocean to Ocean, January 25, 1915 


At 4:25 P.M. President Woodrow Wil- 
son at Washington talked to President 
Charles C. Morse, of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, and later to Dr. Watson at 
San Francisco; also with Dr. Bell at New 
York. 


Dr. Alexander Graham Bell talked to Dr. 
Watson at San Francisco. 

Honorable John Purroy Mitchell, Mayor of 
New York City, talked to Honorable James 
Rolph, Jr., Mayor of San Francisco. 

President Theodore N. Vail talked from 
Jekyl Island, off the coast of Georgia, to Wash- 
ington, New York, and the Golden Gate. 

Mr. Union N. Bethell, Senior Vice-President 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, talked with Mr. George E. McFarland, 
President of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. 

Melville Bell Grosvenor, the thirteen-year-old 
grandson of Dr. Bell, talked to San Francisco. 

The Boston office of the A. T. & T. Co. was 
later connected, Mayor Curley and Messrs. 
Lockwood, Spaulding and Driver talking to 
San Francisco. 


Statement by Mr. Swope 


Yesterday was quite a memorable 
event in telephony, and it was especially 
dramatic to see Alexander Graham Bell, 
with his white hair and white beard and 
venerable face, open the longest tele- 
phone line that there probably ever will 
be, and talking to the man with whom 
he talked over the first telephone forty 
years ago. Bell, the first man ever to 
talk over the telephone, and Watson, his 
assistant in 1875, the first man to receive 
a message over the telephone, were in the 
same relative positions yesterday. 

_As you listened in on the line it was 
difficult to believe that thirty-four hun- 
dred miles paste the speakers, as the 
voices came back so clear and distinct; 
in fact, it seemed difficult to believe, un- 
til Mr. Leggett, who was in the audience 
at San Francisco, after the formal cere- 
monies were over, asked to speak to me, 
and I heard and recognized his voice. 
As a further test, and to make assurance 
doubly sure, I asked if Mr. Street, who 
was supposed to be in San Francisco, 
was there, and found he was in the room, 
and talked with him. There was then no 
longer room for any doubt in my mind, 
as I caught and recognized his voice. 

The entire audience felt a sympathetic 
thrill when Alexander Graham Bell 
picked up a replica of the original in- 
strument and handled it with great ten- 
derness, and then actually talked over it 
a 1 Francisco; as a demonstration of 
y at improvements in line building had 
; fea introduced to make this possible, 

8 was a marvellous feat. 
of ee those present at the New York office 


Teleph Co. were the following: 

LI one Company Oficials :—F. H. Bethell, 
Yost B B. E. Muny, W. T. Gentry, C. E. 
. 7 Kilgour, H. J. Pettingill, J. W. 
J. T. Moran, H. B. Thayer, J. L. 
aE i H. Wilson, F. A. 
, . K. Van Meter, K. W. Water- 
Ny Gherardi, U. N. Bethell. O. G. DuBois, 
Ford Ae eey, 0. D. M. Cole, H. F. Thurber, 
Stewart untington, E. F. Sherwood, J. A. 


Western Electric Oom Ofici 

i ale :—H. A. 
Rae Gerard Swope, A. I. Salt. W. P 
MeQuarrio E. Scribner, F. B. Jewett, J. L. 
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W arlton, President of the 
Waki Union Telegraph Company, and many 
witnessed prominent in various walks of life, 
this great demonstration. 


In the San Francisco office there were 
among others the following: Geo. E. Mc- 
Farland, P. H. Coolidge, J. C. Nowell, O. W. 
Burkett. D. P. Fullerton, J. P. Downs, O. D. 
Street, F. H. Leggett, H. E. Shreeve. 

In the Boston office there were among 
others: P. L. Spalding, W. R. Driver, Jr. 
T. D. Lockwood, Mayor Curley of the City of 
Boston. 

ESS than forty years ago, Alexander 
Graham Bell, standing in a little at- 
tic at No. 5 Exeter Place, Boston, sent 
through a crude telephone, his own in- 
vention, the first spoken words ever car- 
ried over a wire, and the words were 


heard and understood by his associate, — 


Thomas A. Watson, who was at the re- 
ceiver in an adjacent room. On that day, 
March 10th, 1876, the telephone was born, 
and the first message went over the only 
telephone line in the world—a line less 
than a hundred feet long. The world 
moves a long way ahead in the span of 
one man’s life. On Monday afternoon, 
January 25th, this same Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, sitting in the offices of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, at New York, talked to this same 
Thomas A. Watson in San Francisco, 
over a wire stretching 3,400 miles across 
the continent and part of a system that 
includes 9,000,000 telephones, connected 
by 21,000,000 miles of wires. 

In that same memorable year of 1876, 
Dom Pedro de Alcantara, Emperor of 
Brazil, visiting the first telephone exhi- 
bition at our first great national show, 
the Philadelphia Centennial, picked up 
the receiver, listened as Professor Bell 
talked at the other end of the room, and, 
amazed at the wonder of the thing, cried 
out: “My God—it speaks.” Had Dom 
Pedro lived to see the Pan-American 
Exposition he could have heard Professor 
Bell talking to him, not merely from the 
other end of a room, but from the other 
side of a continent. 

The Pan-American Exposition itself, 
planned to celebrate the completion of 
the Panama Canal and the joining of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, will mark a 
still closer welding of the Fast and West. 
When its gates are thrown open on Feb- 
ruary 20th, San Francisco will not only 
be nearer to New York through a short- 
ening of its water ways, but will he in 
constant and instantaneous touch with it 
through the medium of speech. It is a 
curious fact, too, that this second great 
feat of engineering, this other canal, this 
even more intimate connection between 
the two seaboards, has heen completed in 
the same year. Quietly, almost unnoticed, 
but steadily and bravely, while the gi- 
gantic steam shovels were cutting their 
way through the earth in the South, the 
engineers of sound and electricity were 
weaving their magic webs through the 
air and pushing on toward the Golden 
Gate. Their work has been less spec- 
tacular, it has excited little attention, but 
these men have met obstacles as hard to 
overcome as the Culebra slide, and they 
have conquered them. The long-dreamed- 
of Transcontinental Line is no longer a 
dream. New York can talk to San 
Francisco. 

The Transcontinental Line Open 

Monday, January 25, 1915, has taken 
its place among the momentous dates in 


the annals of science and human prog- 
ress. On that day, in the presence of 


groups of prominent men on either coast, 
the Transcontinental telephone wires 
were given their first public test, and the 
completion of the line was formally cele- 
brated. Distinguished men in the offices 
of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company in San Francisco conversed 
freely with distinguished men on the At- 
lantic seaboard, and one more great 
chapter in the history of telephony was 
finished as Bell, sitting in the offices of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company in New York, talked to Watson 
across & continent. 

There was no hitch in the programme, 
or any doubt as to the immediate success 
and practicability of the new line. 
Those who talked over the telephone did 
not raise their voices above the usual 
conversational pitch, and the replies 
came back from across the continent, 
clear and instantaneous. There was no 
more effort, delay or indistinctness than 
in talking across a table. Professor Bell 
says that he thought out the telephone in 
Salem. A fitting place for its conception 
—there is witchcraft in it, and the most 
blasé of business men in the offices of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany on Monday felt something akin to 
uncanniness at the thought that his voice 
had gone across thirteen states, shot 
over prairies and through forests, hurtled 
through cities, climbed the Rockies, 
skimmed across the desert and reached 
the Pacific coast, and the answer had 
come hack to him in an eye-wink. 


A Dramatic Moment 


There have been few more dramatic 
moments in the history of science than 
when the venerable Professor Bell lifted 
the receiver from its hook and called to 
Watson, the friend and fellow-workman 
of his youth, in far away San Francisco. 
There was a wonderful story in that first 
“Hello,” a marvelous tale of miracle- 
working, of heroic struggle and sublime 
achievement. Few men have seen s80 
great a dream come true, probably no 
two men before, in all the history of the 
world’s discoveries and inventions, ever 
lived to see such magnificent results from 
work in which they had been the pio- 
neers. Hardened telephone users as all 
of those present were, and accustomed to 
big events as most of them were, a hush 
that was tinged with awe, an almost sol- 
emn silence, fell on the assemblage as the 
great inventor talked to his aksociate. 
Every one felt that he was taking part 
in an epoch-making event, that, in the fu- 
ture, school children would be made to 
learn January twenty-fifth as one of the 
hig dates in the world’s scientific, com- 
mercial and political history, one that 
ranked with that other day when “What 
wonders hath God wrought” was flashed 
over Morse’s wire. 


In the Space of a Lifetime 


Most wonderful of all, perhaps in the 
minds of those present at the opening of 
the new line was the fact that this 
achievement, the crowning glory of so 
vast and complex a system, had taken 
place within the space of a man’s life- 
time. On March 10th, 1876, Professor 
Bell, working away at the simple tele- 
phone he had invented, called to his com- 
rade, “Mr. Watson, come here, I want 
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you,” and Watson heard that first of all 
telephone messages over the wire. In 
New York, thirty-eight years later, the 
same voice was talking and, in San Fran- 
cisco, the same ear was listening, as on 
that spring day in 1876, but under what 
different conditions! Then the struggling 
young inventor and his associate had just 
succeeded in producing the only telephone 
in the world and in talking over a few 
feet of wire. Ahead of them were years 
of ridicule for their invention, indiffer- 
ence to their plans and opposition to their 
efforts. On this other great day they 
saw their simple contrivance as part of a 
vast system joining together the country’s 
greatest and most distant cities and serv- 
ing the uses of 100,000,000 people. Not 
many men have seen so great a fulfill- 
ment of their early ambitions, no other 
invention has ever taken so great a stride 
in so brief a time. 

It has been a tremendous stride, for 
when Bell invented that first feeble re- 
ceiver, it was the beginning of tele- 
phones. There had been nothing like it 
or anywhere near like it in all the ages. 
It was a creation—as far as scientific 
apparatus was concerned, it was made 
out of nothing. More than that, this 
crude instrument—just capable of trans- 
mitting sea the length of a room— 
was all Bell gave to the art of tele- 
phony, but it was enough. The American 

elephone & Telegraph Company and its 
associated companies have done the rest. 


The Real Problem 


Just what this “rest” means can be 
fully appreciated by those only who 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


know the difficulties to be overcome by 
the telephonic engineer and the subtlety 
and delicacy of the forces with which he 
has to deal, The very minuteness of 
things makes his task herculean. Instead 
of having to figure on immense weights 
and masses, he is baffled by infinitesi- 
mally small fractions. His energies are 
devoted to conservation, and conservation 
of the most intense kind. 

It was, perhaps, little more difficult to 
string wires from Denver to San Fran- 
cisco than from New York to Denver, but 
the actual construction of the line was 
the least of the engineer’s troubles. His 
real problem was to make the line “talk,” 
to send something 3,000 miles with a 
breath as the motive power. In effect, 
the voyage of the voice across the con- 
tinent is instantaneous; if its speed could 
be accurately measured, a fifteenth of a 
second would probably be nearly exact. 
In other words, a message flying across 
the continent on the new Transcontinen- 
tal Line, travels, not at the rate of 1,160 
feet per second, which is the old stage- 
coach speed of sound, but at 56,000 miles 
per second. If it were possible for sound 
to carry that far, a “Hello” uttered in 
New York and traveling through the air 
without the aid of wires and electricity, 
would not reach San Francisco until four 
hours later. The telephone not only 
transmits speech, but transmits it thou- 
sands of times faster than its own nat- 
ural speed. 

But, while the telephone is breaking 
speed records, it must also guarantee safe 
delivery to these millions of little pas- 
sengers it carries every few minutes in 
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ontinental Telephone Line 


fin Use Along Every Inch of This 3400-Mile Voice Highway 


the way of sound waves created at the 
rate of 2,100 a second. There must be 
no jostling or crowding. These tiny 
waves, thousands and thousands of vary- 
ing shapes, which are made by the human 
voice, and each as irregular and as differ- 
ent from the other as the waves of the 
sea, must not tumble over each other or 
get into each other’s way, but must break 
upon the Pacific coast just as they started 
at the Atlantic, or all the line fails and 
the millions of dollars spent upon it have 
been thrown away. And in all this line, 
if just one pin-point of construction is 
not as it should be, if there is one iota 
of imperfection, the miles of line are use- 
less, and the currents and waves and 
sounds and words do not reach the end as 
they should. It is such tremendous tri- 
fles, not the climbing of mountains and 
the bridging of chasms, that make the 
Transcontinental Line one of the wonders 
of the ages. 

The engineer in telephony cannot in- 
crease his motive power. A breath 
against a metal disk changes air waves 
into electrical currents and these electri- 
eal currents, millions of which are re- 
quired for a single conversation, must be 
carried across the continent and produce 
the same sound waves in San Francisco as 
were made in New York. Here isa task so 
fine as to be gigantic. In his “History of 
the Telephone,” Herbert N. Casson says 
that the energy set free by cooling one 
spoonful of water just one degree, would 
operate a telephone for ten thousand 
years. It was to nurse and coax this 
baby current of electricity three thou- 
sand miles across the continent, under 
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BY THE TRANSCONTINENTAL LINE 


rivers and over mountains, through the 
blistering heat of the alkali plains and 
the cold of snow-capped peaks, that has 
taken the time and thought and labor of 
the brightest minds of the scientific 
world. 


Solving the Problem 


Never has been such a skilful and 
patient lot of trained nurses, though, as 
this invalid of a current has had. Be- 
ginning with that first timid step in Bos- 
ton, thirty-eight years ago, they have led 
the weakling on, mile after mile, to city 
after city, till it has reached the other 
coast. 

Who did it? Who made this wonder- 
ful achievement possible? Ten thousand 
men, beginning with Bell and Watson 
tinkering away at that first crude tele- 
prone in an attic, forty years ago. It 

as taken an army of thoughtful, con- 
scientious, patient men, keen of brain and 
skilled of hand, striving day and night 
for the one great end—the perfection of 
a system and the conquering of time and 
space. In office, laboratory and shop, 
under the earth, high up in the air, they 
have thought and experimented and 
toiled, always aiming toward this idea of 
universal service. 

There has been no isolated problem, 
literally as well as figuratively the devel- 
opment and perfection of the system has 
been “all along the line.” The fight, this 
new “Winning of the West,” has not been 
a duel, to be won by a single inventor 
struggling for the solution of some one 
big ogee but a battle, a campaign, 
in which thousands have helped to over- 
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come a thousand hindrances and imper- 
fections and difficulties. 

When the telephone left the hands of 
Bell and Watson, it was “an essentially 
proe instrument” in the eyes of the 
aw, that is, it did what was claimed for 
it—it talked—but that was all. The 
diaphragm was simply an animal mem- 
brane tied around a piece of wood and 
in touch with a magnet. From this 
aeorn the oak of the Bell System, nation 
wide, has grown. From this small hegin- 
ning, the Transcontinental Line has been 
evolved, and it has been an evolution. In 
the words of President Theo. N. Vail, it 
is “the cumulative effect of improvements, 
great and small, in telephone, transmit- 
ter, line, eable, switchboard, and every 
other piece of apparatus or plant re- 
quired in the transmission of speech.” 
In all the 3,400 miles of the line there is 
no one spot where a man may point his 
finger and say, “Here is the seeret of the 
Transcontinental Line; here is what 
makes it ible to telephone from New 
York to Ban Francisco.” Rather, it is 
the perfection at every point that has 
brought this about. It is the develo 
ment of the transmitter at New Yor 
that makes the receiver at San Francisco 
do its work so well; it is the improve- 
ments in the receiver at San Francisco 
that causes the transmitter at New 
York to perform its functions so admir- 
ably; it is the perfecting of every inch 
of line and every bit of mechanism be- 
tween them that enables the instrument 
at New York to talk and that at San 
Franciseo to hear. 


The Magnitude of the Task 


In spite, however, of the faet that, eom- 
pared with the eleetrical problems, the 
mere engineering task of constructing the 
line may appear simple to the seientist, 
no one can run his finger over the route 
of the new line on the map without be- 
ing impressed with the magnitude of the 
undertaking. The data and figures are 
tremendous. The line erosses thirteen 
states, it is carried on 130,000 poles. Four 
hard-drawn copper wires, .165 inch in 
diameter, run side by side over the entire 
distanee, establishing two physical and 
one phantom circuit. One mile of a 
single wire weighs 435 pounds, the 
weight of the wires in the entire line 
being 5,920,000 pounds or 2,960 tons. 
This, of course, is the transmission wires 
alone. In addition to these, each physical 
circuit uses some 13,600 miles of fine 
hair-like insulating wire, 4-1,000 of an 
inch in diameter, for its loading coils. 

Simply to string this immense amount 
of wire across the continent, to set the 
poles and insure insulation, to conquer 
the innumerable difficulties offered by 
land and water, forests, mountains, des- 
erts, rivers and lakes, was in itself a task 
of no mean magnitude. The Panama 
Canal is hailed as one of the greatest 
achievements of the world’s workers, as it 
is, but the almost invisible lines of the 
Bell System, considered simply as to la- 
bor and cost, constitute a monumental 
achievement. 

The Cana] was begun nine years ago 
and has cost $310.000.000; within the 
same space of time the Bell Company has 
spent twice that amount in its engineer- 
ing construetion work alone. 


Two Leaders in the Work 


The building of the Transcontinental 
Line depended on the solution of no one 
isolated problem nor will the glory of it 
be given to any one isolated individual, 


but there are a few names that will al- 
ways stand out above the rest in connec- 
tion with it. There must be great gen- 
erals for armies that win such victories. 

For many years this line from ocean to 


-ocean has been the dream of Theodore N. 


Vail, president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, the goal 
toward which he has pushed and toward 
which he has steadily led his associates 
and the army of his employees. Not the 
dream of a dreamer, but the prophetic 
vision of a practical, forceful, capable 
man, a man of unlimited business energy 
and knowledge, who could see anything 
in telephony except impossibilities. He 
not only cannot see them, but will not 
admit that they exist; he does not find 
the word “impossible” in his dictionary 
of engineering terms. Almost from the 
beginning of the telephone, his energy 
and enthusiasm, his dauntless optimism 
and ambition in everything relating to its 
perfection and promotion, and his idea of 
“universal service,” have dominated the 
company and made enthusiasts of every 
one connected with it in great things or 
in little. 

At his side through most of these years 
has been a slightly built, lithe, keen-eyed 
man, who never has to be told but once 
when a great thing is to be done. A nod, 
and a line goes to Denver; a word, and 
it stretches to the Pacific coast. That 
is John J. Carty, Chief Engineer of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. A leader among the scientific men 
of all nations and honored by their rulers 
for his distinguished services in engineer- 
ing accomplishment, his wide knowledge, 
his keen judgment and his indomitable 
energy have combined to make him one 
of the great factors in telephone achieve- 
ment and advancement. He is a wizard 
of the wires. Long ago he said this 
great thing could and should be done, 
and through the great banks of silence 
that separated the East from the West, 
this Goethals of electricity has been cut- 
ting his way, year by year, until the 
great canal of human speech is done. 

Others have played big parts in this 
drama of human endeavor and achieve- 
ment, and thousands have given their 
share of thought and labor, but, whoever 
is forgotten or remembered, the names of 
Vail and Carty will he linked with this 
new triumph of science as long as man 
talks to man. 

There has been no greater achieve- 
ment in the history of the Bell Company, 
none in the history of telephony, few in 
the history of the world. The gain in 
science is great. Immeasurably more 
precious, however, is that to the nation, 
and incaleulably greater are the benefits 
to commerce and society. What the 
Transcontinental means to the future of 
the country, what it will bring about by 
drawing the East and West closer to- 
gether, how much of increased prosperity 
and happiness these thousands of miles 
of wire will insure, no man can gauge. 


What It Means to the Country 


One of the most prominent of the 
guests who talked over the longest of 
long distance telephones at the celebra- 
tion, said: 

“I thought T had gotten over wonder- 
ing at the miracle of the telephone, but 
what I have just done amazes me as much 
as the first words I heard over the wires 
many years ago. Even now I can hardly 
conceive that it is possible. I have 
talked over long distances manv a time 
before, but this is far beyond the limit. 


Chicago I am used to, even Denver; but 
this talking from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific gives one a thrill. It appeals to the 
imagination—it is a theme for poets. 

“What it means to the country, it is 
impossible to estimate. For one thing, it 
is a final blow to sectionalism—it has 
ut a seal on the fact there is no longer 

ast and West, North and South. Not 
even the railroads or the new canal have 
done or can do so much toward bringing 
the States closer together and uniting 
them more firmly, not only in commerce, 
but in thought and language. Provin- 
cialism will become rarer and rarer, lo- 
calisms, dialects—all such things that 
depend on isolation—are getting to be 
an impossibility in the United States, 
and the telephone has been the greatest 
agent in bringing about this desirable 
condition. It is d for people to get 
very far a eal when they are in such con- 
stant touch with each other, and I know 
of nothing which is doing more to 
strengthen the bonds between individuals 
and communities than the network of 
wires the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company is spreading over the 
country. So much importance do I at- 
tach to this idea, that, extreme as the 
statement may seem, I believe quite firm- 
ly that, had the telephone system reached 
its present perfection previous to 1861, 
the Civil War would not have occurred. 
The wires would not have let the North 
and South drift so far apart.” 


Universal Service 


The new Transcontinental Line is a 
concrete exemplification of the possibili- 
ties of univereal service and a justifica- 
tion of the arguments for a single sys- 
tem. Under no other plan would such a 
line be possible. This line, 3,400 miles 
long, and joining the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, is part of the great Bell System of 
21,000.000 miles of wire, connecting 9,- 
000,000 telephone stations loeated every- 
where throughout the United States. 
Comprising this system are the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company and its 
associated and connecting companies, 
thousands of them, giving instant and 
perfect communication among 100,000,- 
000 people. 

The opening of this line is the culmina- 
tion of the Bell idea of universal service 
—in presenting it for the use and con- 
venience of the public, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company ren- 
ders an account of its stewardship. It 
has fulfilled its promice and, not only in 
itself, but as an earnest of what is to 
follow in future development, this nation- 
wide line proves that it is the intention 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company to make it possible for every 
man who can talk, to talk over the tele- 
phone to every man who can hear. 

The telephone was born here and it has 
reached its greatest perfection here; un- 
der no other conditions, except such as 
exist in the United States, could it have 
come to its highest development. With 
its dozens of telephone systems, Europe 
has no long-distance line to compare with 
this. The Transcontinental Line is a cul- 
mination of an art that was born in the 
United States, the high-water mark of a 
science that was created and has been 
developed entirely by American genius 
and enterprise. It is the highest achieve- 
ment of practical science up to to-day— 
no other nation has produced anything 
like it, nor could any other nation. It is 
sui generis, it is gigantic—and it is en- 
tirely American. 
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So, Philadelphia, you think you have a bowler or two. 
You have got to do better than “217 points in one game.” 


NEW YORK BOWLING TOURNAMENT 


STANDING OF TEAMS FOR WEEK ENDING JANUARY 9, 1915. 


Total 
W. L. % Pins 
Crah DADO oera bs bet rA 12 3 .800 11,833 
A me DONG iners eo siratan ek aa 11 4 .733 11,616 
Semi-Automatic Development ............. 11 #4 .733 11,113 
TmGGM ROR: No: Biais. 60 ice ntidebaoaseead 10 5 .666 10,978 
Wew Tork. Biordi. neeith 8 7 .533 11,135 
Teleplione Balb 63.6532. 32isesveerinsnctae “TB: 466 11,128 
Bao RO ss See re eee ee ne ee 1 14 .066 9,816 
Feeteustion- NO. Visconti civecscataecviaas 0 15 0 9,223 
AVERAGE STANDING OF 12 HIGH INDIVIDUALS 
Pp. G: P, -Q 
Wiliams—SA . ..... 182 1 Miller—AD . ....... 162 15 
Fowler—CL . ....... 176 6 Colgan—TS . ....... 160 15 
bg)”, oot Fee ere 171 15 Lawrence—AD...... 158 15 
Sigler—NYS....... 7a 2 Le Compte—CL. .... 158 15 
Ireland—AD....... 164 9 Fagrelius—CL . ..... 158 5 
Dusheck—SA....... 162 15 Wilbur—CL. ....... 158 3 
HIGH THREE GAMES, ONE NIGHT 5 © MillerAD......-. 222 
S. C. Miller—AD........ 599 G. F. Fowler—CL....... 216 
A. W. Lawrence—AD 549 C. D. Dusheck—SA...... 214 
E. C. Mueler—AD...... 547 J. A. H. Colgan—TS 214 
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New Yorks New Restaurant for Women Employees. It Has a 
Seating Capacity of Two Hundred and Fifty 


Ares beepers ah are 


Who grabs a fore- 
man’s nanny goat and 
twists the critter’s tail 
until its squeals would 
shame a shote caught 
underneath a rail? 
Who shouts: ‘Five 
minutes on that job? 
Say, lay off on that 
song. Don’t tell me 
that! So help me Bob, 
I’ve known Pa Time 
too long.” Who takes 
the piece-rates barrel 
of pork and nails the 
cover on it and tells 
the shops: “Put up 
your fork. No more of 
that, doggone it?” 
Whose name would 
serve to start a zoo, or 
Ananias Club?—(A lyin’ club? Right. Good for you.) 
“Pop” Lyon; he’s the cub. 


oes 


CROSS TALK IN THE C, R. & I. SHOPS 


This 1s the way the C., R. & I. Shops’ restaurant looks 
now. It has recently been enlarged about 50 per cent. 
and equipped with new tables and additional kitchen 
equipment. The present facilities are ample to serve 650 
persons. The corps of waitresses which is recruited from 
the Cable Plant departments is shown, with the girls 
wearing their new caps and gowns for the first time. The 
man in the group is G. J. Du Plain, foreman of the twist- 
ing and insulating department, who also has charge of 
the restaurant. 
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ACTIVITIES. SOF “TNE MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT. “AT AAWTHORNE 


WHO’S WHO AT HAWTHORNE 


It is well known that F. W. Willard, our technical 
superintendent, is using strenuous means to make the Ca- 
ble Plant stand high in deportment. Up to date he has 
only succeeded in making the behavior curve stab the 100 
per cent. line on dayswhen illness compelled him to remain 
home. However, in spite of the evidence from the statis- 
tical department, he declares the whole fault is with C. W. 
Robbins, our chief inspector. Mr. Willard advances as 
proof of Mr. Robbins’ total depravity the following set of 
New Year’s resolutions, which he states upon his oath the 
culprit refused to sign: 


“1 HEREBY PLEDGE MYSELF TO ABIDE BY THE FOLLOWING RULES OF 
CONDUCT DURING THE YEAR A.D. 1915:— 


1. I will cease drinking alcoholic beverages. 

2. I will discontinue attendance at church. 

3. I will tell the truth so far as possible without sacrificing my 
dignity. 

4. I will not wear clamorous raiment. 

5. I will not attend the annual saturnalia. 

6. I will arrive in my office at 8:30 A.M. every working day. 

7. I will not form any entangling alliance with the engineering 
department. 

8. I will not put my trust and confidence in the engineering 
department. 

9. I will not indulge in hypercriticism of my fellow-sufferers. 

10. I will speak the English language correctly.” 


Everybody keep real quiet now, so you can all hear what 
Mr. Robbins has to say for himself. 


J. B. Hunt, of department 3142, was elected president 
of the Western Electric Benevolent Association at the De- 
cember meeting. 


This Cable Plant group picture represents one of the 
most difficult feats ever achieved in photography. The 
man with his back turned is J. V. (“Jimmie”) BROWN! 
You understand. 
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Every once in a while these days one of us goes out into 
the reel yard, waves his arm madly over his head and lets 
out a series of whoops that would make an Indian sound 
as if he were equipped with a Maxim silencer. The doctor 
diagnoses the symptoms as bowler’s hysteria. Why, look 
a’ here, man, do you know that at the end of the first half 
of the bowling season the C., R. & I. Shops were heading 
the Interdepartment League? Not only that, but we had 
high team game. Ten hundred and twenty-five points! 
How’s that for a score, eh? Hicok and Patten each bowled 
234 in that game, Dohl 221, Schulda 188 and Wizral 148. 
And, here!—we had the high team average too—936 
points, made the same night. Patten’s average for that 
evening was 20414. And besides that Wizral of our team 
rounded up the high individual game honors with a 277 
score. Tell you what, we certainly are out after that 
championship this time, and any team that wants to nose 
us out has a pretty little job of up-hill fighting in store 
for it. Enthusiastic? Who—we? Say, we're not enthu- 
siastic. You just ought to talk to some of the “bugs” over 
here. 


Last year, as per Scriptural injunction, we got out our 
handkerchiefs and wept with those who wope when we 
heard that those dear innocents, the T. A. Shop engineers, 
had listened to the siren voice of one of their number who 
knew where a lot of dear Christmas candy could be bought 
cheap, only to find that it would still have been dear 
candy if it had been twice as cheap. But this year, when 
we heard they were investing in about a carload of cheap 
nuts we abandoned them to their fate, settled watchfully 
back and waited. Sure enough. What did we tell you? 
When the precious cargo arrived and was sampled the 
nuts proved to be some of the identical lot that Aesop some 
twenty-five centuries ago immortalized in his fable of the 
monkey and the cat’s paw. Probably some mean person 
will now remark that it showed a snobbish spirit in the 
engineers anyway not to recognize cheap nuts just because 
they didn’t belong in the department. If he does he ought 
to be ashamed of himself. Nobody on this side of the Belt 
Line would think of making such a remark. 


TELEPHONE APPARATUS SHOPS 


Unless you stick to your New Year’s resolution not to 
do anything to make your wife unhappy, we are betting 
that when vou read in the birth column about C. J. Eiss’ 


Married > 


ANUARY 26th.—Miss Catherine M. Huether, for over 
J eight vears with the export department, to Adam Er- 
mak, Rockville Centre, L. I. 
January 20th—Miss Julia Casey, department 3307, 
Hawthorne, to Mr. McCaffrey. 
January 12th.—Miss Julia Smalley, department 3307, 
Hawthorne, to Edward Glawzar. 
January 7th—Fred J. Zirzow, department 2150, Haw- 
thorne, to Miss Theresa Dohler. 
December 30th.—Miss Grace Camp, Richmond, to H. E. 
Bullington. 
December 22nd—Miss Bertha Kerber, department 
3300, Hawthorne, to Frank Kufke, of Chicago. 


new boy you will remark to friend wife: “A little Eiss, eh ? 
Well, what would vou expect this time of the year ?” 

You need not be afraid to spring it; the copyright 
expired during the glacial period. Besides, everybody 
else has. And if she beats you to it, you know, you re- 
mark: “Well, anyway, it’s an Eiss baby.” 


Here are a few sporting statistics which will interest 
Western Electric people: Charles Heslin, of department 
2014-C, has rolled the highest game so far recorded in Chi- 
cago during the present bowling season. His score was 
290. Frank J. Bradley, of department 2017-E, recently 
won the Illinois pocket billiard championship from Joseph 
Murphy, 500 to 465. Bradley’s high run was 31 and Mur- 
phy’s 46. L. La Font, of department 1049, finished seventh 
in the singles and fourteenth in the “all events” in the City 
Bowling Tournament. There were over 1,500 entries in 
the singles and more than 1,000 in the “all events.” La 
Font’s scores were 659 in the singles and 1,783 in the “all 
events.” 


T. A. SHOPS 


T. A. Chrisholm, department 2028-E, wears a 714 hat 
except the morning after the night before, when he has 
been at lodge. No, that’s the peculiar thing about it—he 
wears a smaller hat, then. Sounds incredible, of course, 
but here are the facts: One Saturday recently E. P. 
Skubic, Chrisholm’s locker-mate, started home before 
Chrisholm and left a hat. But not Chrisholm’s hat. When 
that victim donned the second choice he looked as if some 
one had called down a curse upon his head and the censor 
had expurgated most of it before allowing it to appear 


before the public. And it looked dark for Skubic. 


However, on Monday morning that worthy appeared, 
wearing his own hat and a look of bland innocence, both 
of which he continued to wear calmly during the next few 
days, despite the dark cloud of suspicion that hovered over 
him. Then somebody discovered that E. V. Purdy, de- 
partment 2150, a lodge brother of Chrisholm, had been 
compelled to invest three cents in extra newspapers to 
keep from losing his head in a 714 hat some one had 
wished on him in place of his own “old gray bonnet.” 

Yes, you’ve solved it. But here is one more question for 
you: Does Chrisholm’s head always feel that much too 
large for his headgear on lodge nights, or was that one of 
those night blooming hats that close up in the daytime ? 


-Born y 
ECEMBER 9th.—To Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Eiss (de- 
D partment 2064, Hawthorne), a son. '’ 
December 10th.—To Mr. and Mrs. Carl Caven 
(San Francisco), a daughter. 
December 11th.—To Mr. and Mrs. Frank Peteras (de- 
partment 4910, Hawthorne), a daughter. 
December 18th ——To Mr. and Mrs. Michael Costello (de. 
partment 3021, Hawthorne), a son. 
December 20th —To Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Hunter 
(stores department, Atlanta), a son. | 
December 30th—To Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Lindsey 
(stores department, Atlanta), a daughter. 
December 28th.—To Mr. and Mrs. Frank Oswald (de- 
partment 1840, Hawthorne), twin sons. — 
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NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS ||| 


Some Items of Interest from the General Departments 


General Sales Department H. L. G. IN A NEW ROLE 


W. A. Wolff, Correspondent 
CULTURELESS CHICAGO 


Will W. A. Wolff, the sales department’s correspondent, kindly 
explain what is a “banshee” and what is a “leucocyte.” Also where 
does he get his pull with the editors. They won’t let that rough 
stuff through when it’s in Chicago’s column.—Chicago Item, Jan- 


uary News. 
When but a child we read with doubt 
-Full many a quip and lively jest 
That comic papers heaped about 
Chicago and th’ uncultured West. 
These japes did pain us even then, 
We thought them canards, writ in spite: 
Outpourings of strabismic men, 
Who suffered from a mental blight. 
Nor was this all—we saw arise 
In our mind’s eye, a noble place 
That arts and sciences should prize 
And hold a cultured populace. 
Alas that one’s illusions must 
Dissolve into ethereal realms 
And nought remain but cosmic dust— 
The very concept overwhelms. 
We know now that the comics do 
Speak sooth e’en when they jest the most. 
We shudder that the thing be true; 
Of hope, we now give up the ghost. 
Oh culture, culture—where art thou? 
Canst not get ’neath Chicago’s skin ? 
In very shame our head we bow, 
To flow, our lachrymals begin. 
Arise, Chicago! Overthrow 
The things that make you seem so crass. 
Go, get a dictionary, Bo, 
And jump into our highbrow class! W. A. W. 


On Tour 


Grand All-Star Aggregation 


THE THREE TALL TALKERS 
PRESENTING THEIR UNIQUE SPECIALTY 


“IT’S SALES THAT MAKE THE WHEELS GO ’ROUND” 
INCLUDING 


Bert Hawkins, “The Man Behind the Inter- 
| phone” in “Songs of Hope” 
Harry King, In the cleanest act ever staged: 
“Clean and Wash Electrically” 
Phil Thomson, In a heart-throb monologue: 
“Who'll Buy pf Advertising?” 
a 


for a short engagement only—added attraction 
Mart Oberlander, ln his acrobatic novelty act: 
“Swinging on Short Profit Lines” 


Closing in one, in the soul-stirring patriotic 
drama: 
“Rally round the bogie, boys!” 


NOTICE.—No one-night stands played. Consult the map. 


A copy of the 
Chicago Herald of 
December 21st, 
showing the ac- 
companying pic- 
ture, was the first 
intimation we had 
that Harry L. 
Grant, who combines the duties of sales manager and cor- 
respondent at Chicago, has added the rôle of Santa Claus 
to his other achievements. H. L. G. gladdened the hearts 
of 300 kiddies from two Chicago settlements with songs 
and stories, and aided in the distribution of toys and 
candies. A good deed shineth forth, ete. We put this in 


our column because H. I. G. would never place it in his.* 
*—and get away with it.—Eb. 


Having noted with much gratification the enthusiasm 
in the Inter-phone department, H. R. King consented to 
an interview, and admitted that the vacuum cleaner busi- 
ness is also picking up. J. H. G. 


At a recent meeting of the cost committee the secretary 
made use of the Edison graphophone for taking down 
certain parts of the minutes. With the graphophone at 
hand, he was able to dictate into it whenever the occasion 
arose, without the delay of obtaining a stenographer. This 
use of the graphophone by committees has certain decided 
advantages, which should not be overlooked. C. S. V. 


General Merchandise Department 
J. H. Hellweg, Correspondent 


Selling point developed at a recent meeting of the Haw- 
thorne Sales Society: 

Salesman (addressing purchasing committee): “As an 
illustration, gentlemen, of the tireless effort expended in 
the design and manufacture of Western Electric appara- 
tus, I wish to direct your attention to the shape of the ear 
cap on this receiver. In arriving at the design, 10,000 
ears were measured, and the mean of these measurements 
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was used in working up the dimensions of the ear piece. 
Consequently, the receiver will unhesitatingly fit anyone 
who has a composite ear.” 


FOWL LANGUAGE 


It is interesting to note how closely those two chicken 
fanciers, Messrs. Brennan and Wilson, stick to their work. 
The following is a sample of their conversation: 

“Hello, Wilson. How’s your gizzard %” 

“I feel like a fighting cock. How are you?” 

“Oh, I’m roosting high. Fowl weather, isn’t it?” 

“Rather. Good weather for ducks, though.” 

“Where are you winging your way to this morning ?” 

“I’m going to waddle down to see Mr. Blank of the lay- 
out department.” 

“Going to collect that little bill, I suppose ?” 

“Egesactly.” 

“That bill seems to stick in your crop.” 

“Yes, but I’m in earnest this time. I’m going to spur 
him up to do something about it.” 

“Wattle vou do if he refuses to pay ?” 

“Oh, T'I have to pullet out of him some way.” 

“Don’t beat him up too much.” 

“Oh, no. I’ve been as light as a feather on him hereto- 
fore, because I knew he’d been gòose enough to yolk 
himself up with an old hen, who keeps him cooped up so 
tightly that she won’t let him go out to a turkey trot.” 

“Gracions! If I had such a wife I’d wring her neck. 
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I understand the poor fellow has brooded over his trouble 
so much that he’s about ready to fly the coop.” 

‘Well, Pm sorry for him, but I’ve got to roast him good 
and plenty to-day.” 

“Don’t knock the stuffing out of him.” 

“Oh, no, but chanticleer a good sum of money if I col- 
lect the bill ?” 

“Sure, you’ll be all set then, but don’t count your 
chickens before they’re hatched.” 

“Oh, I won’t crow before I get it. 

“I must beat it, too.” 

And so they scrambled off. 


Well, I must fly.” 


INVENTORY PROBABLY ACCOUNTS FOR THIS 
From a recent letter to the returned goods department: 
“Did you get our letter of August 20th, No. ? If 
not, refer to vour file and secure it.” A. G. T. 


The total switchboard billing from the general mer- 
chandise department for the month of December, 1914, 
amounted to $1,745,945. This figure surpasses all pre- 
vious records for one month’s billing. The highest pre- 
vious record was made in April, 1907, when the amount 
reached $1,540,000. 


WHY SERVICE MEN BECOME INDIFFERENT TO “RUSH” 
NOTATIONS | 
From an order for cable from one of the houses: 
“RUSH—Do not ship till March 1st.” 


Notes from the Educational Department 


Herbert Metz, Correspondent 
STUDENT BLUNDERS NO. 9 

The following letter was received by the Men’s Club: 

“Dear Sir :— 

Allow me to express my desire to join the H. M. C., it 
might perhaps be most convenient for your representative 
to drop a note to me stating when he would like to call and 
see me. I could then let him know where I might be 
found at the appointed time.” 


Were not a poet—and we know it; 
But, Mr. Edttor—Have a Heart, 
Try and print one of our verses 


And give budding genius a start. 
All right. Write one.—Eb. 


After a student has dictated into a dictaphone for the 
first time, this is what the stenographer hears: 

“Dictation by John Doe—De—De—Department 1856— 
D” 

WOOF-WOOF! WOOF-WOOF! (Business of cylinder 
turning around. emitting blank verse), SCRATCH, 
BANG! “Ah, ah—Replying to letter—124321—Kansas 
City—1-2-15—” WOOF, WOOF! WOOF, WOOF! “We 
have, ah, ah, we have looked into’—WOOF! WOOF! 
WOOF, WOOF, SCRATCH, BANG! 
back to the beginning. I forgot the subject.” WOOF, 
WOOF: WOOF, WOOF, SCRATCH, BANG! “Subject, 
ah, ah, subject No. 118-AT relays’—WOOF, WOOF; 
SCRATCH. BANG! “We are, ali, ah,—we are”— WOOF, 
WOOF; WOOF, WOOF! “Say, George, come over here 
and dictate this blank—blank letter. I like to talk to 


“Say, operator, go . 


something that answers back!” WOOF, WOOF; WOOF, 
WOOF, SCRATCH, BANG! 


With a degree of proficiency that would be a credit to 
old Sherlock himself, we have tracked the “Das Eiserne 
Kreuz, oder wer Hat Den Bock?” (whatever that means; 
we don’t know, we’re neutral) story to its lair, and brand 
it false! That “iron cross” was not “damaged goods” 
but was “bought and paid for,” not “under cover,” but 
honestly “and we can prove it.” 


The following lectures were given to the students: 
“Qualifications for Sales Work,” by J. F. Sweeney; “Op- 
portunities at Hawthorne,” by E. A. Hawkins; “Estimat- 
ing in Connection with Associate and Non-Associate Busi- 
ness,” by E. H. Pierce; “The Telephone in Railway 
Service,” by J. A. Kick. 

The following students have finished: their course and 
have been transferred to permanent positions :—Manufac- 
turing Students—B. J. Egert (Iowa State), to T. A. 
engineer of methods department; C. H. Orr (Purdue), to 
T. A. layout department; C. A. Monteith (Alma, Mich.), 
to installation department; M. S. Unger (Colorado), to 
T. A. engineer of methods; E. Seneder (Kansas A. & M.), 
to T. A. engineer of methods; W. L. Holt (Michigan), to 
cable, rubber and insulating shops, engineer of methods. 
Engineering Students—R. B. Simon (Texas A & M), to 
Hawthorne equipment engineering. Commercial Stu- 
dents—H. H. McQuiston (Monmouth, IIl.), to Chicago, 
stores; M. Stanley (Michigan), to Chicago, stores; M. R. 
Denny (Rose Poly), to San Francisco, stores. 
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Installation Department Jottings 


NEW YORK 

You’ve read of Western Electric track teams, football 
teams, tug-of-warriors, quoit throwers and toreadors, but 
you never saw a regular dyed-in-the-wool, yard wide and 
full blooded installation department bowling team. There 
ain’t no such animal? Bet your life there is. And 
what’s more, there are several of them. Most any night 
you can see them making pin-boys gape at the alleys up 
around 96th Street and Broadway. 

You could tell those stalwarts were installers by the 
only test there is for such chaps—quality, cost, and 
schedule. 

Inspector Bowly in a confidential interview told the 
correspondent that their quality was “rotten,”* P-minus, 
but admitted that poor detail work might have been 
responsible in making him prejudiced. 

Heine Warneke, the financial expert, said he was free 
to admit that when he saw those big balls ruthlessly 
swinging Ted Paul around, ever in a semi-mechanical 
way, thus endangering the mirrows which flanked the 
alleys. he realized the game has possibilities of being a 
“vurra, vurra, expensive sport.” 


* Mr. Bowly now denies this interview. He maintains that “rot- 
ten” is not in his vocabulary and a rating of “P-minus” is not 
known in efficiency circles. 


ew ERATORS 
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The schedule is good, for we saw it. It’s the regular 
big league kind, printed by a real printer. 


Watch this column for scores. 


During his visit. to the Rochester, N. Y., installation, 
Superintendent R. C. Dodd, while interestedly watching 
the foreman’s office boy ink in the job chart, was given 
a teeth chattering surprise. Teeming with activity, and 
fully conscious of his responsibility, the dignitary with 
the ink suddenly turned to the superintendent, and in the 
tone of one. born. to command, snapped, “Hey, you! Get 
me a blotter while you’re restin’.” 

A hasty retreat from the room by Heine Warneke and 
Inspector Burns caused the department to lose a histori- 
eal description of fire works. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Henry Linkins, of the engineering department of the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company, recently gave 
a talk to the foremen and circuit experts reporting to 
General Foreman Bloden. The talk described the meth- 
ods of testing employed by the transmission department 
of the telephone company, in connection with the use of 
quad type underground cable, repeating coils, ete., in toll 
lines and phantom circuits. J.J. F. 
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PART OF THE TRUNK RELAY RACK 
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DETAIL AT CONNECTING RACK 
REAR OF "6" BOARD 


VIEWS OF THE NEW EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Some Details of our Installers’ work tn 
the Grant Avenue Installation. Garfield 
umit, Pacific Tel.a Tei. Company. 
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‘| NEW YORK picture. If Buck will apply to department 182, he can 
have it. 


A , “IN THE MEANTIME” 

mol The inspection branch gave a little send-off to C. R. 
x’ Myer on January 18th, at “Zum Praelaten” with an over- 
i| flow meeting at Thum’s pool room. Mr. Myer is about to 


' start for Colorado on sick leave. Erekmann did the hon- 
ors in presenting a little remembrance from the depart- 


ment. 


The New 
York Globe is 
running a series 


of cartoons un- 
der the general 
MEETINGS OF ENGINEERS heading, “What 
At the sixth meeting of the engineers, held January 8th, Was Your Boy J 
W. T. Booth, of the European central engineering depart- hood Ambition,” 
ment, addressed the meeting on European Engineering and invites con- 
Departments and Some of the Conditions Governing Their tributions. C. 
Work. ; P. McConnell, 
Mr. Booth outlined the organization of the European (~~ / l | Fiat ta cht | of the chemical 
engineering department, and illustrated his talk relative I" Z i] ae Asien | laboratory, 
| sf pene in sa Ba lantern slides, showing typl- 5 + / | Deere | whispered the 
pment and installation. OW S ay. irene __ Manas Youn? | taleof his-ohild. 
At the seventh meeting of the Engineers, January 22nd, 
“ ED. Arnold, of the research branch, presented a paper hood’s yearning 
on Vacuum Tube Phenomena. to the Globe 
Mr. Arnold illustrated his paper with interesting ex- man, with the 
periments, and described in some detail recent high result shown in 
vacuum developments with special reference to X-ray the first picture. 
bulbs, wireless detectors, and telephone repeaters. Tie second pie- 
ture was drawn 
by one of our 
local artists, 
and reveals— 
what McConnell 
did not tell— 
how completely 


l that ambition Jeroe ag 
has been real- 
ized. 


GORDEN AND HIS WHISTLE 


Gorden blows the whistle to start us at our work, 
Then again he blows the whistle to remind us not to shirk. 
Oh ye Gods! have mercy on us; make us deaf, or whistle 


dumb! 
Please, Gorden, put your whistle in the twelfth floor mu- 


se-um. 


No, this is not a picture of the largest hand in the world. 
We admit it’s mighty near to it, being a portrait of one of 
2 pair of fins owned by Barney Theiss of the patent de- Changes in Organization 


partment. But what the picture does show, is the smallest 
R S. MONTGOMERY, Acting Stores Manager at 


Pipe ever smoked by a grown man. Yes, it’s a real pipe, 
and it holds real tobacco, and Buck Hinrichsen smokes it, Cleveland, has been appointed Stores Manager. 
W. A. Wayman, Acting Stores Manager at 


or one just like it. Buek lost his a while ago, and the 
other engineers bought him the nice new one you see in the Pittsburgh, has been appointed Stores Manager. 
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Western Electric Service Buttons 

M~ inquiries have been made as to why the Com- 
pany has distributed service buttons among the 
older employees. 

The button itself is a badge for faithful service during 
ten busy vears and a star is shown on the button for each 
five years of the employee's service beyond the ten-year 
period. 

Six employees only have badges with five stars repre- 
senting a thirty-five years’ record and these men we are 
all especially delighted to honor. The complete honor 
roll is a long one, containing 1,339 names of men and 
women who have worked ten years or more with the West- 
ern Electric Company. 

Each of the wearers of these service buttons will be 
marked as a faithful and loyal worker and one who has 
the confidence of those with whom he is associated. 

It was to show its sentiment toward such employees that 
the buttons were presented to those who have spent an 


appreciable part of their lives in the service of the Com- 


Vice-President. 


pany. 


URING January the employees of this Company 
were given an opportunity to become stockholders 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company. 


All are doubtless familiar with the plan, which pro- 
vided for the sale to any employee, who had been in the 
Bell service two years or more, of one share of stock for 
each $300 of annual wages he was receiving, but not ex- 
ceeding ten shares to any employee. 


The price at which the stock was sold was $110 per 
share, payable in monthly installments of $2 per share; 
such dividends as are paid by the company are also ap- 
plied against the purchase price. 

Under the terms of payment, provided the company 
continues to pay its customary dividend of 8% per an- 
num, this stock would be fully paid for by November, 
1918, and would become the property of the employee. 

Provided the stock is fully paid for by November, 1918, 
in accordance with the plan, the employee will have actu- 
ally paid, out of his salary, $2 per month for 45 months, 
or $90 per share. If the company continues to pay divi- 
dends at the rate of 8% per annum on the par value of 
$100 per share, or $8 per share per annum, the annual 
return on your actual cash investment will be approxi- 
mately 9%. 

The market price of American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company stock at this time is approximately $118.50 per 
share. 


An Old Friend Sends His Greeting 


To the Editor of the News: 


KNOW of no better way to wish many of my old 

friends and “boys” happy New Year, than through 

the columns of the News, whose monthly visits I wel- 
come with great pleasure. | 
Yours very truly, 


[Signed] E. W. BENNETT. 


[Epitor’s Nore: Mr. Bennett is a Western Electric pioneer, hav- 
ing been with the Company for over thirty years. He retired on a 
pension in 1909, and is now engaged in stock farming at Lawrence, 
Michigan. ] 


C. ESTEP has been appointed a member of the 


NEWS editorial board. 
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OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


MENTAL Myopia. A near-sighted 


D aA £ 
inability to see beyond the immediate 


act into all its important conse- 
quences; a kind of “see”-sickness that often 
compels a man to throw up his job. Extend 


vour brains and use them as a telescope. 
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Employees’ Pension, Benefit and Insurance Fund Notes 


new names were 

added to the pen- 
sion roll: J. J. Lud- 
wig, L. R. Puffer and 
W. S. Mahoney of the 
manufacturing de- 
partment, Hawthorne, 
and Gustave A. Lutz 
of the New York 
house. This brings the 
number of pensioners 
up to seventy-one, 
which is twelve more 
than at the same date 
last year. Eighteen 
new names were added 
to the roll during the 
year 1914 and six were 
removed. 


Joa lst four 


W. S. Mahoney 
W. S. MAHONEY 

W. S. Mahoney retires with a service record óf nearly 
twenty-nine years, all of which time, excepting the first 
few months, has been spent in the woodworking depart- 
ments under the supervision of Mr. Culley. While Mr. 
Mahoney does not now look quite so young as in the photo- 
graph here reproduced, he is still in excellent health. 


JACOB LUDWIG 


In the middle seven- 

ties C. E. Scribner and 

p iS E. P. Warner were ex- 
perimenting with an 

electric search - light 


= f5 | which they were flash- 
~” =D) ing from the old North 
—— i Side water station 
TE tower. Young Jacob 


Ludwig was inquisi- 
tive to know the source 
of such unusual phe- 
nomena and traced 
them to the Western 
Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company. He 
Immediately applied 
for a position with the 
Company, was em- 
J. J. Ludwig ployed, and for over 

thirty-five years has 

devoted his time to this Company. Mr. Ludwig’s early 
work was under the òld contract arrangement, under 
which he worked at different times as sub-contractor and 
principal contractor for the Company. It is interesting 
to note that, in the early part of his employment, Mr. 
Ludwig, with two assistants, aside from doing their regu- 
lar factory work, constituted the millwright gang. They 
did all the millwright work outside of regular hours. 


When the contract . 
system was given up 
by the Company, Mr. 
Ludwig was placed in 
charge of the drill 
room, one of the larg- 
est departments of the 
Company. He was 
later placed in charge 
of the screw machine 
department, punch 
press department, 
small lathe work, and 
assembling, and the 
latter years of his 
service have been 
given up to these de- 
partments. 

Mr. Ludwig has now 
retired on a well- 
earned pension begin- L. R. Puffer 
ning January 1, 1915. 


L. R. PUFFER 

Leonard R. Puffer has retired on a pension, effective 
January 1, 1915, carrying with him a record of service 
with this Company of thirty years and ten months. Mr. 
Puffer has been a foreman for a good many years and has 
promised, for a later issue of the News, some reminis- 
cences covering these 
years. 


G. A. LUTZ 


Gustave A. Lutz, 
New York, retired 
from active service 
and was pensioned on 
January 1, 1915. Born ` 
on September 6, 1855, 
Mr. Lutz had consider- 
able electrical experi- 
ence before entering 
the service of this 
Company in January, 
1889. Six weeks after 
his employment as an 
“experimental work- 
man” at the New York 
shop, he was made 
gang foreman. Mr. 
Lutz retained this po- Gustave: A. Lats 
sition until the expan- 
sion of the business necessitated the organization of an in- 
spection department, in charge of which he was placed as 
chief inspector. For over five years he held this position 
until further organization changes took Mr. Lutz back 
into the production department as general foreman. 
From this position he retires after completing his twenty- 
sixth year of continuous service. 
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Fig. 1—Asnnunciator—Exterior View Fig. 2.—Annunciator—Front Removed 


Untechnical Talks on Technical Topics 


Annunciators 


HE annunciator is one of the oldest of electrical de- The left-hand magnet, which is the signal magnet, is con- 
vices. It is used for summoning servants, signaling nected in series with the battery (G) through an indi- 
to elevator operators, and, in short, for any service vidual push button (D). These individual push buttons 


that requires transmission are mounted at the various 
of a simple signal between Reset Magnet Rocker Armature Signal Magnet places where it is desired to 
two points not far apart but | originate calls. The right- 


hand magnet, which is the 
reset magnet, is connected in 
series with the same battery 
through a push button (C), 
which is common to all the 
drops. When a button (D) 
is depressed, current flows 
through the signal magnet 
of the corresponding drop 
and sets the drop in the in- 
dicating position. When 
the reset button (C) is 
pressed, current flows 
through the reset magnets 
of all the drops, causing 
them to return to the non- 
indicating position. 

The mechanical operation 
of the drop will be under- 
stood by considering the 


inaccessible for direct com- 
munication by means of 
speech or manual signals. 
The annunciator unit is 
essentially an electro-mag- 
netic indicator or signal, 
and is commonly called a 
drop. In practice, several 
drops are usually assembled 
in a common case and pro- 
vided with a common bell, 
as shown in Fig. 1 and Fig. 
2, which represent one of 
the latest models handled by 
the Western Electric Com- 
pany. Fig. 1 gives a good 
idea of the appearance of 
the outside of the case, Fig. 
2 showing the arrangement 
of the drops inside the case. 
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| 
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Fig. 3 is a copy of the wir- large illustration. Here are 
ing diagram that is pasted Card Holder Semaphore Arm Magnet Frame Shown the two magnets 
on the inside of the case of mounted side by side on a 


each instrument. From inspection of Fig. 3 it will be common frame, to which is pivoted a rocker shaped arma- 
seen that each drop (B) is provided with two magnets. ture and a semaphore shutter arm, to which a card holder 


i 
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is attached. A tongue on the 
armature actuates the shutter 
arm by pushing alternately 
against two curved fingers, 
which may be seen projecting 
beyond the sides of the card 
holder. The figure shows the 
shutter arm in the indicating 
position, in which the card is 
opposite a suitable window in 
the front of the annunciator 
case. It will be seen that the 
right limb of the armature is 
pulled down against the end of 
the signal magnet, and that the 
shutter arm finger at the right 
side of the card holder rests 
against one side of this tongue, 
while the finger at the lower 
side of the card holder just 
clears the end of the armature 


the tongue to the right and 
throwing the shutter arm into 
a position on the right symmet- 
rical with the position shown 
in the illustration. 

In some of the earlier types 
of annunciators the shutter 
arm is returned to the non-in- 
dicating position by a mechan- 
icai device usually actuated by 
a lever extending through the 
bottom of the annunciator 
case. With this arrangement 
the drops can only be restored 
by an operator stationed at the 
annuneiator, and all the drops 
are restored whenever the lever 
is operated. With the. new 
electrical reset the drops may 
be restored either in groups or 
singly, and from one or from 
several different points, merely 
by extending the wiring and 


= G - 242 r 
eenn that the shutter arm OROREN RELL - ap NTON providing suitable push but- 
1$ locked in position. When : RESET BUTTON tons. This improvement con- 
the reset magnet is energized ae oe siderably extends the useful- 
the left limb of the armature is ee ae Cena ness of the annunciator. 
pulled down, thereby swinging Wiring Diagram, Semaphore Drop Annunciator —J. T. Butterfield, Eng. Dept. 
6 
We Apologize Much rivalry exists between the different teams, and 


T dropping of a line of type from a paragraph in 
M. S. Allen’s article on page 5 of the January issue 

transformed what had been a serious sentence into a 
humorous one.. The sentence as it appeared in the News 
read: “Prince Edward Island is largely devoted to farm- 
ing, but its inhabitants are used only in one city, and are 
allowed outside the city on only one road, and on that on 
one day each week.” 


: The sentence should have read: “Prince E ivaa le: 
and is lar gely devoted to farming, but its inhabitants are 


very conservative. Automobiles are used only in one 
city,” ete. 


Montreal Notes 
MONTREAL HOUSE BOWLING LEAGUE 


[o pass a Pleasant evening every week the sales depart- 
ie and the stores department got together and formed 
le above league. When W. M. Turnley, District Sales 
. anager, got wind of it he immediately dug down in his 
illus, and purchased the beautiful loving cup shown in the 
À oe to be presented to the Winning team. L. A. 
oe ae Chief Storekeeper, has offered prizes; one to the 
mak makıng the highest average and one to the man 
ing the next highest average through the season. 


M to the fact that Mr. Johnson has not decided 
at the winners would like, we are unable to show his 


will ha but we are resting assured, knowing that thev 
th be well worth receiving. 


there is a turn-out of about sixty from the different 
departments to boost for their respective teams. Every- 
one has a good time and enjoys himself immensely, and 
from all indications the league is a huge success. 


f COMPANY PIMITS Ih 
| 


MowrTreat House 
Bowuinc LEAGUE 
ee ee 


, an Eor g fen NORTHERN ALECT MI: 
ee bs 
>" 


SEASON 19146-1915 


TEAMS: 
BATONS OfPaRt want 
SALES DAP AKT a NT 
ACCOUNTING O©PARTmENT 
SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 


Bowling Schedule 
The Turnley Cup 


STANDING OF THE LEAGUE To DATE 


Won Lost Fo 
SOreS ak etre eke 6 Sirens 11 4 133 
Shipping ............. 9 6 .600 
ALCS: eas EnA PATENG T 5 .583 
Accounting .........., 0 12 000 
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Activities of the Hawthorne Men’s Club 


LD P. Si Colledgy has 

a hard name among a 

good many people. 
They contend that he won’t 
work; but Prof. W. D. Scott, 
who on January 18th closed a 
series of six lectures on “In- 
creasing Human Efficiency in 
Business,” proved to us con- 
elusively that the old fellow 
has been basely slandered. Mr. 
Seott is an expert in applied 
psychology (the “p”’—but of 
course you know that—being 
omitted, as in “succotash,” 
which we understand is com- 
posed exclusively of corn and 
beans). 

Let us explain right here 
before we go any further that 
this seemingly frivolous way of 
referring to a serious subject 
does not in any way show a 
lack of respect. It is simply an 
indication of the relief we feel 
at discovering that this formidable sounding science is not 
aloof and impractical, as we had thought before Dr. 
Seott’s advent, but is comprehensible, companionable and 
helpful. Many of Dr. Scott’s hearers were at first sur- 
prised to discover that they could understand anything 
at all about psychology and then were delighted to find 
the whole subject not only very interesting but decidedly 
helpful and practical. 

In his course of lectures Dr. Scott explained clearly the 
relation of the different mental processes to human effi- 
ciency, indicated the points beyond which certain of them 
cease to be helpful and become a bar to further progress, 
and showed how to train and control habits of thought so 
as to make the mind work at its highest efficiency. Any- 
body with even an embryo mind to develop could easily 
understand Professor Scott’s clear and practical brand of 
psychology and profit by it. Dr. Scott and the Educa- 
tional Committee are to be congratulated on the success 
of this series of lectures. 


The New H. M. C. Fob 


Dr. Gunsaulus to Give His Lecture on ‘‘Abraham Lincoln” 

On February 9th, Dr. Frank Gunsaulus, president of 
Armour Institute of Technology, the noted preacher and 
lecturer, will give his famous lecture on “Abraham Lin- 
coln” before the Men’s Club.. Those who have heard Dr. 
Gunsaulus speak will want to hear him again and those 
who have not are sure to welcome this opportunity to do 
so. Therefore it behooves you to go early if you want to 
beat the other fellow to the best seat. 


H. M. C. Department Dances 
Department 2360 not only makes the most of our ma- 
chine tools; it also makes the most of its opportunities. 
The tool makers were the first to take advantage of the 
Club’s department dance invitation, which offers the free 
use of the assembly hall in the Restaurant Building to any 
department desiring to give a dance. Men may be in- 


vited from other departments, but all must be members of 
the Club. The ladies need not be employees of the Com- 
pany. Music and guest cards are furnished by the Club, 
and its entertainment committee has general supervision 
of the floor, aided by a committee from the department. 
Messrs. J. Renschler, B. Janota and A. Haslan, the com- 
mittee in charge of the dance for department 2360 on 
December 11th, had arranged a good entertainment pro- 
gram by local talent to add to the pleasure of the evening. 
The entertainers were Ed. Miller, Miss Mabel Sachse, E. 
Schultz, W. Marth, H. Riemer, G. Roeske, F. Keller, Miss 
Rose Wohlmuth and H. Mathisen, and their efforts were 
much appreciated. The dance, which was attended by 
about 100 couples, closed at 10:30, as required by the rules 
of the Club. 

Department 2324 gave the second of the department 
dances on December 18th and the plant department fol- 
lowed with another successful evening on January 8th. 
These dances form a very enjoyable means for depart- 
ment members to get together outside of business hours 
and become better acquainted. 


The Club’s New Fobs and Buttons 

No matter what kind of a watch you carry, a Men’s Club 
fob 1s always attached to a good time. For isn’t it the em- 
blem of kinship with the good fellows of Hawthorne? The 
accompanying photograph of the new fob does not do it 
justice owing to the well-known obstinacy with which the 
photographie plate will insist that blue is white. Conse- 
quently the circle surrounding the Hawthorne tree, which 
in the original is blue with “Hawthorne Men’s Club” upon 
it in gold letters, appears in the picture somewhat like an 
idealized home circle as depicted by the inspired “ad” 
man of a white-wash firm. Perhaps the plate realized 
that nothing could stay blue around the Hawthorne Men’s 
Club. Anyway it is not telling the whole truth about the 
fob, so a description may help you get a more nearly cor- 
rect idea of it. 

The fob is finished entirely in antique gold with the 
exception of the ring surrounding the tree, which is royal 
blue, lettered in gold. Just outside this ring you will 
notice an irregular edge, like that of a legal seal. All the 
central portion of the fob bounded by that edge is re- 
iaovable by unscrewing a disk at the back, and when re- 
moved forms an H. M. C. button, which can be attached 
by the disk to a coat instead of to the fob. The button 
can be purchased separately if desired. 

When you go to the Restaurant Building to look these 
fobs over be sure to take some money along and save your- 
self an extra trip, for you are sure to want one. 


The Sixth Annual Banquet 


Unfortunately the News has-to go to press before Jan- 
uary 28th, the date of the event that made mid-winter 
famous—the Hawthorne Works employees’ annual ban- 
quet. We could write a volume on that banquet but we 
promise not to. Purchase the March issue of your news 
dealer and see whether we stick to that good resolution. 
When we get chuck full of enthusiasm it just has to ooze 
out of us sometimes. 
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H. Shalleross, C. W. Boot, C. Von Mueller, J. L. Harring- 
ton, C. L. Barr and J. M. Stahr. 


The Club Dance 


Certainly we’ll excuse you. Run right along. When 
we get to talking, you know, we just keep rambling on. 
Only, to be on the safe side, you should have arranged it 
with her long ago.’ Maybe she has an engagement now 
for the night of the big Club dance and you will have to 
waltz solitaire. You can’t expect her to keep all Feb- 
ruary open for you. Well, maybe there ts time yet. We 
hope you’re right, because it is going to be one grand 
enjoyable evening. But run along—run along. You’ve 
wasted enough time now. 


A New Type c of Supply Catalog 
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FEBRUARY, 1915 
Chess and Checkers Club 

How did it go now in those happy old school days !— 
Positive, “good”; comparative, “better”; superlative, 
“best.” Remember? Well, nowadays in the Hawthorne 
Men’s Club they compare them this way: “Check, check- 
ers, chess,” since the Chess and Checkers Club has been 
consolidated with the Men’s Club. Any member of the 
H. M. C. will be welcomed among the worshipers of the 
squared board if he will register with J. M. Stahr, de- 
partment 2002, the secretary. Meetings are held every 
Tuesday evening in the Club Hall, second floor of the 
Restaurant Building. The 1915 chess tournament is now 
in progress. Thirty-five players were entered at the end 
of three weeks’ play, the division leaders at that time being 
HE West- 
ern Elec- 
at tric Com- 
W pany starts the 
Eis new year by dis- 
$ j | i tributing the first 
i t | -e edition of its 1915 
R | COMPANY 4 ply Year Book. 
N =| This catalog, for 
if S such it is, repre- 
È f | sents something 
a g N | radically new in 
D / the electrical sup- 
çi ž ply field. Here- 
; | tofore no jobber 
4) ) has been in the 
I} ELECTRICAL L surety] habit of issuing a 
catalog oftener 
/ YEAR BOOKS at E than once every 
/ at T three or four 


years. It has re- 
mained for this 
company to 
adopt the definite policy of issuing an annual catalog. 

The book departs from the beaten path in another par- 
ticular. In place of the manufacturers’ list prices which 
catalogs of this kind have heretofore invariably carried, 
this new book announces a complete series of Western 
Electric list prices, upon which a uniform basic discount 
applies, such a discount indicating to the holder of the 
catalog the approximate wholesale price on all the articles 
listed 

The former price situation in the electrical field was 
such that the jobber was obliged to consult various sets of 
manufacturers’ lists, which offered a wide variety of dif- 
fering discounts. 

Our new system of list prices greatly simplifies the task 
of calculating discounts. No longer will the contractor 
find it necessary to refer to various price lists and carry 
in his mind one set of discounts for his wire, another for 
his porcelain, another for his schedule material, another 
for his fixtures, etc. With a Western Electric Year Book 
before him, he can open at any page, apply a uniform dis- 
count, and arrive at a price which he can safely consider 
as his cost. 

One of the features of the book is an advertising bulletin 


- ` "yi > 


embracing examples of advertising and selling helps 
which the company furnishes to its agents in connection 
with the sale of goods carrying its familiar trade name. 
This section of the catalog includes the listing of electros 
for newspaper advertising, street car cards, window dis- 
plays, and lantern slides, together with booklets and other 
literature on fans, motors, vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines, inter-phones, and other electrical household de- 
vices. 

The new catalog was distributed by the houses to our 
customers about the first of the year. Included in every 
copy of the book was an order blank in post card form. 
The “Roll of Honor” which follows gives the names of 
some of the first customers to send in orders on these cards 
during the first week in January. The names of the 
“Honor” customers of the remaining houses will appear 
next month. 

ROLL OF HONOR 
FIRST ORDERS RECEIVED IN RESPONSE TO CARD ENCLOSED WITH 1915 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLY YEAR BOOK 
New York 

1.—C. Schneider’s Sons, Washington, D. C. 

2.—Hewitt & Warden, Newburgh, N. Y. 

3.—John C. Rau, Washington, D. C. 

4.—A. B. Rover, Binghamton, N. Y. 

ee rise Electric Company, Middletown, N. Y. 

. Gale & Company, Incorporated, New Haven, Ct. 
T Rudolph Schmidt, Rochester, N. Y. 

8.—Joy Electrical Supply Com iy liii N. Y. 

9.—Nathan Zolinsky, Yor 

10.—Jacob Landy, New York city, 

Pittsburgh 
1.—Underwood Supply Co., Farmington, West Virginia. 
St. Louts 
1.—Forsythe Milling Company, LaRussell, Missouri. 
2.—Piggott Power Company, Piggott, Arkansas. 
3.—Mitchell Mach. El. Company, Paducah, Ky. 
4.—Southwestern R. R. Company, Webb City, Missouri. 
5.—Majestic Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 
Denver 
1.—The Town of Del Norte, Del Norte, Colorado. 
2.—Mr. Leslie Pim, Trinidad, Colorado. 
3.—The Intermountain Ry. Light & Power Co., Laramie, Wy. 
4.—Mr. M. S. Bunnell, Estes Park, Colorado. 
5.—Southwestern Milling & Electric Co., San Marcial, N. M. 
Chicago 
1—Young Hardware Co., Bellevue, Iowa. 
2.—Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
3.—Baker Manufacturing Co., Evansville, Wis. 
4.—H. N. Alexander, Electrician, Chicago & Northwestern R. R. 
Co., 314 10th Avenue, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
5.—Peotone Elec. Light Co., Peotone, Ill. 
aratus & Specialty Co., Lansing, Mich. 
7 —Vilewe of Black Earth, Black Earth, Wis. 
3 — Mich san Wire Goods Co., Niles, Mich. 
9.—Christy Box Car Loader Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
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Hawthorne’s Indoor Baseball Team, Chicago League Champions 


Tex row, left to sen :—A lexander, L.S., Baginski, P., Russell, C, E. A. Hemmer, Manager, Jahnke, L.F., Daes, 3d B., Pesch, Sub. 
Bottom rew:—Whitehead, 2d B., Bach, Sub., Tichy, R.F. Tuhey, RS. Howie, lst B. | 


ATHLETICS 


Western Electric Team Champions of Chicago Indoor Baseball League 


HE Western Electric team captured the pennant in Western Electric Co...10 | Western Electric Co...11 


the Industrial Indoor Baseball League of Chicago Heywood Bros. & Sears, Roebuck Co...... 4 
for the season of 1914 by defeating the strong Sears- Wakefield.. 3 
Roebuck team on December 23rd, and incidentally estab- oOo o 
lished a score record which will probably stand for some Western: Electric Co: Sem Pinal 17 
time. While no data are available it is safe to say that Jno. F. Jelke Co: Came 0 
few teams have made such overwhelming scores as our 
team piled up on their opponents. An idea of the speed 
and strength of the team may be gleaned from the fact W. E. CO. A.B. R H. 
that they have a record of 122 runs in the seven games Howie, 1B. ............... n 2 4 
played as against 13 scored by the opposing teams. This Daes, 2B. .............466. 4 2 0 
makes an average of 17 runs per game—more in any one Jahnke, L.F. .............. 2 1 2 
game than the other five teams scored in all their games Alexander, LS. 6... eee eee es 1 1 
against the W. E. team. Whitehead, 21 e EEEE e 3 1 1 
The members of the team deserve much praise for the Russell, C. ............-55. t 0 2 
splendid showing made in winning the championship. Tichy , R.F. Ka A a aes 4 0 0 
“Team work and speed” was the slogan throughout the Baginski, P. .............. 4 0 1 
schedule and the results it accomplished speak for them- sE J n 
selves. If any one member deserves more credit than Totals uua, 38 8 il 
the others it.is perhaps Pitcher Baginski, who has just SEARS, ROEBUCK AB. R H. 
established a new record in the Chicago Indoor League by Daly, D. S. o...on. 9 1 1 
going 45 consecutive innings without allowing a run. This Kemp, 3B.°............... 4 0 0 
record includes a no-hit, no-run game. This mark will | Witte, 1B. .....:......... 4 0 0 
undoubtedly give other pitchers something to shoot at for Morrissey, C. ..........--. 3 0 9 
some,time. “Bags,” as he is popularly called, is unques- Brady, P. ........-.. cee. 4 1 9 
tionably the best indoor pitcher in the game to-day and Murray, R. S. ............ 9 0 0 
much of the credit for winning the Industrial League Herr, D. F. ...........000. 3 0 0 
championship belongs to him. Miller, 2B. ............... 3 0 0 
Following are the scores for the various games and the Havlecek, R. F. ........... 3 0 0 
box score of the arte game: 2a — T 
Western Electric Co...2 Western Electric Co.. Totals .............-. 30 2 z 
Jno. F. Jelke Go....... i Chicago Screw Co...... a FINAL GAME 
Western Electric Co....... 20 Western Electric ..... 200002 241 1-8 
‘Liquid: Carbonic Co....... 0 Sears, Roebuck ....... 10000000 1—2 
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Get After the Machinery users 
in your fterntory. Show them 
these examples of 


Western Electric 


MOTORS 


applied to 


Machine Shop Printing Press 
Ice Crusher Saw Mill 
Coffee Grinder 


Most of these motors replace 
other forms of motive power. 
All are simple connections. 


You can sell many Motors 
as our agent 


Write our nearest house today 


Philadelphia Sav ah Indianapolis 
Boston New Orleans Clevelanc 
Pittsburgh Houston Cincinnati 
St. Lovis Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


A Motor Application Advertisement from a Recent Issue of the Electrical World, Electrical Review, Southwestern Electrician 
and Electrical Engineer 
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Electric Light 
Safe and 
Reliable 


A 
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The world’s largest distributors of 

\\ electrical supplies will put in your home 
a low-cost electric lighting outfit that will 


give you bright, steady, safe electric light, 
and give you power to run electric household labor- 
savers. Electric light all over the house and in your 
barns and outbuildings without danger of fire, without 
work, just by pushing a button. No knowledge of 
electricity is necessary. This wonderful 


Western Electric 
Farm Lighting Plant 


is complete when it comes to you—yjust as here illustrated—all 
ready to hitch up to the wires, which any reliable electrician can 
put in. Consists of a generator, a switchboard and a storage battery. 
The battery is the celebrated Hyray-Exide. It comes already charged 
with electricity, ready to use. After that is used up, your gas engine, 
attached to the generator, will make all the electricity you can use. 
If you haven't a gas engine, we can supply you. 


Write for the Up-to-date Book 


Let us send you our new book, which shows how 
easily you can have electric light, how cheap 
it is, how much more comfortable and conven- 
ient it will make your home. Just write us a 
postcard, saying, “Send me Electric Light Book 
No. NF-5.” Mail it to our house nearest you. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 
802 Farnam St., Omaha 500 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
Houses in all Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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A Typical Farm Electric Light Advertisement Running in the Farming Periodicals 
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GAs Household Helps 


Make housekeeping easy and 
economical. Here are two great 
conveniences—the Inter-phone 
and the Vacuum Cleaner. 


Inter- phone 
— - = ——_ SSS SS SSS SSeS => ——- in kitchen 
Inter- phone La A 
in bedroom AA 
Ss 


Inter-phone 


Simple, clear-speaking telephones which 
save stair-climbing and loud calling 
from floor to floor. $15 will buy the 
outfit, ready to be put up by anyone 
without marring the walls. 


Vacuum Cleaner 


The unique design of this new model 
adds to its effectiveness, makes hand- 
ling easier and allows it to be snugly 
hung away in a closet when not in use. 
This cleaner is backed by the world’s 
largest distributors of electrical supplies. he 
The price is $32.50, including an exten- 
sion nozzle for cleaning under furniture. 


Other Western 
Electric house- 
hold helps include 
Washing Machines, 
Irons, Warming 
Pads, Toasters, 
Fans, Table Lamps, 
Household Motors 
and Electric Dish- 
washers. We will 
mail literature de- 
scribing any in 
which you are 
interested. 


Both of these conveniences can be pur- 
chased in your vicinity. We should be 
pleased to have you write our 
house nearest to you, asking for 
descriptive booklet No. i 
and we will give you the name of 
our nearby agent. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 


New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Indianapolis Oklahoma City Omaha Oakland 
Philadelphia Savannah Pittsburgh Minneapolis Dallas Salt Lake City Seattle 

ston Cincinnati Cleveland St. Paul Houston Los Angeles Portland 
New Orleans EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED Detroit 


A Combination Advertisement on Inter-phones and Vacuum Cleaners, Appearing in the 
Popular Magazines 
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VOLUME IV, No. 1 


Behind the Scenes at the Opening of the 
Transcontinental Line 
An Interview with H. E. Shreeve of the Engineering Department 


66 HO can give me some sidelights on the build- Mr. Shreeve laughed. “Oh, I was just ‘Mr. Shreeve.’ 
ing of the transcontinental line? Every one I had no definite commission, except to travel all along 
has read the story of the actual opening, and the line of work, be on good terms with everybody, and 

most people know something about how the line was built. see that things kept moving. Then, too, I helped with 

Where ean I find out about some of the less familiar as- some of the more delicate installation work.” 

pects of the work 9” “You just traveled around ?” 

These were the questions that “Most of the time, yes. And if 
had been bothering the News re- you print that,” he added, with 
porter for over a week, and with a smile, “every one will probably 
which he was beginning to bother think that it was a sort of junket ; 
other people. And the other that I just rode around Seeing 
people always gave him the same America First!” 

answer: “See Shreeve.” “Then it wasn’t all a pleasure 

Further inquiries brought trip ?” 


forth the information that Her- “Not exactly. In most cases it 
bert E. Shreeve is a Western was long hours, insufficient sleep, 


Electrice engineer, a member of a temperature of 102°, and meals 
the research branch; that, al- at such times as we were able to 
though a young man, he has ear- get them. Besides, you see, much 


ried out much important develop- of the line west of Denver ee 
ment work in connection with through desert land, or through 


long-distance transmission; that —through, mind you, not around 

he has numerous patents to his —lakes whose average depth is 

. ? 

credit, ineluding the patent upon about a foot; and people don’t 

the first commercial form of the mav through those places for 
3 e 

telephone repeater, one of the fac- fun.” He reached into a drawer 


: f his desk and drew out a thick 
tors that has contributed toward ° a 
making edrene long-distance bundle of photographs. “Here. 


telephone communication possi If you want to see what some of 
l t there looks li 
ble. The reporter also learned the country out there looks like, 


look at some of these.” 
that Mr. Shreeve was “on the 3 : 

ry N . he lit ll 7 } - 
road” for several months in 1914, Tr. Shreeve has literally hün 


mee dreds of photographs, taken dur- 
Working with the A. T. & T. Com- ing his stay in the West. They 


pany’s engineers to the end that H. E. Shreeve ; ; f 
work on the great line might Research Branch, Engineering Department are all interesting, and would fil] 
progress smoothl Aa eat. Western Electric Company two or three issues of the News 
ule tim a BGO if there were room to print them 

all. The few that are reproduced here merely serve to 


Armed with this information, the News reporter way- 
laid Mr. Shreeve in his office on the 8th floor of the West 
Street building, and demanded an interview. Mr. Shreeve 
semed dubious as to whether he would be of much help. 
“You know, you'll just have to cross-examine me,” he said. 
“Pm not much good at this sort of thing.” 

“Well then, first of all, Mr. Shreeve, just what was your 
assignment in connection with the building of the line? 

n other words, what was your official title?” 


suggest the scope of the collection. The reporter stopped 
at one picture that showed a line of low hills reflected in 
what was apparently a large body of water. “One of those 
shallow lakes you mentioned ?” he inquired. 

Mr. Shreeve glanced at the picture. “No,” he said. 
“That particular view is one that few people have ever 
taken, I imagine. What you are looking at is a photo- 
graph of a desert mirage.” He picked up another photo- 
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Six Distinguished Guests at the San Francisco End of the Transcontinental Line. 
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From left to right they are: G. E. McFarland, 


President Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co.; C. C. Moore, President P. P. I. Exposition; Thomas A. Watson; J. B. Doolittle; James Rolph, Jr., 


Mayor of San Francisco; H. T. Scott, Chairman Board of Directors, Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co. 


Behind them stand various executives and 


officials of the Pacific Tel. & Tel. Company. H. E. Shreeve, of the Western Electric Company, stands tenth from the left 


graph. “Here is a picture taken from the same spot, when 
the sun was not so bright. You will notice that there is no 
reflection of the hills at all—just a level stretch of sand.” 

“Out through the Nevada and Utah deserts,” he con- 
tinued, “the ground is covered for miles with snow-white 
salt. The intense sunlight, striking this white surface 
under certain atmospheric conditions, causes distant ob- 
jects to be reflected just as they would be in water. In 
fact, it’s hard to believe, sometimes, that you’re not stand- 
ing on the shore of an immense lake, until you look over 
and see the railroad tracks running right along the sur- 
face of what ought to be the water.” 

“Does the transcontinental line run anywhere near the 
spot shown in this photograph ?” 

“Why,” he answered, “the wires were right over my 
head when I took the picture.” 


The Line in the Desert. 


Sandstorm in Background 


“Mr. Shreeve,” said the reporter after a pause, “just 
how far back did the idea of the transcontinental line 
start? I mean, when did men begin to think seriously of 
talking from New York to San Francisco ?” 


A Mirage on the Salt Desert Near the Utah-Nevada Line 


ss = 


“That’s a hard question to answer,” said Mr. Shreeve 
thoughtfully. “The real beginning of the idea was Mr. 
Vail’s dream of universal service; and when that first 
took form, only Mr. Vail can tell,—and I doubt whether 
even he knows that, exactly. The determination to make 
that dream come true was definitely crystallized about 
1908, I imagine. In that year Mr. Carty and Mr. Gher- 
ardi, together with our own Mr. Jewett, who at the time 
was also with the A. T. & T. Company, were in San Fran- 
cisco, looking over the telephone situation. There were 
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The Demonstration Room at San Francisco on the Day of the Opening. Mr. Watson Is Explaining the Operation of Bell’s First Telephone 


still plenty of evidences of the fire of 1906, and the three 
men had brought home to them a very forcible realization 
of what it would have meant to San Francisco if, at the 
time of the fire, she could have talked to far distant 


points. From that time on, the energies of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph people were definitely toward 
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A Picture Taken from the Same Spot, When There Was no Mirage 


the goal of some day opening a telephone line across the 
continent.” 

“You will remember that the New York-Denver line 
was opened in 1910. That was considered a great achieve- 
ment at the time—and so it was. But all of us engineers, 
both from the A. T. & T. Company and the Western Elec- 
trice Company, felt that it was only a step toward the 
really big thing we wanted to accomplish some day.” 

“When would you say that the first actual work began 
on the transcontinental line of to-day,” asked the News 
reporter. 


“Possibly in 1913, on the New York-Washington cable. 
I was sent down there to study some of the cable problems 
in connection with the job, and to make some tests that 
bore directly on the problems that had to be solved in 
building the transcontinental line.” 

“Did these tests make the line possible ?” 

Mr. Shreeve shook his head in vigorous denial; “De- 
cidedly no. The transcontinental line was made possible 
by no one individual achievement. First it was a dream; 
then a possibility; then a probability; then—” with a 
smile—“it was done. But no one thing enabled them to 
do it. The line is just a logical result of the growth of 
the art of telephony. To make it the successful reality it 
is has required continued development in all parts of the 
transmission system—the transmitters, receivers and 
other substation apparatus; the central office equipment ; 
the transmission line, and the methods for quickly and 
accurately locating and curing troubles in it.” 


The Lone Sentinel 
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Boring Post-Holes, Humboldt Lake 


The speaker paused thoughtfully. “There is another 
factor, and perhaps the biggest factor of all. I just said 
that no one achievement made the line possible. That’s 
true; and yet the line is, in a way, the result of one thing. 
Thé transcontinental line is the result”—he spoke slowly, 
as though searching for just the right words to express 
his thought—“it’s just the result—of—a lot of people 
working together. Yes, that’s it,” he said, “a lot of peo- 
ple working together—under one system.” 

“We all worked together—A. T. & T. engineers, West- 
ern Electric engineers, the associated telephone com- 
panies, and the Western Electric manufacturing, distrib- 
uting, and installation departments, —and we did it. I 
tell you, the people at Hawthorne deserve a lot of credit 
for the way they handled their end of the job! Some of 
the apparatus was unfamiliar, and conditions often made 
it necessary to get the stuff out in a hurry, but Hawthorne 
didn’t fall down on the work. Everything was finished 
on time, and was shipped on time, and it was where we 
wanted it when we needed it. Our installation depart- 
ment covered itself with glory by its quick work. The 
men made some speed records that were exceptional even 
for them.” 

“The telephone companies did great work, too. The 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company had 
charge of construction work from Denver west to Wend- 
over, on the Nevada-Utah line. The Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Company handled the work from Wendover on 
to the coast. The line work was started in January, 1914, 
and was finished in July. Those fellows all worked with 
real, traditional Western enthusiasm! They handled 
some tough problems, too. For instance, when it came to 
running the line through those shallow lakes I mentioned, 
none of the post-hole machines then on the market would 
work satisfactorily under the conditions. So one of the 
telephone men devised a machine like a big auger, and it 
did the work perfectly. By using it, they’ve dug as many 
as fifty holes in an hour. Another record made by the 
telephone men was the erection of four hundred miles of 
line in ninety days.” 

“What part did our engineering department play in the 
building of the line?” 

“Western Electric engineers had charge of the design 
and equipment of the intermediate central offices. We 
laid out a schedule—one station to be finished on such a 
date, the next on such a date, and so on—and in spite of 
all sorts of unforeseen difficulties, we kept that schedule 


Pole Setting Crew Leaving Camp 


to the day. On July 28, 1914, the actual construction and 
installation work on the line was completed. We spent a 
few hours in preliminary tests on separate sections, and 
early on the morning of the 29th we talked.” 

“But,” said the reporter, “I thought the line wasn’t 
open until January 25th.” 

“That was the date of the formal opening, of course. 
But messages were transmitted long before that. You 
don’t suppose,” he said, with a chuckle, “that they’d assem- 
ble a lot of important people at New York, and Boston, 
and San Francisco, for the big opening, without making 
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C. C. Moore, President of the Panama-Pacific International Expost- 
tion, Talking to President Wilson. Thomas A. 
Watson Is “Listening In” 


pretty certain that the line was going to work when they 
opened it, do you?” 

“When I say that the line was finished on July 29th. 
I don’t mean that it was in perfect working order. The 
physical work was done, and the circuits were all con- 
nected, but there were hundreds of finishing touches to be 
added before the line was ready for commercial use.” 

“By the way,” he continued, “not many people know, I 
Imagine, that the first words ever heard over the trans- 
continental line were spoken by Mr. Vail. That was last 
July. As I said before, we finished the job on the morn- 
ing of the 29th. Mr. Vail had been notified that we were 
nearly through, and was waiting at the New York offices 
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One of the Trains on Which the Construction Crews Lived 


of the A. T. & T. Company. By half past eight in the 
morning, everything was ready. We signalled Mr. Vail, 
and he spoke over the line to Mr. McFarland, ‘president of 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company, who was 
waiting at the San Francisco line. Mr. Carty ‘listened 
in’ on Mr. Vail’s telephone, and I listened in on Mr. Mc- 
Farland’s. 

“What did they say ?” 

“I don’t remember, exactly; nothing very dramatic. 
Just, ‘Hello, is this Mr. McFarland? This is Mr. Vail 
speaking’—something like that.” The speaker smiled. 


Loo Kum Shu, the First Person to Send a Message in a Foreign 


Language Over the Transcontinental Line. He Is Local 
Manager of the Chinatown Exchange, San Francisco 

“It wasn’t any ‘What hath God wrought’ message!” he 
remarked. “Those things aren’t often written or spoken 
in real life—without rehearsal. After all, though, just 
being able to talk at all was wonderful enough, wasn’t it ?” 

‘What time did you say that conversation took place?” 

“Half past eight a. M.—that is, in San Francisco. It 
depended, of course, upon where you were. In New York, 
where Mr. Vail was talking, it was eleven thirty A. M.” 

“Queer, isn’t it,” Mr. Shreeve went on, “how your voice 
goes over the telephone faster than the earth revolves! 
There was an amusing allusion to that at the time of the 
formal opening. Thomas D. Lockwood, patent attorney 
of the A. T. & T. Company, was talking from Boston to 


The Installers of the Winnemucca Office. The Second Man from 
the Left, in the Front Row, Is District Superintendent Foley 
of the Western Electric Installation Department 


Thomas B. Doolittle, the inventor of hard drawn copper 
wire, who was at the San Francisco end. Mr. Lockwood 
made some remark about being able to hear Mr. Doolittle 
as plainly as though he were ‘on the next block.’ ” 

“Well, then,’ said Mr. Doolittle, ‘why don’t you ask me 
to dinner ? ” 

“I would,’ replied Mr. Lockwood, ‘if I wasn’t afraid 
you’d accept three hours before I asked you!’ ” 

“Did you bring back any other good stories—I mean 
about things that happened during the building of the 
line,” added the interviewer hastily. 

“Oh, yes, lots of them. The best, I think, concerns an 
incident that occurred out in Omaha last summer. We 
were experimenting to see how well the line would trans- 
mit music, using a phonograph for the purpose. The line 
was working at fairly high efficiency, and, as a result, 
there was a good deal of cross-talk on the regular lines of 
the exchange. An Omaha business man happened to be 
on the line, explaining to his wife why he couldn’t get 
home for dinner. He was giving the usual excuse of being 
detained at the office. As a matter of fact, I believe he was. 
However, his wife listened for a while, and then said, 
wearily : 

“ “Yes, George, I understand what you say. But what 
is that music I hear? ” 

“Ts that a true story ?” asked the News reporter. 

“On the honor of an engineer,” said Shreeve, solemnly. 

“Haven’t you some anecdotes that will illustrate the 
enthusiasm with which everybody worked—stories of men 
working all night to complete a job—something of that 
sort ?” 

He smiled reflectively. “I’m afraid not. The trouble 
is, we all worked that way, most of the time. Why, there 
was one time when a crowd of us worked forty-four out of 
forty-eight hours. I don’t believe that anyone who wasn’t 
there can have any conception of what that job meant. 
Every minute was precious; and there was no let-up for 
anybody until the line was done. Night work was a mat- 
ter of course. Toward the end, the line gangs had a bat- 
tery of acetylene lights that were used for ‘night shifts’— 
meaning day shifts working most of the night. Pl never 
forget watching a big Nevada Telephone Company truck 
go through Reno on its way to ‘the front’ with a load of 
supply material. I knew it was a telephone company 
truck, for I had time to see the big blue bell on the side 
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as it went by. Talk about your army transports! Why, 
that truck went through the heart of the city at thirty 
miles an hour. It wasn’t an emergency call, you under- 
stand; just an ordinary trip. That was the speed at 
which everything moved.” 

“No,” he repeated, ‘‘there’s no conspicuous act that 
stands out. If I told you how one group of men worked, 
Pd simply be telling you how every one worked. That’s 
the big thing that the job means to me. My own small 
part in the building of the transcontinental line has given 
me a new conception of what the word ‘co-operation’ 
means. The splendid enthusiasm of all the men involved 
in that work! It was the finest thing I ever saw. They 
all worked with the same spirit, no matter who they were 
—linemen, engineers, laborers, telephone men, distribut- 
ing house men, factory men, installers—they all thought 
it a privilege to contribute their share of service. Many 
of them you never heard of, and never will. But they all 
counted, and without them the transcontinental line would 
not have been built.” 


Independent Telephone Convention at 
Chicago 
HE National Independent Telephone Association 
T held its annual meeting at the Hotel LaSalle on 
February 3rd, 4th, and 5th. 

The larger manufacturing companies had extensive dis- 
plays ranging from small articles, such as receivers, trans- 
mitters, etc., to three-position common battery multiple 
type switchboards. The Western Electric Company did 
not have an exhibit at the convention, but used a suite of 
rooms at the hotel as headquarters, where it received its 
old friends and made new ones. 

Just before the opening of the convention we received 
from our engineering department at New York samples of 
our latest accomplishments in improved cord circuits. 
They received numerous appreciative comments from con- 
vention visitors at Hawthorne. 

Some of the features embodied in the demonstration sets 
were :—Automatic ringing. Automatic listening. Abso- 
lute secret service. Emergency listening. Automatic 
shut-out on answering cord. Automatic shut-out on call- 
ing cord. Automatic flashing recall on answering cord. 
Automatic flashing recall on calling cord. Automatic 
operator's busy test on answering and calling cords. Auto- 
matic call counter for answered calls. Automatic call 
counter for completed calls. Automatic cutoff of ringing 
current the instant a subscriber answers. No manipula- 
-tion of the ringing key necessary when ringing on single 
station lines or the first party on party lines. Automatic 
ringing cutoff when calling party abandons eall. Calling 
supervisory lamp lights only on disconnects or recalls. 
Automatic indication to calling party that called party is 
being rung. 

All of the convention visitors at Hawthorne were ac- 
corded the usual courtesies of the Works, including trips 
through the Cable, Rubber and Insulating Shops, the Tele- 
phone Apparatus Shops, and the Service and Merchandise 
buildings, not forgetting one of those good luncheons for 
which our big restaurant is noted. The guests declared 
their visit a profitable and pleasurable one and were unan- 
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H. E. Shreeve Talking to Boston on the Day of the Formal Opes- 
ing of the Transcontinental Line 


imous in praising the merits of our latest accomplishments 
in telephone switchboard practice. 


_— 


A Photographic Freak 
HE above view of a Western Electric cable terminal 
T fastened to the trunk of a large tree was taken by 
H. K. Smith of the Portland central storeroom. 


That is, the picture looks like a cable terminal. If you 
will turn the photograph around, so that what is now the 
bottom becomes the left side, you will see the picture that 
Mr. Smith really took, which shows merely an old, half- 
submerged houseboat on the banks of the Willamette 
River, in Oregon. 
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Hawthorne’s 
Sixth Annual 
Banquet 


ANUARY 28, 1915. Scene: The 

home of any Hawthorne-ite. 

Evening. A knock—silence. An- 
other knock. (Second helping on that 
silence, waiter.) A third knock. 
“Sister Ann, sister Ann, do you see 
anyone coming?” Nay, sister ; nobody 
home but a nut and he isn’t all there. 
But where can the others be? Well, 
well! Such a question! January 
“8th. Pinch yourself. Now listen. 
Jan-u-ary the twen-ty-eighth. Why, 
sure! Now you’re awake. The big 
Sixth Annual Banquet of the Haw- 
thorne Works Employees. 


You doubtless remember that the 
First Annual was good, the Second 
Annual was better, the Third Annual 
was best, the Fourth Annual was 
bester, and the Fifth Annual was 
bestest. But the Sixth Annual! Why, 
that was—well, you know what it was 
yourself if you were at the Hotel 
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The “Big Boss” Dons a Fez 
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Sherman on the 28th. If you were 
not just multiply by one million the 
feeling of disappointed longing you 
have when you see a pretty girl “wast- 
ing Christian kisses” by bestowing 
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“Its a Long Way to Tipperary” by Way of 
the Horn 


them on a member of her own sex and 
you will get some faint indication of 
the regret due from anyone who 
missed Hawthorne’s big night of glad- 
ness. 

Do you like cream of tomato soup? 


We had it. Do you like celery? 
Olives? Fried oysters with tartar 
sauce? (Aha, that starts your mouth 


watering, eh?) Broiled tenderloin 
steak served with green peas? Com- 
bination salad? Biscuit glacé with 
assorted cakes? Roquefort cheese 
with crackers? And a demi tasse of 
extra good coffee? All of those good 
things you missed. But that is noth- 
ing. You can buy a good meal any 
time for a couple of dollars. What 
vou won’t get with it though is Haw- 
thorne goodfellowship. That can’t be 
obtained outside. The whole vast 
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General Merchandise Department “Boy Convicts” 


product is exclusively for Hawthorne 
consumption. It is given away lav- 
ishly but you can’t buy it at any 
price. 

The banquet was enlivened by 
songs, yells and parades by members 
of the various departments. The boys 
from the general merchandise de- 
partments paraded as a convict gang 
in striped suits. The Jobbing depart- 
ment, No. 2341, had a large delegation 
in red caps and aprons. “Home tal- 
ent from 2311, 2312 and 2329” played 
all imaginable sorts of musical, near 
musical and non-musical instruments 
as they marched, and the grown-ups 
of the general merchandise depart- 
ment, led by Freddy Holdsworth, al- 
most outdid the youthful antics of the 
G. M. boy convicts. Various paraders 
were robbed of their decorations at 
the superintendents’ table and soon 
the shapers of Hawthorne’s destiny 
were sporting assorted headgear that 
would have been the envy of a pirate 
crew in one of Gilbert’s and Sulli- 
van’s operas. 

One of the features of the banquet 
was the dancing of Mer-Edu-Sal, a 


Turkish marionette appearing under 
the management of the general mer- 
chandise departments. Her knowl- 
edge of Midway dancing was a credit 
to her trainer, G. S. Pritchard, whose 
ingenuity in getting up the toy was 
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universally commended. The lady’s 
name was obtained by taking the first 
three letters from each of the depart- 
ments in the General Merchandise 
Building—Merchandise, Educational 
and Sales. 

During the dinner a quartet of 
troubadours and a couple of feminine 
song-birds scattered joyous notes 
among the diners while between times 
a violin and piano tore off yards and 
yards of the latest “rags.” Toy bal- 
loons, confetti and fragrant tobacco 
smoke floated gaily about everywhere, 
and if Dull Care had sneaked in with 
anybody he realized that he was in 
the wrong pew and kept so well con- 
cealed that nobody discovered him. 

The banquet did not end the even- 
ing’s entertainment. The second 
round of festivities took place at the 
Colonial Theater, where a special 
vaudeville show was staged. 

Before the performance S. S. 
Holmes told a secret—one known to 
some 900 people, but still a secret. He 
had it hid behind the drop curtain, 
but the curtain man was kind enough 
to pull up the drop and allow us a 
look behind. There sat Messrs. Horn, 
Simon, Farrell, Weber, McDonnell, 
Malmros, Merz, Du Plain and Wild- 
bore. 

It developed that the object of this 
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The Little Lady Sings. 


group of four and five star employees 
was to try to get even with the West- 
ern Electric Company for something 
that had been handed out to them re- 
cently. H. F. Albright was called up 
on the stage as the representative of 
the Company to hear what they had 
to say. 
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Seeing the Show 


J. C. MeDonnell was spokesman 
for the group. He announced that he 
represented the 885 employees at 
Hawthorne who in January received 


Puzzle, Find the Goat 


the service emblems given by the 
Company to those who had been con- 
tinuously in the Western Electric or- 
ganization for ten years or longer. 
That the Company might know how 
deeply they appreciated its gift in 
recognition of their services they had 
prepared a beautifully printed me- 


morial in book form with pages for 
the signatures of all the old service 
employees, and each had affixed his 
signature to express his personal 
thanks to the Company. The book 
was bound in soft gray leather with 
silk fly leaves. In the eenter of the 
front cover was a perfect reprodue- 
tion of the service button, embossed 
in gold. On one page was the inserip- 
tion: 

Presented to the Western Electric Con: 
pany through Mr. H. F. Albright, General 
Superintendent, by the Hawthorne Works 
employees of more than ten years serati, 
January 28, 1915. 

Another page bore the words: “In 
recognition of the service emblems 
given by the Western Electric Com: 
pany for continuous service of ten 
years or more, we, employees at the 
Hawthorne Works, present to the 
Western Electrie Company this token 
of our appreciation. The gift of these 
emblems is a further indication of the 
good will of the Company toward 118 
employees, and engenders a greater 
spirit of reciprocity. Our continu 
good will and loyalty is the measure 
of our return.” | 

Mr. Albright, accepting the gift 
for the Company, was deeply grati- 
fied at this substantial evidence of the 
cordial friendship that binds the 
Company and its employees together 
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He drew attention to the fact that the 
Western Electric policy has always 
been calculated to make “old em- 
ployees” because its vital principle is 
the promotion of men from the ranks 
to fill vacancies as they occur. Thus 
our organization is self-perpetuating. 
Those at the head to-day are men who 
started with the Company in the 
minor positions. When Hawthorne 
was running at full activity, with be- 
tween 12,000 and 13,000 employees, 
an analysis of the pay-roll showed 
that over half had been with the Com- 
pany for more than two years and 
about 20 per cent. for more than five 
years. This is a record that probably 
cannot be duplicated by any other 
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large manufacturing concern in the 
country. 

In closing, Mr. Albright expressed 
his great pleasure at receiving for the 
Company the artistic evidence of the 
goodwill felt toward it by those of its 
employees who know its aims and 
ideals best. 

J. W. Bancker, assistant general 
superintendent, voiced his usual pro- 
test at having wished on him the job 
of reading off the winners in Haw- 
thorne’s various athletic events. Ap- 
parently the trouble is that he does 
the job too well, for the committee 
persistently refuses to let him squirm 
out of it. It was a man’s sized task 


to pronounce some of those names, 
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but Mr. Bancker’s tongue proved 
equal to the strain, which is perhaps 
another reason why he is always asked 
to do it. The vaudeville show con- 
sisted of seven first-class acts. 

There is little more to tell now. 
The big night is past. The jolly old 
Sixth Annual is no more. 

But here! Regrets won’t do. It 
was by looking back that Lot’s wife 
caused a bad slump in the salt market. 
The Sixth Annual Banquet belongs 
now to the past. It is there and we 
are here. But the Seventh Annual 
belongs to the future. A year will re- 
verse matters. It will be here and 
we'll be there. Yes, indeed, we'll be 
there! 


Creating Hawthorne’s “Forest Primeval ” 


ISITORS at Hawthorne, ob- 

\ serving the size of the trees 

surrounding the hospital, and 
in other spots about the grounds, often 
“suppose the grove was there before 
the factory was built.” When told 
that it was planted later their next 
question always is: “Why, how big 
were the trees when they were set 
out ?” 

That gives their guide the oppor- 
tunity he has been looking for. Rais- 
ing his hand with the palm about four 
feet from the ground he remarks 
calmly, “About that high.” Then he 
sticks to his assertion until the vis- 
itor’s first attitude of polite incredul- 
ity changes to one of vigorous protest. 
Finally, the guest demands: ‘Say, 
what kind of an imbecile do you take 
me for, anyway? Do you expect me 
to believe that those trees have grown 
from four feet to that height in such 
a short time?” 

Then the guide springs it. “Four 
feet?” he asks in mock astonishment. 
“I didn’t say anything about four 
feet. I just held out my hand like 
this and pointed to that nearest tree. 
Mine will be a good cigar.” 

We have a new feature for visitors 
now, so we won’t spoil anything by 
showing this view of one of our small 
groves in the making. As can be 
seen it requires considerable para- 
phernalia to perform the miracle of 


Transplanting Full Grown Trees to the Grounds of the Hawthorne Works 


“growing” three large trees overnight. 

This group well illustrates the 
transplanting process. The tree at 
the right is on the skids ready to slide 
into the hole prepared for it. The 
one at the left has been lowered into 
the ground but the earth has not vet 
been filled in around it, while in the 
background is a tree on which work 
is practically completed. The numer- 
ous boards, blocks, tackles, levers, 
etc., necessary in the work, are shown 


in the picture, as well as the wagon 
on which the trees are hauled. The 
horses operate a windlass for pulling 
the trees into position. 

Projecting above the rear gas tank 
is the power-house stack. Immediate- 
ly back of this tank the side of the 
gas-house can be seen. In the back- 
ground is the water tower, while at 
the left are two wings of the Tele- 
phone Apparatus Shops with the 
bridge bet ween. 
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SEEN M THE SECOND ANNUAL POLE CONFERENCE 


R.A.GRIFFIN. AND 


E.W.ROCKAFELLOW 


AT GEMMELL, MINNESOTA, 
TEMPERATURE, 38° BELOW ZERO 


SUPERI NTENDING THE CUTT ING OF À 
LROCKAFELLOW AND RA. GRIFFIN 
555 CUT SAW. 


Second Annual Western Electric 


HE second annual Western Electric pole conference 
was held during the week of January 25th. On the 
evening of the 24th the following conferees left Chi- 

cago: J. C. Kirkpatrick, President National Pole Co.; E. 
W. Rockafellow, Assistant General Sales Manager; F. A. 
Ketcham, Central District Manager; R. A. Griffin, Man- 
ager, Pole Department, and W. Mueller, L. M. Dunn; J. 
M. Bateman, T. K. Stevenson, L. T. Milnor, C. W. Chest- 
nut, C. H. Talmage, and W. J. Drury, Western Electric 
Company. 

Monday was spent in St. Paul, visiting the great pole 
yard there, the largest in the world. Tuesday and 
Wednesday were spent at Gemmel and Killiher, Minn., 
visiting the pole yards and logging camp. Thursday was 
spent at the pole yard at Itasca, Wis. On Friday morn- 
ing, the 29th, the party returned to Chicago, where the 
conference adjourned. 

After Mr. Griffin’s opening address at the first session 
of the conference, on Monday, a paper by Mr. Ketcham 
was read and discussed, on “The Pole Business, an In- 
separable Part of the Western Electrice Organization, in 
Its Relation to Both Licensee and Supply Business.” 

Tuesday’s session was the occasion of a paper by Mr. 
Talmage, on “Why the Sale of Poles and Line Construe- 
tion Material Should be Particularly Interesting to Road 
Salesmen.” 

Mr. Dunn’s paper, read and discussed at the Wednes- 
day session, was entitled, “Poles and Pole Line Material, 


(ABOVE) PART OF THE 15 MILE 

LOGGING ROAD BETWEEN THE CON- 

CENTRATING YARD AND CAMPS, 
GEMMEL., MINN. 


SECTION OF THE ST. PAUL YARD, THE LARGEST POLE 
YARD IN THE WORLD. CONTAINED 275,000 POLES 
JAN.1S7. ~ NOTE STEAM LOADER. 


Pole Conference 


Our Best Leaders in Sales to Central Stations, Street 
Railways, ete.” 

At the last session of the conference, held on Thursday, 
Mr. Drury read a paper on “Service, Satisfaction of Cus- 
tomers, and Settlement of Claims.” The closing address 
was delivered by Mr. Kirkpatrick. 


Best Star Orders of Interest, January 11th to 
February 13th 


FIRST GROUP 
Chicago 
WENTY-TWO thousand ordinary, and 45,000 type 
T C Sunbeam Mazda lamps. R. C. Kearsley. 


SECOND GROUP 
San Francisco 
Eighty thousand dollar contract for cedar poles. 
M. S. Orrick and W. L. Neelands. 


THIRD GROUP 
Omaha 


Seventeen thousand, four hundred twenty feet of 15- 
400 pair type TA cable, and 60,000 feet of No. 17 wire. 
E. Lum. 
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GOSSIP GATHERED BY THE DISTRIBUTING HOUSE: * CORRESPONDENTS 


T Dallas 


O. T. Hazelton, Correspondent 
ANOTHER LETTER FROM PHILIP 


Dear Board of Editors: 

Mister Hazelton ask me to write some more things for 
the News about our salesmens conference which was had 
here last month. He asked me to write to you because Mr. 
Thomson is out on the road now with the other salesmen 
conference at Kan. City and Omahaw and Minneapolis so 
I guess I will. 

I was awful busy all that week every day most and 
didnt see much of the conference except what was had in 
our office but that was pretty good. You had ought to 
saw Mr. Van bust the chair that he was setting on. I 
didnt see.it but from what they say it looked like as though 
it was hit by a syclone. 

Mr. Thomson gave us all a speech on the Western Elec- 


Philip, Editor, and Philip, Office Boy 


tric Company down at New York and up at Hawthorne 
factory, near Chicago. He sure did make a fine speech 
and I wish there was more to it. Everybody was there 
becaus Mr. Van said to tell everybody and the shop boys 
came and so did the warehouse and all the girls and every- 
body and the salesmen. 

He had a majic lantern and got a electric light from 
Mr. Cummings and made the light. The man that run 
the majic lantern thought he knew more about the electric 
light business than Mr. Haling did and he got his hands 
burnt and then Mr. Haling laughed at him so that Mr. 
Thomson almost had to stop the speech. 

Mr. Thomson was the best one at the conference. He 
is a fine fello and talked to me a lot. I wish he was down 
here at Dallas all the time.* He and me had our picture 


taken out in front right by where the cable reels are and 
* So do we.—Boarp OF EDITORS. 


= are good ones. 


they will mod likely be in the News next month if they 
He said his name was Philip too and told 
some good joaks on Mr. Van all right, about when he was 
only a bookkeeper at Chicago and he was the voucher clerk 
at Chicago too. He said Mr. Van was a scrapper them 
days same as he is now, but I bet he didn’t kneed to scrap 
Mr. Thomson because he is a good fello and dont kneed it 
I dont think. I got one of his cards and I bet if I go to 
New York I’ll ask someone where is 463 West Street, New 
York City, N. Y. . 

He showed a picture of the New York House and its a 
peach. Its bigger than the Busch Building and he said 
the higher you go the more important the men and the 
jobs but the Sunbeam Lamp Specialis, he’s on the bottom 
floor and that was sure ruff on Mr. Cummings because he’s 
a Sunbeam Lamp Specialis too & everybody laughed. 

Then he showed some pictures of the men who are up at 
the top of the Company and they sure did look like nice 
men to me. And one of them had a little boy and I bet 
he thinks that boy is ù great fello. I suppose he’ll work 
at the Western some day and hop bells like me. But Pll 
be a service man by that time I guess. It dont take long 


Jimmy’s Response to a Request for Contributions to the “News” 


to get somewheres in this Company you bet. Some of 
them vice presidents started winding coils in the shop so 
I guess I got some show. 

And Hawthorne is sure some place. I can’t tell you all 
he showed us but things looked so grand that I most cried. 
lts kinda funny how you feel when you see them in the 
dark and think about how those fellos is working for the 
same Co. up there at Chicago. Mr. Thomson said those 
big men know who we are down here and dont you fergit 
it. I wonder if they do. I guess they do though because we 
get paid when I am sick sometimes and they dont dock me 
when I cant come like they do where some other fellos 
work. Anyway my boss he told me that there is not any 
reason why I cant be a service man some day or maybe 
a salesman if I stick and learn something. There is a lot 
of salesmen that I know that looke like to me as though 
they missed something—maybe they stuck all right but 
they doan seem to learned much yit.’ One time I got Mr. 
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Chesnuts mail in Mr. Abbotts envelope & you had ought 
to hear them holler as though a fello hadnt ought to ever 
make any mistakes but be right all the time. 

I didnt go over to the hotel when they had the confer- 
ence because I aint a salesman but I saw them all and I 
kinda figered out what they are like at home and Mr. 
Drury said go ahead & tell them what you thought. And 
I thought this—Mr. Oberlander I bet you he hasnt any 
little fellos at home. He looked kinda cross or something 
and Ill bet he’s like Mr. Chesnut and gives the office boy 
a talking to pretty often. And Mr. King, Ill bet he’s 
got some little fellos because he kinda looks like it and 
Mr. Sweeney & the other man they aint married at all 


because they dresses too good. You cant wear such good 


close when you’ve got little fellos around because they 
muss you allup. I know because we got one & Mr. Willett 
says so too. Its funny how you think about folks when 
you dont know them that away. I can tell what some of 
the salesman down here in Dallas want just as soon as I 
hear them punch the bell—bing—just once—that’s Mr. 
Harper—he wants me to tell the file clerk to bring some- 
thing. Bing-bing—thats Mr. Heiser—go get some more 
forms—bing-bing-bing—Mr. Hill wants to know if PIN 
stop at the bakery & get him a loaf of bread on my way 
to the Telephone Company with my next trip. Bing-bing 
—for about an hour—Mr. Haling wants to know if I’m 
deaf & cant hear the bell when he rings the first time & 
he gets so mad he forgit what he wanted me for and lots 
of others. I can tell them all most. Bing just once and 
easy like, thats my boss & he talks nice and says please 
and I do it quick & he’s a pretty good fello & when he 
reads this I bet he’ll laugh. 


I guess I’ll quit now though because thats all about the 
conference. —Philip. Office Boy. 


A WORD FROM “MISTER VAN” 


As I remember it, March will bring the third birthday 
of the WESTERN ELECTRIC News, and for the employees of 
the Dallas house I want to wish it many happy returns of 
the day. We look forward to its receipt each month, and 
while there have appeared in its columns a number of 
poor advertisements forwarded by the Dallas correspond- 
ent, and much scurrilous matter regarding my capacity as 
a hunter, I think I look forward to seeing it as eagerly as 
anyone. 

R. W. Van Valkenburgh, Manager. 


Kansas City 


C. L. Wells, Correspondent 


The Blue Bell team still have a tight hold on first place 
in the Western Electric bowling league. The Sunbeams’ 
winning streak was checked when the lowly Autoducts 
annexed three straight games. Better send along those 
guaranteed Sunbeam consolation songs, Boston. 


Fourteen Kansas City girls have formed a Western 
Electrie Girls Bowling Association. Some of the girls 
could spot some of the boys fifteen or twenty pins and 
still give them a trimming. We expect to have a post- 
season series between our two leagues later on. 


The meeting of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone So- 
ciety that was held on January 11th was a strictly West- 
ern Electric affair. F. B. Uhrig delivered an address on 
“The Growth and Development of the Telephone Busi- 
ness from a Manufacturing Standpoint,” which was heard 
with great interest. C. L. Wells, lamp specialist, gave a 
talk on “The Manufacture and Development of Incan- 
descent Lamps,” after which we showed some of the lead- 
ing Western Electric household helps. 

Mr. Uhrig later received a very cordial note from L. A. 
Davies, president of the society, thanking him and the 
members of the entertainment committee for the success 
of the evening. 


Cleveland 


E. W. Shepard, Correspondent 
WELCOMED BY THE CREDIT DEPARTMENT 


“Dear Sir: l 

Please find a check covering invices inclosed which close 
our acont in full as i have Record up. if find any thin 
else also Remitt. as i will haft to admitt an err on my 
acount. hope will not acur agan. i like to keep straight 
bee very busy keeping our books i must tell and of our 
factory went into hands of receivers and left me stick up 
about 800 dollors. good by. 

Yours truly,” 


A HEAVYWEIGHT IN OUR SALES DEPARTMENT 
We have seen a few deductions in our day, but one of 
our customers recently sprung a new one: “Deducted 
$1.45 far repairing desk broken by Mr. Triebner.” Trieb 
says he leaned against it, and it collapsed. Will some one 
please start a “G. I.” requesting salesmen to use chairs 
when calling on customers? 


RAPID RETAIL REPARTEE 


A young lady recently visited our retail store and asked 
R. A. Parkinson for a socket. “What kind will you have?” 
he inquired. 

“I don’t know, but it’s for a dentist,” she said. 

Parky was right on the job, and sold her a pull socket. 


TO A FRIEND 


I never had big dealings with the muse, 
But now, Oh News, 
It sure would give something like the blues 
- Not to infuse 
A little ditty in your march issues. 


Oh! Ed., permit that readers who peruse 
The Birthday News 

May see these lines so effuse and diffuse. 
Now, don’t refuse 

This master piece that I am sending youse. 


Just say; “Here’s one who much admires our views, 
But frets and stews 
Because he can’t, by flattery or ruse, 
Or plain abuse, 
Make any hit with that three year old News.” 
—H. O. P. E. 
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Results of Nebraska’s Sleet Storms. 


Omaha 


W. E. Burroughs, Correspondent 


Our annual sales conference was held January 18th to 
20th. The much advertised “All Star Aggregation” ar- 
rived on schedule time and was given an enthusiastic wel- 
come. The first day was monopolized by “Excess Indica- 
tor” King and “General” Sherman. “Sunbeam” Vanz- 
woll, as good a talker as he is, was able to get in only 
thirty minutes in the war of words on this day. In the 
evening about 100 of the Omaha employees and their 
friends were rounded up to hear “Cash” Howlett’s only 
competitor, “Phil” Thomson, in his illustrated lecture on 
the Western Electric Company. His pictures and talk 
were a treat and were enjoyed very much. 

On the second day the entire time was taken by John 
Sweeney explaining the whys and wherefores of switch- 
boards and Blue Bell batteries. 

Wednesday sounded something like a Chinese laundry 
on a busy day, with such notables as “Jimmie” Olson 
(with his frock coat), “Bill” Sisson, with his funny stories, 
“Uncle Billy” Scranton, with his American Beauty argu- 
ment, Crosby, with his Rainier smile, and C. L. Peirce, 
with his (Mother) Hubbard specialties, all trying to talk 
at once. Imagine poor Martin Oberlander acting as bal- 
ance wheel for this crowd. 


be 


During the first week | 
of February, the east- 
ern part of Nebraska 
and the northwestern 
part of Iowa suffered 
two very severe and 
destructive sleet f 
storms. Immediately 
after the first storm 
and for a period of | 
about ten days, day | 
and night service was 
maintained constantly * 
at the Omaha ware- 
house. During this 
period about 140,000 
pounds of material 
were handled. This 
amount was shipped 
almost entirely by express. Material was drawn from the 
stocks at the Minneapolis and Des Moines warehouses and 
also from Kansas City, Chicago and New York. 


Telephone Poles Almost Covered by 
Snowdrifts 


Photographs by R. A. Grimm, Dist. Plant Chief, Nebraska Telephone Co. 


Among the principal items handled were 2,000,000 feet 
of No. 17 paired outside distributing wire ; 105,000 pounds 
of No. 12 bare copper wire, and twelve carloads of poles. 
Two hundred and forty-five emergency orders were filled 
at Omaha and 105 at Des Moines. 


Our city sales department is also on the job when it 
comes to giving service. Recently we filled an order for 
magnet wire for a local contractor at 1:30 a. m. 


M. A. Buehler, formerly of the General Electric Com- 
pany’s Omaha office, has been installed as power apparatus 
specialist in our organization. 


The Western Electric team now stands third among the 
ten teams comprising the Telephone Bowling League. 
In the list of individual averages, we have first place, 
and four out of the first eighteen. 

As an added attraction recently, weekly mathis have 
been played between a girls’ team from the Nebraska 
Telephone Company and a girls’ team from the Western 
Electric Company. At present the honors are about even. 


Pittsburgh 


W. A. Wayman, Correspondent 


Mr. Thurber, Vice-President of the New York Telephone 
Company, in a recent talk before our Telephone Society, 
remarked that the test of the value of a report is the spirit 
in which the persons to receive the report await it. If 
they fuss and fret around several days before the report 
is due, and meet the messenger half way in their eager- 
ness to get it, that report is of some value and is justified. 
If this same test be applied to the justification of the 
existence of our WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWs, then the NEws 
has ample excuse for being. About the end of the month 
they begin, manager, salesman, service clerk, typist, office 
boy, stock man, shop man, to watch and wait for it, and 
to wonder at the delay, and to suggest that the corres- 
pondent telegraph, or telephone, or take some action to 
hurry its arrival. And when it comes it is pounced upon 
and read from cover to cover (with always a regret that 
Pittsburgh is not more largely represented) and then goes 
home for the family to read. 

Such a place has the News won for itself in our hearts 
in its three years of existence. To all those responsible for 
its existence and the high standards to which it has been 
brought and is maintained (always remembering that 
Pittsburgh should fill a little more space), the Pittsburgh 
readers of the News extend their congratulations on its 
third birthday. 
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On Saturday afternoon, February sixth, C. J. Nicklas 
took an order for a Faraday bell to be used in a burglar 
alarm system to be installed in a local garage on Monday, 
the eighth. The burglar must have gotten wise, for he 
zrrived on the seventh, laid the watchman out, and made 
a good haul. 


Moral: Order now. Delays are dangerous. 


Even our customers have troubles of their own. Listen 
tothis: “The first meter received recorded too fast. The 
second one, in our estimation, is right. The man we sold 
the meter to is so ‘close’ that he wants one that will 
record one kilowatt hour a month; he can’t get it from us.” 

Gray Nabors took a bowling team to the alleys on Janu- 
ary 24th, to trim the McCullough Electric Company team. 
The results were so disastrous that we don’t intend to 
print anything about the match in the NEws. 


Our sales conference this year was a decided success 
from start to finish. The boys appeared thoroughly to 
appreciate the ideas and aims of the conference and went 
into it with a seriousness that gives promise of extra good 
results. After having practiced on all of the central east- 
ern houses, our visitors were in fine shape to get their 
messages across, and they certainly succeeded. Of special 
interest outside of the regular discussions was Mr. Thom- 
son’s talk on the company’s advertising policies (supple- 
mented with lantern slides). This talk put the matter 
before many of us in a new light, and should enable us 
to make better use of the company’s work along the adver- 
tising line. 


N 


Richmond 
W. Lancaster, Correspondent 
All hail the News’s Birthday! May she live long and 
prosper! The only thing we like better is pay day. 


J. H. Pearson, Jr., our Norfolk salesman, is also a gifted 
letter writer. A recent request for a two days’ leave of 
absence was worded as follows: 

“I expect to leave here Thursday night for Washington 
and shall be back in Norfolk Monday morning. If there 
is any objection to this, don’t telephone, but write me, so 
that I won’t know anything about it until I return.” 

The Boss replied thuswise : 

“I am surprised that you should ask me to get away to- 
day after spending a couple of weeks at home on the 
strength of the one day you were supposed to have for 
Thanksgiving. I thought you’d be content to wait until 
next summer for another vacation. Under the circum- 
stances I don’t think you ought to go. 

P. S.—Hope you enjoyed your trip.” 


We have organized a bowling team to compete with the 
C. & P. Tel. of Va. League. After practice elimination 
the following team was selected: C. C. Schoen, Captain; 
H. W. Hall; L. E. Walker; A. G. Miller; H. B. Bibb. 
Substitutes, G. T. Marchmont; J. J. Finegan; Wm. Lan- 
caster. 

Only one game has been played so far, and in that we 
beat the accounting department over 130 pins. The um- 
pire called a foul on Walker and just for that he rolled 
four strikes in succession. 


St. Louis 
F. W. Cherry, Correspondent 


g “ Your cor- 
{ responde n t 
and A. B. 
Spicer re- 
cently had 
occasion to 
call upon a 
customer in 
southern 
Missouri. 
On the way 
down, S pi- 
cer dis- 
coursed long 
and elo- 
quently up- 
on his close 
and long- 
standing 
friends h i p 


How Spicer Felt After the Customer’s 
Remark 


with this particular customer. 

Arriving at their destination, they started for the cus- 
tomer’s place of business. After they had gone a short 
way they saw their friend approaching in his automobile. 
Spicer promptly hailed him, and, after the usual greetings, 
said, “You remember Mr. Cherry, don’t you, Mr. Blank?” 

“Why, sure I do. How are you, Cherry, old boy !” 

The two talked for a moment about weather, politics, 
and whatnot. Suddenly, after a lull in the conversation, 
the customer remarked, “Say, Cherry, whatever became 
of that fellow Spicer who used to work for your firm ?” 


Seattle 
Frank N. Cooley, Correspondent 
Seattles worthy resolution to get a star order a month 
during 1915 must be kept. L. L. Brown, our star city 
salesman, started the ball rolling by securing a nine thou- 
sand dollar pole order. 


The Clear Lake Lumber Company, in acknowledging 
our 1915 Year Book, say that it will now be possible for 
them to figure their costs “near enough to make a quota- 
tion without taking a day off to do so.” It takes a real 
salesman to deduct 3714%, 2/10, and 5-214% from a 
manufacturer’s list which is not shown in his customer’s 
catalog, add freight to the coast when he knows he gets a 
6314 cent freight allowance, but doesn’t know the weights, 
and deduct a cash discount of 214% ten days when he 
doesn’t know whether the customer discounts his bills, but 
a child can deduct 50% from a Western Electric list by 
dividing by two. 


An electrically cooked luncheon was served recently to 
the architects of Seattle by the Puget Sound Traction, 
Light & Power Company. Afterwards the Hughes range 
was explained in detail and a history of the development 
of electric cooking was given by our Manager, J. I. Col- 
well. One of the enthusiastic participants in this “no 
cost” banquet was F. H. Leggett, our Pacific Coast Dis- 
trict Manager, who pronounced the luncheon the very 
best he had ever enjoyed—for the money. 
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Annual Banquet, Chicago Sales Department, January 23, 1915 


Chicago 
H. L. Grant, Correspondent 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 
Congrats, youngster! Hip-hooray! 


= See you’re three years old to-day! 


Three years! Say, it makes me smile, 

Thinking what a little while 

Ago the wisenheimers said, 

“One short year, and you’ll be dead !” 

But we, who knew, we had a hunch 

That you’d pull through—you had “the punch.” 


Congrats, youngster, and three cheers! 
Here’s to MANY HAPPY YEARS! 


—L. H. 


Newspapers advise us that men’s fashions will reveal 


the form this year. We are waiting to see “Ox” Porter in 


his new spring suit. 


J. H. Gleason Wearing His Badge 


J. J. R. 


A. Metzger witk His “Golden Loving Cup” 


THE TEN MOST USELESS THINGS AT CLINTON STREET 
Roller Towels. 

Bad Accounts. 
Locks on Salesmen’s Roll Top Desks. 
Suppliers’ Promises. 

Hot Water Faucets. 

Old Catalogue List Numbers. 

“No Smoking” Notices. 

Unadjusted Claims. 

Bubbly Fountains. 

Mustaches on Service Men. 
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R. E. M. suggests that one of the ten most useless things 
at Clinton Street is a graphophone for John Gleason. The 
Stenographic Department is only one flight up aud 
searcely a block away, so that his dictation may be easily 
heard without the use of the instrument. 


D. C. G. claims that the “pinnacle of uselessness” is the 
voucher of any salesman who puts through expenses ex- 
ceeding those of George H. Lounsbery. 


G. H. Lounsbery and His Medal 
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A New View of the Oakland Store, With San Francisco’s Christmas Present Standing Ont in Front 


SING TO THE TUNE OF “CASEY JONES” 


Old Doe Estep—beat around the circuit; 

Old Doc Estep—advertised his views; 

Old Doe Estep—practiced on the houses; 

Now they’ve gone and put him on the Board of the News. 
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EQUAL IN VALUE 

The Shipping Ticket (Unposted). 

The Supplier’s Invoice (Approved for Payment). 

The Roll of Bills (Hard Cash). 

The Car Load of Poles. 

Did you ever stop to consider that the loss of a shipping 
ticket may mean as much to the Company as the loss of 
real money? 

Do you always O. K. invoices with the same care that 
you would pass real money over the counter? R. F.Y. 


P. L. Thomson, Advertising Manager, was a recent vis- 


itor at Chicago. He was recognized by his partial naked- 
ness. J. J. R. 


PIANO WANTED 
Oh, our lunchroom, it was dreary! 
And we girls were growing weary 
Of the lagging, dragging noons spent on the outskirts of the loop. 
Naught to do but read and chatter; 
Something seemed to be the matter, 
For we'd even lost all zest for our spaghetti and our soup. 


Then someone made suggestion 
That a cure for indigestion 
That could not be beat was music—’twas greeted with a whoop. 
All our troubles we would bury, 
We would all be bright and merry— 
We would buy us a pianner, and have music with our soup. 


Now, although this proposition 
Did not meet with opposition, 
We have not cheered up a bit, but e’en more sadly pine and droop. 
And our mournful reason—Hear us! 
No pianner’s come, to cheer us— 
All the music in our lunchroom is the gurgle of the soup! 


CHICAGO ANNUAL SALES DINNER 

The Chicago sales conference was closed on Saturday, 
January 23rd, with the annual sales dinner at the Con- 
gress Hotel. The photograph explains itself, except that 
special attention should be directed to the two waiters 
standing in the background at the extreme right. The 
big, black-hander with the mustache and with napkin in 
his hand is George Porter. His confederate at the right 
is Tom Bibber. These gentlemen, without being recog- 
nized, and carrying large trays of knives, forks, rolls, 
crackers, ete., collided over H. L. G. and showered him 
with a deluge of food and equipment. 

A feature of the evening’s entertainment was the award- 
ing of medals for honorable accomplishments during 1914. 
George H. Lounsbery received the Grand Challenge Medal 
for Economy in Entertainment, and J. H. Gleason was 
presented with uniform and badge of office as Chief Train 
Announcer in the New Union Terminal. The Sales De- 
partment presented the “Golden Loving Cup” shown in 
the picture to A. Metzger, Head Storekeeper, in appre- 
ciation of his untiring co-operation. Metz gets the orders 
out. 
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MONEY TALKS 
[You'll get this if you work on it long enough and are 
not too dull.] 
Mr. Cossmann had been talking with our counter clerk, 
Mr. Greene in the retail store, but was cut off. He flashed 
the operator and said hurriedly, “Give me Mr. Greene 


back before he gets away.” W:M. G: 
INDOOR SPORTS AT CHICAGO 
[Result of Stock Purchase Plan] 
Keeping Posted on the Market 
Previous 
High Low Close Close 
A Bes aaki 1203% 12014 12056 120 
REL 


TO W. A. WOLFF 
Your verse pleonastic, plethoric, plenum, 
Is a gem tautologic, a scintillant crumb, 
An effort inspired, with a ring light metallic 
By a person whose trouble in clearly cephalic. 


—F. F. 


Head of A & B Service to new service clerk: ‘What 
is meant by memo. stock ?” 
N. S. C.: “Why, that means scratch pads.” 
c J. E. F. 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATIS WAR GAME 
Here is a picture of the “War News” issued daily by 
the Cincinnati sales department. The department is di- 
vided into two armies, who fight for the possession of the 
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imaginary country shown on the map. Each sale or con- 
tract is good for an advance of 1 mile or upwards, de- 
pending on the class of apparatus sold. The difference 


between the total number of miles made by each army in 
a day is the advance of the victorious army for that day. 
A battle lasts six days, the lines being re-formed every 
Monday morning. The line upon which the bases of the 
flags rest marks the position of the armies. 


New York 


R. E. Webster, Correspondent 
“IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE” 


Since the publication of the article in the January issue 
of the News, the weekly deposits in the Vacation Savings 
Fund have been as high as $94.85. Many new depositors 
have been added to the list, several of whom are boys who 
are taking advantage of this means of saving their money. 

— E. H. 
NEW YORK BOWLING TOURNAMENT 
STANDING OF TEAMS FOR WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 13, 1915 


W. L. % Tl, Pins 
Careuit: DADOTS DOLF .%0454i0%84% 26 4 866 24009 
Apparatus Design ........... 21 9 700 23754 
Semi-Automatic Development.. 21 9 700 22978 
Now York Stores... .6cevds ews 15 15 500 22080 
Telephone Sales ............. 15 15 500 21875 
Installation No, 2.2.62 08s.6 15 15 500 21860 
Physical Laboratory ......... 4 26 133 18391 
Installation . NO; 26.00.65 40s050 3 27 100 19201 

High Team, Individual Game: 
Semi-Automatic Development ................00ceeeeeeees 913 
PDO TRUE TOMI Go's oo hha oa os CRS SOE AEA 908 
IS LAM OLOL ONS hil 860ie rahi ees WELLES ag eats Oates 878 
High Team 
Three Games, One Night: 

RI LR MROEN ea coh a acd oe A ees Se ache 2596 
Semi-Automatic Development ..............0.cccceeeeeees 2588 
LRAD I a O E E EEO S 2542 


Averages of 18 High Individuals Qualifying for Prizes 
g 


Webo TS. iaa aaa 173 8/30 30 
Se We. LoOompto= Olo vcs kee thd ake kre 168 10/30 30 
Ci Di e D A home ee ik oo 168 30 
Pan SARE C1 SEY E D Sa ee ns a 167 16/27 27 
Bis W. Lawrence. iiiki 164 18/30 30 
de Be TA, COMA TS os oss on gl caiedc wow’ 162 25/30 30 
Bi, Js Berrys css i eis NS 158 10/27 27 
E. J. Moppert—-N YB « oo evdo- ia ord caccenn, 158 13/21 21 
H. Anisansel—CL ....................... 158 3/21 21 
Fe Ma sOovey——Inst. ING. OO adca bees 158 14/18 18 
R. R. Ireland—AD...... CAs Ee SGA ae ks 158 24 
Be O BON CRSA rart Eann 157 23/30 30 
e IE a a aA a cl cde 154 17/30 30 
A. D: Fagrelius—PL.............. 0.00005 154 18/20 20 
Ms, el NOMS Bk a inlay dp kkk salar ee 152 1/27 27 
Te B: Tatt—Inst.. No Boose ocks bs veces Sees 151 24/30 30 
Woe ls! BROWN WB ooo oho a aes Gack 151 4/25 20 
Be Fig BOG is scolar dd dn Svs ck 151 8/24 4 


J. J. O'Reilly, stores manager at Buffalo, is transferred 
to the credit and collection department at New York. 

M. A. Kelly, order editor at Buffalo, is transferred to 
the stores department at New York. 

J. Stureken, in charge of Murray Street store, New 
York, is transferred to Buffalo as stores manager, and 
A. H. Howard, in charge of sales statistical and clerical 


work, is transferred to the Murray Street store replacing 
Mr. Sturcken. 


I can smile when I see an M-3.01, 

I can smile at all the reports to be done; 
The only time I get the blues, 

Is when R. E. W. comes looking for news. 


REPARTEE FROM THE TENTH FLOOR 
“A fat man has to be good-natured—he can neither 
fight nor run.”—J. J. G. 
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Atlanta 


O. Whitmire, Correspondent 
“THE NEWS” 
Three years ago there came to us 
In this old world of strife, 
An infant who was destined 
To add much joy to life. 


From babyhood to boyhood 

He has grown by leap and bound, 
Until his name has girdled 

This great wide world around. 


Every month we watch his coming 
As each one his work pursues; 
Until the big day’s dawning— 
The day we get the NEws. 
— —W. P. L. 


HEART-TO-HEART TALKS 


We are glad New York didn’t have many electrose 
mouth pieces in stock last month. When we mailed in our 
“Returned Material” ticket, covering the return of sev- 
eral hundred of them to be sold for junk, dear, innocent 
New York thought it was an order, and wrote back that 
this order was too heavy for their stock, and directing us 
to order direct from Hawthorne. f 

We are glad that Mr. Hellweg did not mention who it 
was that made his service men indifferent to “Rush Nota- 
tions” shown on orders (see General Merchandise notes in 
the February News). Atlanta takes this opportunity of 
apologizing to the Hawthorne service department. 


Birthday Greetings From Europe 


UST as this number of the News went to press, birth- 
day greetings arrived from our allied houses in 
Petrograd, Milan, and Vienna. Milan’s message was 

written in Italian, and a translation is here appended. 
Vienna’s original message was mailed to the News direct, 
a copy being also sent to Mr. Richardson, manager at 
Milan. Mr. Richardson’s copy arrived safely in New 
York, but the original must have been intercepted, as it 
was never received. 


FROM PETROGRAD 
Jan. 12/25, 1915. 


We, of the Petrograd allied house, take pleasure in wishing the 
WESTERN ELEcTRIC NEWS continued success not only upon the occa- 
sion of its third birthday but also for many more years to come. 

L. Joseph, Manager. 


FROM MILAN 
Il 1° Febbraio 1915. 

La Direzione e gli impiegati della Casa di Milano, in occasione 

del terzo anno di vita felicemente compiuto dalla WESTERN ELEC- 

TRIC NEWS inviano a questa le loro più sincere congratulazioni 

augurandole fervidamente che con la sua opera possa sempre costi- 

tuire, come e più che nel passato, il legame pit bello e più sentito 
fra tutti gli impiegati della “Western.” 


TRANSLATION 
February 1, 1915. 


The Administration and the employees of the Milan house send to the 
WESTERN ELECTRIC Ngws on its third year of happy life their most sincere 
congratulations, fervently wishing that its work shall continue, as in the past, 
to form a connecting tie between all the employees of the “Western.” 


FROM VIENNA 


Vienna joins in congratulating the News on its third birthday. 
Few papers have such a large and inexpensive staff of capable con- 
tributors situated in all parts of the world, and with the proper 
co-operation of individuals the paper will automatically become 
bigger, better and of still more interest to telephone people in as 
well as out of the Company’s organization. 


Installation Department Jottings 


SAN FRANCISCO 
In last month’s NEws mention was made of a talk given 
by Henry Linkins, of the Pacific Tel. & Tel. Company, to 
several Western Electric foremen and circuit experts. 
The accompanying photograph shows Mr. Linkins and the 
audience who heard his instructive address. 
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FOREMEN AND CIRCUIT EXPERTS, SAN FRANCISCO 

Standing, left to right:—T. Hall, E. U. Linkins, C. M. Francis, 
H. C. Behrens, Harold Linkins, Wm. Brown, R. J. Neary, A. H. 
Muchow, A. G. Toner, S. G. Taylor, W. J. Gilfillan, R. D. Felt, 
1. H. Treest 

Seated, left to right:—P. R. Bloden, Henry Linkins, B. L. Skaggs, 
R. E. Ewing 


LOS ANGELES 


A Part of the Installation Crew at Los Angeles South Office, on 
Their Way to Work in a “Jitney Bus” 


WHO’S WHO AT HAWTHORNE 


Who golfs (you know 
that game’s renown for 
“euss” words) yet (oh 
my!) is a deacon in his 
own home town? (How 
does he get it by?) 
Who makes a cable 
promise just to break 

-it all to smash; then 
cries: “Whoop! Zowie! 
Let her bust; I like to 
hear the crash”? Who 
argues like a thunder 
clap—a flash, an aw- 
ful roar and then you 
see the other chap, 
rush, ears stopped, for 
the door? Who stands 
for freedom? (Is he 

i not bald eagle of the 

Sy = ae, sky? Come, try your 
LONI mie luck, boys; take a shot. 
Hicok. That’s the eye. 


Good ! ! 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE FOR 1915 


The officers and members composing the central commit- 
tee for 1915 are the following: 

C. J. Malmros, chairman; D. W. Gee, secretary and 
treasurer; H. G. Dean, chairman of the music committee ; 
F. J. Holdsworth, chairman of the athletic committee; J. 
Danner, F. W. Willard, S. S. Holmes, H. J. Harmon and 
S. F. Short. 


Every business has its drawbacks. Now gardening is a 
fine, healthy, outdoor trade, but even that threatens at 
times to become confining. 

W. T. Lukens, our landscape artist, went “down state” 
a ways recently looking for trees good enough to trans- 
plant at Hawthorne. After a long search he at last spied 
a fine grove. It was enclosed by a fence, but the gate was 
open, so he went inside for a closer inspection. Everything 
was lovely so far. “He walked right in and turned around 
and walked right out”—into the arms of a guard, who 
blocked his progress through the gate and endeavored to 
steer him instead into a large building occupying the cen- 
ter of the grounds. And that building had iron bars at 
the windows! 

Lukens protested strenuously. “I’m the head gardener 
at the Western Electric Company,” he declared again and 
again, but his captor only answered soothingly: “Sure, 
Oi know. Thot’s all roight. Some of yez are hid garden- 
ers an’ some of yez are Quane Victoria or even St. Patrick 
himself, but me orders are to kape yez insoide the grounds 


an’ to lade yez back to the booby hatch whin yez are too in- 
sistent on lavin’ us. So go along wid yez, now.” 

However, when Lukens produced documentary evi- 
dence establishing his identity, the guard began to give 
a little heed to his remonstrances. “But what, thin,” he 
demanded, “were yez doin’ insoide the grounds here 9” 

The captive explained that he was in seeing if he could 
find some suitable trees for transplanting. “In sayin’, are 
yez?” commented the guard with an Irish twinkle in his 
eye. “Sure, an’ thot’s what we lock thim up here for— 
because they’re insa-ane. But Ol let yez go this toime, 
although Oi have me own doubts as to whither a man fool- 
ish anoof to wander into an insa-ane asoylum ought to be 
lit go agin.” 

“No more nut groves for mine,” vowed Lukens when he 
was again safely outside. “‘Be sure you’re right; then 
go ahead’ is my motto from now on. Me for home. I 
know I’m right this time. Didn’t I just prove it to the 
gentleman ?” 


TELEPHONE APPARATUS SHOPS 
INGERSOLL WATCHES IN JEWELRY STORES; FERGUSON 
WATCHES IN VAIN 


J. A. Kennedy, of Department 2065, was recently inju- 
dicious enough to tell some of his friends at the Works 
about a pugnacious individual who the night before was 
determined to thrash him within an inch of his life until 
he stripped his coat off and rolled up his sleeves, when the 
fellow beat a strategic, not to say precipitous, retreat. 

Shortly after the recital Kennedy’s telephone bell rang 
and an excessively Irish voice announced: “Olm the 
watchman ot Ga-ate Twilve. They’s an officer here wid a 
summons fer yez fer daysturbin’ av the pace lost night. 
Will yez coom down or shall Oi sind him oop afther yez?” 

“Don’t send him up,” answered the prospective prisoner, 
“I’ll be down in a few minutes.” Then as he hung up the 
receiver he remarked thoughtfully to himself: 

“The hand is the hand of Esau but the voice is the 
voice of Jacob.’ No Irishman ever born is as Irish as all 
that. ʻE? for Esau, ‘J.’ for Jacob, and ‘E. J.” for Fergu- 
son, or Pll eat my hat.” 

To make assurance doubly sure he called up one-0-two- 
five. No, Mr. Ferguson wasn’t at his desk just then. He 
had just stepped out. No, the young lady couldn’t say 
where, but he had gone down in the elevator. 

Calls at intervals during the next half hour met with 
the same response. Then at last: “Yes, Mr. Ferguson is 
in, but he isn’t at his desk and I don’t like to call him un- 
less it is important. He is standing over by the radiators 
shivering like everything. He went down to see the 
watchman a few minutes on business and it took longer 
than he expected. He didn’t take his overcoat along and 
he is chilled to the bone.” 

“Well,” answered Kennedy, “just have him step over 
and peruse that document I left on his desk a while ago. 
That will warm him up all right.” 
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The young lady did, and it did. The aforesaid docu- 
ment being in words and figures as follows, viz., to-wit: 
“Summons. Mr. E. J. Ferguson, Department 2068: You 
are hereby summoned to appear before some soda fountain 
and buy yourself a drink for representing yourself as an 
Irish watchman when everybody knows there is a Dutch 
watchman on the job at Gate 12.” 


CROSS TALK IN THE C, R. & I. SHOPS 


Edward Praem recently left for his home in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, resigning from Department 3159, where 
his duties included finding any spots on paper insulated 
cable wires which were not covered by the insulation. 
Shortly prior to his departure the girls of the insulating 
department, No. 3300, whose product was the chief suf- 
ferer from his eagle-eyed efforts, wrote him a note stating 
that “Department 3300 wishes their inspector a pleasant 
voyage and hopes he will not imagine he sees a bare cable 
wire in the ocean and jump overboard after it.” 

Eddie put in several sleepless nights composing a reply 
to that, but finally evolved the following entirely adequate 
answer: 

“The retiring inspector expresses his deep felt thanks 
for the good wishes of the operators in Department 3300. 
As to the bare wire on the ocean, I ask the girls not to be 
afraid. The liner uses wireless. My best regards.—Ed- 
ward Praem.” 


Another popular feature has been added to the C., R. 
& I. Shops lunch room this month by its energetic mana- 
ger, George Du Plain. Assorted candy and gum have been 
placed on sale, in charge of Miss Mary Zimmerman. 


A nice new double row of testing booths for special 
cable work has been completed on the second floor over 
Department 3159. At first glance one is reminded of a 
narrow hallway ina hotel. One of the boys, looking down 
the row for the first time innocently inquired: “Gee, 
who’s going to use all the bath rooms?” 


When R. A. Horn blows himself he does it thoroughly. 
He appeared at the big Sixth Annual, loaded with mirth, 
melody and mint drops, and when the cigars were passed 
he naturally had to help himself to a liberal supply to 
act as ballast. And then some ignoramus, some unso- 
phisticated addle-pated imbecile—(those aren’t Horn’s 
exact words, however)—was afraid those cigars would 
spoil and the goop went and filled up Dick’s pockets with 
ice. Just to prove that Horn wasn’t smoking to excess 
we mention the fact that he never noticed the artificial 
preservative until an hour later, when he broke into an 
extremely cold perspiration on the stage of the Colonial 
Theater during J. C. MeDonnell’s presentation speech. 
And it was too late then, for all that good ice was com- 
pletely ruined. 


L. R. Puffer, who retired from the foremanship of de- 
partment 3306 on pension January Ist, was presented 
with a handsome Masonic charm by the members of the 
department as a memento of their long and pleasant as- 
soclation. The vacancy caused by Mr. Puffer’s retirement 
has been filled by promoting W. J. Lillyman from the 
foremanship of department 3316 to the larger duties of 
department 3306. 
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General Sales Department 
W. A. Wolff, Correspondent 
6,000 MILES OF SALES CONFERENCES 


During the month of January and the first part of 
February, a series of distributing house conferences took 
place under the direction of the general sales department. 
The meetings were arranged in sequence, and occupied 
from four days to a week. Under the schedule, three 
days at each house were devoted largely to hearing from 
the members of the general sales department, the balance 
of the time being given up to local matters. 


IN DALLAS 
Left to Right: H. R. King, Mr. Sisson, D. S W. Fuse Co., M. A. 
Oberlander 


Starting out on January 4th, the general department 
men visited the houses in the following order: Philadel- 
phia, Richmond, Atlanta, Dallas, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Chicago, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh. 

H. R. King, power apparatus sales manager, and P. L. 
Thomson, advertising manager, made the entire circuit, 
while the general telephone department was represented 
by E. A. Hawkins, general telephone sales manager, at 
part of the houses, and by J. F. Sweeney, telephone sales 
engineer, at the others. M. A. Oberlander, assistant gen- 
eral supply sales manager, visited all of the houses ex- 
cept the last three, at which places the supply department 
was represented by W. W. Templin. In addition, the 
following representatives of manufacturers attended 
some, or all, of the conferences: James B. Olson, Habir- 
shaw Wire Co.; W. S. Sisson, D. & W. Fuse Co.; George 
A. Hughes, Hughes Electric Heating Co.; Mr. Stacey, 
Bryant Electric Co.; F. V. Burton, Bryant Electric Co.; 
John A. Sherman, General Electric Co.; Carl L. Peirce, 
Hubbard & Co.; B. H. Scranton, Amer. Elee. Heater Co.; 
M. J. Wolf, W. N. Matthews & Bro.; H. B. Vanzwoll, 
Sunbeam Incandescent Lamp Co.; A. F. Crosby, Ameri- 
can Crossarm Co.; F. Skeel, Crouse-Hinds Co., and A. 
E. Francis, of the Klaxon Co. The conferences were also 
attended by many local representatives of manufacturers 
with the distribution of whose lines the Western Electric 
Company is identified. 

Mr. King and Mr. Thomson divided between them the 
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first day of each conference, the former discussing the 
commercial aspects of our line of power apparatus and 
Specialties, including vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
fans, and the line of automobile accessories. Mr. Thom- 
son explained the principle upon which the new supply 
catalog has been produced, and gave a talk, illustrated 
with many lantern slides, on the company’s advertising 
and the close relation which it bears to our selling activity, 
pointing out, in particular, how the salesmen can turn 
our advertising helps to greater account in building up 
their sales. In addition, Mr. Thomson gave a stereopticon 
talk on the Western Electric Company before each entire 
distributing house organization. Slides were introduced 
to show the scope of the company’s manufacturing and 
distributing activities, both in America and throughout 
the world, and some photographs of the officials. 

The telephone department occupied the second day of 
the conference, and the third day was given up to the 
supply department and the manufacturers’ representa- 
tives. 

Most of the houses arranged to have their salesmen take 
dinner together on one of the evenings, and at some points 
customers were invited to dinner and the evening session. 


RETROSPECT 
What the General Department Men Remember About the Houses 


Philadelphia: Shortage of towels—the house towel was out being 
washed. Downfall of Hallstrom at Kelly Pool—ignominiously | 
beaten by the visitors. 

Richmond: Proximity of Fatima—wait a minute, not the dancer 
—Cigarette Factory. Reversal of form at Kelly Pool. 

Atlanta: “A Perfect Day” as rendered by Dutch Lotspeich in 
his more mellow moments. 

Dallas: “Seeing Dallas” in a competitor’s auto—or, how Mr. 
Van keeps his operating ratio low. 

Kansas City: Martin Oberlander and 7:45. Scene at hotel: 
M. A. O. leaves call for 7:45 A.M. Gets up early. Goes to break- 


fast. Back to room. Finds note under door—745 called.” Goes 
to telephone. Calls 745. Female voice answers. Curtain. 

St. Louis: Cabaret dinner. M. A. O. again the center of attrac- 
tion. Out upon you, sirrah! 


Chicago: See Chicago notes. 

Omaha: One of those “reciprocity” hotels. 

Minneapolis: 14° below. 

Cincinnati: Nothing. 

Cleveland: An evening session, with Dutch lunch and close har- 
mony—coeducational. 

Pittsburgh: Only one day from home. 


Ladies and gentlemen, permit us to introduce the 
speaker of the evening, the Honorable William Dales 
Lindsey, Advertising Department, Western Electric Com- 
pany, Governor of New—beg pardon, we’re too previous 
—President of the Maplewood Improvement Association 
—who will lecture on “The City Beautiful, or, Use West- 
ern Electric lead-covered cable.” 


“Tables reserved for gentlemen,” is the new slogan in 
the—formerly—exclusively girls’ lunch room. We never 
realized before that the men that we see around the offices 
could be so shy. Some of them openly say that they are 
afraid, as they first peek into the room, but there is some- 
one there who pushes them in and reminds them that 
they see before them the same girls that they see in the 
rest of the building outside of the lunch hour. ‘They act 
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as if they never saw a girl before in their lives,” someone 
remarked—which, of course, only proves what wonderful 
actors they all are! And the girls—well, they just stare 
and stare. 

We expect that when the newness wears off, and the 
men get used to carrying their trays (“They carry them 
with one hand,” an observant girl remarked), everyone 
will act more natural. But, to be perfectly frank, the real 
regret of the girls is that tables are actually reserved for 
men. Wed much prefer to have a scattering of roses and 
thorns (not saying which are which) all over the room! 
However, this is only a word from the purely feminine 
point of view. L. M. W. 


Thursday, February 4th, was Bundle Day in New 
York. Friday, February 5th, Johnny Colgan appeared 
with a new suit. What is the connection? None at all. 
Just thought you'd be interested. 


RECIPE FOR AD WRITING 
[is most people think it is done—and as it often is] 


First of all it’s important to know, without doubt, 
What type apparatus you’re going to tout: 
Just bear that in mind. 
That much being known, the next thing to do 
Is to think of a caption, a snappy one, too: 
They’re easy to find. 
Get Bartlett’s Quotations or much better still 
Familiar old proverbs—select one at will, 
Then change it but slightly—its sound do not kill— 
You’ve all seen the kind. 


This having been done, next lay out your ad 
In other words, plan how it is to be clad— 
A punch is the thing. 
Don’t waste your own time to think up something new | 
For folks like to see their old friends, tried and true, 
That’s the stuff that will cling. 
Keep a book of the most striking ads that you see, 
Combine the ideas of about two or three. 
Get in a good artist who’ll help for a fee— 
And you’re there with a bing! 


The text? Oh, of course there must be some of that, 
In case people should want to know what you’re at— 
But that isn’t hard. 
You measure the space that the artist left white 
And thus ascertain just how much you may write— 
It goes by the yard. 
Then fill up the void with the points that you claim 
Have brought to your subject its nation-wide fame, 
Superlatives, also, are part of the game— 
They never are barred. 


Your ad is now finished—you scan it with pride, 
To make it a winner you’ve certainly tried— 
It must be a go! 
The make-up has in it a something that tells, 
Distinetive it 1s and attention impels— 
You’re sure that is so. 
A question, however, seethes ’round in your brain, 
In spite of the wonders your ad does contain— 
Will it bring in the orders*—you softly exclaim. 
Why how should we know ? —W. A. W. 


General Merchandise Department 
J. H. Hellweg, Correspondent 


In a recent local morning newspaper there appeared 
an announcement headed: “Men Wanted in Oak Park.” 
It appears that a recent canvas of this village revealed 
an astounding condition: there were three females to 
every male inhabitant! A snap shot by a member of the 
general merchandise department showed most of the Haw- 
thorne student body three hours after the “ad” appeared 
making a mad scramble to secure suitable quarters in the 
manless village! 


Dear Mr. Editor :— 

We note the following on page 23 of the News for 
December : 

“We never had any idea how many words are mis- 
spelled in Webster’s dictionary, until we got this letter.” 
Then followed a letter in which there were a large num- 
ber of badly mis-spelled words. Do you know that we 
looked up all of these mis-spelled words in our edition of 
Webster's dictionary, and whether you believe it or not 
we could not find a single one of them in the big book! 
Although we cannot vouch for it from personal inspec- 
tion, we are under the impression that the dictionary does 
not contain a single mis-spelled word. Really we would 
like to see the edition which your December correspon- 
dent consulted.* 


* Our correspondent did not realize as well as we do what a 
dangerous practice joking is. We ran a fake manufacturing article 
once, showing our punch presses stamping out doughnuts, and some- 
body wrote us for particulars !—Epb. 


SERVICE BUTTONS AT HAWTHORNE 


As I joined the throng in Gas Tank Lane 
One day in last December, 

The noon day light shone on a sight 
Which I shall long remember. 


For among the motley, swaying crowd, 
Threading in and out its mazes, 

Were some old boys as full of joys 
As kids who’re getting raises. 


Why all this pride? A guard replied: 
(My ignorance he disdained.) 
“Those are the men who’ve served their ten 
“And a service button gained.” 


“Do vou mean to say,” I meekly asked, 
For fear of raising a storm, 

“That those old guys have won a prize 
“In the place of chloroform?” 


“That is what I said,” the guard replied, 
“And therefore it must be true; 
“And furthermore when I’ve served four more 
“I will get a button, too.” 
—F. W.G. 


E. Herbert loudly declaims against the trials and trib- 
ulations of “traveling.” Did you notice his look of 
anguish when his trip to the Pacifie Coast was announced ? 
And, by the way, don’t forget to ask him how the street 
ear people at Cleveland held him up during his recent 
visit to that citv. We have heard (confidentially, of 
course) that in taking the pay-as-you-leave car to the 
Western Electric office E. H. insisted in depositing a coin 
somewhere upon entering the car and that he had to pay 
another nickel when he got off. Then, they say, when he 
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returned to Chicago he tried to brush by the conductor 
of the pay-as-you-enter car without paying his nickel and 
with disastrous consequences. But don’t deliver the 
happy ha-ha to Herbert until you get his confirming 
letter. | 


The sign on the bulletin board of a “Grand exhibition 
of plain and fancy skating by a Canadian expert at the 


Men’s Club ice pond” brought out a large and apprecia- 
tive crowd to witness the gyrations of E. C. Farwell, chief 
of the department statistical bureau. This paragraph 
will be “Doc’s” first intimation that he was the show. 


The Gamma Mu Delta Club girls of the general mer. 
chandise department will give a minstrel show and danc- 
Ing party on the evening of March 17th. 


Notes From the Educational Department 


Herbert Metz, Correspondent 
STUDENT BLUNDER NO. SIX 


McQuiston is one of those quiet unassuming fellows 
who listens much and says little. “Pinkie” is one of those 
noisy typical office boys seen so often on the stage and 
so infrequently off, who says much and listens little. So 
much for characters. The scene is the office of the G. M. 
D., the service section ; the time, 4:30 P. m. The telephone 
rings and the following conversation ensues between Mac 
on one end and Pinkie on the other, the latter with a heav- 
ily disguised voice: 

“McQuiston talking.” 

“I’m the telephone repair man and have been sent to fix 
your ’phone. Where do you sit 9” 

“In the northwest corner of the general merchandise 
building at the next to the last desk.” 

“Well, I’m in the building now and no one seems to 
know you. To save time will you please hold up your 
right hand so that when I come down there I may know 
who you are?” 

“Sure.” 

Up goes Mac’s right hand and up it stays. The min- 
utes go dragging by and Mac, tired of keeping one hand 
in the air, reverses while “Pinkie” not ten feet away is 
convulsed with laughter. We suppose Mac would still 
have his hand up if George hadn’t quietly informed him 
that Philadelphia and Pittsburgh were waiting for ser- 
vice and that the repair man would be around on the 
morrow. 


It was Smith’s first letter to the dictaphone and for a 
good twenty minutes he spoke of order numbers, of relays, 
of shop troubles, and of service. His English was perfect, 
his gestures were dramatic, his phrases were forceful. 
Ah, that letter would bring him recognition from far and 
wide—St. Louis. And when he had finished he sat down 
heavily at his desk, while with the back of his hand he 
wiped his brow—both being the approved method of con- 
cluding a momentous task well done. But, here! What 
is this the office boy brings him from the typist the next 
day? With a snarl of rage he crumples the sheet in his 
hand and consigns it to the waste basket. Being detect- 
ively and inquisitively inclined, we retrieve said paper. 
Alas and alack, it is Smith’s oration of yesterday come 
back. Here it is as we found it: 

E EE Teves and we will ship on the second.’ (The 
remainder of this dictation was unintelligible to the oper- 
ator.)”’ 


A crowd of Commercials recently paid a visit to the 
Berwyn exchange of the Chicago Telephone Company. 
As they stood in the room watching the busy operators, 


there came a buzzing sound of girlish voices from an 
anteroom. “Ah,” said Sellers, “that must be the Bee 
board.” 


The accompanying curves are results of observations 
taken by C. M. Kelly, Jr., at the sixth annual banquet of 
the Western Electric employees. No. 1 is the curve of 
“Good Cheer,” plotted against time and courses. Curve 
2 is the “Elimination Curve,” plotted against time and 
relative capacity for root beer, pink lemonade, et al. 

Studying curve 1, we see that “Good Cheer” increases 
rapidly until the 6th course, when the knee of the eurve 
is reached. It then flattens out, crossing the full-load line 
at the eighth course ordinate, the point of perfect satis- 
faction. 

It will be noticed that curve 2 starts in a straight line 
and falls rapidly as the load is increased. We see that 
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only a few were able to approach full load, and still fewer 
“went under” the loop of the curve. The picture of 
Kelly, omitted by him from curve 2, was added later, as 
the data did not appear complete without it. 


It is hoped that these curves will be of some value in 
preparing for next year’s banquet. 


The students who found themselves in New York *‘soak- 
ing up” information did not wish to let their Chicago 
fraters get ahead of them in the matter of “student ban- 
quets” and, accordingly, assembled “en masse” at Keen’s 
Chop House one cold blistery night during January and 
celebrated. Which goes to show that the “Spirit” holds 
and grips us all—no matter how far away we may be 
from its source. 


The following lectures were given to the students re- 
cently: “The Students at the Distributing House,” by 


O. D. Street ; “Opportunities,” by Gerard Swope; “Inven- 
tory, What, How, Why?” by L. Montamat; “The Western 
Electric Student Course,” by J. W. Dietz; “The Western 
Electric Advertising,” by P. L. Thomson. 


Professors Meeker and Robbins and 18 senior mechani- 
cal and electrical engineering students from Iowa State 
College paid us a visit. 


The following students finished their courses and were 
assigned to permanent positions: Commercial students— 
C. E. Montgomery (Nebraska) to Minneapolis Service, 
M. L. Vaughan (Colgate) to Philadelphia Stores. Manu- 
facturing students—C. B. Atwood (Ripon, Mich.) to 
Hawthorne Telephone Apparatus Shops, A. Matey (Penn. 
State) to Hawthorne Telephone Apparatus Shops. Engi- 
neering students—H. C. Pauley (Kansas) to New York 
Development Engineering. 
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NEW YORK 


THE ONLY DRAWBACK TO THE JOB 


I wrote a little letter, and I put in all my store of rhetoric and 
polished phrase and brilliant metaphor. The sentences, like limpid 
streams, across the pages ran so orderly and well arrayed that they 
would almost scan. I sent the letter to my chief for edit and re- 
view; it came back with the figure “3” which means, “I would see 
you.” So over to his desk I hied all ready to defend the why and 
wherefore of my scheme some form to fact to lend. 


“Young man,” said he, “your plan is great, your style all to the 
merry, but what we want is something straight that puts folks hep 
and jerry. Just tell the man his notion’s punk; that we don’t man- 
ufacture junk. Be courteous and soothe a bit his feelings, which 
are sorely hit, but otherwise don’t hesitate to give his nutty dreams 
the gate.” 


And so it goes, day in, day out, the weather fair or foul. I 
changed my style to suit one boss—the next one raised a howl. 


He said I’d been too lenient when I let the fellow down who 
wrote in that he’d call on us, next time he came to town, anent 
exome patent curry combs for scrubbing mules and cows, and horses, 
muddied in the work of dragging battered plows: “Replying to 
your offer of an agency to sell the ‘New Departure Curry Comb,’ 
we cannot just now tell how much this article’s in demand or 
whether all the work you’ve planned to introduce it far and wide, 
along this fertile country side, will bring returns to warrant much 
expenditure of cash and such.” 


Thus read the latest letter, and I surely thought, this trip, I’d 
doped a little scheme that had old Shakespeare by the hip. But as 
I’ve said, men don’t agree on forms and modes of writing. The new 
boss got the little note; my hopes were soon sent kiting. And so 
to strike a happy mean and get some action going, I wrote again— 
this time still more of thought and care bestowing. 


“Dear Sir” (no kick on that): 


“While curry combs were once the style, when men could work or 
walk a mile, the modern trend in all such things demands that work 
ba hitched to wings. In view of this, we have designed a fixture 
that will do this kind of work without a bit of fuss and certainly 
with far less muss than flies around when Hiram Jones curries poor 
old Sorrel’s bones. Besides, this new idea of ours will shorten much 
the weary bours which now are spent each morn and night milking 
cows by a smoky light. You probably have seen displayed in win- 


dows on the esplanade our vacuum cleaners neat and trim, which 
suck the dust up with a vim. While there they’re simply advertised 
as articles by housewives prized, we also furnish them complete to 
curry, milk, and clean the street.” 


I spun a yard or so of stuff to prove that all his claims were 
wrong and pointed out in full detail the points on which our line 
was strong. And then I wound up with a rush and told him right 
out straight: “From this, we think, you must perceive your scheme 
is out of date. The chances of success it seems to us are very small; 
quite likely that your curry comb will find no sale at all.” 


I haven’t seen the letter since—it probably went out—but my 
opinion of my style has drifted up the spout. 


“GORDAN AND HIS WHISTLE” 


We are glad to see that our passionate protest in the 
February issue has had some effect. The whistle no longer 
blows at 8:30 and 9:00 A. M. Good work, R. L. G.! A 
few more toots and then the museum. Step lively. 


MEETINGS OF THE ENGINEERS 


On the evening of February 5th, A. T. Boeri, Engineer 
of Electrolysis and Special Work, New York Telephone 
Company, presented a paper on “The Effect of Electric 
Light and Power Wire on the Maintenance of the Tele- 
phone Plant.” This paper discussed the disturbances that 
arise from various kinds of power distribution systems 
and means for freeing telephone lines from their influence. 

On February 19th, E. E. Hinrichsen presented a paper 
on “Trunking Circuits” and discussed the fundamental 
principles of trunking and the use of trunks, and ex- 
plained typical circuit arrangements and the requirements 
of the apparatus involved. 
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THE TRANSCONTINENTAL LINE 


HILE there are many interesting details in con- 
nection with the opening of the longest telephone 
line in the world, the article that appeared in the 

February number and the interview with Mr. Shreeve, in 
this issue, give the readers of the News an account of some 
of the facts regarding this great achievement which are of 
special significance from a Western Electric point of view. 


Within the memory of most of us there have been such 
tremendous advances in scientific development that we 
have come to accept wonderful achievements almost with 
indifference. 


Notwithstanding the fact that newspapers throughout 
the country published accounts of the opening of this line, 
it would probably be surprising to know how many people 
are entirely ignorant of the fact that through the patient 
efforts of thousands of men and by the expenditure of 
enormous sums of money, telephone communication has 
been established from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and that 
men have actually talked to each other over a distance of 
nearly five thousand miles. It seems almost incredible, 
and yet we accept it calmly—almost as a matter of course. 


To Western Electric employees it marks an important 
step in the development of the telephone, in which we 
have more than an ordinary interest, because of the part 
that our own company played in the achievement. 


Our engineering department helped in the development 
of the apparatus that made it possible, and in its installa- 
tion; the manufacturing department made the apparatus; 
and the distributing department, through its houses all 
along the line, furnished the material. Not a piece of tele- 
phone apparatus but was made by this company, and not 


a pole, crossarm, foot of wire, or in fact any other part of 
the transcontinental line but was furnished by the West- 
ern Electric Company. 


Truly we may all feel a thrill of pride that our company 
is a part of the wonderful organization that has brought 
about this epoch-making achievement. 


OUR THIRD BIRTHDAY 


antly attested to by the numerous messages of good cheer 

that appear in this issue, as well as many others, written and 
spoken. For all of these the News here returns a heartfelt “thank 
you.” But a birthday is not only a time of congratulations and good 
wishes for the future; it is a fitting time for a glance backward, into 
the past; in the present instance, perhaps, an auspicious time for a 
review of the purposes and principles that brought the WESTERN 
Ersecrric News into being, and upon which it is conducted. 


Toe the News has good friends, and many of them, is pleas- 


The News differs from most company magazines in that it is first 
of all a magazine for the employees, and is in no sense a sales pub- 
lication. Broadly speaking, its aims are fourfold: 


The News aims to be of historical interest. The articles and 
pictures relating to the early days of the Company, and to those who 
had a part in its inception and development, form a permanent his- 
torical record, containing much information that might otherwise be 
simply a matter of personal recollection among a few of the older 
employees. 


The News aims to be of educational value. In its columns appear 
articles upon the organization and operation of the Company; upon 
the production of the raw materials that enter into our products; 
and upon the various processes involved in the manufacture of those 
products. The Untechnical Talks explain, in language that is, as far 
as possible, clear to the average reader, the theory, the construction, 
and the operation of the various kinds of electrical apparatus manu- 
factured and sold by the Company. In addition the News publishes 
articles relating to the conditions of our business throughout the 
world. 

The News aims to be entertaining. Even a necessity like work 
has its cheerful aspects; so why pretend that it hasn’t? Cartoons, 
photographs of employees when off duty, verse, “roasts,” and humor- 


ous anecdotes have always found a place in these columns. A maga- 
zine must be interesting, to be read. 
The News aims to have an inspirational value. The Western 


Electric Company wants its purposes and aims to be clear to its 
employees, to do business on a basis of frank, mutual understanding. 
The columns of the News provide a common ground where the two 
may meet. The departments of the magazine devoted to news items 
from the distributing houses, the manufacturing department, the for- 
eign houses, and the general departments, give everyone a chance to 
learn something of the doings of his fellow workers in other cities, 
or in other lands. If thus we have attained a broader conception of 
the Company's business, if we have gained a deeper sense of the 
common bond that unites the thousands of men and women of the 
Western Electric family, then the News has not existed in vain. 

These, then, are the aims of the News, the ideals toward which it 
strives. If you have any suggestions as to ways by which the News 
may approach a more nearly complete realization of these aims, if 
you think there are changes—either omissions or additions—that 
would make the magazine of more interest and value to you as a 
reader, please say so, freely and frankly. Write the editors a letter 
embodying your suggestions. It will be welcomed. 

And so, once again, in the words of the editorial that appeared on 
page l, number 1, volume I—“The News belongs to the employees. 
Its future, therefore, is in your hands. May you all respond in a 


manner worthy of the opportunity.” 
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A Comparison of Western Electric Plan for Employees’ 
Pensions, Disability Benefits and Death Benefits, 
with Workmen’s Compensation Acts of 
Illinois and New York 


COMPARISON of the Benefit Plan of this Com- 
A pany with some of the workmen’s compensation 

acts now in effect in the various States is interest- 
ing and shows that this Company anticipated the various 
requirements of the States and without coercion adopted 
for its employees a plan of compensation in most respects 
more liberal and vastly broader than the plans set out in 
the State laws. While there are certain instances where 
the plans of the States are perhaps a little more liberal, 
as a whole the payments which this Company will make 
to its employees under our Plan will exceed by many times 
the outlays which we would be called upon to make if we 
adhered strictly to the letter of the statutory acts of the 
various States. 

None of the State acts make any provision for pensions 
based on length of service. 

The provisions for the payment of pensions in our Plan 
are well known to all of our employees. Under it the 
Company is paying at the present time over $37,000 a 
year to employees retired after years of faithful service. 

Nor do any of the State laws provide for sickness dis- 
ability. This is one of the most liberal provisions in our 
Plan and will cost the Company more than the accident 
disability payments and death benefits combined. It is 
apparent that some recognition should be given employees 
who have shown their loyalty to the Company by staying 
with it a period of years. It is to the Company’s as well 
as the employees’ interests that sick employees should be 
properly cared for and brought back into the service 
early, and in as good condition as possible. The motive, 
therefore, 1s not altogether unselfish for paying disability 
benefits. However, as is daily testified by those receiving 


WESTERN ELECTRIC PLAN 


ILLINOIS WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION ACT 


benefits, it is a great boon in time of disability to know 
that one’s income or a part of it will be continued to meet 
current expenses and take care of the extra burdens which 
are thrown upon one at such a time. 

During the last few years there has been a wave of leg- 
islation on the workmen’s compensation question and now 
there are twenty-four States having such statutory enact- 
ments. The following comparison of the benefits provided 
in our Plan with those provided in the Illinois and New 
York Workmen’s Compensation Acts should be carefully 
studied and considered in connection with the kinds of 
accidents which employees of this Company most fre- 
quently sustain. 

One feature which should be kept in mind 1s that, un- 
der our Plan, if it appears or develops that the provisions 
of the State workmen’s compensation acts are more lib- 
eral than the provisions of our Plan, then the employee 
shall be paid according to the more liberal plan. So when 
examining the comparison which follows it should be re- 
membered that if one of our employees suffers an accident 
which is sure to result in a long permanent disability he 
will be paid on the terms and according to the plan of the 
State act. Or if it develops that in any case in which the 
Company has been paying benefits under its Plan, the 
allowances under the State act would be more liberal, the 
difference is paid out of the Benefit Fund. In a large num- 
ber of cases it is impossible at the time of the accident to 
determine which will be the more liberal, the Company 
Plan or the State compensation act, and those administer- 
ing the Plan are adopting the policy of paying the larger 
initial allowances of the Company Plan and making any 
adjustments to meet the statute later on if necessary. 


NEW YORK WORKMEN'S COMPEN- 
SATION ACT 


SICKNESS DISABILITY BENEFITS 


For employees whose term of employment 
has been ten years or more: Full pay 13 
weeks; half pay 39 weeks, after first seven 
days’ absence. 

When employment has been five years or 
more but less than ten years: Full pay 13 
weeks; half pay 13 weeks, after first seven 
days’ absence. 

When employment has been two years or 
more but less than five years: Full pay 4 
weeks; half pay 9 weeks, after first seven 
days’ absence. 


No provision. 


No provision. 


ACCIDENT DISABILITY BENEFITS 
a—Payable To 


All employees physically unable to work 
by reason of accidental injury received dur- 
ing employment while in the performance 
of work for the Company. 


ployment. 


All employees receiving accidental in- 
juries arising out of and in course of em- 


All employees receiving accidental per- 
sonal injuries arising out of and in course 
of employment, unless due to intent to in- 
jure self or another, or to intoxication while 
on duty. 


b—Amount for Total Temporary Disability 


Full pay for first thirteen weeks. 

Half pay during remainder of disability, 
but after six years the benefit shall not ex- 
ceed $20 a week. 


imum of $12 


nor $3,500, 


After first week one-half pay (with max- 
week and minimum of $5 
week) during disability, but total must not 
exceed four times average annual earnings 


After 14 days 66 2-3% of average weekly 
wages; maximum $15, minimum $5 per 
week during disability, but not to exceed in 
aggregate $3,500. 
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ILLINOIS WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION ACT 


NEW YORK WORKMEN'S COMPEN.- 
SATION ACT 


c—Amount for Total Permanent Disability 


Full pay for first thirteen weeks. 

Half pay during remainder of disability 
but after six years the benefit shall not ex- 
ceed $20 a week. 


One-half pay (maximum $12 week, mini- 
mum $5 week) until amount paid equals 
four years’ average earnings with maximum 
of $3,500, then annual pensions during life 
equal to 8% of total ee above pro- 
vided, with minimum of $10 per month. 


After 14 days 66 2-3% of average weekly 
wages; maximum $15, minimum $5 per 
week for life. 


d—Amount for Temporary Partial Disability 


For first thirteen weeks, 100% of the dif- 
ference between full pay at time of injury 
and wages which in the judgment of the 
Committee employee is capable of earning. 
After first thirteen weeks 50% of difference, 
etc., not exceeding six years in all. 


After first week one-half of loss of earn- 


ing power (maximum $12 week) for not to 


exceed eight years. 


After 14 days 66 2-3% of reduction in 
earning capacity during disability, but not 
to exceed in aggregate $3,500. 


e—Amount for Permanent Partial Disability 


Same as for temporary partial disability. 

Benefit Fund Committte may authorize 
special benefits, in lieu of all others, for loss 
of bodily member but not to exceed amount 
_of death benefit. 


Company will furnish necessary surgical 
treatment (no limit as to amount or period), 
but injured employees not authorized to en- 
gage for surgical services at Company’s ex- 
pense. 


To dependents of employees whose term 
of employment with Company has been 5 to 
10 years six months average wages. To de- 
pendents of employees whose term of em- 
ployment has been 10 years or more, one 
year’s average wages. 

Maximum in any case $2,000. 

If no dependent relatives, reasonable 
medical and hospital expenses and burial 
expenses not exceeding $150. 


To dependents of any employee whose 
death resulted from accident occurring in 
and due to the performance of work for the 
Company: Three year’s average wages with 
maximum of $5,000. In addition burial ex- 
penses not exceeding $150. 

If no dependent relatives, reasonable 
medical and hospital expenses and burial 
expenses not exceeding $150. 


One-half of loss of earning power (maxi- 
mum $12 week) for not to exceed eight 
years. 

In addition to the weekly allowance of 
one-half pay during time totally disabled in 
the following cases one-half of average 
weekly wages will be paid for the number 
of weeks indicated: 


For complete loss of thumb....... 60 wks 
s Ae « © Ist finger.... 35 wks 
g " “o “md “ .... 30 wks 
í “u (Ts LS 3rd í 20 wks 
(L & 66 u 4th 6s P 15 wks 
oi “ “& great toe.... 30 wks 
je ~% Se hand c speras 150 wks 
s s Go AYM areenaa 200 wks 
s ° the SE Footoe exiit 125 wks 
“ a E 175 wks 
t£ s f OVE: o iraan s 100 wks 


And others on similar basis. 


f—Medical and Surgical Attention 


Employer must furnish medical aid, ete., 
for eight weeks after injury if disability 
lasts that long, but with maximum expense 
of $200. If injured employee elects to se- 
cure own physician he must pay expense. 


DEATH BENEFITS 
For Natural Death 


No provision. 


For Accidental Death 


(a) If widow, child or children whom de- 
ceased was obligated to support, four times 
average annual earnings, maximum $3,500, 
minimum $1,500. (b) If no amount pay- 
able under (a), then to widow, child, parent, 
grandparent, or other lineal heirs, to whose 
support he had contributed within four 
years, four times average annual earnings, 
maximum $3,500, minimum $1,500. (c) If 
no amount payable under (a) or (b), then 
to dependent collateral heirs such percent- 
age of above amounts as average annual 
contribution of deceased to such dependent 
collateral heirs bore to such earnings. (d) 
If no amount payable under (a) or (b) or 
(c), then burial expenses, maximum $150. 


Two-thirds of the employee’s average 
weekly wages is to be paid for the periods 
named in the following schedule: 


For the loss of thumb............. 60 wks. 
ATE “Ast finger........ 46 wks. 
me ee ee 2d On thane nat 30 wks. 
. t “ Ord. “S.a... 25 wks. 
“ ts t 4th * ........ 15 wks 
Eo S “great toe........ 38 wks. 
‘ id sis other toe........ 16 wks 
“ ss í arm . at Boe 312 wks, 
s s s LOR oanret are gs 288 wks. 
“ ‘f t hand . .......... 244 wks. 


& 6é 66 
66 6é (K 


the difference between the injured em- 
ployee’s average weekly wages and his wage- 
earning capacity thereafter in the same em- 
ployment or otherwise, such compensation to 
be paid during the continuance of the par- 
tial disability. 


Such medical aid, including crutches, ap- 
paratus, etc., as required or requested by 
employee, must be furnished by employer 
during 60 days after injury. Charges there- 


`~ fore subject to regulation by Commission 


and limited to those that prevail in com- 
munity for similar treatment of persons of 
like standard of living. 


No provision. 


Reasonable funeral expenses, maximum 
$100. 30% of wages to wife or dependent 
husband during widowhood or dependency 
(two years’ benefits to widow upon remar- 
riage), and 10% additional for each child 
under 18. When no widow or dependent 
widower, 15% to each child. And 15% each 
to dependent grandchildren, brothers and 
sisters under 18, parents and grandparents, 
subject to preference of widow or dependent 
widower and children for their full benefits. 
Total limited to 66 2-3% of wages. Excess 
of wages over $100 per month not to be 
reckoned in computing death benefits. 
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Fun on the Hawthorne Men’s Club Skating Pond 


Activities of the Hawthorne Men’s Club 


PPARENTLY the skaters do not stand very high 
in the good graces of the weather man. Early in 
the year the Men’s Club had the northwest portion 

of the grounds prepared for a skating pond and sent on 
to Medicine Hat for a supply of good ice-growing weather. 
When it finally arrived it “came down like the wolf on the 
fold,” prepared to bite the nose off of anyone who had 
the temerity to don skates. Then the climate expert sud- 
denly put the soft pedal on winter, opened up the spring 
stop and, oh, slush !—there’s all our skating spoiled again. 
He has been playing with the weather machine ever since. 
Still the skaters did manage to get some days of fine skat- 
ing and they certainly made the most of it. The photo- 
graph doesn’t show anyone who looks unhappy, does it? 
Winners of the Scott Prizes 

Prof. W. D. Scott has announced the winners of the 
prizes offered for the two best analyses of the subjects 
covered by him in his recent lectures on increasing busi- 
ness efficiency. C. S. Carney, of department 1049, stood 
first and F. E. Dixon, of department 2481-A, second. To 
the Club’s prizes of $6 and $4 worth of goods, Mr. Scott 
personally added an autographed copy of his book, “In- 
creasing Human Efficiency in Business,” for each of the 
two winning contestants. 

Chess Club Plays a Champion 

The numerous devotees of the Men’s Club chess cult had 
a chance to try their hands against a mighty master Jan- 
uary 21st, when Frank J. Marshall, U. S. champion, gave 
an exhibition of simultaneous chess against 31 of the 
strongest Western Electric players. Three hours of play 
sufficed for the expert to dispose of 30 of his opponents, 
but C. Von Mueller, of department 4420, saved one game 
for us out of the wreck. 

In January the chess team lost a hard-fought match to 
the Northwestern Chess Club, whose first board player is 
H. Hahlbohm, the champion of Chicago. Our men were: 
J. Shallcross, C. F. Weselak, J. M. Stahr, J. L. Harring- 
ton, K. A. Kjeldsen, C. W. Boot, J. F. Grosvenor, J. P. 
Fogel, C. Von Mueller, J. Selvig, F. P. Poole, J. Friedl, 
C. Apsit and O. Anderson. We got 51% points against our 
opponents’ 814. 

An interdepartment chess match in February resulted 
in the defeat of the men representing the Telephone Ap- 
paratus Shops by a team composed of members of the 


Plant, Engineering and Cable departments. The score 
stood 10 to 9. 


Messrs. Shallcross, Weselak, Stahr, Harrington, Gros- 
venor, Selvig and Apsit went out to the University of 
Chicago February 6th and secured a draw in an interest- 
ing match with the college men. Each team secured 314 
points. | 

Mr. Halligan Talks on Organization 

A lecture by H. A. Halligan, 
vice-president of the Company, 
drew an interested audience 
February 13th. Mr. Halligan’s 
subject was “The Functions 
and Relations of the General 
Departments.” 

The speaker showed that or- 
ganization is essential for hu- 
man progress. The isolated 
workers of primitive civiliza- 
tion advanced in knowledge 
and ability but slowly until 
they began to group them- 
selves into trades, a movement 
which culminated in the elab- 
orate guilds or trade societies 
which exercised such a strong 
influence during the Middle Ages, not only on business 
but on government as well. 

The growth of the factory system, necessitating large 
investments in expensive machinery for economic produc- 
tion, resulted in an equally inevitable segregation of man- 
ufacturing concerns into specialized groups. Each class 
of manufacturing requires a heavy outlay for machinery 
only applicable in most cases to the production of that 
particular line. This compels a grouping of industries 
into large units, employing great numbers of people. 
That in turn requires an elaborate organization system, 
defining and dividing the duties of the workers into dif- 
ferent classes in a way that shall avoid duplication of 
functions, while at the same time interconnecting the 
classes so that they work together as a whole. 

Early factory organizations based upon military models 
have been largely replaced by a more efficient type. The 
more modern systems are essentially a grouping of the 


H. A. Halligan 
Vice-President, Western 
Electric Company 
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workers according to general classes of work to be per- 
formed, each group being similarly divided into sub- 
groups. The general divisions in the Western Electric 
Company are:—Engineering, Manufacturing, Purchas- 
ing, Sales, Financial and Statistical. 

The original plan of the present general organization 
was evolved years ago by Messrs. Thayer, DuBois and 
Patterson, and every year more of the details are worked 
out and put into practice. It is a constant advance to 
keep up with modern progress and changing conditions, 
and so, as Mr. Halligan said in closing: “We cannot 
stand still. We must go either backward or forward. Let 
us go forward.” 

The Club Emblems 

If you failed to get your Club fob or button don’t worry. 
There will be more of them as soon as the jewelers can 
turn them out. The first lot was completely exhausted in 
two days and a rush order was turned in at once for more. 
If you haven’t one yet speak to your Club representative 
about it and he will see that you get it. They are well 
worth going after. 

Speaking of club representatives, here is a live one. J. 
M. Shaffert, of department 2341, recently appointed, se- 
cured 35 new members for the Club in January. There 
won’t be any such an animal as a non-member in a little 
while. 

Other Events 

There was so much to tell you about that our space is 
exhausted and we haven’t yet said a word about that 
smoker and moving picture show on February 12th—coon 
shouter, fight pictures, ragtime piano player, smokes, 
good-fellowship! Don’t get us started ; don’t get us start- 
ed. And then there is the dance. And that wrestling 
show some time in March. And—but we just have to stop. 
Come out and do your own enjoying. The fact that every 
fellow there has fun enough for two doesn’t help you any: 


he can’t pass it along. 


Married 
ANUARY—Miss Frances Gilbert, department 3300, 
Hawthorne, to Peterus Jenonis, of Kenosha, Wis. 
January 14th—Miss Lena Ryan, department 3300, 
Hawthorne, to Thomas Ryan, of Chicago. 
January 30th—H. C. Lewis, department 3150, Haw- 
thorne, to Miss A. M. Yancy, of Paducah, Ky. 


Montreal Notes 


The accompanying photo- 
graph shows the deer shot by 
E. N. Snow, telephone sales 
department, on a recent hunt- 
ing expedition near Jones’ 
Sporting Camp, Mosquito, 
Maine. 

The deer weighed 168 pounds 
dressed, and had seven point 
antlers. It was shot in the 
morning during a light snow 
storm, nearly two miles from 
camp. It was the first of two 
shot by this intrepid hunter. 


Western Electric Representative Wins Wres- 


tling Championship 


HE Central Asso- 

ciation of the 

Amateur Athletic = 
Union of the United = 
States staged its annual 
championship wrestling 
matches at the Illinois 
Athletic Club on Jan- 
uary 16th. At this meet 
Valentine V. Vosen, of 
department 2360, Haw- 
thorne, representing the 
Western Electric Com- 
pany, disposed of his op- 
ponents in the 125-pound 
class and won the cham- 
pionship, the title being 
official in the seven mid- 
dle western states includ- 
ed in the Central Asso- 


elation. 
There were seven com- 
petitors in this class. 


Nine were originally en- 
tered but one did not ap- 
pear and a second, Speros 
Vorres, the former cham- 
pion, also a Western 
Electric employee, was 
overweight and could not 
compete with the 125-pounders. J. Vorres, a brother of S. 
Vorres, former bantam-weight champion, was defeated in 
the preliminaries by Vosen, who was given the decision on 
aggressiveness. In the finals Vosen threw his man in four 
minutes, using a scissors hold. 

Ben Reuben, of the C., R. & I. Shops, was also entered 
in the meet and secured first place in the light heavy- 
weight division by defeating Minckley, of the Danish- 
American A. C., national amateur heavy-weight champion, 
whose weight permitted him to enter the light heavy- 
weight class. Reuben was not entered as a Western Elec- 
tric representative. 


—— i 


A Correction 


WO of the names under the portraits of the “Five- 
Star” employees on page 5 of last month’s News 
were erroneously transposed. The picture of G. E. 
Perlewitz was mistakenly captioned “F. W. Loehr,” Mr. 
Loehr’s picture bearing Mr. Perlewitz’s name. The News 
makes this correction with due apologies to the two gen- 
tlemen whom it unwittingly robbed of their right names. 
Under the picture of the “First Hawthorne Foremen’s 
Staff in 1904,” on page 7, a note states that only two of 
the group are still in the employ of the Company. This 
is incorrect, as G. Edwards, who stands fourth, from the 
right in the top row, is still with the Company, being at 
present in department 2156, Hawthorne. 


Valentine V. Vosen 
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Ya hoy tenemos comunicacion 
telefónica directa, por los Teléfonos 


Western Electric, de Océano a 
Océano, a través del continente norte- 
americano, entre Nueva York y 
San Francisco, 5475 kilómetros de 
distancia. 


Uno de los acontecimientos más grandiosos de 1915 es 
la inauguración de la linea teléfonica, de 5475 kilómetros, 
que cruza el continente norte-americano entre San Fran- 
cisco y Nueva York y establece la comunicación oral 
directa entre las costas del Atlántico y el Pacífico. 

Los Teléfonos y Materiales Usados en Esa Línea Son 
Todos Producto de la 


Western Electrice Company 


Hacemos Aparatos Telefénicos propios para todas las 
circunstancias, desde los especialmente destinados para 
la comunicación entre las dependencias de una casa 0 de 
un establecimiento industrial hasta los propios para 
hablar a gran distancia. 

Suministramos cuantas clases de aparatos se pueden 
usar con la electricidad, incluso Teléfonos, Conmutadores, 
Material para Lineas, Cables, Timbres, Pilas y Enseres 


de Alumbrado. Pidanse Precios. 


Tomese buena nota de nuestro nombre y 
direccion. 
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A Current Advertisement in the Spanish-American Export Journals 
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Eight Messages Over One Wire 


Description of the New Printing Telegraph System Now Being Manufactured at Hawthorne 


FTER several years of experimental and develop- 
ment work, this Company has just placed on the 
market a printing telegraph system that will un- 

doubtedly create a new epoch in the history of telegraphy. 
By this system, a message, written upon a modified form 
of typewriter at one end of a telegraph line, is auto- 
matically printed, ready for delivery, at the other. Fur- 
thermore, not only one, but eight messages may be sent 
simultaneously over a single wire, each message being 
printed as fast as the sending operator can typewrite it. 
A trial installation of this system, which has been oper- 
ating between New York and Boston for the past year 
and a half, has been working practically day and night, 
frequently at a total speed of 360 words a minute. 

The history of the printing telegraph dates back about 
sixty years. Although the art is old, and has always been 
a field particularly attractive to inventors, printing tele- 
graphs, for one reason or another, have not come hereto- 
fore into extensive use in this country. 

The conditions which led up to the development of the 
present system, about to be described, which will employ 
the various pieces of apparatus now manufactured in 
Hawthorne, were about as follows: 


A few years ago, the Western Union Telegraph Com- 


pany found that, in order to take care of its rapidly in- 
creasing business, it would have to increase its facilities 
greatly. Two methods for doing this were available: 
First, the company might find more economical means of 
using its present wire facilities; second, additional wire 
facilities might be obtained. The former method was un- 
doubtedly preferable. 


A careful study was then made of what had been ac- 
complished in the direction of high speed telegraphy. As 
a result, it soon became apparent that a new system would 
have to be developed to meet the requirements of their 
service. 


Upon reaching this conclusion, the Western Union 
Telegraph Company called upon the Western Electric 
Company to co-operate in the development of such a sys- 
tem, with a view to having the Western Electric Company 
design and manufacture the apparatus finally decided 
upon. This new printing telegraph system is, therefore, 
the result of the combined effort and experience of the 
engineers of these two companies. 

This system appears to be the best and most compre- 
hensive yet produced. It is suitable for operating over 
open wire circuits, underground, or submarine cable. 

The particular method of operation, which is perhaps 


A Unit Sending and Receiving Equipment of the Quadruple-Duplex Telegraph Printing System 
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the best suited for handling telegraph traffic 


letter D is also composed of 2 positive and 3 


over existing lines between large cities, is HESS s negative units, but the combination is dif- 
what is known as the “quadruple duplex” B--|---2--— m | m ferent: + — — + —. The letter O, an- 
method of operation. This method permits on ee ee | jee | other combination of 2 positive and 3 nega- 
the use of four printers at each end, simul- D-- -$ P a tive units, is the exact opposite of letter A: 
taneously. In other words, eight messages E. Rin — — — + +4. 
may be transmitted over a single wire at the F- CITY- a The actual appearance of the perforated 
same time, four in each direction. This is G--1---R--- | ta = ‘tape used in sending messages is shown on 
the system for which a large part of the ap- He Be ala the cover design of this issue. The long 
paratus now being manufactured is intended. er ee one a line of smaller holes running the length of 
Operations Involved in Sending a Message a pete 2-85 a tape ay yee Eeg o 
The transmission of a message by this sys- R pagi- ae ee 
tem involves the following sequence of ge =e sod aie E ta paces eair 
events: Polar T ear itt ae a N-- ne tapes, represent the various eae of 
means of a key board perforator (Fig. 7) ; i T | bma . | i : 
the tape then passes through a transmitter = pan ee fe oe GE e ee a 
(Fig. 8) which, working in conjunction with Q-l--4 cingi th E er eee T besa 
ae: . oc hase (aaa e signal that will print the letter A at the 
a distributor (Fig. 4), sends certain elec- R-|--4----luhile! distant end. Holes 1 and 4 will send the 
trical impulses over the line. These im- S-RO =i ay cD” gi a. 
pulses operate a relay at the distant end T.--|--45-- Eafe” gn T M o 
which, working in conjunction with another U- masy , E E ERN 
distributor, passes the impulses on to a re- V-- Eam Coming now to the method of obtaining a 
ceiving printer (Fig. 10), which translates Ww--]--9- mm | te) number of transmissions over a single wire, 
them and prints the letters in the form of a vel eee = ma it Should be made clear, first, how four mess- 
message. vi: _.6--- aga am ages may be sent in one direction at one 
An analysis of these various steps will z.-|-.9.- w | | be «time. This constitutes what is known as 
show that this new printing telegraph Oper- sarmace RETURN— | ta | quadruple operation. 
ates, to a certain extent, like a pianola. Just vine reep---------- o~sis Referring to Fig. 2, suppose that two 
as the perforations in a pianola roll de- jettersuet------ ma metal rings (Station X and Station Y) are 
termine the particular notes to be played by sigure suiet.---------- wit les each divided into four equal parts, or quad- 
the instrument, so the perforations in the space---------------- || m |! rants. Contact brushes (E and E,) rotate 


telegraph tape determine the letters and 
characters to be printed by the receiving 
printer. 

The Printing Telegraph Alphabet 


In any printing telegraph system, the alphabet or code 
employed is of prime importance. Fundamentally, the 
code of the present system resembles the ordinary Morse 
telegraph code, in that it uses a series of electrical im- 
pulses which are variously combined to represent the let- 


LINE 


D 
STATION Y 


STATION X 


Fig. 2 (See Text) 


ters of the alphabet. In the Morse code, however, the com- 
binations are of unequal length. In the new printing tele- 
graph code they are all the same length. Each letter or 
character signal is composed of five units, each unit being 
either a positive or negative electrical impulse. Fig. 1 
illustrates this code. The heavy black lines above the 
dotted lines at the left represent positive current im- 
pulses; those below the dotted lines represent negative 
current. Each character, therefore, is represented by a 
combination of positive and negative current impulses. 
Thus the letter A in the printing code is composed of 2 
positive and 3 negative units, i. e, + + — — —. The 


Fig. 1—The Printing Tele- 
graph Code 


over the surface of the two rings, the brushes 
being connected to the opposite ends of a tele- 
graph line, as indicated. If these brushes 
start from the same position, and rotate at exactly the 
same rate of speed, so that they remain constantly parallel, 
each quadrant of Station Y will be connected with its 
corresponding quadrant at Station X once for every revo- 
lution of the contact brushes, the duration of this connec- 
tion being one-quarter of a revolution. 

If, as in Fig. 3, quadrant A be in turn divided into 5 
segments, each segment representing one signalling unit, 
it will therefore be possible to send 5 signalling units, or, 
in other words, one complete letter signal from A to A’ 
for every revolution of the contact brushes. 

Each unit-segment of quadrant A is connected to 8 
lever, as shown. This lever may engage either of two 
contact points; one point is grounded, while the other 
is connected to a source of electric current (a grounded 


Sy 
stanon Y 


Fig. 3 (See Text) 
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battery in the 
illustration). 
Each corre- 
sponding unit- 
segment of 
quadrant A’ is 
connected to 
ground through 
a relay. 

Suppose now 
that, at Station 
Y, lever No. 3 of 
quadrant A be 
held against the 
contact that is 
connected to the 
battery. Then 
as contact-brush 
E passes over 
unit-segment 3, 
an electrical cur- 
rent will pass from the battery through lever 3, segment 
3, and brush E, and over the line to brush E, at Station 
X. Since brush E, is at exactly the same point of its 
revolution as brush E, the current will pass through unit- 
segment 3’ of quadrant A’, and thence through relay 3’ 
to ground. Likewise, if any combination of the 5 levers 
connected to the 
segments of quad- 
rant A be similarly 
operated, cur- 
rent will pass 
through correspond- 
ing relays connected 
to A’. 

The function of 
the levers 1, 2, 3, 4 
and 5 is performed 
by the transmitter 
of the system, the 
transmitter being 
controlled by the 
perforations in the 
tape. The corre- 
sponding relays, 1’, 
2, 3’, 4 and 5’ are, 
in actual practice, a 
part of the receiving 
printer. The oper- 
ation of a combina- 
tion of these relays 
determines the let- 
ter to be printed. 
Thus the letter A will be printed by the operation of re- 
lays 1’ and 2’ together; the letter D by relays 1’ and f; 
and the letter O by relays 4’ and 3’. 

The selection of the letter takes place while brush E, is 
passing over quadrant A’. A and A’ being unconnected 
while the brush is passing over B’, C’ and D’, the printer 
at A’ has time to print the letter and move the paper for- 
ward in readiness for another signal, while the trans- 
mitter at A has time to “step” the tape ahead and de- 
termine the combination of levers for the next signal. 

What has been said regarding quadrants A and A’ ap- 


Fig. 4.—The Distributor, With Its Rotating 
Brushes, by Means of Which Four Messages 
are Sent Simultaneously. 


ems Keep the Motor Running at a Uni- 


Fig. 6—The Motor and Its Mechanical Corrector 


plies equally to 
quadrants Band 
B’, C and C’, D 
and D’. Thus 
we see that with 
distributors as 
shown in Fig. 3, 
it would be pos- 
sible to send 
four messages 
simultaneous l y 
from Station Y 
to Station X. 
This constitutes 
quadruple oper- 
ation. Now if 
the line 1s work- 
ed “duplex,” it 
is possible to 
send four mes- 
sages in the op- 
posite direction at the same time. Space, however, will 
not permit a description of the details of duplex oper- 
ation. 


Fig. 5—-The Tuning Fork Whose Vibra- 
form Rate of Speed. 


Synchronizing the Contact-Brushes 


One further point needs explanation before leaving Fig. 
3. It is obvious that 
for quadruple oper- 
ation the contact- 
brushes at X and Y 
must rotate in exact 
unison. Otherwise, 
a signal impulse 
from lever 1, for ex- 
ample, might pass 
through relay 2’, 
causing a wrong let- 
ter to be printed. 

The method of 
“synchronizing” the 
corresponding con- 
tact-brushes— i. e., 
keeping them rotat- 
ing at the same rate 
of speed, and in the 
required relation--- 
is, briefly, as fol- 
lows: 

The distributor 
brushes are driven 
by special motors 

which produce a 

very constant rate of rotation (about five times per sec- 

ond). The motor driving the brush at one. end is made 
to run slightly faster than the motor at the other end. 

Automatic means are provided by which, when the brush 

at the fast end gains a little on the brush at the slow 

end, a mechanism is operated which automatically sets or — 

“steps” back the brush at the fast end. Thus, by inter- 

mittently stepping back the brush at the fast end when re- 

quired, the brushes are maintained in the proper rela- 
tion. Fig. 4 shows a distributor with its brushes. 
Fig. 6 is a side view of the distributor with its motor. 


Te 
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Between the motor and distributor is shown the me- 
chanical corrector. This is the mechanism which auto- 
matically steps back the brushes at the fast end when they 
have gained a small angle on the brushes at the slow end. 
The mechanism is operated by an electro-magnet. 


The Perforator and Transmitter 


Fig. 7 shows the perforator. 
chine which prepares the tape for the transmitter. In 
both its appearance and operation it is similar to a type- 
writer. The depression of a given key selects the punches 
and perforates the proper combination of holes in the 
tape. The perforator is provided with an indicator which 
enables the operator to know the number of letters which 
she has perforated on one line. A lamp, shown at the 
left, is lighted when the end of a line is approached. 


Fig. 8 shows the transmitter with the tape in position. 
The tape is moved one step at a time to the left on every 
revolution of the distributor, as explained before. 


Fig. 9 shows the transmitter with the cover removed. 
At A are shown the contact levers which perform the de- 
scribed functions of the levers at Station Y in Fig. 3. 


The Printer 


The printer is shown in Fig. 10. In front of the 
printer itself is a box containing the relays, resistances, 
etc., essential to its operation. At the side of the relay 
box is a bell which corresponds to a predetermined signal 
received over the line from the distant end. On the front 
of the printer beside the relay box are two push buttons. 
By operating these, the recciving operator can return the 
carriage or cause the paper to be moved upward. 

The printer is arranged to print the message in column 
form on paper 81% inches wide, as illustrated in the cover 
design of this issue. (The message is slightly reduced in 
the picture). Just above the window of the printer is a 


This is the keyboard ma- . 


Fig. 7 (at left) —The Keyboard for 
Sending Messages 


Fig. 8—The Transmitter, Exterior 
View 


Fig. 9—Interior of Transmitter 


cutting edge which permits a message to be torn off as soon 
as completed. 


The printer is of the kind in which the paper moves 
and the typewheel is stationary, except for its rotary 
movement to bring the desired letter opposite the paper. 
The type wheel is mounted on a vertical shaft, driven by 
a spring which is automatically kept under the desired 
tension by a small motor. After a letter has been selected, 
the type shaft is released and revolves until it strikes a 
stop thrown up in its path. The position of the stop is 
determined by the signal sent over the line and brings the 
desired letter in front of the paper. As soon as the type 
wheel is stopped, the paper 1s forced against the type 


Fig. 10.—The Printer, Exterior View 
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Fig. 1l.—Interior of Printer and Relay Box. 
Type Wheel and Ink Rollers Are Shown at 1; 
the Selecting Discs at 2, and the Motor at 3. 
A Unique Feature of the Printer Is Its Unit 
For Example, the Mechanism 
that Moves the Carriage and the Paper Across 
is Front of the Wheel Is a Separate Unit (4). 
In Case of Trouble, Any Unit Can Be Re- 
Other Units Are the 
Printing Unit (5), the Paper Carriage (6), and 
the Paper Lift Magnet Unit (7). 


Construction. 


placed in a Few Minutes. 


Fig. 12.—The Automatic Control (Interior) 


wheel by a printing magnet and the letter is printed. The 
selection of stops is obtained mechanically by the use of 
five dotted discs. The position of each dise is determined 
by an electro-magnet. These disc control magnets are 
under control of the relays shown in Fig. 3. For each 
combination of relays selected, there is a corresponding 
movement of the discs which permits the required stop to 
be moved into such a position as to stop the rotating type 
wheel in the proper position. Fig. 11 shows the interior 
of the printer and relay box. 


Fig. 12 shows the apparatus known as the automatic 
control, the function of which is to stop the transmitter in 


Fig. 13—The Short Line Printer 


ease the operator is unable to keep up with the pace set by 
the distributor. The paper tape normally forms a loop 
below the projecting lever arm of the apparatus. If the 
perforating operator should stop, the transmitter will con- 
tinue until the slack in the tape is used up and the tension 
of the tape is sufficient to lift the lever of the automatic 
control. This automatically stops the transmitter, and 
therefore, the printer at the distant end. As soon as the 
operator resumes perforating, the lever arm is dropped 
and the transmitter continues from the point of the 
interruption without mutilating the message which was 
being printed at the distant end. 


The automatic control also allows bell signals to be sent 
over the line. By placing a finger in the desired one of 
the holes marked “Plant,” “Stop,” “Re-punch,” ete., pull- 
ing the lever forward against the finger stop, and re- 
leasing, the operator causes the bell at the distant printer 
to give the number of strokes that represent the desired 
signal. This apparatus is also provided with a small 
switchboard lamp, which lights whenever the punching 
operator fails to keep up. 


The illustration on the first page of this article shows 
the top of a multiplex table equipment. On the left is 
the printer with its relay box, in the center is the trans- 
mitter and automatic control, and at the right, the key- 
board perforator. In a quadruple duplex, four of these 
tables will be required at each end of the line. Each 
table will be attended by two operators, a perforating 
operator and a receiving operator. Thus, sixteen oper- 
ators are required for the operation of a quadruple 
duplex, and if each perforating operator is able to per- 
forate tape at an average speed of 50 words a minute, the 
transmission over the line would, therefore, be 200 words 
in each direction, or a total of 400 words a minute. While 
this speed has been exceeded in local tests, a speed of 45 
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Three of the Switchboard Sections, Each 
Equipped with Four Telephone- 
Phonograph Units 


Electrical Lecturers for the Panama Exposition 
The New Western Electric Telephone-Phonograph Apparatus 


INCE the Panama-Pa- 
cific International Ex- 
position commemorates 

the completion of the canal 
that joins the world’s great- 
est oceans, ìt is only natural 
to find on the exposition 
grounds many exhibits and 
attractions directly asso- 
ciated with the canal itself. 
Of these, probably the most 
interesting is an exhibit con- 
trolled by the Panama Canal 
Exhibition Company, con- 
sisting of a miniature repro- 
duction of the Canal Zone, 
constructed from drawings 
and data furnished by the 
Government. 

To save space, the canal 
is laid out in the form of an 
oval. Surrounding the oval is a miniature 
elevated railway upon which is an endless 
train of small cars, each having seats for 
seven passengers, the total train consisting 
of 144 cars. Thus the passengers obtain a 
bird’s-eye view of every part of the exhibit. 
As the real Canal Zone is ten miles wide and 
fifty miles long, while the track surrounding 
the model, every part of which is laid out in 
exact scale, has a maximum diameter of only 
430 feet, it is obvious that the houses and 
similar structures must be very small indeed. 
Consequently, each passenger is supplied 
with a pair of opera glasses. Since the pas- 
sengers will naturally want to know what 
they are seeing, there must be some means of 
keeping them informed. The way in which, 
through the ingenuity of Western Electric 
engineers, the usual “rubber-neck” guide 
and his speaking trumpet have been dis- 


Method of Attaching Receiver Set Apparatus to Car Seats 


Passenger’s Head Re- 
ceiver Set 


pensed with, is one of the 
most interesting features of 
the exhibit. . 

An explanatory lecture 15 
delivered, by means of a 
system of telephonic and 
phonographic apparatus, to 
the passengers seated upon 
the cars, which move at the 
rate of one foot per second. 
The track is divided into 
sixteen zones or districts. 
One of these zones is idle, 90 
far as telephone communie- 
tion is concerned, to permit 
of taking on and discharg- 
ing passengers. Since there 
are 144 cars, the tram ! 
thus subdivided into 45 
units of three cars each. 

Let us now assume that 
section or unit No. 1 of the train, laa 
of three cars, has been loaded and comes a 
zone B. A contact shoe, located on the ae 
car of this three-car unit, touches 4 cert 
rail, and instantly closes a relay, 02 
switchboard in the telephone-phonogrt 
central station, which in turn starts 
motor of an Edison phonograph of aaa 
der type. The phonograph starts mS sh 
and for one minute lectures into & tran 
ter mounted above it. The trans i 
turn talks through the telephone at a 
ments at the seats of each of the ae a 
of the unit. Each telephone attachmen 
sists of two telephone receivers, moun He 
shown in the illustration. One Logis oe 
therefore, talks into 42 receivers. nase 
as the phonograph is running sey? pat 
ger receives a lecture on that par 1 va visio. 
of the canal covered by his immediate 
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Phonograph No. 1 will have traveled to the end of its 
record by the time the train reaches the end of zone B, 
and by means of an automatic switch is made immediately 
to return to the beginning of the record and stop, await- 
ing the first impulse to start the operation over again. 
As soon as the third car of the No. 1 section clears the 
beginning of zone B, the first car of No. 2 section enters 
the zone. The first lecture is then repeated, there being, 
however, another phonograph and duplicate telephone ap- 
paratus for delivering the lecture to the passengers of No. 
2 section, this record being three cars behind the record 
of No. 1 section at its time of starting. Similarly, when 
the first car of No. 3 section comes into zone B, a third 
phonograph picks up a record, and at the proper interval 
of time, repeats the first lecture, and by the time the last 
car of the third section has entered zone B, the first car 
of the first section has entered zone C. Thereupon a 
fourth phonograph comes into communication with this 
three-car unit and delivers to the passengers the lecture 
covering the new zone they are entering. 

In furnishing this equipment, the Western Electric 
Company provided an extra phonograph position and tele- 
phone equipment that would take care of any emergencies 
that might arise in any particular zone. The phonograph 
used in the equipment is manufactured by the Thomas A. 
Edison Company and supplied directly to the exhibition 
company by them. 

Each unit of four phonographs, that is, the three neces- 
sary to complete the three unit lectures, and the emer- 
gency set, is mounted on a reinforced oak board of 
sufficient length and height to permit of access to the 
phonograph mechanism and the relays. A total of 15 
switchboards of four unit telephone and phonograph out- 
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fits, 1,050 telephone sets, and 1,250 special receiver holders 
and head sets were made up and furnished by the West- 
ern Electric Company. The automatic stop and starting 
switches and all other automatic equipment and specialties 
in the telephone circuits were planned and developed by 


our engineering department. 


& 
Married 


EBRUARY 24th.—C. D. Cabaniss, Atlanta sales de- 
f l partment, to Miss Ezell, of Atlanta. 
In January—Miss Louise Mulhaupt, San Fran- 


cisco. 
February 6th.—E. Eisler, of department 2325, Haw- 


thorne, to Miss M. Polah, of department 2323, Hawthorne. 


es 


Born 
Fey taepa 10th—To Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. Brad- 


ley (department 2134, Hawthorne), a son. 
February 16th—To Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Pardee 


(Omaha stores department), a daughter. 
February 17th—To Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Gregg (New 


York stores department), a son. 
March 2d—To Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Hoffman (installa- 


tion department, Atlanta), a daughter. 
February 3rd.—To Mr. and Mrs. E. Framhe (depart- 


ment 2325, Hawthorne), a daughter. 
February 28th.—To Mr. and Mrs. John Ziska ( depart- 


ment 2099, Hawthorne), a son. 


The Nervous System of a Great Tire Factory 


HE accompanying photograph shows the Western 
T Electric switchboard in use at the factory of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, at Akron, Ohio. This 
switchboard was sold by our Cleveland house. There are 
twenty-one lines to the Akron main exchange, and 285 sta- 
tions connecting the various departments and offices, be- 
sides three private lines to a mill at Kenmore, Ohio. 


Besides this exchange, the Goodrich Company employs 
a Western Electric Inter-phone system of eighteen sta- 
tions. This system is used by the officials of the company, 
and is so arranged that confidential conversations may be 


carried on.—E. W. Shepard, Cleveland. 


The New Members of the Board of Directors 


T a recent meeting of the board of directors of the 


Western Electric Company, Messrs. A. D. Salt and 
Gerard Swope were elected to membership on the 


board. . 

This information will be of interest to all employees, 
because the executives who are active in the day by day 
administration of the company’s affairs, also become mem- 


its board of directors. . 
ode board there are now serving the following men 


to all of the employees: 
se o n a who is chairman of the board, the 
a nd for many years the company’s president ; 
DUD r President ; H. A. Halligan, Vice-President ; 
ee ! resident and General Counsel; A. L. 


> Si Vice-P l 
o Ea T and General Purchasing Agent; 
alt, Vice- 


Gerard Swope Vice-President and General Sales Man- 
era 


ager. 
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The First Floor, Cleveland Warehouse 
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Garage Floor, Showing Method of Loading Trucks 


The Newest Western Electric Telephone Warehouse 
A Description of the Recently Completed Building at Cleveland, Ohio 


HE Western Electric telephone warehouse at 6215 
Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, is a sub-warehouse of 
Chicago, doing an associate business only with the 

Cleveland Telephone Company and the Ohio division of 
the Central Union Telephone Company. 

The Chicago house, serving the central group of asso- 
ciate telephone com- 
panies, formerly ship- 
ped to the territories of 
these five companies 
from Chicago, that be- 
ing a central point and 
the location of the head- 
quarters of all the tele- 
phone companies. The 
larger cities, Detroit, 
Milwaukee and Indian- 
apolis, were, however, 
taken care of by sub- 
warehouses located in 
those cities and serving 
them only. Cleveland, 
second in population 
only to Chicago in the 
group, was the only 
large city which had to 
look to Chicago for its 
supply. While Chicago 
is a natural shipping 
center for its territory, 
being right at the source of supply for Western Electric 
merchandise, and advantageously located from a freight 
standpoint for shipment of not-Western Electric’ mer- 
chandise to a large part of its territory, it was not in the 
best location to serve the state of Ohio with merchandise 
of other than Western Electric manufacture, as a great 
portion of the latter is made in the East. For these two 
reasons, therefore, the Company has located a sub-ware- 
house in Cleveland. 

A site was selected at the telephone center of Cleveland, 
about two miles east of the business center, and so situated 
that a spur track could be run to the building. 

The building was designed jointly by the Western Elec- 
tric Company and the Cleveland Telephone Company, 


The Western Electric Warehouse and Yard, Cleveland, Ohio 


work being started upon it in the fall of 1913. 

The building is a large one, its dimensions being 69 
feet wide by 450 long. The warehouse portion is large 
enough to carry stock for the use of the Cleveland Tele- 
phone Company, the Central Union Telephone Company 
in Ohio, the district stock of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, and an 
emergency stock for the 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. 

The entire plant de 
partment of the Cleve- 
land Telephone Com: 
pany is located on the 
second floor of the 
building, in the same 
room with the local of 
fice of the Wester 
Electric Company. i 
telephone companys’ 
garage is connected 
with our shipping rom 
and provided with & 
loading platform 50 thst 
the trucks may be lost 
ed at night while as 
pying their pomi 
nightly position. > 
building was ep 
in May, 1914, and all the operations of the telephone P is 
department, which had been scattered over the city mi 
rious exchange buildings, were centered in this bul gh 
the Western Electric Company taking over the a : 
company’s entire supply stocks and assuming the re 
sibility of supplying the daily demand. 


bas , Slater. 
The Cleveland warehouse is in charge of G. R 


with J. T. West assistant in charge. 
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The close association of the working for secure 
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companies enables both to simplify methods ! 
quicker action. 
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Managers and Sales Managers Meet 


CONFERENCE of Western Electric managers 

and sales managers was held in Chicago during 

the week of March 15th. Forty-four distributing 
house representatives were present, representing 25 of 
the houses. The conferees from the general department 
were: Gerard Swope, Vice-President and General Sales 
Manager, who was chairman of the conference; M. A. 
Curran, R. A. Griffin, E. D. Hall, E. A. Hawkins, J. H. 
Hellweg, G. K. Heyer, H. R. King, C. H. Minor, H. C. 
Mitchell, M. A. Oberlander, E. W. Rockafellow, J. B. 
Shay, O. D. Street, J. F. Sweeney, W. W. Templin, P. L. 
Thomson, and C. S. Voorhees. 


The first session of the conference met Monday morn- 
ing, the 15th, at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. The day 
was given over to the reading and discussing of papers. 
Tuesday was similarly occupied. Wednesday’s session 
was held in the conference room at Hawthorne. On 
Thursday, the delegates met with the electrical jobbers 
association, and on Friday entertained them, together 
with a number of electrical manufacturers, with a trip 


= to Hawthorne, including luncheon at the Hawthorne 


lunch club. The conference banquet was held in the 
evening at the Hotel Blackstone, Chicago. A feature of 
the evening was “a morality play with a moral,” entitled 
The Misfortunes of Nettie, with a cast including Gross 
Profit, Expense, their little daughter, Net Profit, her 
uncle, General Expense, and old Doctor Conference. 


Particular emphasis was laid during the conference, on 
the Company’s policy, during the coming year, of con- 
centrating especial effort upon exploiting and extending 
the various lines of electrical supplies that are marked 
with the Company’s name. This policy is expressed in 
the 1915 slogan: “Western Electric Quality Products.” 
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Conference of Western Electric 


Managers and Sales Manag 


Plans for Pioneers’ Convention 


JE fifth annual convention of the Telephone 

Pioneers of America will be held in San Francisco 

Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, September 21, 
22 and 23, during the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

This was decided at a recent meeting of the executive 
committee, and the following were appointed a committee 
of arrangements with authority to appoint the necessary 
sub-committees: George E. McFarland, President, Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, San Francisco; A. S. 
Hibbard, American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
Chicago: and Gerard Swope, Vice-President and General 
Sales Manager, Western Electric Company, New York 
City. S 
The opening of the transcontinental telephone line 
makes it possible to take the trip and still remain in com- 
munication with home and business. A tentative itinerary 
has been prepared for parties leaving New York, Boston, 
and other Eastern cities, to Chicago, where it is planned 
to join other parties meeting there and travel by special 
train to the Pacifice Coast. All who had the privilege of 
the trip from Richmond to Old Point Comfort by boat 
when the last convention met, will appreciate the delights 
afforded by the informality and associations of traveling 
together in a party. 

The tentative itinerary includes visits to Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, Salt Lake City, and San Francisco, and 
then return by alternative routes. A definite itinerary at 
a very low rate, including all expenses for a trip occupy- 
ing about three weeks, will be worked out in ample time 
for announcement during the early spring, but this sug- 
gestion should whet the appetite of every Pioneer and his 
friends. It would be very opportune for telephone em- 
ployees who are not members of the Pioneers Association 
to join this party and visit the exposition next September. 
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Between the motor and distributor is shown the me- 
chanical corrector. This is the mechanism which auto- 
matically steps back the brushes at the fast end when they 
have gained a small angle on the brushes at the slow end. 
The mechanism is operated by an electro-magnet. 


The Perforator and Transmitter 


Fig. 7 shows the perforator. This is the keyboard ma- . 


chine which prepares the tape for the transmitter. In 
both its appearance and operation it is similar to a type- 
writer. The depression of a given key selects the punches 
and perforates the proper combination of holes in the 
tape. The perforator is provided with an indicator which 
enables the operator to know the number of letters which 
she has perforated on one line. A lamp, shown at the 
left, is lighted when the end of a line is approached. 


Fig. 8 shows the transmitter with the tape in position. 
The tape is moved one step at a time to the left on every 
revolution of the distributor, as explained before. 


Fig. 9 shows the transmitter with the cover removed. 
At A are shown the contact levers which perform the de- 
scribed functions of the levers at Station Y in Fig. 3. 


The Printer 


The printer is shown in Fig. 10. In front of the 
printer itself is a box containing the relays, resistances, 
ete., essential to its operation. At the side of the relay 
box is a bell which corresponds to a predetermined signal 
received over the line from the distant end. On the front 
of the printer beside the relay box are two push buttons. 
By operating these, the recciving operator can return the 
carriage or cause the paper to be moved upward. 

The printer is arranged to print the message in column 
form on paper 81% inches wide, as illustrated in the cover 
design of this issue. (The message is slightly reduced in 
the picture). Just above the window of the printer is a 


Fig. 7 (at left) —The Keyboard for 
Sending Messages 


Fig. 9.—Inters 


cutting edge which permits a messas 
as completed. 

The printer is of the kind in « 
and the typewheel is stationary. 
movement to bring the desired |: 
The type wheel is mounted on a © 
a spring which is automatically 
tension by a small motor. After 
the type shaft is released an: 
stop thrown up in its path. © 
determined by the signal sent 
desired letter in front of the 
wheel is stopped, the pap 


Fig. 10.—The Prin. 


Fig. 8—The Transmitter, Exterior 
View 
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Fig. W—Interior of Printer and Relay Box. 
| Type Wheel and Ink Rollers Are Shown at l; 
| the Selecting Discs at 2, and the Motor at 3. UMPLOYEES 
A Unique Feature of the Printer Is Its Unit 
Construction. For Example, the Mechanism 
that Moves the Carriage and the Paper A cross 
is Front of the Wheel Is a Separate Unit (4). 
In Case of Trouble, Any Unit Can Be Re. 
placed in a Few Minutes. Other Units Are the 
Printing Unit (5), the Paper Carriage (6), and 

the Paper Lift Magnes Onit ( 7). 
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Fig, 12—The A stomatic Control (Interior) 
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P moved into such a position as +.. 
“i in the Proper position. F. 
‘le printer and relay box. 

Fz 12 shows the apparatu- | ’ 
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words a minute is usually more advisable for. the oper- 
ators, since accurate perforation is of prime importance. 
Compare this new system with the key and sounder 
method of sending telegraphic messages. Over the or- 
dinary line, worked “quadruplex” with the regulation 
keys and sounders, four messages may be sent simul- 
taneoisly, two in each direction. An expert operator, 
working a key, can send about 30 words a minute, as 
against the 400 words a minute of the printing system. 
The quadruple duplex method of operation which has 
just been described is particularly suitable for compar- 
atively long lines between large cities where a large traffic 
carrying capacity is required. There are various possi- 
bilities of operation. It is possible, for example, to send 
two messages simultaneously, one in each direction; four 
messages simultaneously, two in each direction; or six 
messages simultaneously, three in each direction. 


The Short Line Printer 

A word should be said regarding our one-way method 
of operation, which is primarily intended for circuits on 
shorter lines, where the traffic is comparatively light. 
For this type of circuits, the printer is provided with a 
keyboard as shown in Fig. 13. This equipment is fre- 
quently called the short line printer. One of these equip- 
ments is furnished at each end of the line. The operation 
of the kevboard at either end operates the two printers; 
thus it will be seen that in this method of operation, trans- 
mission can be had in only one direction at a time, and 
that each printer prints a record of all the traffic sent over 
the line. 

Various Uses of the Telegraph Printer 

The extreme flexibility and comparative simplicity of 
this system make it particularly suitable to meet the 
demands of large operating telegraph companies. It also 
permits it to touch entirely new fields. For example. 


the one-way method will find a field in mercantile estab- 
lishments for intereommunication between factory and 
general offices, ete. A number of printers operated from 
one keyboard may be used for distributing orders and 
information to a number of departments. Such a system 
will probably soon be in operation in our West Street 
building at New York, for use in transmitting material 
orders. Thus when an order is received calling for items 
from several different departments, it will be sent out 
over the short line printer to all departments simul- 
taneously, enabling them all to begin assembling material 
at once. 

The new system is also adaptable for use in hotels, for 
paging guests, or for delivering messages or orders to 
several floors at once. Indeed, negotiations are now under 
way for installing this system in one of New York’s largest 
hotels. 


Modifications of the system are particularly well 
adapted for news distribution service. It can send out 
news much faster and in much greater detail than the 
present “ticker” svstem. A news syndicate, for example, 
by installing telegraph printers at the offices of the news- 
paper using its service, can send a news “story” to all of 
its subscribers at once; moreover, the story will be re- 
ceived written out in full, just as it is to be printed, with- 
out the necessity of having a telegraph operator at every 
newspaper office, to translate dots and dashes into words, 
and to decipher the sometimes puzzling abbreviations of 
newspaper telegraph codes. 

These are by no means all of the possible and probable 
uses of this system. There is hardly a business or pro- 
fession, involving the transmission of messages, to which 
it would not be a valuable adjunct. Briefly, this new 
system is ideally adapted for use in any system of inter- 
communication that requires a written record of messages. 


Our Exhibit at San Francisco 


The photograph at the left 
shows the entrance to the Court 
of Flowers and the Palace of 
Manufactures, where the West- 
ern Electric exhibit is housed. 


At the right is a picture of the 
kuge, 19-foot desk stand tele- 
phone set that is the conspicuous 


feature of our exhibit. 
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Compare 


it in size with the ordinary desk 
set shown in the picture. This 
photograph was taken before the 
big telephone had received its 
black enamel finish. 
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THE WESTERN’S “FOUR-STAR” EMPLOYEES 


Each Has Been With the Company at Least 30 Years 
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Hesry B. Thayer Albert L. Salt E. W. Rockafellow F. B. Uhrig Miss J. Bailey W. B. Baron 
President Vice-President Asst. Genl. Sales Western District Dept. 3305 Dept. 4516 
Mer. Mer. Hawthorne Hawthorne 
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H. L. Clark W. B. Culley T. De Rusha W. J. Desmond L. Dillon . J. Du Plain 
Dept. 162, New York Hawthorne Dept. 2360 — Dept. 2338 Hawthorne ees 3300 
(Retired) Hawthorne Hawthorne (Retired) Hawthorne 
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J. M. Farrel R. A. Horn P. A. Knudson J. Ludwig M. A. Lund C. J. Malmros 
Dept. 4530 Dept. 3101 Dept. 2301 Hawthorne Dept. 2334 Dept. 2104 
Hawthorne Hawthorne Hawthorne (Retired) Hawthorne Hawthorne 
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W. Merz W. Miller L. R. Puffer L. J. Simon J. E. Wildbore F. L. Wise 


Dept. 2101 Dept. 2298 Hawthorne Dept. 2346 Dept. 2336 Dept. 2492 
Hawthorne Hawthorne (Retired) Hawthorne Hawthorne Hawthorne 
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Three of the Switchboard Sections, Each 
Equipped with Four Telephone- 
Phonograph Units 


Electrical Lecturers for the Panama Exposition 
The New Western Electric Telephone-Phonograph Apparatus 


INCE the Panama-Pa- 
cific International Ex- 
position commemorates 

the completion of the canal 
that joins the world’s great- 
est oceans, it is only natural 
to find on the exposition 
grounds many exhibits and 
attractions directly asso- 
ciated with the canal itself. 
Of these, probably the most 
interesting is an exhibit con- 
trolled by the Panama Canal 
Exhibition Company, con- 
sisting of a miniature repro- 
duction of the Canal Zone, 
constructed from drawings 
and data furnished by the 
Government. 

To save space, the canal 
is laid out in the form of an 
oval. Surrounding the oval is a miniature 
elevated railway upon which is an endless 
train of small cars, each having seats for 
seven passengers, the total train consisting 
of 144 cars. Thus the passengers obtain a 
bird’s-eye view of every part of the exhibit. 
As the real Canal Zone is ten miles wide and 
fifty miles long, while the track surrounding 
the model, every part of which is laid out in 
exact scale, has a maximum diameter of only 
430 feet, it is obvious that the houses and 
similar structures must be very small indeed. 
Consequently, each passenger is supplied 
with a pair of opera glasses. Since the pas- 
sengers will naturally want to know what 
they are seeing, there must be some means of 
keeping them informed. The way in which, 
through the ingenuity of Western Electric 
engineers, the usual “rubber-neck” guide 
and his speaking trumpet have been dis- 


Method of Attaching Receiver Set Apparatus to Car Seats 


Passenger’s Head Re- 
ceiver Set 


pensed with, is one of the 
most interesting features of 
the exhibit. | 

An explanatory lecture 18 
delivered, by means of 8 
system of telephonic and 
phonographiec apparatus, to 
the passengers seated upon 
the cars, which move at the 
rate of one foot per second. 
The track is divided into 
sixteen zones or districts. 
One of these zones is idle, s 
far as telephone communica: 
tion is concerned, to permit 
of taking on and discharg- 
ing passengers. Since there 
are 144 cars, the tram 3 
thus subdivided into # 
units of three cars each. 

Let us now assume that 
section or unit No. 1 of the train, consisting 
of three cars, has been loaded and comes into 
zone B. A contact shoe, located on the firs 
car of this three-car unit, touches 4 P 
rail, and instantly closes a relay, 00 r 
switchboard in the telephone-phonog"ib 
central station, which in turn starts a 
motor of an Edison phonograph of ie 
der type. The phonograph starts ins a 
and for one minute lectures into à a s 
ter mounted above it. The transmi na 
turn talks through the telephone a ee 
ments at the seats of each of the a i 
of the unit. Each telephone attachment 
sists of two telephone receivers, 
shown in the illustration. One Ag long 
therefore, talks into 42 rece ae 
as the phonograph is running sere 
ger receives a lecture on that alee at 
of the canal covered by his immediate 


transmitter 
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Phonograph No. 1 will have traveled to the end of its 
record by the time the train reaches the end of zone B, 
and by means of an automatic switch is made immediately 
to return to the beginning of the record and stop, await- 
ing the first impulse to start the operation over again. 
As soon as the third car of the No. 1 section clears the 
beginning of zone B, the first car of No. 2 section enters 
the zone. The first lecture is then repeated, there being, 
however, another phonograph and duplicate telephone ap- 
paratus for delivering the lecture to the passengers of No. 
2 section, this record being three cars behind the record 
of No. 1 section at its time of starting. Similarly, when 
the first car of No. 3 section comes into zone B, a third 
phonograph picks up a record, and at the proper interval 
of time, repeats the first lecture, and by the time the last 
car of the third section has entered zone B, the first car 
of the first section has entered zone C. Thereupon a 
fourth phonograph comes into communication with this 
three-car unit and delivers to the passengers the lecture 
covering the new zone they are entering. 

In furnishing this equipment, the Western Electric 
Company provided an extra phonograph position and tele- 
phone equipment that would take care of any emergencies 
that might arise in any particular zone. The phonograph 
used in the equipment is manufactured by the Thomas A. 
Edison Company and supplied directly to the exhibition 
company by them. 

Each unit of four phonographs, that is, the three neces- 
sary to complete the three unit lectures, and the emer- 
gency set, 1s mounted on a reinforced oak board of 
sufficient length and height to permit of access to the 
phonograph mechanism and the relays. A total of 15 
switchboards of four unit telephone and phonograph out- 


The Nervous System of a Great Tire Factory 


HE accompanying photograph shows the Western 

Electric switchboard in use at the factory of the 

B. F. Goodrich Company, at Akron, Ohio. This 

switchboard was sold by our Cleveland house. There are 

twenty-one lines to the Akron main exchange, and 285 sta- 

tions connecting the various departments and offices, be- 
sides three private lines to a mill at Kenmore, Ohio. 


AN 


fits, 1,050 telephone sets, and 1,250 special receiver holders 
and head sets were made up and furnished by the West- 
ern Electric Company. The automatic stop and starting 
switches and all other automatic equipment and specialties 
in the telephone circuits were planned and developed by 
our engineering department. 


— È 
Married 


EBRUARY 24th.—C. D. Cabaniss, Atlanta sales de- 
f i partment, to Miss Ezell, of Atlanta. 
In January—Miss Louise Mulhaupt, San Fran- 


cisco. 
February 6th.—E. Eisler, of department 2325, Haw- 
thorne, to Miss M. Polah, of department 2323, Hawthorne. 
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Born 


EBRUARY 10th—To Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. Brad- 
F ley (department 2134, Hawthorne), a son. 
February 16th—To Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Pardee 

(Omaha stores department), a daughter. 

February 17th—To Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Gregg (New 
York stores department), a son. 

March 2d—To Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Hoffman (installa- 
tion department, Atlanta), a daughter. 

February 3rd.—To Mr. and Mrs. E. Framhe (depart- 
ment 2325, Hawthorne), a daughter. 

February 28th.—To Mr. and Mrs. John Ziska (depart- 
ment 2099, Hawthorne), a son. 
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Besides this exchange, the Goodrich Company employs 
a Western Electric Inter-phone system of eighteen sta- 
tions. This system is used by the officials of the company, 
and is so arranged that confidential conversations may be 
carried on.—E. W. Shepard, Cleveland. 


The New Members of the Board of Directors 


T a recent meeting of the board of directors of the 
Western Electric Company, Messrs. A. L. Salt and 
Gerard Swope were elected to membership on the 

board. 

This information will be of interest to all employees, 
because the executives who are active in the day by day 
administration of the company’s affairs, also become mem- 
bers of its board of directors. 

On the board there are now serving the following men 
who are well known to all of the employees: 

Mr. E. M. Barton, who is chairman of the board, the 
founder and for many years the company’s president; 
H. B. Thayer, President; H. A. Halligan, Vice-President ; 
W. P. Sidley, Vice-President and General Counsel; A. L. 
Salt, Vice-President and General Purchasing Agent; 
Gerard Swope. Vice-President and General Sales Man- 
ager. 
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The First Floor, Cleveland Warehouse 


Garage Floor, Showing Method of Loading Trucks 


The Newest Western Electric Telephone Warehouse 
A Description of the Recently Completed Building at Cleveland, Ohio 


HE Western Electric telephone warehouse at 6215 
Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, is a sub-warehouse of 
Chicago, doing an associate business only with the 

Cleveland Telephone Company and the Ohio division of 
the Central Union Telephone Company. 

The Chicago house, serving the central group of asso- 
ciate telephone com- 
panies, formerly ship- 
ped to the territories of 
these five companies 
from Chicago, that be- 
ing a central point and 
the location of the head- 
quarters of all the tele- 
phone companies. The 
larger cities, Detroit, 
Milwaukee and Indian- 
apolis, were, however, 
taken care of by sub- 
warehouses located in 
those cities and serving 
them only. Cleveland, 
second in population 
only to Chicago in the 
group, was the only 
large city which had to 
look to Chicago for its 
supply. While Chicago 
is a natural shipping 
center for its territory, 
being right at the source of supply for Western Electric 
merchandise, and advantageously located from a freight 
standpoint for shipment of not-Western Electric mer- 
chandise to a large part of its territory, it was not in the 
best location to serve the state of Ohio with merchandise 
of other than Western Electric manufacture, as a great 
portion of the latter is made in the East. For these two 
reasons, therefore, the Company has located a sub-ware- 
house in Cleveland. 

A site was selected at the telephone center of Cleveland, 
about two miles east of the business center, and so situated 
that a spur track could be run to the building. 

The building was designed jointly by the Western Elec- 
tric Company and the Cleveland Telephone Company, 


The Western Electric Warehouse and Yard, Cleveland, Ohio 


work being started upon it in the fall of 1913. 

The building is a large one, its dimensions being 65 
feet wide by 450 long. The warehouse portion is large 
enough to carry stock for the use of the Cleveland Tele- 
phone Company, the Central Union Telephone Company 
in Ohio, the district stock of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, and an 
emergency stock for the 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. 

The entire plant de- 
partment of the Cleve- 
land Telephone Com- 
pany is located on the 
second floor of the 
building, in the same 
room with the local of- 
fice of the Western 
Electric Company. The 
telephone company’s 
garage is connected 
with our shipping room 
and provided with a 
loading platform so that 
the trucks may be load- 
ed at night while occu- 
pying their permanent 
nightly position. The 
building was completed 
in May, 1914, and all the operations of the telephone plant 
department, which had been seattered over the city in va- 
rious exchange buildings, were centered in this building, 
the Western Electric Company taking over the telephone 
company’s entire supply stocks and assuming the respon- 
sibility of supplying the daily demand. 


The Cleveland warehouse is in charge of G. R. Slater. 
with J. T. West assistant in charge. 


The close association of the working forces df the two 
companies enables both to simplify methods + gud secure 
quicker action. 
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Managers and Sales Managers Meet 


CONFERENCE of Western Electric managers 

and sales managers was held in Chicago during 

the week of March 15th. Forty-four distributing 
house representatives were present, representing 25 of 
the houses. The conferees from the general department 
were: Gerard Swope, Vice-President and General Sales 
Manager, who was chairman of the conference; M. A. 
Curran, R. A. Griffin, E. D. Hall, E. A. Hawkins, J. H. 
Hellweg, G. K. Heyer, H. R. King, C. H. Minor, H. C. 
Mitchell, M. A. Oberlander, E. W. Rockafellow, J. B. 
Shay, O. D. Street, J. F. Sweeney, W. W. Templin, P. L. 
Thomson, and C. S. Voorhees. 


The first session of the conference met Monday morn- 
ing, the 15th, at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. The day 
was given over to the reading and discussing of papers. 
Tuesday was similarly occupied. | Wednesday's session 
was held in the conference room at Hawthorne. On 
Thursday, the delegates met with the electrical jobbers 
association, and on Friday entertained them. together 
with a number of electrical manufacturers, with a trip 


_ to Hawthorne, including luncheon at the Hawthorne 


lunch elub. The conference banquet was held in the 
evening at the Hotel Blackstone, Chicago. A feature of 
the evening was “a morality play with a moral,” entitled 
The Misfortunes of Nettie, with a cast including Gross 
Profit, Expense, their little daughter, Net Profit, her 
uncle, General Expense, and old Doctor Conference. 


Particular emphasis was laid during the conference, on 
the Company’s policy, during the coming year, of con- 
centrating especial effort upon exploiting and extending 
the various lines of electrical supplies that are marked 
with the Company’s name. This policy is expressed in 
the 1915 slogan: “Western Electric Quality Products.” 
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Plans for Pioneers’ Convention 


HE fifth annual convention of the Telephone 

Pioneers of America will be held in San Francisco 

Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, September 21, 
22 and 23, during the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

This was decided at a recent meeting of the executive 

committee, and the following were appointed a committee 
of arrangements with authority to appoint the necessary 
sub-committees: George E. McFarland, President, Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, San Francisco; A. S. 
Hibbard, American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
Chicago; and Gerard Swope, Vice-President and General 
Sales Manager, Western Electric Company, New York 
City. n: 
The opening of the transcontinental telephone line 
makes it possible to take the trip and still remain in com- 
munication with home and business. A tentative itinerary 
has been prepared for parties leaving New York, Boston, 
and other Eastern cities, to Chicago, where it is planned 
to join other parties meeting there and travel by special 
train to the Pacific Coast. All who had the privilege of 
the trip from Richmond to Old Point Comfort by boat 
when the last convention met, will appreciate the delights 
afforded by the informality and associations of traveling 
together in a party. 

The tentative itinerary includes visits to Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, Salt Lake City, and San Francisco, and 
then return by alternative routes. A definite itinerary at 
a very low rate, including all expenses for a trip occupy- 
ing about three weeks, will be worked out in ample time 
for announcement during the early spring, but this sug- 
gestion should whet the appetite of every Pioneer and his 
friends. It would be very opportune for telephone em- 
ployees who are not members of the Pioneers Association 
to join this party and visit the exposition next September. 
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“GATHERED B BY THE DISTRIBUTING HOUSE = CORRESPONDENTS 


San Francisco 
C. L. Huyck, Correspondent 


«We’ll miss you when you’re gone, Tanny, 
We’ll miss your mighty stride, 
Well miss your hearty laughter, 
And your “Jelly Wobble” glide; 
You’ve proved yourself a good old scout 
And the parting makes us sad 
But you’re climbing up the ladder 
And for this we’re mighty glad.” 


Thus spake Poet Laureate Phillips at the banquet ten- 
dered E. N. Tandberg on the eve of his departure to 
Shanghai, China, where he becomes assistant engineer of 
the Mutual Telephone Company, and he truly expressed 
our feelings toward the admiral, bos’un, and midshipmite 
of the WECO Club. 


Our Emeryville shop has a Yale Field. Yes, it has, 
honor bright; a Mr. Yale Field, who joined us in August 
1914, just when his dual personality was being dedicated 
in New Haven. Can any house besides Boston produce a 
Mr. Harvard Stadium? 
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About the time our three and four star heroes were 
wearing Dundreary whiskers (or none at all), and were 
30 or 40 years removed from their service buttons, this 
sort of business letter was prevalent. This 1915 Rip Van 
Winkle wandered into our offiee the other day. We 
thought the Editor might find a home for him—prefer- 
ably not a straw one. 


Our basket is metal.. ED. 


To find the Western Electric exhibit completely in- 
stalled and shiningly spick and span certainly appealed 
to the pride and patriotism of our folk who visited the 
Exposition on the opening day, and unbounded credit is 
due Mr. Kingman for his successful fight against the many 
obstacles, delays and annoyances he encountered. They 
sometimes seemed to crop up over night like mushrooms. 

For instance, on the back drop of our booth are two 
huge hemispheres showing the geographical location of 
all our houses. A painter was hired whose rainbow- 
spattered overalls seemed sufficient testimonial of his 
prowess, but Mr. Kingman, as he surveyed the completed 
work next morning, had all the sensations of Columbus or 
of an astronomer who beholds strange new planets. A 
hitherto respectable Africa had been subdivided in pie- 
like wedges into the unknown states of “Ligeria,” 
“Maroco,” “Natalie,” “Lunda,” “Naina,” and “Ovampa.” 
Another Australia was floating off South America. Cuba 
had sunk like a submarine, and in the waters where 
Cervera’s fleet was smashed, bobbed up the “Bahana” 
Islands. 

This creation of whole continents and islands was mag- 
nificent, but as absolute accuracy to details was necessary 
in our booth, an atlas was found, a new staging erected, 
and the old familiar countries restored to their rightful 
continents. 


The most interesting electrical exhibit to the layman 
who visited the Chicago Fair in 1893 was an electrical 
flasher. To-day its children wink and sputter or glare 
at vou along most city streets. There remains plenty of 
work, however, for our sales and advertising departments. 
Roy Dryer, of our Fair exhibit, says that a lady (shades 
of Madame Curie!) asked whether the fifteen foot model 
of a desk stand was not used for talking to New York, 
and recently another bona-fide case came to our attention. 
A certain town-council actually awarded an important 
street-lighting job to a contractor who asserted that his 
proposed 220 volt installation (which would save him 
considerable in cost of materials) would be twice as 
efficient as the 110 volt system on which his competitors 
had quoted. So says Wesley Todt, and he ought to know, 
having received the replacing order. 


Just about the time you were reading the excellent® 
article in the February News about San Francisco-New 
York telephone service, a sudden series of fierce storms 
struck California and Nevada, suspending railroad traffic, 
blowing down telephone and telegraph lines, and threaten- 
ing the complete wrecking of the transcontinental line in 
the treacherous Humboldt Sink Country. 

Immediately came hurry calls for emergency shipments. 
Express orders of several thousand pounds each were 
common and were filled and shipped in an hour or so. 
One order totaling several carloads of poles was received 


* Much obliged.— Ep. 
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at 10:00 one morning and shipped by 4:00 p.m. the same 
day, in spite of a car shortage and a vicious rainstorm. 
Railroad regulations regarding shipping hours were diplo- 
matically treated by Messrs. Rowald and Milligan, who 
produced cars apparently as a conjurer produces rabbits 
out of a hat. Our stock, service and shipping divisions 
nobly coped with the situation and bore a worthy share 
in the prompt restoration of telephone service through 
the storm stricken areas. 


While on the Zone the other night, your correspondent 
tried one of those pleasing games where you are given 
baseballs and fire them at moving dummies. For knock- 
ing off the hat of one luckless figure who was disappearing 
with the usual speed through a swinging door labeled 
“Bar Entrance,” he was rewarded with a rather doubtful 
cigar, and he is mailing this cigar, carefully wrapped, 
to the News Editor. The gift is actuated by purest feel- 
ings of friendship only and has nothing whatever to do 
with any previous rejection of contributions. 


It hasn’t arrived yet.—Eb. 
You coward!—FEb. 


Again thanks—so far. 
Later: It has arrived. 


Boston 
D. A. Chase, Correspondent 
Salesmen aren’t the only prize winners. The young 
lady in the picture, Miss Grace Mitchell, has won numer- 
ous laurels by her grace and skill as an exponent of the 
terpsichorean art, (W. A. Wolff, of the general sales de- 
partment, knows how to spell it). Miss Mitchell has taken 


Boston’s Terpsichore 


several cups this winter by her exposition of modern 
dances. 


Phone order to our service man: “Take a rush requisi- 
tion for 60 nuts like sample.” 


The Western Electric Club of Boston was most success- 
fully inaugurated at an organization meeting held on Feb- 
ruary 12th. Thanks to Philadelphia we have a model 
constitution, and the club’s activities were well under way 
within a week’s time. To quote from Article II: 

“The object of the Club shall be the development of 
intellectual, social, and athletic events, aiming toward the 
fostering of a closer spirit of good fellowship among the 
employees of the Boston house.” Such an organization 
has been needed at Boston to unify the employees, in view 
of the fact that our sales department is “across the river,” 


and that we are not yet fully acquainted with all the 
members of our shop organization—a rather recent addi- 
tion to our ranks. 

After a spirited contest the following officers were 
elected: President, R. B. Hopkins; Vice-President, T. M. 
Samson; Secretary, C. F. Dunn; Treasurer, J. F. Hart. 
Directors: Messrs. MacCrellish, Driscoll, Kristenson, and 
Tibbets, and Miss Herlihy. 


A WINDOW DISPLAY THAT ATTRACTS ATTENTION 


The accompanying illustration shows a Western Elec- 
trie Hyray-Exide lighting plant which is serving us the 
double purpose of window display and demonstration out- 
fit. Ribbons, attached to the salient parts of the appa- 
ratus, lead to circular cards which are pasted to the win- 
dow in such a way that they may be read by passers by. 


Attractive and Handy 


The plant includes a 35-volt, 20 ampere generator, a 
storage battery, a switchboard, and a bank of lamps. 
The generator is run by a two-horse power motor, which 
takes the place of the usual gasolene engine. The switch- 
board 1s wired up to the bank of lamps, so that the work- 
ings of the plant can easily be demonstrated to prospective 
customers. T. A.T. 


Kansas City 


C. L. Wells, Correspondent 


The employees at Kansas City were entitled to 362 
shares of A. T. & T. stock under the trustee plan, out of 
which ninety-four shares were subscribed for, a percent- 
age of 26%. If it wasn’t for the reputation of one of our 
neighboring houses we would claim the blue ribbon 
offered by the Western Electric Thrift Society. 

Can anybody guess which house it is we have in mind ? 

F. B. U. 
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Dinner of the New York House Employees, Hotel McAlpin, March 11, 1915 


New York 


R. E. Webster, Correspondent 
THE NEW YORK DISTRIBUTING DEPARTMENT DINNER 


Long after the piano had been stilled by the statute of 
limitations, and while the waiters were buzzing around, 
ostentatiously shutting windows and snapping off electric 
lights, you could hear ’em discussing plans for another 
dinner just like it next year, or next month—the sooner 
the better. It was plain that the New York distributing 
department’s dinner, as an institution, had come to stay. 
For, if ever an affair went off with snap, with vim, with 
all around appreciation, the one at the McAlpin on the 
evening of March 11th was it. .° 

Before the actual party was’ started, everybody had a 
fine chance to josh everybody else, and to meet the newer 
members of the organization, especially those from the 
New York Telephone Company’s repair shop, who recently 
joined our ranks. Promptly at 7 o’clock the signal was 
given to get ready for the big meal. Pop Shanks wasn’t 
there yet—he had lingered to md himself of four more 
interphones in New Brunswick, a town he’s always very 
careful about; and Jimmy Lavens got stuck on an 
L. I. R. R. branch somewhere. But we all knew they’d 
be along soon, so with Jack Raftery leading the bread 
line, everybody snake-danced into the hall, and into his 
place. 

It was hard to choose between the menu and the stunts. 
Most of the latter were by talent from the department. 
They were all good, some of them so good, in fact, that 
one wondered why their perpetrators didn’t live a life 
of wealth and ease as regular actors, instead of wearing 
out their lives under the iron heel of Al Pizzini or Bob 
Gordon. Eddie Rockafellow said that the show had it on 
any cabaret in town—and he’s seen ’em all. 

First on the program was Williamson and his trained 
dummy, “Know-it-all.”” Considering that he hadn’t any 
brains (“Know-it-all,” we mean), he displayed a re- 
markable knowledge of the New York organization, and 
proved to be a most remarkably good knocker. Among 
other good things (we can’t get ’em all in), the new 


Newark store was hatched right there in front of every- 
body. An egg, large and white, with “Newark” painted 
on its sides, was carried ceremoniously down the hall. 
“Bright idea,” everybody thought, and then promptly 
forgot 1t—but not for long. Once deposited in the center 
of the hall, the egg evinced most unusual symptoms of 
uneasiness—we were at first afraid it was bad, and was 
going to blow up—but no! It simply hatched, and 
young Newark, ably represented by Elmendorf in be- 
fitting garb, came forth, surrounded by a flock of vari- 
colored balloons, some of which floated. Young Newark 
did well for a chick, which augurs well for the chicken 
later, on, and we were all proud to meet his ancestors— 
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The Talking Movie 


Hurd, Shanks, and Georges—all of whom looked proud 
enough to flap their wings and cackle. 

The vocal soloists were Billy Rice, and Credit Manager 
Rice, and later in the evening Cupid Rice, and—oh, yes! 
Van Nalts sang a song, too, which made the hall echo, 
in spite of the sound of one hundred and eighty-eight 
spoons scooping chunks out of one hundred and twenty- 
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eight portions of dessert. Everybody enjoyed Van’s 
song, and Billy Rice’s, too; but they weren’t quite so 
keen for the other rice-birds, Cupid, and our credit man- 
ager. They were on the dinner committee, though, so 
the diners couldn’t very well help themselves. A very 
effective quartette sang twice, with two Rices in it, one of 
the above-mentioned, and a new one, Thornton L. Al 
Pizzini said that Thornton used to sing like that every 
time he took a cable order. 

One stunt that made a great hit was Doc Eliot’s imi- 


. tation of Gordon in his office—straightening out the mes- 


senger boys, running the medical department, and, in 
between times (few and far between) holding down the 
stores manager’s job. It was pathetic in the extreme to 
see Bob’s sufferings so graphically portrayed, and when 
at last, driven to desperation, he hired a piper and sailed 
for his beloved Scotland, there wasn’t a dry throat in the 
house. 

By this time, anyone might have thought that enough 
stars had shot for one evening, but the committee weren’t 
doing things by halves. A new headliner appeared—- 
literally—in the shape of W. J. B.—alias Jack Hullihan. 
That Bryan imitation raised the roof. Jack also revived 
Shakespeare in a way that made you feel like subscribing 
to Robert Mantell’s entire season, if Jack would agree to 
serve in place of Bob. 

Elmendorf was heralded on the program as “a real 
actor,” and he proved that he is one, giving several en- 
cores after insistent applause. Borja, from the export 
department, was very effective at the piano, and for once 
in their lives some of the low-brows owned up that there 
might be something to “classical” music after all. 

Ray Mason and Fred Riley, of the sales department, 


Newark Chips the Shell 


showed us how modern dancing should be done, while Ed 
Higgins and Ben Weiss added to the festivities with some 
piano and vocal selections, Higgins being much peeved 
because the non-arrival of his costume prevented him from 
doing his real stunt. 


The dinner committee, Messrs. Raftery, Hurd, W. E. 
Rice, Webster, and Gordon, filled a long-felt want by 
staging some talking-movies of those heretofore mysteri- 
ous local committee meetings. 

We started with a snap (thanks to the trick cigarette 
boxes), and ended in a burst of glory (from the pumpkin 
table bombs), and the three hours in between kept the 
minutes bumping into one another, they went so fast. 
And now that it’s all over, we know each other better, 
we like each other better, and we’ll work together better. 


ATTENTION BOWLERS 


A bowling match with the New York Telephone Com- 
pany has been arranged for Wednesday evening, April 
Tth, at the New York Telephone Club, 353 West 17th 
Street, at 8.15 p.m. We want a large crowd of rooters 
to support the Western Electric team. So be sure to save 
that evening for this match. 


Can our bowlers beat Philadelphia’s? They can! Do 
you want to see them do it? You do! This match will 
be bowled Saturday evening, April 17th, at the Broad- 
way Palace Alleys, Southwest corner of Broadway and 
96th Street, at 8.15 p.m. 


Omaha 


W. E. Burroughs, Correspondent 
A PROTEST 
Dear Editor :— 

Please stop sending the News to Omaha. The em- 
ployees here are getting the “bug” so badly that they 
can’t express an idea without spending from one to ten 
hours (office time) in writing it up in poetry. 

As evidence I submit the enclosed “wheezes.” 

C. H. SHearer, Stores Manager. 


We the Stenographic Division 
Ask your kind permission 
For a half holiday 
To celebrate Abe’s birthday. 
Our work is right up-to-date 
Everything is just first rate 
And we’d very thankful be 
If you'll kindly grant our plea. 
STENOGRAPHIC DIVISION. 


I am very sorry to say 

You will have to work to-day. 

We couldn’t let Abe Line. 

Put our Office on the blink 

So cheer up and workaway 

And don’t spend so much time in play 
And to-morrow I expeck* 

You can have a half a day, by heck. 


(*Poetic license) 
W. E. Burrouaus. 


“Poetry ?”—Ep. 


Since the big sleet storm, which we reported in the 
March issue, Omaha has received a letter that makes 
mighty pleasant reading. A. A. Lowman, general super- 
intendent of plant of the northwestern group of Bell com- 
panies, writes to compliment us upon our emergency work 
in getting out supplies. In another letter, to the vice- 
president of the northwestern group, Mr. Lowman says: 
“The fact is again brought rather forcibly to my atten- 
tion that our association with the Western Electric Com- 
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Some After-Effects of a Nebraska Snowstorm 


pany is a very great feature in enabling us promptly to 
restore service in emergencies of this and similar char- 
acter.” 


Here are two pictures of the snow storm that followed 
the recent destructive sleet storms in Nebraska. 

The first picture shows a house almost buried in the 
snow. The second man from the right of the picture is 
D. F. Roseborough, our star salesman for northern Ne- 
braska. Mr. Roseborough was unavoidably detained for a 
few days at this point. The other picture shows a Bur- 
lington snow plow going at full speed. Notice the switch 
lamp at the left of the picture, just above the surface of 
the snow. The top of this lamp is nine feet above the 
railroad track. 


Our shop janitor takes quite an interest in the stand- 
ing of our bowling team in the Telephone League. The 
other day he confidentially told Shields, one of our star 
bowlers, that he “didn’t think much of that fellow ‘Handi- 
cap’ who bowls with some of the Telephone.teams. He 
never makes more than 40 or 50 in any game.” “Oh, that 
fellow,” said Shields, “he’s one of the bosses up there and 
they have to let him on the team out of policy.” 


OMAHA DEVELOPS A SONG-WRITER 
Cornelius T. Lam, of the Omaha stores department, has 
written the words of a new song, The Dream of Lafe, 
which has just been published by the Independent Music 
Publishing Company. 


Richmond 


W. Lancaster, Correspondent 


Our well known and highly esteemed manager, already 
much in the public eye and Richmond affairs, has had new 
honors thrust upon him. He has recently been appointed 
Assistant Librarian at the Sunday School of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church. It was in this Church that Jefferson 
Davis was notified of his arrest. 


BOWLED THE BOGIE 
We were not invited into the C. & P. Tel. Co.’s Bowling 
League until their second season was inaugurated. But 
our bogie was “win” and we made it, irrespective of the 
handicap of no previous practice. Fourteen games were 
scheduled and of these we won 9 and lost 5, tieing with 
the “Commercial” team until the roll off. We just 


romped away from them in the roll off, winning the first 
two out of three games with ease and comfort. 

Individual averages were: 

H. W. Hall, 167.0; L. W. Walker, 146.0; A. G. Miller, 
144.6; Wm. Lancaster, 144.0; C. C. Schoen, 139.7; H. B. 
Bibb, 130.6. 

The games of the third and last season started March 
loth, and when that has ended we are going to take 
proper pride in showing all of our visitors the little soup 
tureen reposing with our other trophies. 


J. W. Tabb, formerly of the National Lamp Associa- 
tion, has joined our ranks as Sunbeam specialist. 

W. R. Phillips, formerly of the Carolina Light & Power 
Co., has become a member of our sales staff. 


Atlanta 


O. Whitmire, Correspondent 
HEART-TO-HEART TALKS 


Judging from the amount of space Dallas had in the 
last issue we cannot help but fear that the “Dear Board 
of Editors” received bribe money from somebody. If this 
is not the case, Mr. Thomson certainly must have taken 
a liking to Philip, the office boy. In any event, our local 
committee has quit trying to decide who the next corre- 
spondent will be, and everybody is now out looking for 
the right kind of office boy. 


Several of the “ex-students” who were transferred to 
Atlanta believe that Chicago’s list of the “most useless 
things at Clinton Street” is not complete unless it 
includes— 

Ten Cent Box Lunches Without Pie. 


Yes, New York, “it pays to advertise.” One of our 
stenographers lost her umbrella recently, but a little “ad” 
on the bulletin board brought six umbrellas to her locker 
the next day. O. W. 


THE FANS ARE BUSY 
During the last week of February the Western Electric 
baseball team of Atlanta was organized for this season, 
the following officers being elected: W. E. Gathright, 
Manager; H. J. Evans, Captain; O. Whitmire, Treasurer; 
B. F. Duncan, Scorer. 
Our team, which made its initial appearance last year, 
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took third place in one of the best amateur leagues in the 
city, and as we have even better material now than we had 
then, we expect our team to be a winner. 

The Electrical League, which is the first city league to 
be organized in Atlanta this season, was fully organized 
March 9th and consists of the following teams: General 
Electric Company; Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Co.; West- 
ern Union Telephone Co.; Atlanta Tel. & Tel. Co.; 
Georgia Railway & Power Co.; Western Electric Com- 


pany. 


ATLANTA TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH SOCIETY NOTES 


We were honored by having H. F. Thurber, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New York Telephone Company, address our 
telephone society on February 19th. Three hundred mem- 
bers were present. Mr. Thurber praised our city very 
highly and said he once heard of an Atlantan who went 
to New York and after looking the city over, called it 
“the Atlanta of the North”; so he wanted to tell us that 
Atlanta was certainly the New York of the South. 


At our meeting on March 2nd we were addressed by 
C. Murphy Candler, Chairman of the Georgia Railroad 
Commission. We understand that this is the first time a 
telephone society has been addressed by a member of such 
a commission. Mr. Candler’s talk was highly instructive, 
as it dealt with the relationship existing between the pub- 
lie service corporations and the public. 


STAR 
ORDER 


The See-Saw 


Considerable curiosity was aroused here by the recent 
arrival of a bale of cotton. It soon became known, how- 
ever, that it was intended for the use of our office force 
in stuffing their ears when our non-associate service man 
dictates. 


Your correspondent prides himself on his ability to 
“size up” a person at a glance. He slipped, however, 


when he shoved an application blank before a pretty col- 
lege girl who wanted us to advertise in her school paper. 
Since then silence has reigned supreme. 


The “Sunny South” in Winter 


Several A. T. & T. long distance lines went down 
during the violent sleet storm which occurred on the 
night of March 6th at Saluda, North Carolina, near 
Hendersonville. Our pole department representative, W. 
P. Howard, left for the scene of trouble the next day, as, 
on account of the location of the break, it was necesary 
to have poles cut locally and hauled to the right-of-way. 

The accompanying illustration is one of a set just re- 
ceived from Mr. Howard, showing the extent of the dam- 
age to the line and the intensity of the storm. 


We are sorry the members of the general sales depart- 
ment, who recently visited Atlanta, did not hear Dutch 
Tiotspeich sing “A Perfect Day” in his real “more mellow 
moments.” Dutch was sick that week; he had just re- 
turned from a trip to Miami, Florida, where he said the 
city’s water supply was contaminated, although we can’t 
see why this made Dutch sick. He doesn’t bother water. 


After reading the experiences of Mr. Smith with his 
first letter to the dictaphone, (educational department 
notes, March issue), our head stenographer remarked, 
“Yes, and some of the students still continue to have these 
first experiences after they leave Hawthorne.” 


OUR FAME SPREADS 


That the Western Electric Company is pretty well 
known in this section is evidenced by the receipt of a 
postal addressed as follows: 

“Mr. Lyon or man of Western Electric 

Telephone shops 
230 Lee Maine 4905.” 

Note that our street and number, and telephone num- 
ber are given, but that no mention is made of the city or 
State. 


We noticed that on his recent visit to Atlanta Mr. Estep, 
of the News board of editors, profited by Mr. Thom- 
son’s experience and carefully kept out of sight of our 
cartoonist. 
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“Western Electric Quality Products” 


Chicago 
H. L. Grant, Correspondent 
EAST AND WEST 


I hear folks talk about the East as if it were the place 
God made to hold the lucky ones of this old human race. 
For if you talk of opera it’s there they have the best, 

They’re better there in every way than we are in the West. 


Their streets and buildings make the West look like a 
dirty deuce, 


And if our styles out here are tight, back there they’re 
very loose. 


They always make their bogey and they laugh when others 
miss, 
I say they always make it for the East must pass on this. 


While other houses work like , the East will never 


fuss, 

They just recall that five per cent. they’re making off of 
us. 

Their airs are very haughty there, they say, they have the 
punch, 


I say, “they say,” they have it, for I know you get my 
hunch. 


They tell us all where we head in from soup to demi-tasse, 
I surely will feel lucky if they let this item pass. 
So while your bosom swells with pride, O man of Eastern 
clime, 
Remember that our company is Western all the time. 
W. M.G. 


It is very evident that our modest customer did not 
want bare wire on the following item: 


“500 ft. of properly clad wire.” R. B. R. 


‘= —— 


A LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY AND WASHINGTON’S BIRTH- 
DAY PUZZLE 


Which Is the Chicago Man and Which Is the New York Mas? 


Alex, Mr. Ketcham’s office boy, says that New York has 
so many holidays, it’s no wonder they keep their column 
in the News so full of ginger and free from bowling 
tabulations. 


Dull care has been banished ; 
Their troubles have vanished ; 
The Clinton Street stenos. are merry and gay. 
The welkin is ringin’ . 
With songs they are singin’— 
The “pianner,” you see, was delivered to-day. 
L. H. 
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Los Angeles 


F. E. McKeever, Correspondent 


We are proud of our new office and warehouse, into 
which we moved early in January. With the additional 
floor space for stock we are able to carry a more complete 
line of supplies, which should result in a big increase in 
business. 


We have every facility for handling orders in a very 
efficient manner. 


Although the present time is familiarly known out here 
as our rainy season, during which business is expected 
more or less to grow dull, during the present season we 
have experienced no falling off at all. 


Philadelphia 


L. R. Browne, Correspondent 


Philadelphia recently received an order for “2,000 6-pin 
Washington fir cross-arms 100% heart with six locust 
pin-holes.” We are open to suggestions as to an econom- 
ical method of inserting the locust holes. 


Our sales manager, when he isn’t finding fault with 
the credit manager for turning down A-1 risks, or ap- 
proving credit to Class Z customers, is kicking about our 
low merchandise investment. In most cases he is able 
to get away with it, but to-day, the warmest day of the 
winter, the stores manager was able to prove to him that 
we had an overstock of fans while our competitors were 
stuck with heating pads. 


Notes From the Educational Department 


Herbert Metz, Correspondent 
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STUDENT BLUNDER NO. í. 


Schoenfeld has the characteristic good humor of the fat 
man, of which some practical jokers every now and then 
take advantage. Behold! 

Recently while in the shipping department of the 
G. M. D., he was quietly and diligently selecting orders 
when one of the aforementioned practical jokers handed 
him a scraping tool, telling him to start at one end of the 
warehouse and work forward, effacing all the markings 
he found on the boxes. Schoenfeld unhesitatingly took 
the tool and started in. Some of the boxes were old and 
in the course of their travels had collected generous mark- 
ings which had gone far into the grain, in fact, were so 
thoroughly marked as to make the average box car blush 
with shame, yet Schoenfeld scraped them, one and all. 
After a time he straightened up to ease his tired back 
and wiped the perspiration which streamed off his face 
in rivulets. And there stood the “Boss.” The rest we 
leave to your imagination. If you in the branch houses 
should receive any unusually clean boxes from Haw- 
thorne, thank Schoenfeld. 


Anybody at the close of a baseball season can say, 
“Wait till next year,” but you have to have the goods 
when you can say, “Watch our smoke” at the beginning 
of the season. The boys are opening up the old trunks 
and routing out their baseball uniforms, bats, balls, and 
gloves. They are also laying in a generous store of 
liniment for the inevitable sore arm and back. Yes, we’re 
warming up; and say, Bo, watch us this vear. We admit 
we were not the “candy keeds” last year, but that was last 
vear. This year we’re going to grab that old rag. Daddy 
Dietz has just returned from his annual scouting tour 
through the east and reports that the crop of new students 
looks like some mighty promising baseball material. We 
don’t like to brag, but when that old “Ump” says “Play 
ball,” he’s going to be looking at us and if you’re not wise 
vou will, too, because if it’s speed you’re looking for, the 
students are going to be there like nine Cobbs. 


First G.M.D. Girl:—“Oh, Madge has the most beautiful 
furniture in her home.” 

Second G.M.D. Girl :—“‘Sat so?” 

First G.M.D. Girl:—“Uh-huh. All perfumed oak.” 


The students are conducting a sale of telephone mate- 
rial to an imaginary town, the idea being to thoroughly 
acquaint them with the material and the sales proposition. 
An imaginary town known as Siwash, Minnesota, has a 
town board composed of students, which are in the field 
for a switchboard and all the attendant material. Once 
a week a student in the role of a salesman tries to sell this 
board different parts of the material for which they are 
in the market. For the benefit of the older brothers of 
the Western Electric family who might be interested in 
learning some new pointers on W. E. material, we are 
appending some of the interesting points brought about 
by Salesman Henthorne when he tried to sell the pur- 
chasing committee a No. 1200 board. 

“Does your board have a busy test?” 

“No, but we can put one on for you.” 

“Tf it has no test, how does the operator know when 
the line is busy ?” 

“Well, she’d take the plug and put it into the jack and 
say ‘Hello, are you busy ?’ and if they say ‘Yes,’ they are.” 

“But why don’t you have the regular busy test?” 

“Well, you see, the less mechanical you make a thing, 
the less trouble you will have with it.” 

“Are your drops mechanical ?” 

“Yes, altogether.” 


During the month we had the pleasure of escorting the 
following visitors through the plant:—Professor Gilbert 
and 27 students from Armour Institute. Professor Bow- 
man and 20 students from Lane Technical High School, 
of Chicago. Professors Hooper and Randall and 80 
seniors from Chicago Technical College. 


F. W. Willard, technical superintendent of the Cable 
Plant, gave us an illustrated lecture on the “Manufacture 
of Lead Covered Cable.” 


The following students have been graduated from the 
course and assigned permanent positions: R. R. Kimmel, 
of Kansas Agricultural College, to Hawthorne installa- 
tion layout department; J. D. Howard, of the University 
of Kansas, to the layout department of the Telephone 
Apparatus Shops; C. H. Achenbach, of the University of 
Arkansas, to the plant department at Hawthorne; I. I. 
VanLone, of Beloit College, to Chicago sales; L. J. Cris- 
man, of Pratt Institute, to New York stores. 
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WHO’S WHO AT HAWTHORNE 

Who’ll “pay the 
highest price in cash” 
for old ’phones, wire 
and such? (How does 
he sell that pile of 
trash? He’s sure there 
with the touch.) Who 
drops in home here 
now and then to pass 
the time of day? (You 
see him, turn to look 
again and, puff! he’s 
gone away). Who 
puffs Bull Durham 
when he smokes and 
blows it through his 
nose? (What Bull he 
doesn’t blow some 
folks—mean ones—de- 
clare he throws). 
Who, being so much on 
the fly, walks with a bird-like hop? (You'll guess that 
easy ; take a try). Ed Herbert.—Right, old top. 


G. A. G—AN OLD GAG NOW 


You cannot have the roses without the thorns as well 
And when you brag the stockyards up some mean wretch 
murmurs, “Smell.” 
You cannot wear your new chapeau but boys yell:—“Pipe 
the lid!” 
And you sure can’t be a grandpa if you can’t stand for a 
kid. 
So— 
They're all of them kidding Goyett, 
It’s a boy, though, so grandad should fret. 
By Gcorge, it’s some kid! 
(We said:—“Buy, George, we did.) 
Say, we’re dry, grandpa. Buy something wet. 


On Saturday evening, February 13th, the married men 
of department 4516 met the single men in a bowling con- 
test. The single men won two out of three games. Fol- 
lowing are the scores: 


Married Aver- Single Aver- 
Men lst 2d 3d age Men lst 2d 3d age 
Bartuseh ...155 120 117 1302, Dickinson .. 96 106 132 11114 
Yiha ...... 100 122 92 104% Cooper ..... 84 127 56 89 
Zimmermannl32 99 82 1041; Vetters ....124 182 135 147 
Kutcher .... 86 72 89 82% Malik ......118 115 130 121 
Cinkel ..... 168 191 135 164% Bambula ...183 181 179 181 
Total..... 641 604 515 Total..... 605 711 632 


W. E. Student: “Say, fellows, where is the basket pic- 
nic ?” 

Old Timer: “Oh, that’s only Ed Skubic carrying a light 
noonday lunch.” 


KNOTTY, KNOTTY! AIN’T IT AWFUL MAPLE? 


A complaint from one of our installers at Joliet, Ill, 
recently came to the attention of K. E. Sutherland, of the 
Inspection investigation section. The communication 
stated: “The cord pulley mounting . . . proved un- 
satisfactory and we are returning same for your inspec- 
tion. It appears that this is a very poor board, full of 
knots.” 

“Sully,” who hasn’t pulled anything since he accident- 
ally stampeded Wiley’s girls by jerking the fire alarm, 
turned the board over to us, doubtless hoping we would 
display our ignorance in print. But we know defective 
lumber when we see it, so we promptly had photographs 
and Bertillon measurements taken of the offender. One 
of the pictures is reproduced herewith for the benefit of 
the NEws readers. 


Not Mother Waiting for Little Willie—Omnly a Poor, Meligued 
Cord Pulley Mounting | 

You will probably notice, as we did, that the knots 1 
that board look decidedly ornamental. That fact aroused 
our suspicions, so we safety-first down to the wood-work- 
ing department. Assuming our most imposing look of e3- 
pert nonchalance we handed the board to one of the wood- 
workers and remarked knowingly: “That’s made out of 
defective wood, isn’t it ?” 

“Defective wood?” he questioned, as he took the board. 
‘‘Ain’t no such wood, is there ?—anyway this ain’t it. This 
here is as nice a piece of bird’s-eye maple as I ever s8¥. 


CROSS TALK IN THE C., R. & I. SHOPS 
A News reporter called up J. C. Reich, of department 
3102, about that Cadillac coupé he has ordered and foun 
that he does not contemplate starting a jitney bus line at 
all. How do such rumors get started? Can’t a man ao 
a car big enough to allow him to grow if he wants t0’ 


R. A. Horn declares that the only kind of cheese 4 real 
epicure would make room for after a ten-course dinner ! 
German cheese. G. A. Anderegg just as stoutly mar 
tains that Swiss cheese is the real cheese, as the numerous 
holes in it prevent it from overloading the stomach, while 
at the same time giving it a peculiarly delicious flavor. 
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He supports his contention by pointing to the doughnut, 
which luscious fruit, as everyone knows, owes its delicious 
taste principally to the hole in its midst. F. Mohn says 
there is a strong argument on each side, but he doesn’t see 
what either has to do with fish, which is his specialty. To 
prove his point he recently gave a fish dinner at George 
Du Plain’s Cable Plant Restaurant, to which he invited 
the cheese experts and others of his friends. It was a good 
dinner—a very good dinner. It may even have been a fish 
dinner. They served something called “friska,” which is 
Norwegian and may mean fish, but would be an equally 
good name for a lively cheese. It looked like a pudding, 
cut like a pot pie and tasted like more. The only answer 
seems to be strict neutrality. Please pass the American 
Indian corn bread. 


And before you leave we want you to hear our phono- 
graph give that beautiful Scotch ballad, entitled: 


THE MODEST VIOLET IS BLUE, SO WHY IS J. V. BROWN? 
When news grows rare as signs of hair 
On Hicock’s crown, an’ a’ that, 
And no contrib. turns in a squib, 
We've J. V. Brown, for a’ that. 


For a’ that an’ a’ that 

The “dead oneg” wails, an’ a’ that :— 
“There’s not one thing for us to spring.”— 

Jim Brown.—They never saw that. 


The lime-light’s glare hunts Jimmie’s lair. 
(Ye canna weel gainsay that.) 

But we’ll concede he shows poor speed 
At getting ’way from a’ that. 


For a’ that an’ a’ that 
“The light that failed” an’ a’ that. 

Though Jim may hide, the key’s outside ; 
He’s easy tratled, for a’ that. 


Turn off that light; his golf’s a fright.— 
Yet, if ye’ll fall for a’ that, 

He’ll swear, by Dan, “Chick” Evans’ “nan” 
Comes at his call, for a’ that. 


For a’ that an’ a’ that 

Bad drives that vez, an’ a’ that. 
Let bogie leer; Jim has no peer 

As athlete (Mez.) for a’ that. 


Thanks, James, old scout; you’ve helped us out. 
The news was thin an’ a’ that, 

And while some folks can’t stand for jokes, 
You’ll only grin at a’ that. 


For a’ that an’ a’ that 
Bark’s worse than bite an’ a’ that. 

We've daubed him black. We take it back, 
For Brown is white, for a’ that. 


WE NEVER PLAY THOSE LONG TIPS 


A recent order from Philadelphia asked us to ship “1 
No. 264 cord with No. 59 cord tips 20 feet long.” Twenty 
feet! It’s a long way to tip a—how is it that song goes? 
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Large Response to the Stock Purchase Plan 


HREE thousand three hundred and ninety-two 
(3,392) Western Electric employees subscribed for 
12,523 shares of American Telephone and Tele- 

graphic Company stock at a total cost of $1,377,530. 


Then and Now 


In oOnvs oF vore 
IF NOT SCE FORE, 
Wren MAMMOTHS ROAMAD THE MAAD, 
THE HUMAN PART 
OF NATURE'S ART 
SENT NEWS QUITE SLOW INDEED. 
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Now, LISTEN HERE 
DOES THIS SOUND QUEER? 


Wert NEVER MIND; IT’S TRUE. 
THERE WAS A TING 
BEPORE THIS RIME 
WHEN”POST HASTE” HAD TO DO. 


THEN CAME THE RIDE 
THRU COUNTRYSIDE 
OF MONSIEUR PAUL REVERE, 
AND AS FOR SPEEO— 
WELL,YOu JUST READ 
THAT MIONIGHT JAUNT PREMIER, 
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Weve GOT TO WHER 


THERE'S NOTHING TO A'ROAN? 
THERE'S JUST ONE THING 
AND THATS .BY TING 

A WESTERN "LECTRIC PHONE. 
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Hawthorne Athletic Notes 


“HE Western Electric soccer football team opened 
up the season of 1915 on Sunday, February 28th, 
when they played the Slavia A. C. team on the 

latter’s home grounds and lost by a score of 2 to 0. This 
was the first defeat the team has met since the league 
started play in the fall of 1914, and it brings them into a 
tie for first place with the Campbell Rovers, Jr., and 
Slavia A. C. 


Despite this defeat, the Western Electrics are not a bit 
discouraged and are going into their future games with a 
determination to stay on top. 


The team is entered in the Peel Cup competition and 
has worked its way into the semi-finals. It is scheduled 
to play the Pullman championship team, but the date is 
not yet selected by the committee. 


C. A. A. U. MIDDLEWEIGHT TUG-OF-WAR CHAMPIONS 


The picture shows the middleweight tug-of-war team, 
representing the switchboard iron works departments, 
which on February 27th won the championship of 
the C. A. A. U. from the Anchor Athletic Club, the former 
title holders. The first, second, third and fifth pulls re- 
sulted in a draw, but our boys won both the fourth and 


Installation Department 
HAWTHORNE 
WESTERN ELECTRIC INSTALLERS WIN PRAISE 


R. C. Dodd, superintendent of installation, recently re- 
ceived a copy of a letter from W. B. Wilkinson, Main wire 
chief of the Los Angeles telephone company, commending 
the manner in which Foreman Evans and his men handled 
two very difficult construction jobs in the Main office at 
Los Angeles. The work was begun April 6th, 1914, and 
was completed December 26th, 1914. Ninety-seven thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars’ worth of equipment was in- 
stalled. During the installation, alterations were made on 
the telephone company’s building, which was remodeled 
into a six-story structure. Despite the complication of the 
work by the building operations the Western Electric in- 
stallers apparently gave complete satisfaction. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s letter follows: 


Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 4, 1915. 
DISTRICT INSPECTOR [Mr. Adams] :— 

The Western Electric Company’s work in main office proper is 
practically finished for the time being. I should like permission to 
say that, considering the nature and extent of the work accom- 
plished, less trouble has been caused than under any other similar 
circumstances of which I have been aware. 

The transfer of all the answering jacks in the Broadway exten- 
sion board, the rearrangement of “B” boards No. 1 and No. 2, the 
installation of jacks on the main “B” board multiple were all so 
handled that there was no perceptible increase in our central office 
trouble and I am calling these facts to your attention for the pur- 
pose of expressing our appreciation. 

W. B. WILKINSON, Main Wire Chief. 
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HAWTHORNE'’S TUG-OF-WAR CHAMPIONS 
Back (i. to r.): Fogel, Bender, Kowalski, Petersen. Frost: 
Gustavson, Voss, Johnson 

the sixth by five-eighths of an inch. As the result of their 
good work another cup was added to our collection. 

Considerable credit is due to the team and A. Petersen, 
their coach, for the faithful manner in whieh they trained 
for this event. 


Writing His Own Obituary 


ASES have been known where individuals have read 
C their own obituary notices, but our Treasurer, J. 
W. Johnston, can go one further than that. 

The other night, about two o’clock, his telephone bell 
rang, and on his answering it, a voice at the other end said 
something like this: 


“This is the New York Sun. Is this the residence of 
Mr. J. W. Johnston ?” 

“Yes,” replied the treasurer somewhat sleepily, “what 
can I do for you?” 

“Will you be good enough to give us the principal facts 


about Mr. Johnston’s life? We want it for his obituary 
notice in to-morrow’s Sun.” 


Mr. Johnston was finally able to convince the reporter 
that he was not the “late lamented.” 
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Western Electric Apparatus in Model Display 


WO of the Western Electric Company’s leading 
T lines, the washing machine and the No. 11 vacuum 
cleaner, are featured in a model window display 
prepared by the display service bureau of the Society for 
Electrical Development. Photographs of this model wid. 
dow were distributed during March to dealers in elec- 
trical household utilities throughout the country. 
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General Sales Department 
W. A. Wolff, Correspondent 


A RAINY DAY FEAST 


(The sad tale of a forty-cent flat-rate lunch) 


He was a hungry fellow 

_ And rainy was the day, 

The wind did blow a merry gale 
Along the West Street way. 


He gazed upon the dismal scene, 
Eke thru lack-lustre eye, 

“I can’t go out for lunch,” said he, 
And heaved a mournful sigh. 


“If I go out, the wind-blown rain 
Will soak me through and through, 
So I suppose if I want lunch, 
There’s but one thing to do. 


“Pll have to fork up forty cents 
Down where the damsels eat, 
And try to get my money’s worth, 

A well-nigh hopeless feat.” 


So through the lunch room door he went, 


Prepared to do or die, 
And looked upon the bill-of-fare, 
From soup right down to pie. 


He added up each item’s cost, 
His countenance grew sad, 

The total was but thirty-six, 
Just four cents to the bad. 


But bravely now he took a tray, 
Some paper napkins, too, 

A knife, a fork, a spoon he grabbed, 
Then these things did accrue :— 


A dish of soup, a plate of beef 
With asphalt gravy strewn, 

Two sandwiches—a ham and tongue— 
A compote made of prune. 


To this he added cake and pie, 
n apple, orange, pear 
re finding still an inch of space, 
"ome coffee nestled there. 


T a with his burden balanced well, 
a staggered down the aisle, 
2 e all the girls—or so he thought— 
azed with a funny smile, 


‘Te pitehed right in and ate and ate, 
ieee no more remained, 
i nasa why that afternoon 
e felt so sore and pained. 


WE l NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS ||| 


Some Items of Interest from the General Departments | e/s 


So brethren when you go to dine, 
As did this foolish youth, 

Don’t try to get your money’s worth, 
It can’t be done, in sooth. 


W. A. W. 


The seventh annual banquet of the general sales Com- 
mittee took place on the evening of March 9th at the 
Engineers’ Club. After the “baked Alaska”—some dish, 
too—had been disposed of, Messrs. Swope, Street, Rocka- 
fellow, Hawkins and Minor gave short talks. One of the 
features of the evening was the introduction of the 1915 
slogan, “Western Electric Quality Products,” supple- 
mented by an exhibition of Western Electric marked 
goods. The entertainment features were motion pictures 
supplied by the Knickerbocker Film Company, 4 mono- 
logue by Deems Taylor, and songs by W. A. Wolff. Bill 
Lindsey, Chief Engineer of the Advertising Department, 
as he is described by one of New York’s newspapers, en- 


gineered the banquet. 


Speaking of baked Alaska, that ambrosial dessert made 
a tremendous hit with Mare Antony Curran, our justly- 
celebrated general credit manager. Someone heard Mare 
murmur, as he took his fifth helping, “Gee! if the person 
who made that dish is a woman, Pll marry her!” 


The newest way to get extra monev from the wife for 
a Spring lid is to stand on the platform of an elevated 
train and let the wind blow off the old top-piece. For 
further details, write O. E. Hill. 


John Alphabet Colgan, of the telephone department, 
recently received a pathetic letter from Minneapolis which 
reads, in part: “We have no prospects for the month of 
February, 1915, on account of being winter.” 

Why don’t they save money by closing the house until 


Spring ? 


General Merchandise Department 
J. H. Hellweg, Correspondent 
A. L. Perry, of the methods and inspection division, has 
transferred his headquarters, including furniture and one 
new graphophone, to New York. While this gives us more 
floor space, we shall miss Perry, and also our new grapho- 


phone. 


WOULD YOU CUT OFF A THREE-INCH LENGTH 
AND SHIP BY EXPRESS? 


Distributing house telegram: ‘Ship 1113 feet No. 141 


lead cable in one piece.” 
Hawthorne’s reply: “Promise February 20th. Could 


ship in two pieces from stock.” 
Distributing house: “Your promise February 20th 


noted. Please ship as much as possible of this cable at an 
earlier date.” 


NEWS DE THE DEPARTMENT FROM NEW YORK AND AW THORNE 


HAWTHORNE 

The Engineering Girls’ Club gave a costume party on 
March 4th, at the Humbolt Park Refectory. Among those 
present were: Red Ridinghood, Sunbonnet Sue, Convict 
666, The Statue of Liberty, Spring, Night, Priscilla, Min- 
nehaha, Carmen, The Colonial Girl, A Flower Girl, sev- 
eral gypsies, clowns, jesters, farmers, sailors, dudes, and 
representatives of the American, Japanese, Chinese, Turk- 
ish, Mexican, Swedish, Grecian and Dutch nations. 


NEW YORK 

Perhaps yov saw that hvge sign, with the legend 
“VNIVERSAL SERVICE” painted vpon its svrface, 
that was lying arovnd the inspection branch office dvring 
part of last month. It was part of the Bell exhibit for 
the Panama-Pacific Vniversal Exposition. Maybe yov 
wovld like to know why, then, the sign was hanging 
arovnd in the imspection branch. Well, if yov’re that 
evriovs, and mvst know, the sign had to be changed to 
conform with Secretary McAdoo’s rvling that a “U” is a 
“U,” and not a “V”? — 


MEETINGS OF ENGINEERS 

At the meeting of engineers held March 5th, G. T. 
Blood, of the A. T. & T. Co.’s engineering department, 
presented a paper on “Notes on Costs as Applied to En- 
gineering.” This paper discussed in a general way the 
factors entering into labor, material, and overhead costs, 
and their effect on engineering problems of the operating 
companies. 


On March 19th H. G. Walker of the chemical laboratory 
presented a paper on “Paper.” The paper was illustrated 
with lantern slides, and described the development, manu- 
facture, and uses of paper, with special reference to 
papers used by the Western Electric Co. in the manu- 
facture of telephone apparatus. 


AN APPLICATION OF PSYCHOLOGY 

Now that warm weather is coming on, there is no harm 
in letting the cat out of the bag. Room 802 is the scene 
of this story, which hinges about the scheme resorted to 
to convince a cold-blooded brother engineer that a room 
can be ventilated and at the same time maintain a tem- 
perature above 70°. It came about this way: One of the 
engineers (no names—but he wears a decidedly “Made in 
England” via Bermuda accent) was continually complain- 
ing to his office mates of the drafts and general frigid 
surroundings. After considerable discussion it was de- 
cided to install a thermometer, and regulate the ventila- 
tion so as to maintain a temperature always above 70°. 
The thermometer was secured and tested. The bulb and 
tube were then pushed up 10°, so that the thermometer 
registered 80° when the temperature was actually 70°. 
Psychology won! Our chilly brother from England shiv- 
ered and froze, but continually protested that the room 
was comfortable. 


RECEIVER 
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Telephone Terms, Illustrated 


Little did the projectors of the transcontinental line 
dream that scarcely within a month of the opening 
ceremonies the Atlantic would be bridged, and Europe 
brought into telephone communication with the Pacific 
coast. But that’s just what happened on March 16, 1915, 
at 10:30 A. M., to be exact. One of our development 
branch heads—his initials are R. R. I.—was talking with 
San Francisco. The man at the San Francisco end of the 
wire said, “Am I talking to New York?” 

And with ready Celtic wit, our hero responded, “No, 
you’re talking to Ireland.” 


California’s Governor Buys Interphones 


N the opening day of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
Governor Hiram Johnston of California, with his 
wife and personal staff, visited the Western Electric 

Company’s exhibit. Mrs. Johnston was greatly impressed 
with the convenience and workmanship of Western 
Electric interphones, and ordered an eight station system 
on the spot, for use in the executive mansion at Sacra- 
mento. C. L. H., San Francisco. 


A Standard Handbook at a Bargain 


HE News is able to announce an arrangement with 
T the National Electric Light Association, whereby 

Western Electric employees may buy copies of 
Cushing’s wiring manual at a reduced price of 75c. a 
copy. This book, which is the standard handbook of 
electric wiring is published by the Association, and is 
regularly sold at $1.00 a copy. Any employee of this 
Company may obtain it at this reduced price by address- 
ing WESTERN ELectric News, 463 West Street, New 
York, enclosing seventy-five cents. The book will be for- 
warded without delay. 
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SOME ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM ABROAD 


Have spent some hours watching the habits of our friends in the 
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London little village opposite us, but they don’t show a finger to shoot at 
A. S. B. Fletcher, Correspondent lately, and from the amount of barbed wire in front of their 
trenches I should imagine they think the whole British Army is 


The accompanyin rou here. They started a new game this morning of bombarding us 
PAn nE. E OUP with rifle grenades, which make a big bang, but up to the present 


shows i three of the Western have done no damage, and we shall have a go with our infernal 
Electrice Company’s London machines shortly. EW ce 

: oe You might beg, borrow, or steal a pair o estern Electric wire 
Staff in training. On the left cutters for me and.send them on, as Í don’t want to get my cloth- 


is J. Hammond of the voucher ing torn on the points, replacement being somewhat difficult to get 


department, F. C. Morris of here. ` , l , 
the claims section is in the cen- „3 bA7G, several jobe likely to got me a medal of something of that 
tre, with A. L. Imrie of the Remember me to all the W. E. Co. again. 

sales department on the right. 

Mr. Imrie left the Company to 

join the Royal Field Artillery 

early in August, and the other sa 
two at different times later. | 


It was rather a surprise for 
most of us to hear that all 
three had got together again, 
and the fact that even under different conditions the old 
departments still like to have a gentle smack at one an- 
other 1s evidenced by the following extract from a letter 
received from one of the trio: we 
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“It j EA 
ae : a astonishing how one manages to get up PARIS 
N . e 
morning. For instance, Morris never could A WAR-TIME BULLETIN 


ee Western before 9:10 a. M., but having heard ; ; : 
`, “e gets four days C. B. (confined to barracks) if he The illustration shows one of the recent issues of a 


ae : a later than 6:55 a. M., he somehow man- ews sheet which Paris, like several other of the European 
The oe ee houses, Issues periodically in order to keep the local em- 
ree years portrait is of P. R. P. Chivers, for nearly Ployees informed as to the whereabouts and welfare of 
Sls ee a member of the piece work rates department. their fellow workers who are at the front. The names of 
attached to the Westminster Dragoons. enlisted employees are arranged, as shown, under various 
-TFL headings—“Dead to be Mourned,” “Actually Wounded,” 
eet “Disappeared,” “Prisoners,” ‘“Whereabouts Unknown,” 


Here ig 
a . te 
J. B. Hill ig a from a letter recently received from “Mobilized,” “Promoted,” “Assigned to the Factory.” 
i The reverse side of the sheet contains a list of the names 


Just a naon employee who is at the front: 
of enlisted Paris employees and the various regiments 


q. Seribb] 
MY “Tittle mud hoa w a know I am quite fit again and back in pene : : í 
rench” for a bit longer until the Spring. and divisions with which they are stationed. 
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THE NEW TELEGRAPH PRINTER 
O widely is tha Western Electric Company of to-day 
known as a manufacturer of telephone apparatus 
that we are likely to lose sight of the fact that the 
Company first came into prominence, not in connection 
with the telephone, but as a maker of telegraph instru- 
ments. The firm of Gray & Barton, founded in 1869, 
and incorporated in 1872 as the Western Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, derived its principal revenue from 
the manufacture of Morse telegraph instruments and tele- 
graph printers. The invention of the telephone, in 1876, 
opened a new field for the activities of what has since be- 
come the Western Electric Company; but the Company 
has always continued to manufacture telegraph apparatus 
on an extensive scale. 

Our new quadruple-duplex telegraph printer, described 
in this issue, and which seems destined to mark a new 
epoch in telegraphy, is the culmination of a series of 
experiments that have extended over a period of several 
years. The system is not new in the sense that its funda- 
mental principles have been hitherto unknown. The mul- 
tiplex principle and the five unit code were proposed and 
used over thirty years ago; likewise, machine sending and 
column printing are old in the printing telegraph art. 
The new system is not so much an invention as a final 
realization and practicable application of certain basic 
principles that have long been recognized as sound. 

This new engineering triumph is a result of the con- 
centration of many minds upon a single problem, each 
equipped, by knowledge and training, for the considera- 
tion of some individual phase of that problem. It is im- 
probable that any one man could have perfected the tele- 
graph printer alone. The fact that the system has been 
perfected is a striking tribute to the value of “team work.” 


HE advertisement of the new Western Electric 

lantern, in this issue, marks the advent of still 

another electrical utility that bears the Company’s 
name. The News notices with considerable pride how 
rapidly the list of Western Electric-marked supplies is 
growing. At the recent conference of the managers and 
sales managers at Chicago, there were on exhibition 
twenty-five lines of electrical goods with the name “Wes- 
tern Electrice Company” on the cartons, on twelve of 
which the Company’s name is also on the articles them- 
selves. 

The purpose of such marking should not be misunder- 
stood. While the Company does not manufacture these 
materials, by affixing its name to them it signifies that 
the standard of quality of that particular article is as 
high as the standard maintained at Hawthorne. In other 
words, Western Electric-marked goods, even though they 
are not made in Hawthorne, are of Western Electric 
quality. 

This marking has a double value. In the case of cus- 
tomers to whom the Western Electric Company is already 
known, its name on an article will be a guarantee of its 
quality and an inducement to purchase it. On the other 
hand, where a Western Electric-marked article is pur- 
chased by a customer hitherto unacquainted with Western 
Electrice standards, the high quality of apparatus so 
marked will cause him to remember favorably the name 
of this Company whenever he has occasion to purchase 
other electrical supplies. 

It may well be a source of gratification to all of us to 
observe the constantly growing prominence of the Com- 
pany’s name through the medium of its extensive adver- 
tising, its aggressive policy of extension in its distributing 
facilities, and most recently, the adoption of the poliey 
of a full line of Western Electric marked goods. 


ERHAPS you are one of those who have noticed that the NEws’ 

covers have been somewhat subdued as to color during the past 
six months, and who have wondered at the change. The reason is 
simple enough. The Nrws is economizing. 

The present unsatisfactory business conditions are being felt by 
the Western Electric Company in common with most other organ- 
izations of its kind. They were reflected in its 1914 sales, whicb 
were 14% below those of 1913, and there is no department of the 
Company that is not now feeling the decrease in the husiness this 
year, and facing the task of reducing its expenses to fit these new 
conditions. 

These are times when all of us should be on the lookout for 
economies in doing our work. There is a large field for increasing 
our efficiency and rendering larger service to the electrical industry. 
Each one of us can have a share in this work, which ultimately, of 
course, will place the Company in just that much stronger position 
when the tide again turns and there is more business available. 

But, to return to the News’ covers. The News wants to be in 
step with the rest of the organization, and it has concluded to econ- 
omize on its front covers. Three and four color covers are just 
enough of a luxury for the News to be willing to forego them for 
a while. They are the News’ clothes, and it isn’t going to buy 
quite such expensive enes for a time. | 

Of course, we had to celebrate our third birthday last month with 
a four-color spring suit; but that was only for Sunday best. Still, 
even if the News puts on its everyday ones for a few issues, they'll 
ke attractive, though they may not cost so much. They’re still going 
to be made to order. 
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Employees’ Pension, Benefit and Insurance Fund Notes 


New Names on the Pension List 
WILLIAM CULLEY 


R. CULLEY was one of the Company’s oldest fore- 
M men. He was born in Chesterfield, Virginia, in 
1848. 

Previous to Mr. Culley’s employment with the Western 
Electric Company he was a carpenter and planing mill 
hand in the woodworking department of the Gilliland 
Electrice Manufacturing Company of Indianapolis. In 
1883 the shops of this concern were moved to what was 
then known as the Western Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s plant in Chicago, and Mr. Culley was one of three 
who decided to cast their lot with the Western Electric 
Company, the other two being F. L. Wise and L. Dillon. 

A year after his transfer to Chicago he was made fore- 
man of the woodworking department, which position he 
retained until his retirement. 

It will perhaps be interesting to know that during Mr. 
Culley’s thirty-two years of service with the Company he 
has used 17,500,000 feet of lumber and 700 barrels of 
glue in making sub-sets, and it might be well to copy here 
the poem “Pop” composed and recited at the manu- 
facturing foremen’s beefsteak dinner held at the Hotel 
Sherman on February 21, 1914. 


Seven million sub-sets 
Doesn’t it sound fine? 

Wood or iron sub-sets. 
That’s my record, MINE. 


Seven million sub-sets 
Standing in a row, 
I take it, go to make 

Quite a little show. 


Seven million sub-sets 
What have you to say? 

Seven million sub-sets, 
To the present day. 


Seven million sub-sets 
They were made by me, 

William Culley, for the 
W. E. Company. 


LON DILLON 


R. DILLON is another one of the Company’s oldest 

foremen, having entered the service of the Gilli- 

land Electric Manufacturing Company in 1881. 
He was transferred to Chicago in 1883, when the Gilliland 
shop was taken over by the Western Electrie Manufactur- 
Ing Company. 

He started as a toolmaker, giving this up shortly after- 

ward for a position in the generator parts department. 
He was made foreman of this department in 1899 and 
oe in this capacity up to the time of his retire- 
ment. 
_ When “Lon” is in a. reminiscent mood, his tales of the 
“good old days” are very interesting, particularly some of 
the “fish” stories, for in the days of the Gilliland Com- 
pany it was a common occurrence for the boys to go fish- 
ing and swimming during working hours. Speaking of 
“fish” stories, brings to mind the fact that “Lon,” for 
several years past, has been manager of one of the inter- 
department baseball teams, commonly known as the “Fish 
League.” 

Mr. Dillon was actively engaged up to the time of his 
retirement. 

Both Mr. Culley and Mr. Dillon are wearers of four- 
star service buttons, each having been in the Company’s 
employ 32 years. Their pictures appear on page 7 of 
this issue, along with the other four-star employees. 


HARLES HAM- 
MER retired on 

a pension effec- 

tive February 1, 1915. 


Mr. Hammer started 
with the Company in 
April, 1889. He was 
the Company’s first 
polisher and buffer, 
and at that time did 
all our work of this na- 
ture, in addition to at- 
tending the furnace 
and boiler during his 
spare time. 


At that time all 
nickel-plating was 
done in crocks, none of 
our present-day equip- 
ment being in use. 

Mr. Hammer has 
been continuously engaged as a polisher and buffer, and 
las seen his department grow from three men and a boy 
to its present personnel of 200. 


Charles Hammer 


Seldom is the value of the Benefit Plan more evident 
than in the-ease of Charles H. Powers. At the time of 
his death his wife, while knowing the Benefit Plan as it 
applied to accident and sickness cases, was not aware that 
the Company paid death benefits. Mr. Powers had re- 
ceived accident benefits in 1914, and sickness benefits in 
1913, 1914 and 1915. The accident and sickness dis- 
ability payments had provided for himself and his family 
at the time of the trouble, but at his death on January 
29, 1915, about a week before the birth of his little daugh- 
ter, the family had no resources. The payment of half a 
year’s salary, entirely unexpected, was especially welcome 
inasmuch as Mr. Powers had been unable to obtain life 


insurance. 


NEW YORK 


Edmond K. Secord retired on a pension on February 27, 
1915. He entered the Company’s employ in January, 
1899, and spent his entire service in the steam and electric 
generating plant. He was assistant chief engineer for 
the major part of this time. 


Raphael Musolino, who entered the Company’s employ 
in January 1891, retired on a pension, effective January 
13, 1915. Mr. Musolino, during his years of employment, 
was employed in the wood working department. 


H. A. EGINTON 


It is with deep regret that we announce the death of 
Harry A. Eginton, of our traffic department, on January 
20th, after a lingering illness. The pension board has 
received a letter from his mother, acknowledging the 
receipt of a check for the amount of his death benefit, 
and thanking the Company for its generosity. 
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chess and checkers at the Men’s Club tables in the 

Restaurant Building. In the good old days noth- 
ing disturbed the atmosphere of heavy and silent thought 
with which the mysteries of the black and red squares sur- 
rounded themselves. 
But now — Hark! — 
That horrible gritting 
noise, worse—a thou- 
sand times worse than 
a fly rubbing its feet 
together—that old bug- 
bear which makes sum- 
mer a night-mare to 
the Mute Mystics. Ha, 
there it is! The vil- 
lain! One of those 
heartless billiard ex- 
perts is chalking his 
cue. 

Yes, indeed, we have 
billiards now — and 
pocket billiards, too. 
The two tables on the 
second floor of the 
Restaurant Building 
are available for club 
members during lunch 
time and from 5:45 to 
9:45 in the evenings of 
the full working days 
to 5:30) on Saturdays. 

A number of exhibition match games have been plaved 
for the delectation of the “fans.” Frank J. Bradley, of 
department 2017, Illinois pocket-billiard champion, lost 
a 125-100 handicap match February 19th to G. T. Foster, 
of department 2012, by a score of 119 to 100, but won a 
second handicap match from J. F. Condon, of department 
1017, running out 125 points to his opponent’s 82. On 
March Sth Mr. Bradley played Major White, of Chicago, 
a former state champion, and won by a score of 150 to 130. 

In a billiard exhibition February 26th J. B. Luse, of 
department 1331, lost an 18.2 balk-line match to J. V. 
Brown, of department 3092, by 76 to 100. Mr. Luse also 
lost his 100-85 handicap match with W. T. Meyer, of de- 
partment 1018, who secured 85 points in straight-rail 
billiards against Mr. Luse’s 97. 

Lew Shaw, world’s champion fancy shot billiardist, 
played a handicap game with J. V. Brown March 12th, 
and afterward gave an exhibition of his skill with the cue. 
Mr. Shaw had agreed to make 100 continuous points at 
straight rail billiards before Mr. Brown should accumu- 
Jate 100 points in successive shots. 

Jimmie does not have to take a back seat for any billiard 
player, but Shaw is not a billiard player—he is an artist. 
Consequently Brown’s part of the performance consisted 
principally in standing around with a cue. He got three 
points in as many shots while the “wizard” was trying out 
the table. Then Shaw ran through 100 points without a 


J'N ches: and o it is getting almost too noisy to play 


G. A. Greaney, Hawthorne Men’s 

Club Representative, Winner of the 

1 Mile Roller Skating Race at River- 
view Rink, Marck 6, 1915. 


and during the afternoon (12:30 


Activities of the Hawthorne Men’s Club 


miss as if it were the easiest thing imaginable. All you 
have to do, you know, is to take the cue and poke at one 
of the balls and it skips around the table for you and ticks 
each of the other two. Try it some time and you'll be 
astonished at how easy it is—to watch the other fellow 
do it. Three hundred 
interested spectators 
stared open-mouthed at 
the expert’s sensational 
shooting and all agreed 
that he showed the 
finest cue work they 
ever hoped to see. 

The tables were 
originally put in for 
exhibition purposes 
only, but the plans 
were later changed 
and they were placed 
at the disposal of mem- 
bers for a nominal fee. 
They have proved so 
popular that three 
more have been author- 
ized and will probably 
be installed early in 
April. 


Men’s Club Representative Wins Skating Race 


The accompanying photograph shows George A. 
Greaney, of department 1017, who won the one-mile roller 
skating race at Riverview Park meet on March 6th, com- 
peting as a representative of the Hawthorne Men’s Club. 
There were 12 other contestants. Mr. Greaney’s time for 


Deer’s Head Presented to the Haw- 
thorne Men’s Club by Mr. Passman. 
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the mile was two minutes and 38 seconds. The trophies 
shown were won by Mr. Greaney in previous contests. 
The medal that rewarded his latest victory is the one to 
the left on his sweater. 
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The Roller Skating Masquerade 


We don’t mean to insinuate that your face doesn’t look 
all ight without a mask, but you certainly missed some- 
y thing if you stayed home from the masquerade roller 

| skating party at Madison Gardens, March 10th. The at- 
' tendance was the largest since the Gardens have been 
under the present management. Fully 1,600 persons 
were there, of whom 1,200 donned skates. The rest got 
their amusement by looking on, for it was a double-action 
affair—something to see, something to do. 

Prizes were offered for the most striking costumes, and 
s many good ones were worn that it was quite a task for 
Messrs. H. G. Dean, R. A. Horn, S. Short and F. J. 
Sheridan, the judges, to decide just where the prizes 
ought to go. The final decision was :—Ladies—First, In- 
dian squaw ; second, ‘Scotch girl; third, Justice; fourth, 
Buster Brown; fifth, bathing girl. Gentlemen :—First, 
straw man; second, feather-covered man; third, cowboy ; 
fourth, farmer; fifth, Jew. The first prizes were $5; 
second, $4; third, $3; fourth, $2; and fifth, $1. 

Club Receives an Ornament 


The deer’s head shown on page 28 was presented 
to the Club by J. H. Passman, of department 1310, who 
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shot it during his recent trip north. The trophy hangs 
on the east wall of the club room in the Restaurant Build- 
ing. 


Best Star Orders of Interest, February 15th to 
March 13th 


FIRST GROUP 
New York 


NE 6-panel switchboard, 43 2-15 kw. transformers, 
92 arresters, 1 carload weatherproof wire, 25,000 
feet of park and suburban cable, 136 ornamental 
posts, 4 carloads northern cedar poles, and miscellaneous 


materials. N.C. Jones & Buffalo Office. 
SECOND GROUP 
Philadelphia 
Twenty-six thousand, sixty-one feet of 30-111 pair lead 
cable. Office. 
THIRD GROUP 
Denver 
Seventy-five electric ranges. A. H. Nicoll. 


BEING SESSIONS OF THE HAMMER “BEEF” CLUB, CAFE DE CHOPARD, 12 TO 1. 


CLUB MOTTO :— 


“WHEN YOU SAY IT, SMILE!” 


aa OW,” said the Salesman to his guest, “if you will 

N give me your undivided attention for a moment 

I’ll introduce you to our fellow feeders here. 

There is no use in giving you their real names, because 

the only names we ever call each other are nicknames and 
some others I wouldn’t think of repeating. 


“This beautiful animal grazing at your left is Theo- 
retical Theodore, the Engineer. Aside from the fact that 
he throws elliptic integrals, hyperbolic logs and a few lit- 
tle things like that when he gets into a heated argument, 
he is perfectly harmless. Give the gentleman your paw, 
Theo. 


“The mountain fastness obstructing the view at the end 
of the table is Practical Pete, one of our shoppiest shop 
foremen. (By the way, while everybody agrees to that 
‘mountain’ description the ‘chasers’ declare he doesn’t 
meet ‘spec.’ on the ‘fastness’ requirement.) There is no in- 
gineer about him; he’s just plain injun. He uses only one 
formula where Theo uses hundreds. His is: ‘That may 
do for high-brows but it won’t work in the shop.’ His 
other peculiarities are that he is a jolly good fellow first, 
last and all the time and will do anything for his friends. 
He has even been rash enough to lend me money, which 
I fear to pay back because he has a weak heart. Watch 


your fingers when you shake hands with him. He has a 
grip like a widow’s clutch on her second victim. 

“Little bright-eyes here beside me is Felix, the Fault- 
Finder. He belongs to the inspection organization and is 
a flawyer by trade. He can find faults on parts that Prac- 
tical Pete there declares are as perfect as your wife’s first 
husband. He swears by a ‘spec.’ put up in official form 
and at one on a piece part. He sees to it that all Western 
Electric products are right before they are shipped, which 
relieves us salesmen of the necessity of stroking down 
irate customers, so we rise up and call him blessed. What 
the shops call him sometimes is between themselves and 
their consciences. But that is only in his official capacity. 
Personally, you can’t help liking Felix. He works off all 
his fault-finding propensities on inanimate objects, and 
gets paid for it, so he can’t afford to waste valuable talents 
on his fellow man. It doesn’t pay him to knock his asso- 
ciates and he knows it. When some of the chronic knock- 
ers awake to the realization of that fact this wicked world 
will be a better place to live in. While you are waiting 
for that desirable tim 2 to come, just reach over here and 
flap Felix’s flipper. 

“You will notice that they refer to me as Typhoon 
Tyrus. Theoretical Theodore, who originated the title, 
always explains it by adding that a typhoon is a storm of 
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hot air. Personally, I don’t think much of a title that has 
to be explained, especially when it is so singularly inap- 
propriate. For, as you were just about to remark, you 
ean’t for the life of you understand how such a title ever 
came to be applied to me.” 


“He might have made a good guess, though,” remarked 
Practical Pete, “if he had had a hot-air meter attached to 
you during the past few minutes.” 

“Hot-air meter?” said Felix, the Fault-Finder. “What 
he needs is a heat-coil to open his circuit and cut him off 
when his output exceeds the safe carrying capacity of his 
auditors.” 


Theoretical Theodore fixed him with a warning finger. 
“Felix, hold! Cease! Desist!” he commanded. “Let me 
warn you that any man who says ‘heat coil’ in my hear- 
ing to-day is a candidate for three weeks’ leave of absence 
at the expense of the Company’s benefit fund. I had 
enough of heat coils this morning to last me the rest of 
my life. Gather around me, children, and hark ye well. 


“This morning I called one of my fellows in and asked 
him to venture forth into the wilds of Practical Pete’s be- 
loved shops to find out just how the No. 71 heat coil is 
manufactured. I explained exactly what I wanted in in- 
fant class language so simple that even a salesman could 
have understood it—(present company excepted, of 
course, Tyrus). He has a habit of asking a lot of ques- 
tions that a nickel’s work of horse-sense would answer 
without the asking, and I determined to go into detail 
enough to head him off this once. 

“I finished. A moment’s silence. Ha! at last I had 
foiled the villain. But no. ‘You said the 71’s,’ he re- 
marked. ‘Now, of course, you want me to check up on 
all the types, don’t you? We make several kinds, you 
know.’ 

“I bit eighteen dollars’ worth of perfectly good Havi- 
land china fillings out of my wisdom teeth before I could 
speak at all. Then I counted ten, swalled a three-cornered 
naughty word that nearly choked me and these woids to 
him did say: 

“For the last half hour I have been trying as gently 
as possible to break it to you that the 71 type is what I am 
interested in. I fear now that I was too abrupt, and that 
the shock has unsettled your intellect. If not will you 
please confine yourself to No. 71 heat coils, just for my 
sake, to avoid overtaxing my microscopic brain? If we 
make a centrifugal separator to remove the ohms from 
black-enameled wire don’t—oh! don’t tell me about it. 
Let me remain in ignorance; I am happier thus. But, 
if we are making a No. 71 type heat coil—and I have long 
had a suspicion.that we are—I want you to go and ferret 
out the whole sad truth. Then come and tell it to me. 
I'll nerve myself to bear it. Can you do that? 

“Sure he could. That was easy. However, when he re- 
turned a couple of hours later I had to send him back to 
find out the mixture number of the fusible alloy used in 
soldering the sleeves to the pins. Next I found he ‘hadn’t 
noticed’ what kind of soldering flux was used, nor whether 
certain parts were soldered over gas flames or with irons, 
nor at what point in the process the ends of the winding 
were soldered on, nor any one of a dozen other points. 

“I am a direct descendant of old man Job and one of 
my maternal ancestors posed for the statue of Patience on 
a Monument, but even watchful waiting has a limit. I 
finally called Bill, my assistant, away from some more im- 


portant work and sent him out. He was back in half an 
hour with the whole story from A to Z. 

“Now that other chap is far from a fool. He has a 
good brain. The only trouble with him is that he doesn’t 
know how to use it. He can’t see the obvious thing to do 
when its right in front of his nose unless you grab him 
by the back of the neck and point it out to him. He has 
been with us a good while, too, and was sorer than an 
ulcerated tooth when I gave the assistant’s position to 
Bill, who has only worked for us half as long. 

“Some people are that way, though. A thing right un- 
der their very noses can be fairly crying out for attention 
and they are as blind to it as a prohibition drug clerk to a 
thirsty pilgrim’s wink.” 

“And now,” remarked Typhoon Tyrus, “if anybody has 
strength enough to close the shut-off valve on our friend 
for a few seconds Pll point out as an illustration to his 
text the case of himself and the little lady beside his chair 
there, who for the past five minutes has been ‘fairly crying 
out for attention’ in order to inform our critical friend 
here that he has ordered something not on the day’s bill 
of fare. As a lecturer Theodore is a great little musical 
comedy—books, lyrics and scenery furnished by himself. 
That slam will penetrate through the mazes of theory into 
the innermost recesses of his brain in just twenty-three 
hours and fifty-eight minutes, so now I’m going to eat, 
drink and be merry, for to-morrow I die. Fall to and de- 
vour, gentlemen.” 


What One Cent’s Worth of Electricity Will Do 


FROM FIGURES COMPILED BY THE SOCIETY FOR 
ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT 


NE ecent’s worth of electricity, at ten cents per 
kilowatt-hour, will operate: 


A 16 candle-power Mazda lamp for five hours. 
A six pound flatiron for fifteen minutes. 


An electric washer, having a capacity of 12 sheets per 
washer, long enough to wash 20 sheets. 


An electric vacuum cleaner, long enough to clean 450 
square feet of carpet. 

A pump, long enough to raise 100 gallons of water 100 
feet. 


A radiant toaster, long enough to produce ten slices 
of toast. 


A sewing machine for two hours. 
A fan 12 inches in diameter for two hours. 


An electric percolator, long enough to produce three 
cups of coffee. 


A heating pad from two to four hours. 


A domestic buffer and grinder for one and one-quarter 
hours. 


A chafing dish for 12 minutes. 

A foot warmer for half an hour. 

A water heater, and bring to a boil one quart of water. 
An electric broiler for six minutes. 

An electric griddle for eight minutes. 

A four inch dise stove for 12 minutes. 

A radiant grill for ten minutes. 

An electric curling iron once a day for two weeks. 
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The Name that Guarantees 
the Quality 


Western Electric 
LANTERN 


is needed by everyone who has to go in the 
dark—in the home, store, shop, office, garage, 
motor boat, or wherever a portable light is 
needed. 


It is safe, reliable, instantly ready 
and uses a Red Label battery or an 
ordinary No. 6 dry battery which 
may be bought almost 
anywhere. 


A twist of the re- 
flector turns on the 
light, a reverse twist 
extinguishes it,a 
moisture proof, fool 
proof switch entirely 
enclosed. Two sizes, 
one cell and two cell. 
Each gives many 
hours of light. Get 
one from our nearest 
house. 
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Western Electric Company 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Beit Telephones 


New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Omaha. Oakland 
Philadelphia Savannah Indianapolis Oklahoma City Los Angeles 
Boston New Orleans Cleveland Minneapolis Seattle 
Pittsburgh Houston Cincinnati St. Paul Portland 

St. Louis Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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A Trade Paper Advertisement of Our New Lantern 
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The Hub of the Organization Wheel 


A smooth-running mine organization—quicker and better 
work— greater output—all these can be accomplished with 


the aid of 


Western Electric a 
‘Mine Telephones 


They make possible closer co-operation between every im- 
portant point of the colliery —as well as better executive 
supervision from the superintendent’s office. | 

These telephones have been designed especially for the severe 
conditions of mine service—they are gas, moisture, dust proof. 


Let us submit an estimate—covering your requirements. 


SAVE TIME AND FREIGHT 


| "SAVE TIME - FREIGHT” Western Electric Company £ 
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EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED upeo 
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An Advertisement Featuring Our Mine Telephone Appearing in the Current Coal Mining, Magazines 
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VOLUME IV, No. 3 


The Western Electric Exhibit at San Francisco 
By A. G. Kingman, Advertising Department 


N commemoration of the completion of the Panama 
Canal, the greatest engineering achievement of modern 
times, the gates of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, the fourth universal exposition ever held in 
this country, were thrown open to 
the public on February 20, 1915. 
This exposition, now popularly 
known as “the Jewel City,” is built 
on the shore of San Francisco har- 
bor at the Golden Gate, with a 
frontage of approximately 15,000. 
feet and an area of 625 acres. The 
dominant note of the exposition is 
| ¢olor—red, blue, green, orange—ar- 
ranged in wonderful harmony. The 
' exposition buildings have a uniform- 
' ity and consistency of architecture 
that adapt them particularly to this 
coloring. 

The Western Electric Company, 
following its usual custom, has on 
display at the exposition a repre- 
sentative exhibit of its products. 
Early in 1913 a committee, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Hawkins, P. L. Thom- 
sou, Oberlander, and King, were ap- 
pointed by Vice-President Swope to 
arrange for a suitable exhibit. 
After giving the matter considerable 
preliminary thought, the committee 
approved the plans for a booth sub- 
mitted by the advertising depart- 
ment and forwarded them to the 
exposition authorities through Dis- 
trict Manager Leggett of San Fran- 
cisco, who represented the committee in all negotiations 
with the exposition management. On August 1, 1914, 
word came from San Francisco that the Company had 
heen assigned a space approximately thirty feet deep by 
one hundred feet long in the Manufacturers’ Palace, one 
of the central group of eight exposition buildings. In 
this connection it may be of interest to readers of the 
News to know that no charge is made for space occupied 
by manufacturers’ exhibits in the exhibit palaces. The 
only restriction is that space so assigned shall be profit- 
ably and economically utilized by an attractive display. 

The advertising department at once proceeded with 
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The Author Watching the Panama Canal Ex- 


Notice the head receiver set of the 

Western Electric telephone-phonograph lectur- 

This was described in last month’s 
“News” 


complete final plans and specifications, both for construc- 
tion of the booth and also for the arrangement of the 
apparatus to be displayed. About September 15, 1914, 
the San Francisco contractors started work on the exhibit 
booth. The various special display 
fixtures, tables, ete., for the exhibit 
were later made up in our San 
Francisco shop. ; 

On February 20, 1915, the day of 
the official opening of the exposition, 
our exhibit was ready and complete. 

The central feature of the exhibit 
is a gigantic reproduction of the 
standard No. 1020-SC desk stand, 
constructed of wood, iron, and staff. 
Around the base is built an up- 
holstered seat, which will hold 
twenty people at one time. In con- 
structing this huge stand, a rugged 
wooden framework was built with a 
heavy angle iron support for the re- 
ceiver. Over this framework was 
then placed a shell of “staff,” a com- 
position made from plaster of paris 
reinforced with hemp fibre (this, by 
the way, 1s the material with which 
most of the exposition buildings are 

- covered). 
The big telephone has proved to 
be of great interest to the passers- 
by. It is amusing to see some mem- 
ber of a passing party stop, look up, 
and then laughingly call the atten- 
tion of the rest of the group, mak- 
ing such remarks as, “Let me use 
the telephone, will you?”—“Is that the telephone they 
use when they talk with New York?”—or, “How many 
times bigger is it than a regular telephone?” The 
guesses as to this last feature vary widely, ranging 
all the way from “one hundred times” to “three thousand 
times” larger. The big instrument, as a matter of fact, 
is exactly fifteen times larger than an ordinary desk stand. 

On the back wall of the booth are two flattened hemi- 
spheres, painted to represent the eastern and western 
halves of the earth’s surface. On these the forty-nine 
cities throughout the world in which the Western Elec- 
trie Company and its allied interests maintain offices are 


to 
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represented by small electric lamps. 
These flash simultaneously once every 
twelve seconds, this being the ap- 
proximate rate at which a telephone 
is completed at Hawthorne. 


In the right-hand space of this cen- 
tral section, between the two Corin- 
thian pillars shown in the illustration 
on pages 16-17, is a list of these 
forty-nine cities, while in the left- 
hand panel is a list of Western Elec- 
tric products. Underneath the two 
hemispheres is a set of pictures show- 
ing the evolution of the desk tele- 
phone, from the first crude instru- 
ment, made of wood, to the latest No. 
1020 type stand. 

Also on the back wall are two dis- 
play boards, on one of which are 
mounted samples showing the pro- 
gressive punch press and stamping 
operations of such piece parts as the 
No. 143 type switch hook, the No. 
48 type generator bearing, the trans- 
mitter face plate, the No. 1020 type 
desk stand lug holder, ete. On the 
other board are cross-section displays 
of the No. 1020 type desk stand, the 
No. 25 type repeating coil, the No. 
143 welded magnet type receiver, etc. 
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Right Pergola, Looking Toward Center of Exhibit 


subscriber stations. This is all in op- 
eration, and is arranged to show every 
step in the operation of the circuit, 
from the lifting of the receiver on the 
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Left Pergola, Looking Toward Center of Exhibit 


Underneath these two display 
boards is a long display surface, in 
the center of which is a complete No. 
1 type switchboard circuit, equipped 
with the new automatic ringing, au- 
tomatic listening features, together 
with wiring and equipment for two 


calling station to the answering of the 
called telephone. On either side of 
this circuit display are mounted cen- 
tral battery and magneto type tele- 
phone sets of all standard styles 
grouped together with telephone arms 
and No. 50 type coin collectors. These 


telephones are wired to various types 
of switchboards, located about the 
booth. On another display board at 
the back are mounted No. 1336 type 
mine telephone sets and No. 342 type 
mine signal bells. There is also dis- 
played a complete line of coin col- 
lectors and street boxes. 

At the front of the booth, in the 
center, 1s a glass case containing sam- 
ples of miscellaneous Western Elec- 
tric apparatus and telephone cable, 
and on either side are displayed ped- 
estals of Blue Bell and Red Label dry 
batteries. 

The two street lighting posts shown 
in the picture were furnished by the 
George Cutter Company, of South 
Bend, Indiana. The side arms are 
equipped with 200-watt, type C, 
Western Electric Sunbeam Mazda 
lamps, and the center with 500-watt 
lamps of the same type. The glass- 
ware is of Holophane manufacture. 
All of these companies, as well as 


‘others mentioned later, are manufac- 


turers with the distribution of whose 
products the Western Electrie Com- 
pany is identified. 

On each side of the entrance is a 
Western Electric reel of 200-pair lead 
covered telephone cable. These reels 
are so heavy that in placing them im 
position special supports or rockers 
were necessary to keep them from 
breaking through the floor. 

On the back facade are mounted 

[Continued on page 16] 
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Foods of All Nations on 


Western Electric Ranges 


By C. L. Huyck, San Francisco 


HE palace of food products at the Panama Ex- 
position is characterized by its chief as “the 
_ world’s largest and most modern grocery store,” 
being roughly 400 feet square, with a 150 foot dome, and 
crammed like a horn of plenty with novel and clever 
exhibits of edibles. Its largest display is that made by 
the Sperry Flour Company, an exhibit 8,000 square feet 
in area, Whose tall Ceres tower tops all other booths in 
the building. The Sperry Flour Company’s object has 
been to present completely the various milling, treating 
and cooking operations from the raw grain to the finally- 
prepared cereal or breadfood. A fleet of eleven Western 
Electrie-Hughes ranges and ovens is used for cooking 
and baking, and plays an important part in the success 
of the exhibit. 


There is a three-story flour mill with an ultimate daily 
capacity of 90 barrels or 360 sacks. The mill is built as 
à cross section, so that the unversed spectator may con- 
veniently trace the various stages of milling. The second 
of the three groups of operations is that of testing, and a 
replica of a well-equipped modern laboratory illustrates 
the delicate chemical and physical tests to which the flour 
and cereals are subjected. 


The final phase is that of actual cooking, and, not con- 
tent with customary methods of demonstration so familiar 
to women shoppers and Western Electric heating spe- 
cialists, Mr. Ingels, chief chemist for his company and 
chief designer of its display, has made a spectacular 
feature of it. There are ten booths, known as the Booths 
of All Nations, and each is occupied by a demonstrator 
in a distinctive national costume, who cooks the national 
foods of that particular nation upon Western Electric 
ranges. China, Japan, Russia, Germany, Sweden, Spain, 
France, India and Italy are all represented by fearfully- 
named dishes, though the non-professional breadliners 
seem to find them very palatable. Western Electric sales- 
men can hereafter assure their customers that our electric 
ranges will make satisfactory Bliny-bubliki, Taglerini, 
Kaopin and Pffankeulen without causing burnt-out units 
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Western Electric-Hughes Ranges in Use at the Sperry Flour Com- 
pany’s Exhibit 

or other hot-boxes. But Dixieland’s booth is the most 

popular of all. Future stage revivals of “Uncle Tom” 

may show Aunt Chloe making electrically-cooked hot 

cakes and cornpone. Such current-cakes are hard to 

beat, take it from the writer. 

On account ọf the peculiar demands of these foreign 
dishes, the various ranges and ovens required some nicety 
in selection. Thus the Japanese bread and cakes are thin 
and wafer-like, and an open fire stove, like our No. 17, 
suffices. “Aunt Jemina,” though, needs a large oven 
capacity for her Maryland biscuits. All the pieces are 
finished in white enamel and are kept beautifully neat 
and shining. Many veteran millmen and bakers have 
pronounced Western Electric-Hughes equipment the fin- 
est of its kind they have seen. It is most advantageously 
placed, too, for the clanking flour mill, the vision of shift- 
ing machinery and constant sliding streams of grain and 
flour past the glass gauges, and the vivacity and novel 
features of the demonstration combine to attract day-long 


crowds. 
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° ; i Electric force were asked for. From five to twelve square 
Western Electric Installers Sacrifice Skin for inches of cuticle were removed from the arm of each of 


Fellow Worker 


N. SEARLES, for three years an employee of the 
ə installation department at Los Angeles, and who 
was recently transferred to the Pasadena Home 
Telephone Company, was terribly burned about the face, 
neck, hands, and arms by an explosion of benzine. l 
His face and neck healed rapidly, but the arms, which 
were more deeply burned, refused to heal, and the doc- 
tors decided to resort to skin grafting. Immediately up- 
on learning of this fact many employees of the telephone 
“ompany offered to furnish skin for the operation, while 
the Western Electric installation force volunteered almost 
to a man. 
To provide skin for the left arm, ten of the Western 


the ten men selected, until Searles’ left arm was com- 
pletely covered. 

A week later ten volunteers from the Pasadena Home 
Telephone Company were selected to supply skin for the 
right arm, with the result that both arms are now healing 
rapidly and Searles will soon be entirely recovered. 

The names of the Western Electric men are: D. Bow- 
man; B. A. Collins; R. D. Felt; F. G. King; H. E. Nye; 
J. L. Koch; W. S. Quartermann; Leo Sloan; E. Watry. 

Those from the Home Telephone Company of Pasadena 
are: C. S. Barker; H. Biedebach; F. N. Blick; C. C. Col- 
lins; C. W. Conover; D. J. Barry; Geo. Egan; C. E. 


Goodwin; G. A. Kane; R. M. Leslie. 
—H. R Nasa, General Foreman, Los Angeles. 
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FIG. 1—FROM TUBE TO LUG HOLDER 


“Nosing Around” at Hawthorne 
(1) How the “Punched Lug Holder” Is Made 


F you will look at your desk telephone for a moment 
you will notice that the upright portion narrows 
down into a neck and then terminates in two flat 
vertical ears. A projection or lug on the back of the 
transmitter fits between these ears and is held in place 
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Fig. 2—Swaging Machine 


by a horizontal bolt, about which it turns, permitting you 
to adjust the mouthpiece of your telephone to any con- 
venient position for talking. That neck-piece is called a 
“lug holder” (the name, of course, due to the fact that it 
holds the lug of the transmitter). 

There are a good many possible ways to make that lug 
holder, and the Company tried quite a few of them before 
hitting on the present method. Brass castings were tried 
and given up because the pits or “blow-holes” occurring 
in them made it impossible to obtain a perfect finish on the 
eompleted part. Another method was to make the whole 
piece from a round bar. A third way, used for some time, 
consisted of machining the ears and neck out of pieces 
cut from a specially shaped bar of extruded metal while 
the lower half was made from round stock as before. This 
special bar seen from the end looked hike a side view of 
the lug holder down to the beginning of the flare, except 
that it was somewhat longer so that a screw could be 
formed on the end of the neck. Thirty-six threads were 
cut on this and it was screwed into a 37-thread hole 
tapped in the flared lower portion. When the screw ma- 
chine once put the two pieces together all the king’s 


horses and all the king’s men couldn’t get them apart. 
What is more, you couldn’t find that joint to save your 
hfe after the part was plated or japanned. But the 
plating chemicals could find it, all right. They used to 
sneak in and hibernate for a couple of months until every- 
body had forgotten all about them. Then they would 
crawl out again—and there was another nice job of nickel- 
plating spoiled. 

So now we make the whole lug holder out of a piece of 
brass tubing (‘a,” Fig. 1). The first three machining 
operations are done on swaging machines (Fig. 2). The 
part is annealed (that is, softened by heating) between 
the second and third swaging to prevent the brass froin 
cracking, as the metal hardens during the drawing opera- 
tions, even though it 1s constantly flooded with oil to pre- 
vent excessive heating. “Swaging” sounds very technical, 
but it merely means shaping the tube by blows from two 
die blocks hollowed out to give the desired contour. 
Number 1 machine (Fig. 2) you will notice is open, so 
that you can get an idea of its construction, while num- 
ber 2 machine is set up for operation. The stationary 


Fig. 3—Horizontal Press 


part of the machine contains the die blocks and the ham- 
mering mechanism. The work is held by the plunger 
whose cone-shaped end shows through the side opening in 
the movable portion of the machine. This plunger moves 
forward and shoves the piece between the die blocks, 
where it is hammered into shape. The arrows on “b,” 
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ce" and “d” (Fig. 1) indicate the change in form after 
cach of the three swaging operations. 

The horizontal press (Fig. 3) now comes into service. 
t the upper part of the piece down to the shoulder “e” 
“ig. 1) fits snugly into a die block mounted in the evl- 
lı or to your right at the top of the press. This eylinder 
moves forward, forcing the short collar of the lug holder 
io a die in the left-hand cylinder, bored just large 


Fig. 4—Hammering Machine 


enough to admit it. The collar goes in up to the shoulder, 
which is held by the edge of the hole and doubled back 
until it assumes the shape shown at “e” (Fig. 1). 

What is known as a “hammering machine” (Fig. 4) 
performs the next operation, swaging down the center into 


a small waist (“f,” Fig. 1). Notice the forming dies 
bolted to the jaws of the machine. 

Another annealing is now necessary. 
forming is done by punch presses (Fig. 5). Each step 
involves either shaping or shearing, therefore if you get 
a general idea of how these two operations are performed 
it will not be necessary to describe in detail the action of 
the various presses. l 

A part is shaped in a punch press by squeezing it be- 
tween two metal blocks so made and so arranged that 
when they are brought together the space between their 
working surfaces can only be filled by a piece of the 
shape desired in the finished part. The blocks are forced 
together under sufficient pressure to compel the metal 
between them to assume this shape. 

Shearing is either a perforating or a trimming opera- 
tion. When a part is to be perforated it is supported on 
a block containing a hole of the shape desired. As the 
Jaws of the press close they clamp the piece tightly over 
this opening. A punch shaped to fit the hole is then 


The rest of the 
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foreed down into it, passing through the metal between 
and Shearing out the opening desired. If the part is to 
be trimmed the punch used fits closely around the work- 
Ing edge of the die block. The piece is clamped between 
the die and the upper jaw of the machine while the punch 
descends and shears off the overhanging metal. 

Now to get back to our lug holder. The first punch 
press squares the neck, as shown at the end of the arrow 
in “g” (Fig. 1). The next two machines cut the length- 
wise and transverse slots (“h” and “i,” Fig. 1) necessary 
to permit forming the ears. The fourth press flattens the 
ears out and spreads them apart as shown at “j” (Fig. 
1). The piece is given its last anneal just previous to 
operation “j,” 

The next step (“k,? Fig. 1) is trimming the ears and 
embossing a circular dise on each. After this the bolt 
hole, which you can see at “I,” is punched in the center 
of each dise. Operation “m” is closing the ears and “n” 
is trimming the base of the lug slot, as shown at the arrow 
point. 

No change in form is produced by the next press. It 
simply bumps the ears to smooth out the irregularities 
(“o,” Fig. 1). 

The hole shown at “p,” which is now punched out, 
forms an opening for the wires that go to the transmitter. 
It must first, however, be bent in, so that the wires will 
clear the handle tube, which slips on over the collar of the 
lug holder. This bending is shown at “q.” 


Fig. 5—Punch Press 


Then these two small holes (“r,” Fig. 1) are perforated 


in the terminal seat. They are the screw holes through 
which the lug holder is fastened to the strip carrying the 


springs and terminal screws. . | 
An opening must also be provided for the switchhook 
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(the hook on which you hang your receiver), so a slot is 
sheared out for that (‘‘s,” Fig. 1). | 

The final step in the forming is this little lump (“t”) 
punched out just below the shoulder. It is called the 
“location pin,” and on the finished telephone it rests in a 
short slot cut in the handle tube. Its purpose is to pre- 
vent the lug holder, switchhook and terminal strip from 
turning relatively to the handle, which would cause the 
switchhook to bind. 
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To the layman it might seem that these numerous opera- 
tions would run up the manufacturing cost to a prohib- 
itive figure, but a punch press works: Bing /—(rumble) 
bung/—(rumble)—bing/—(rumble)—bing/—four pieces 
done; so the process is not as costly as it appears at first 
sight. 

The finishing, of course, is extra and involves some 
dozen other interesting operations, but that, as Kipling 
says, is another story. 


Annual Report of the Bell System 


HE annual report of the directors of the American 

Telephone & Telegraph Company to its stockholders, 

for the year ending December 31, 1914, is of inter- 

est to all of us as employees of the Western Electric Com- 

pany, which is part of the Bell System; it is of direct. 

interest to Western Electric employees who purchased 

shares of A. T. & T. stock under the recent Stock Pur- 

chase Plan. The News gives below a brief summary of 

a few of the more important points covered in the report. 

Subscriber Stations 

At the end of 1914 the number of subscriber stations 

that constituted the Bell System in the United States was 

8,648,993, an increase of 515,976, including 168,177 con- 
necting stations. 


Total Lines 
The Bell telephone toll lines of the United States now 


reach 70,000 places, from substantially all of which mes- 

sages can be telephoned to the nearest telegraph office. 

The extent of the system is best realized by comparison 

with less than 60,000 post offices, 60,000 railroad stations 

and regular telegraph offices at about 25,000 places. 
Wire Mileage 

The total mileage of wire in use for exchange and toll 
service was 17,475,594 miles, of which 1,364,583 were 
added during the year. 

Trafhe 

Ineluding the traffic over the long-distance lines, but 
not including connecting companies, the daily average of 
toll connections was about 799,000, and of exchange con- 
nections about 27,049,000; the total daily average for 1914 
reaching 27,848,000, or at the rate of about 8,967,000,000 
per year. 

Revenue 

The gross revenue in 1914 of the Bell System—not in- 
eluding the connected independent companies—was $226,- 
000,000; an increase of over $10,000,000 over 1913. The 
net earnings for the year were $40,557,977.29, approxi- 
mately the same as in the previous year. 

The Western Electric Company 

The report contains an interesting reference to the 
Western Electric Company, in which the relation of this 
Company to the rest of the Bell System is clearly defined. 
the passage is as follows: 

“As early as 1880 it was recognized as important that 
an ample source of supply of approved apparatus should 
be provided for the operating companies, and a contract 
was made with the Western Electric Company by virtue 
of which operating experience and manufacturing exper- 
ience were brought into co-operation, under the super- 
vision of our engineering forees to provide standard 
apparatus. The apparatus was largely covered by patents 


and its sale was limited to the Bell Telephone System. 
The operating companies were, and remained, free to buy 
of the Western Electric Company or elsewhere as seemed 
to them most desirable. 

“When at a later period our plans involved connecting 
with rural companies, it became advisable that they also 
should have standard apparatus, and all restrictions as to 
sales by the Western Electric Company were removed. 

“In the evolution of the business the Western Electric 
Company became also a source of supply of other mate- 
rials not manufactured by it, and about fifteen years ago 
at the suggestion of one of the operating companies an 
arrangement was worked out by the Western Electric 
Company under which it assumed the relation of purchas- 
ing agent and storekeeper. This arrangement was adopted 
one by one by the other associated companies and by this 
Company for its Long Distance Lines Department; and 
at the present time as a result, the Western Electric 
Company is the purchasing agent and storekeeper of the 
entire Bell System. 

“The contract defining this relation has been investi- 
gated by public commissions, and not one has found it 
other than a desirable arrangement. 

“This contract as drawn is so liberal as to the power 
to make exceptions and to cancel that in effect it is hardly 
more than a codified routine. 

“Thus as a natural evolution and because the relation 
is advantageous to all the parties, the Western Electric 
Company has become the manufacturing, purchasing and 
supply department of the Bell System. In both efficiency 
and economy the value of the relation to the system is 
enormous.” 

Holding of Stock 

The figures given in this section of the report show in 
a striking manner how widely distributed are the shares. 

The number of shareholders on December 31, 1914, was 
59,415. Of these, only 7,067 held 100 shares or more of 
stock. Fifty-two thousand, three hundred and thirty- 
eight of the stockholders held less than 100 shares each: 
39,330 held 25 shares or less each. 

A majority of the company’s shareholders are women. 
Less than 4% of the stock is held in Europe. 

Under the new Stock Purchase Plan, whereby emplovees 
of the Bell System and of the Western Electric Company 
were enabled to purchase shares of stock on instalments, 
over 30,000 employees took shares. 

Counting these 30,000 employees and also those persons 
whose stock is held for them in investment trusts and 
the like, there are undoubtedly more than 100,000 actual 
owners of stock in the A. T. & T. Company. 
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The Five-Acre Relief Map of the Panama Canal is Encircled by 
a Moving Platform, Accommodating Over 1,000 People at a Time. 
As it Slowly Revolves, Direct Connection is Made to a Series of 
Phonograph Records that Whisper into Your Ear, by Means of a 
Special Western Electric Telephone System, an Account of What- 


ever You are Passing. 


A Remarkably Realistic Panorama in the Santa Fe’s Exhibit. 
The Foreground is Built Up of Rocks, Trees, and Grasses, Actually 
Brought from the Grand Ganyon, and Merges Imperceptibly into the 
Painted “Wings” of the Background. The Illusion is Perfect, Com- 
pressing 30 Miles into 30 Feet. All Lighting Effects Made with 

Western Electric Sunbeam Mazda Lamps. 


Western Electric Products in “The Zone” 
- By C. L. Huyck, San Francisco 5 


HE Zone, as the 
amusement section 
of the Panama- 
Pacific International 
Exposition is officially 
designated—as a tribute 
to the Canal to which it 
owes its existence—cor- ġ f 
responds to Chicago’s 
Midway Plaisance and 
The Pike at St. Louis. 
A great fair without 
such a section would be 
no more complete than 
a circus without side- 
shows and clowns. At 
San Francisco you can 
satisfy your desires for 
entertainment some- 
where between the 
Aeroscope cage, 265 
feet in the air, and the 
Submarines, which dive 
: presumably) into the depths of the sea. 
Never before have such elaborate prepar- 
ations been made to amuse, and thrill, and 
instruct. Long-haired inventors have pro- 
duced miles of blue-prints, which a small 
army of carpenters, plasterers, and painters 
have translated into wood, “staff,” and 
paint. Hard-headed business men have 
sunk millions in the Zone’s two hundred and 
fiftv-odd attractions and expect to draw out 
more millions. The result is the weirdest, 
most novel and paradoxical thoroughfare in 
the world, for you peep over Chinese pago- 
das into Old Ireland, and can journev 
through Antarctic bergs to Samoan palms 
within five minutes. 


Electricity is the indispensable servant of all these 
Zone attractions, just as it is in the greater and grander 


Cie Lad 
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Western Electric Sunbeam Mazda Lamps. 
is 90 Feet Tall, and is Adorned with 1,200 Mazda Lamps. 


The Chinese Theatre and its Tall Pagoda, with a Portion of Toyland’s 
Fantastic Skyline in the Left Background. Toyland is Illuminated by 50,000 


C. L. Huyck 


i 
> we! 


The Lady, Known as Little Eva, 


exposition beyond, 
whose domes and towers 
gleam in the distance. 
All the clever and real- 
istic illusions are ac- 
complished by electri- 
city, which also per- 
forms its customary 
daily toil of rotating, 
lighting, and pulling, in 
thousands of ingenious 
ways. The electrical 
worker deserves his 
place in the Tower of 
Jewels, where all can 
see him as he appeared 
during those last stren- 
uous weeks preceding 
the opening; in heroic 
bronze, say, his hands 
full of lamps, coils of 
wire hung about his 
shoulders, and his frame 
outlined in his favorite cleat receptacles. 

The Western Electric Company supplied 
the electrical material used in most of the 
largest and finest shows. Toyland, that fan- 
tastic creation of the one and only Fred- 
erick Thompson, required nearly 50,000 
Western Electric lamps alone, as Sunbeam 
Brown had to tell dozens of other urgent 
customers. Yellowstone cliffs and Grand 
Canon depths alike have Western Electric 
sunsets and moonrises; our knobs and sock- 
ets and wire are the humble instruments of 
Dayton Floods and Old Faithful Geysers, 
and Alligator Joe’s spiny monsters blink in 
unaccustomed Mazda rays. And at night, 
like a huge derrick of fire, the tall Aeroscope 


looms up against the sky, its steel sides outlined with 
Western Electric Sunbeam Mazdas. 


Western Electric Products in Use at San Francisco Fair 


The Aeroscope, 
San Francisco’s 
Substitute for the 
Ferris Wheel, Out- 
lined with Western 


Electric Sunbeam 
Mazda Lamps. 
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Western Electric Generators and Switchboard Installed as Part of the 
Standard Gas Engine Company’s Exhibit 
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Western bho re 


U. S. Bureau of Mines Rescue Crew in Their Daily Demonstration, Using Western Electric Interphone in Use at the 
Western Electric Mine Rescue Set. Westinghouse Company's Exhibit 
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“You See Them Everywhere” U. S. Mine Rescue Auto, With Western Electric Apparatus 
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GOSS ISE CORRESPONDENT 


dertook to make a thorough examination of the exhibits 
in this Machinery Palace. As I never permit myself to 


San Francisco 
C. L. Huyck, Correspondent 


do anything in a slurring or slipshod sort of way, I made 
First of all, 
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The Flying Dutch- 


: '- careful preparation for this vast expedition. 
man, and Jules Verne’s 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DIVISION OF CONCESSIONS AND 
ADMISSIONS 
Department of Admissions 
(Pre-Exposition Period) 


PRESS PERMIT slo 


hero of ‘‘Around the 
World in 80 Days,” 
are pikers beside Mr. 
Berry, who ‘‘did’’ the 
Zone on February 20, 
visited the Seattle and 
Portland houses and 
returned to San Fran- 
cisco, set out again to 
the sales managers’ 
conference in Chicago, 
and wound up at the 
jobbers’ outing at Del 
Monte, all within a 
month’s time. 


E "u T A O O et‘ 


Name C,..u,.uyck....... 


Publicationestern Elecyric LEbs 


CHY Ben Eg eines neon State Calif 
When approved by the Director of 
the Division of Exploitation and ac 

eeptance of conditions on back 
lu ink by thag ag, whom 
: . ae gvod for 

includine 


signed 


issued, 


This is the Open Se- 
same furnished your 
own NEWS correspond- 
ent, giving him access 


PEY 
Chief, Department of Admissions 


Countergigned: 
Ea A bir fee 


| Official issuing this Permit. to the Exposition 
— grounds during the 


last few weeks of the 
construction period, 
when even opulent road salesmen were forbidden. Truly, 
the pen is mightier than the expense account. 
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SOME VITAL FACTS 
To the Editor of the News: 

Sir:—It has occurred to us at San Francisco that read- 
ers of the News might be interested in hearing a few im- 
portant facts concerning our great fair—facts which are 
not to be found in any news journals or other publication 
at large, 
ihn recounting a casual trip through the fair 
: urnds and palaces, I will unfold a brief sketch of Ma- 
| n reas Pla largest and most imposing structure 
nearly eet This building covers a plot of ground 
Ri se Er of the Louisiana Purchase. It is bounded 
iiia Bay xy the Golden Gate, on the east by San Fran- 
thee A on oe south by the ‘temperate zone, and on 
say that by the mighty Pacifie. You will gasp when I 
build ‘i In its construction enough nails were used to 

h e whole thing over again in sixty days. 
Pa as ipae is something extraordinary in point of 
infinity. ne saa acreage. The aisles seem to run into 
Even A tie the total length amounts to something like 
oh: rn pairs of shoes and a 100-dollar bill from a 
hiropodist, 


ne day. feel; 
day, feeling unusually bold and adventurous, I un- 


I hired two messenger 
boys to assist me in 
earrying refreshments, 
food, smelling salts, 
extra footwear, field 
glasses, tape measures 
and other scientifie in- 
struments. 

I confess my mental 
agitation reached its 
climax when I stood 
before the buttonhook 
booth. I bared my 
head in respectful awe 
to this simple tool for 
the shoe, and I hope 
all visitors will follow 
my example by observ- 
ing this little mark of 
esteem and veneration. 
Although there are 
millions of — people 
throughout the civil- 
ized world who make 


Five of San Francisco’s Crew Sitting 
Around the Big Phone at the Western 
Electric Exhibit. They are (left to 


daily Mae of button- right): Denny (student); Hopkins 
hooks, it has never (student); Kent; Mackie; Strauss 
received the proper 


recognition due it. The attendant at this booth was very 
courteous and took great pains in explaining the evolu- 
tion of his subject. A cursory examination of the button- 
hook was sufficient to enable me to sketch a likeness in 
my memorandum book. 

From the buttonhook booth I passed along until a large 
sign in front of the saw booth arrested my attention. 
The letters read: ‘‘Closed for Today.” ‘*‘Ripsaw No. 2 
cutting a wisdom tooth. I. Saw, C. Saw, exhibitors.” I 
was told that this intellectual growth on a saw was rare. 
I should like to witness such a spectacle. 

I inspected other marvels of science and invention, but 
this abbreviated space does not permit me to tell about 
them. One ineonceivably complex piece of machinery, 
however, stands out alone in my memory—the new San 
Francisco Examiner color press. A few remarks concern- 
ing it might strike a recipient ear. 

Being quite unable to comprehend the multiplicity of 
movements and the almost human performance of this 
machine, I called one of the attendants to my side and 
said, ‘‘Are you one of the mechanics who runs this press’’ 

‘Yes, sir: I am the master mechanic here.”’ 

‘Then you understand this machine thoroughly ?”’ 

Yeg Bin 

‘Well, then, I should like it explained to me.” 
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He said: ‘‘The cylindrical rollers which you see spin- 
ning around just above the main crank-shaft rotate in 
synchronism with the sliding gear on the eccentric. This 
accelerates the carboard feed, and the traveling paper un- 
ravels itself onto the ink presses in the starboard drum. 
The hubs of the hubs of the front pinion are in absolute 
alignment with the creasing chamber, thus permitting the 
lateral movement of the color plates to fluctuate under 
the hexagonal asteroid. This in turn reduces the col- 
lateral expansion in the heating chamber, enabling the 
paper to retain its crispness as it passes the zenith. The 
jigger which protrudes above the stabilizer controls the 
axle of the dingbat I mentioned a while ago. The energy 
liberated by this tremendous pressure forces the stamp 
pads to reciprocate a bilateral motion, thus pulling the 
color scheme from the vacuum. As soon as this takes 
place the dump rollers revolve at a tremendous speed, 
feeding the finished paper into the baskets.’’ 

I took a pull at the smelling salts, and said: ‘‘ Will you 
kindly go through that again? I didn’t catch the last 
part of it.’’ 

Again he recited the fearful story and I listened atten- 
tively. I did not get it all the second time, nor the third, 
nor the fourth, so I gave the man $4 and he wrote it out 
for me. I shall never forget his patience and his effort 
to make me understand. Yours truly, 

E. R. Murray. 


Boston 
D. A. Chase, Correspondent 


The first annual dance of the Boston Western Electric 
Club was held on Thursday evening, April 8, at Conven- 
tion Hall. It proved to be as delightful a party as one 
could wish to attend, over 300 of the Boston employees 
and their friends being present. Entertaining musical 
numbers, a ‘‘movie’’ show and a most skillfully executed 
Highland fling by Miss Nellie Ferguson, in native cos- 
tume, were added attractions. 

Every real dance has guests from afar, and we were 
honored by the attendance of Miss Micky from the Phila- 
delphia organization and J. Doherty of the Providence 
house. 


FROM THE BOSTON GIRLS 


Notwithstanding our resolve to maintain a cold and 
stony silence (for reasons familiar to the Editorial Board), 
still, being truly feminine, we must comment on the ver- 
satility of our old friend, W. A. Wolff, of the advertising 
department. Already we had awarded to W. A. W. first 
honors as a poet and story writer, but, on reading in the 
April News an account of the General Sales Committee’s 
annual banquet, at which Mr. Wolff rendered songs, our 
mental ejaculation was, ‘‘What next!”’ E. M.T. 
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Chicago, your manner 
Anent that manner 

Bestirs us with envy, 

And sad is our lay! 

When we become weary 

And all the world’s dreary— 
It’s no fun to lis? 


To a graphophone play. E. M.T. 
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New York 


R. E. Webster, Correspondent 


WEST AND EAST 

(A Dum-dum Boomerang.) 
In last month’s NEws, on page eighteen, 
A Western lay you all have seen, 
Which plainly shows, to say the least. 
Some folks are jealous of the East. 


And though it scarcely made us smile, 
To pass it by is not our style; 

We have no love for man or beast 

Who breathes one word against our East. 


We feel that they have lost their stride 
In painting dear old Riverside. 

Upon this drive, with happy mien 

We never walk—we limousine. 
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Some things they say are true, in part: 
"Twas in the West W. E. did start, 
And our officials once were there. 

But now their offices are—where ? 


But listen, will ye, of the plain? 
To catch the East you'll try in vain; 
For though you work, and toil, and grind. 
You’ll always be one hour behind. 
G. B. H. 


NEW YORK WESTERN ELECTRIC TOURNAMENT 
PRIZE WINNERS 


Teams. 
Tolai 
W. L. % Pm. 
lst Team Prize—Circuit Laboratory ........ 37T 5 880 33,780 
2d Team Prize—Apparatus Design ......... 32 10 .761 33, ‘606 
3d Team Prize—Semi-Automatic Development 31 11 .738 32.52: 
Prize for High Team Individual Game—Semi-Automatic De- 
VElOPMONG. ada D Ta pawl Buses OE vee eho Moke wee 
Prize for High Tcam, Three Games One Niqht—Cireuit Labo- 
E A ioc ie E EE E E Pome ha. ous Rider waren eeoe 
Pins. Games 
lst Prize—W. L. Filer (C. L.).............0.. 173 21/42 4: 
2d Prize—E. W. Le Compte (C. L.).......... 171 21/42 4: 
3d Prize—C. D. Dusheck (S. A.)............. 170 9/41 4: 
4th Prize—S, C. Miller (A. D.)............... 170 1/39 ag 
5th Prize—A, W. Lawrence (A. D.)........... 165 4/42 £ 
6th Prize—R. R. Ireland (A. D.)............. 164 24/36 af 
ith Prize—J. A. H. Colgan (T.8.)............ 162 41/42 42 
Sth Prize—A. B. Sperry (S. A.)...........00- 159 26/39 3% 
Prize for High Individual Game—J. P. Lally (N. Y. 8.)...... 230 


Prize for Hiah Three Games One Night—C. D. Dusheck (S. A.) 64° 
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“It was a sweet victory,’’ said our picked bowling team, 
as they left the New York Telephone Club on the night of 
April 7th. For the Western Electric team had just taken 
the first two games out of three bowled from a picked 
New York Telephone Company team. And we beat them 
not only two out of three games, but also on total pins. 
Other houses take notice of the following: 


TAURI: na an eo iES kes Oa eae 882 966 
TO) TONEY rinni cd Min ataie adaware ed Sa OR 2,650 
Western Electric Company. 

OEE Wick We EA e EN ET 860 984 887 
Tol pisie aa n a aa A 2,731 
Dallas 


O. T. Hazelton, Correspondent 
The finishing touches to our Houston building have 
just been made, the yard having been graded, fence built 
and sign placed on the building this month. 
We made our move from the old location in Houston 
just prior to January 1st and took our inventory in the 


The New Houston Warehouse 


new building. The building is located at 100-104 Jack- 
son Street, six blocks from the business center of Houston, 
and on a direct car line to Main Street. It was built for 
the Western Electric Co. and designed with many con- 
vemences and with arrangements which facilitate to the 
last detail the handling of our merchandise. 

_ The moving occupied one week’s time and not a break 
in business was made; in fact not a telephone call was 
missed, and our business is now being handled with three 
men and a girl in the stores department, namely, Messrs. 
Caldwell, Schimelpfenig and Ellis, and their stenogra- 


pher. Messrs. Hess, Hamm and Nicholson represent the 
sales department. 


Minneapolis 
R. F. Geeseka, Correspondent 
W: \y E n $ e 
ANTED—By Sales Manager, Minneapolis, excess indi- 
cators for salesmen’s expense accounts. 


What has happened to the Dallas girls’ walking club? 


Did the censor suppress the news? 
Nope.—Crn sor, 


ne of the washing machine inquiries recently received 
| Beapolis was referred to a local agent, who came 


i hai information that the person supposed to 

ti las the Inquiry had been dead for several years. 

i ene Specialist suggests that, inasmuch as H. R. King 

ohit yet guaranteed the machine to wash away sins, 
etter not go after the prospect. 


Atlanta 


O. Whitmire, Correspondent 


HEART-TO-HEART TALKS. 

San Francisco, that was fine service you gave the trans- 
continental line in the Humboldt Sink country (see last 
month’s News) ; but we have a service department in At- 
lanta that can beat it, as the following quotation from one 
of our letters to a customer will bear out: 

‘We take great pleasure in advising you that your 
valued order of the 21st instant went forward via express 
prepaid from Atlanta on the 19th,’’ ete. 

We are still apologizing for shipping that order before 
it was received. 

Yes, Kansas City, we can guess which neighboring house 
kept you from getting the blue ribbon offered by the West- 
ern Electric Thrift Society for taking so much A. T. & T. 


stock. We have a student that was at Chicago once. 
Wrong again,—Eb. 


Chicago, we are sorry your name didn’t appear under 
the ‘‘Best Star Orders of Interest’’ last month, especially 
after we spent so much time in drawing that cartoon 
shown in the April issue. 0. W. 


— — — CUT 


ATLANTA’S SHOW WINDOW. 

The accompanying illustration shows the window dis- 
play at our retail store. We wish to call particular atten- 
tion to the snake on top of the piece of plate glass mounted 
on a low stand in the center of the window. 

From all outward appearances this is a real, live, green 
snake, which runs around, across, and in all directions, 


A Novel Window Display, Atlanta 


pointing to the various advertisements beneath the glass. 
It is the talk of the town, and the photographer had a 
hard time getting the crowds to stand back long enough 
for him to make the picture. 

And how do we put life into that wooden snake, half 
covered with thin sheet iron? We ‘‘do it electrically,’’ of 
course, because we are a member of the Society for Elec- 
trical Development. In the box supporting the glass is a 
sewing machine motor, spinning a piece of small shaft- 
ing between four horseshoe magnets in order to magnetize 
it. This piece of shafting extends through a hole in the 
center of the glass for about three-sixteenths of an inch, 
which is the thickness of the snake—and it is something 
wonderful to watch the results. 0. W. 
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GENTLEMEN — 
ie WE CAN AVOID IN- 
"4 LIVENTORY_ DIFFER 
ENCES BY DOING 
AWAY WITH THE 
INVENTORIES 


MANAGERS AND be 
SALESMANAGERS 


CONFERENCE 
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Recent Events at Chicago 


Chicago 
H. L. Grant, Correspondent 
BEFORE AND AFTER. 
I used to want our working hours 
To start at 10:15, 
With quitting time at 4 o’clock, 
And two hours’ lunch between. 


I used to welcome every chance 
To kill a little time, 

And thought the man who liked to work 
Was just a common lime. 


But now our time is all too short— 
I’d like to start at 8. 

With thirty minutes off for lunch, 
And ‘‘doeck ’em when they’re late.” 


I may not be an officer— 
I only punch a clock; 
But this is how it strikes me since 
I bought those shares of stock. 
W. M. G. 


Boy from Purchasing Department (with a requisition) 
—‘Say, how do you classify a traveling nut?” 

Accountant—‘‘ Well, sometimes it is sales expense, but 
in this case, seeing it is to be used in fixing the elevator, 
we will call it warehouse expense.” R. F. Y. 


THE PINNACLE OF THRIFT. 

A supplier recently sent us an invoice with bill of lad- 
ing attached. As required by law, the bill of lading was 
stamped with a one-cent revenue stamp. But the supplier 
had added to his invoice one cent to cover the cost of the 
stamp. 


This economy was more than equaled some years ago 
by a customer who regularly deducted from the amount 
of his remittance the two cents he paid for the postage 
stamp. E. R.G. 


WHY NOT PARCEL POST? 
Indianapolis’ telegram read: ‘‘Ship by express one car 
northern white cedar poles—25 ft. 5-inch tops.’’ 
J. J. R. 


Omaha 


W. E. Burroughs, Correspondent 
The 1915 season of the Telephone Bowling League has 
just closed, with our team firmly planted in third place 
with a percentage of .630. 
The following are the averages for the season: Shields. 
172; Miller, 158; Zadina, 158; Shearer, 150; Bragonier. 
149. 


WHO’S WHO AT OMAHA. 


Who drives away the darkness and makes it light as day? 

Who scatters little ‘‘Sunbeams’’ as he travels on his way? 

Who makes old ‘‘ Sol’? stick on the job from early morn ‘til night! 
Our hustling Sunbeam salesman. His name? Just plain Van Shaik. 
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Some of Omaha’s Fair Ones, Who Upheld Our Reputation 
in the Ladies’ Bowling Contests 
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Kansas City 
C. L. Wells, Correspondent 


The following is an extract from a letter received from 
Prof. George C. Schaad of the University of Kansas, re- 
ferring to District Manager Uhrig’s recent address before 
the engineering students of the university : 


We were very glad indeed to have Mr. Uhrig as our guest, and 
his paper was very well received. Mr. Uhrig used the excellent col- 
lection of slides with which he illustrates his lecture, ‘‘From the 
Raw Material to the Finished Product,’’ which collection you may 
have seen, and I hope that you have heard that talk, as it is a very 
good one, indeed. 


You will also be interested to know that Mr. Uhrig addressed 
our freshmen engineers during the latter part of January, and this 
talk was given with the idea of presenting to the men the various 
fields of activity open to engineering graduates and giving further 
details regarding the particular field of telephony. It is needless 
to say that Mr. Uhrig's talk was a very valuable one, and he 
presented the material in a very interesting manner. We certainly 
appreciate the time and effort that Mr. Uhrig has been willing to 
give to us. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) 


GEO. C. SCHAAD. 


Here is the Blue Bell Team, Winner of J. E. Pebley 
Kansas City’s Bowling Tournament. They Individual Prize 
are, left to right: Messrs. Buchanan, Spo- Winner. Scores: 


lander, Conrad, De Forest (Captain), and 
Laufenburg 


242 for Ten Frames 
and 594 for Thirty. 


Denver 
Miss M. Cassedy, Correspondent 


Mr. Argabright, our stores manager, has discontinued 
signing his name to day and night letters—in which no 
coding is allowed—as invariably they are returned to 
have the ‘code word’’ eliminated. 

A blank signed check was recently received from the 
treasurer of a rural telephone company, with a letter 
reading as follows: ‘‘Fill in the amount of my indebted- 
ness on enclosed signed check and cash same.”’ 

Bet none of Omaha’s customers ever did this. 


Pittsburgh 


W. A. Wayman, Correspondent 
How’s this for a model complaint ? 


"Am sending you telephone to be repaired. It has not 
heen in use for several years, but the time has come when 
I will need it. | 

“Symptoms: Cold morning, no fire in room where tele- 
phone is, and ’phone refuses to work. People go to a 
neighbor’s, call me up and tell me ’phone is out of order. 
I get there about 10 a. m., after room has been warmed up, 
and telephone works all right. 

“Diagnosis: (Do not know whether correct or not) 


Broken wire in coil, or somewhere, which contracts when 
cold, causing wire to separate. When temperature rises 
wire expands enough for ends to touch.’’ 


We are strong for reciprocity, and work it to the limit. 
But isn't it going too far when a salesman asks our help 
in getting a casket company’s business on a reciprocity 
basis ? 


Philadelphia 


L. R. Browne, Correspondent 


The spring activities of the Western Electric Club are 
well under way. On April 9th the women members of the 
club attended the performance of ‘‘Paradise Prison” by 
the Mask and Wig Club of the University of Pennsylvania. 


It is rarely that one gets more than he asks for on this 
mundane sphere. Our esteemed editors, however, were 
unusually kind to Philadelphia in April, and handed us 
about 100 more copies of the News than we usually get. 
Thanks. Apparently, they were trying to placate us for 


having cut down on space allotted. 
Why the chip on the clavicle?—Eb. 


On the evening of March 25th, in Grand Fraternity 
Hall, the Western Electric Club of Philadelphia held one 
of its most successful meetings. Practically all of the 
club members were present. 

After the regular business meeting Mr. Kennedy read 
a paper on the Hawthorne plant. This paper is one of 
a series gotten out by the Advertising Department and 
was illustrated by stereopticon views. Because of his 
long experience at Hawthorne, Mr. Kennedy was able to 
amplify this lecture, and it proved exceedingly interesting 
and instructive. The paper described and the pictures 
showed in detail many things which employees who have 
not been fortunate enough to make a trip to Hawthorne 
found keenly interesting. The various labor-saving de- 
vices and merchandise methods in the warehouse at Haw- 
thorne were minutely described. Mr. Kennedy also 
showed the methods used in the manufacture of lead- 
covered cable. 

Later in the evening an entertainment was given by 
various members of the club. Music was furnished by 
the Western Electric Orchestra. One of the hits of the 
evening was the singing of ‘‘A Perfect Day” by C. M. 
Wiest, with violin obligato by T. H. Morgan. Others who 
contributed to the success of the entertainment were H. 
E. Hoffman, Leo F. Harrington and Robert Dunlap. 


A bowling league, formed from members of our ath- 
letic association, also had a successful season, the race for 
first place ending in a tie between the Switchboard team 
and the Accounting team. The Switchboard, however, 
‘“Willardized” the Accounting in the play-off, winning by 
a smal] margin. 

Prizes offered at the beginning of the season were won 
as follows: 

First, High Three Games, Individual Seore—Barnwell, 
099. 

Second, High Three Games, Individual Seore—Tewes, 
p92. 

High Single Game, Individual Score—Segelken, 254. 
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Los Angeles 


F. E. McKeever, Correspondent 
WE'VE MOVED. 


Please notice that our address is now ‘‘Corner of Eighth 
and Santee streets, Los Angeles.” We are in our brand- 
new building, and we’re very proud of it. We’ll show 
you a picture of it in next month’s News. 

Our old building is at present being used for a worthy 
cause. The sign on the front reads: ‘‘Free Soup FHouse.’’ 


Everyone remembers what the old black mammy told 
her pickaninny after thrashing him for stealing a water- 
melon: ‘‘Doan you steal no watermelons no more; but if 
you do for Lawd’s sake steal a ripe one.”’ 

The city of Long Beach, near here, also has some dis- 
criminating thieves. Some of its ambitious youths are 
stealing Western Electric receivers off of apartment house 
vestibule sets for their private wireless outfits, but they 
pass up all other makes. W. B.T. 


oe e a a a 


Seattle 
F. N. Cooley, Correspondent 


Since the arrival of our new stores manager, Mr. Mich- 
ener, his activities have been so strenuous in getting the 
stores department in smooth running order that your cor- 
respondent consulted a local moving picture company with 
the idea of securing a film showing a portion of a busy 
day. However, they tell us that it would not develop 
properly on account of the action having entirely too 
much speed. 


Richmond 


W. Lancaster, Correspondent 
GOOD SERVICE AFTER A SEVERE SNOWSTORM 


For a time, at least, 
our benevolent South- 
land had not expected 
to find it necessary to 
throw another stick o’ 
wood on the fire. The 
smiles of Spring had 
spread beneficently 
over all. The Boeck 
signs were rampant; 
Lynnhavens were sing- 
ing their swan song; 
the note of the blue- 
bird was heard; the 
note for the blue suit 
negotiated. All nature 
was benign. 

But the night before 
Easter changed all 
that. Easter day there 
were furs, flannels and 
flurries. We had been 
treated like a step- 
child. Our god-mother was not only cold, but she was 
cruel. Snow to a depth greater than we had had all win- 
ter covered the ground. 

The snow wrecked many a mile of power, light and 


The Snow Disappeared, But the 
Damage Didn't 


telephone lines, while we reaped rich retribution from 
our offending oracle. Incidentally, we added to our repu- 
tation for prompt shipments, skillful engineering service 
and fair prices. 

One of the characteristics of the storm was the almost 
magical disappearance of the snow. The second day after 
the storm there was scarcely any to be seen, except in a 
few corners, where it had crept like a bashful lover. 

Easter smiled up her flannel sleeve; Richmond smiled 
and worked like sixty. 


Cleveland 


E. W. Shepard, Correspondent 
RAPID RETAIL REPARTEE. 


Now, you have seen a ‘‘Sunbeam Smile,’’ but if you 
haven ’t heard a lamp laugh, listen to this: Just before 
Easter a young woman entered the store and said: ‘‘Mr. 
Parkinson, why don’t you have some Easter flowers in 
the window ?’’ 

Without pausing even for breath, Parky replied: ‘‘I 
did the best I could. You’ll find bulbs there.’’ 


George F. Bertke, formerly of our Cincinnati house, has 
been transferred to Cleveland and is now getting the or- 
ders in the western part of the State, his headquarters 
being at Toledo. 


OUR NEW LOCATION. 


On March 27th and 28th the Cleveland house moved 
from 726 Prospect avenue to 415 Huron road. Now. 
everybody wait until we get our Sunday clothes on, and 
we'll have our picture taken for one of the later issues. 

Wm. H. ScHEERER. 


St. Louis 
F. W. Cherry, Correspondent 


The ambition of our Missouri salesman, E. P. McGrath. 
is immense. Recently he came walking into the office with 
a prospective customer who was thinking in a very leis- 
urely way of buying equipment for a light plant. After 
they had been around for three or four days, the customer 
complained one morning of having had a pain in his foot 
during the night. ‘‘Why,’’ he said, ‘‘it hurt so badly 
that I had to get up about 3 a. m. and take off my shoe.” 


We feel that Kansas City’s reference, in the April NEWS. 
to the Western Electric Thrift Society is meant for us. 
We were only entitled to 191 shares of A. T. & T. stock, 
but our realization was 33 per cent. As usual, we are 
just a little bit ahead. 


Cincinnati 
L. W. De Pue, Correspondent 


A novel inter-city bowling match was rolled between 
Columbus, Cleveland, and Cincinnati on March 18th. 
Through the courtesy of the A. T. & T. and Western 
Union companies a telegraph circuit was run direct to 
the alleys, where the scores were interchanged at the 
finish of each frame. The trophy, a silver cup, was won 
by Columbus with a total of 2,765 pins, Cleveland being 
second with 2,484, and Cincinnati third, with 2,398. 


General Sales Department 
W. A. Wolff, Correspondent 

Our l’] Artha Kingman, installer-in-chief of Western 
Electric exhibits everywhere, has become a regular Bur- 
ton Holmeser. Arthur entertained the general sales com- 
mittee at its fortnightly luncheon with an illustrated talk 
on the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, using a 
buneh of very fine lantern slides that he had talked out 
of somebody or other. Great little talker is Arthur. Ask 
the poor girls who have to transcribe his records. 


Several of the girls around the building have told us 
that they know how to make “baked Alaska,” and could 
like Mare Antony Curran well enough to consider the 
offer he made in this column in last month’s News. 
Names furnished on application, Mare. 


F. J. H. Price, manager of the B. F. Sturtevant Com- 
pany’s vacuum cleaner department and known to many of 
us around the circuit, became so imbued with the war 
fever, while on a business trip to Canada, his native 
country, that he enlisted in the 42nd Royal Highlanders 
of Montreal. He is now in the training camp and expects 
to go to the front with his regiment in two or three 
months. His colleagues at Hyde Park presented him 
with valuable gifts on the day of his departure for camp. 


We are not quite certain whether or not Chicago’s car- 
toonist had us in mind last month, but if he had, we 
merely rise to remark that when we walk on Riverside 
Drive, we do not walk alone; and that when we walk 
with some one else we prefer the moonlight. We also take 
the bands off our cigars, thus allowing those who come 
near to judge of the quality by the aroma. 


That little remark about Art Kingman being a great 
talker is hereby taken back. Harry Wetzelberger, who 
tres to look like Jack Barrymore, sits back of us now. 
We hereby tender him the medal as champion local and 
long distance phonograph dictator. 


Í| NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS | 


Fg; Some Items of Interest from the General Departments | oa y 


General Merchandise Department 
J. H. Hellweg, Correspondent 

The Gamma Mu Delta Club, that is to say the girls of 
the General Merchandise Department, gave their first 
semi-occasional entertainment in the shape of a minstrel 
show and dance on the evening of St. Patrick’s day, 
April 17th,* at the McCormick Club House. This proved 
by all odds to be the most notable function of the Lenten 
season in the vicinity of Halsted Street and Blue Island 
Avenue. The program handed out by the “dusky dames” 
was unique and exceptionally generous, as the hall in 
which the show was held possessed such acoustic proper- 
ties that a beautiful, resounding echo accompanied each 
song, thus giving the audience twice the value of their 
money at the price of a single admission. After the show 
the very fine floor was cleared for terpsichorean action. 
An enjoyable dance program was participated in by sev- 
eral hundred of the spectators, who mingled indiscrimi- 
nately with the performers after the latter had thorough- 
ly removed all evidences of their previous hue. The 
proceeds of the show were used to pay the expenses of a 
banquet held by the girls in the Rose Room of the Sher- 
man House on Saturday afternoon, April 10th. 


* When do you celebrate Christmas at Hawthorne? January 25th? 
-— EDITOR. 


Fred Holdsworth insists that his several weeks’ sojourn 
in the yellow pine forests of the south was fully justified 
by the $100 lamp contract which he assisted a St. Louis 
salesman in landing. Keep up the good work, Fred, and 
soon we won’t be able to keep Harry Grant from taking 
vou away from us by main force. 


E. Herbert returned early in April from his several 
weeks’ sojourn on the Pacific coast appraising class “C” 
material. “Herby” had a tale of adventures and an ex- 
pense account as long as two arms. 


On April 15th, the Grand Lodge Officers of the State 
of Illinois and Cook County Deputies Association I. O. 
O. F. made a trip through the Works. | | 


Married 
ARCH 20th—Miss Emma Hrdina, of department 
2338, Hawthorne, to Jerry Horefobsky, of depart- 
ment 2339, Hawthorne. 
March 25th—Miss Lena Wickman, of department 3300, 
Hawthorne, to Michael Simon, of Chicago. 


April 5th—Miss Anna Hagerty, Philadelphia, to Frank 
A. Storck. 


April 10th—Miss Tillie Sponholz, of department 3300, 
Hawthorne, to Harry J. Hessler, of Chicago. 


April 21st—Miss Adeline Kalol, of department 3145, 
Hawthorne, to Jerry Tefar. 


Best Star Orders of Interest, March 15th to 
April 10th 
FIRST GROUP 
Chicago 
NE hundred thousand to one hundred fifty thou- 
sand-dollar contract covering Western Electrie 
Sunbeam Mazda lamps. G. H. Porter. 
SECOND GROUP 
St. Louis 
Additional equipment for No. 1 switchboard. 
D. B. Cameron. 
THIRD GROUP 
Seattle 


Two thousand 45-60 foot poles. L. L. Brown. 
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[Continued from page 2] 


eight Western Electric Joud-speaking 
receivers of the latest model. These 
are so connected that they may be op- 
erated either direetly from an an- 
nouncing transmitter, from the an- 
nouncing transmitter through a bank 
of eight amplifiers or repeaters, or 
directly from a phonograph trans- 
mitter arranged to reproduce or 
transmit any dise phonograph record. 
All these connections are made pos- 
sible through a specially designed and 
constructed switchboard panel inelud- 
ed with the equipment. 


In this central section of our space 
there are also four special display 
board tables. On these are mounted 
all other telephone apparatus not 


exhibited on the display boards on 
the back wall. On two of the tables 
are mounted and connected up 
apparatus demonstrating five differ- 
ent inter-phone systems, as well as 
the chau-phone, mechanical or code- 
signalling equipment, and samples of 
inter-phone cable. On the other two 
tables are mounted five complete tele- 
phone train dispatching way-stations, 
equipped with the different transmit- 
ter arms, desk stands, foot switches, 
test boxes, and lightning arresters, 
furnished for use under different con- 
ditions; there are also telephones for 
use at sidings, and equipment and 
apparatus for use in protecting tele- 
phone stations where lines are ex- 
posed to power wires carrying high 
potential. In connection with these 


last two tables, there is also installed 
a dispatcher’s desk equipped with a 
complete telephone and selective call- 
ing apparatus and typical train 
Sheets and order blanks. 

To the right and left of the central 
section of the booth there are per- 
golas, with a lattice work roofing 
hung with grape vines. In the right- 
hand or south pergola are displayed 
small motors and a No. 2 Hyray farm 
lighting outfit. This consists of a 
small Western Electric generator, a 
switchboard, and a 30-volt storage 
battery, all contained on a single base, 
and ready to belt to a gas engine or 
other form of power available on a 
farm or in rural districts. This out- 
fit 1s belted to a gas engine loaned 
through the courtesy of the Standard 
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Gas Engine Company of San Fran- 
cisco. The storage battery is kept 
charged and is used to light a bank 
of fifteen 30-volt Mazda lamps. Also 
exhibited in this pergola are Western 
Eleetrie Sunbeam Mazda lamps in all 
sizes, types and candle powers; Ed- 
wards specialties, including annunci- 
ators, pushes, fire and police alarm 
apparatus, ete.; an 18-inch Western 
Electrice ventilating fan outfit, con- 
nected and in operation; automobile 
accessories; Brookfield glass insula- 
tors; and pole line material, includ- 
ing samples of different woods from 
which poles are cut, cross-arms of 
pine, fir and creosoted pine. A mini- 
ature model pole line also forms one 
of the attractive features of this part 
of the exhibit. On a display frame 


are sample boards of D. & W. fuse 
specialties, Diamond expansion bolts, 
Benjamin specialties, Western Elec- 
tric and Amazon tapes and com- 
pounds, Western Electric lamp and 
packing house cord, ete. On the wall 
of the pergola is a large painting of 
the Hawthorne works. This was 
copied from the aeroplane view of the 
works that was issued as a supple- 
ment to the News for 
1912. 

In the left or north pergola are 
displayed our line of house goods, 
popularly known as “Western Elec- 
trie Household Helps.” These in- 
elude vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines, dish-washers, heating devices, 
sewing machine motors, electric 
ranges, fans, ete. 


December, 


In this pergola is also installed the 
only publie telephone station in the 
building. The installation consists of 
five Western Electric-Seaman folding 
door booths equipped with Sturtevant 
ventilating fans, and a standard No. 
4 P. B. X. switchboard having a 
plate glass back. 

Many people come to the booth 
to use the telephone, and while there 
have a chance to watch the working 
of the switchboard and to inspect 
the rest of the Western Electric 
exhibit. 

The general maintenance and at- 
tendance at the exhibit is in charge 
of F. H. Leggett, Pacific District 
Manager at San Francisco, M. S. Or- 
rick being in direct charge, assisted 
by R. L. Dryer and L. R. Gaunt. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE an eede DEPARTMENT AT AMWTHORNE 


WHO'S WHO AT HAWTHORNE 


Who says this “‘moth- 
er’s cooking” bunk will 
do to tell your wife, 
but should he serve 
stuff half as punk 
you’d swear to have 
his life? ’Oose Hing- 
lish broth’s a blimed 
good bet; whose Oirish 
stew ates foine; who 
feex da grand-a good 
spaghett’, da macaron’ 
divine? Who'll take 
some common hen- 
house eggs and make 
them taste so great 
that you will eat until 
your legs bend under- 
neath the weight? Who manages our great big inn, where 
good things grow galore, and sees that none of us grows 
thin? That Chopard man, Veec-tor. 


WZ 


THE RIME OF THE ROVING ROLLER 


When a technical engineer and a master mechanic put 
their heads together and design a machine there is only 
one objection to it—it is entirely too good,—as the wise 
wife told her husband when he came in late, with a brand- 
new excuse. 

That introduction naturally casts suspicion on F. W. 
Willard and F. G. Hubbard and we are going to make 
them play the first two parts in this sketch in the hope 
that a “third-degree” rehearsal of their crime may lead 
them to confess all. Luckily they are near neighbors in 
Oak Park, so one police officer can keep them both under 
surveillance in the meantime. 

This neighborly proximity, in fact, 1s what led them to 
build the partnership lawn roller that is to play the part 
of the good villain. Hubbard knew of some junked pul- 
leys they could buy up cheap and Willard agreed to fur- 
nish enough lead to give the necessary weight. 

It would have been all very well had they stopped 
there, but no—an ordinary lawn roller wasn’t good enough 
for them. They had the thing fitted up with ball bear- 
ings, special roller bearings to take up end thrust, pump 
circulating system of lubrication, pneumatic tires, self- 
starter and we don’t know what all. Then they painted 
a Western Electric trade-mark on it to arouse its pride, 
and when they got done the thing was so full of “pep” 
it would have tackled the job of flattening out the Rocky 
Mountains. 

In this condition they gave it to an unsuspecting team- 
ster for delivery. All went well until he reached a rough 
stretch of road. Then the impatient roller, scenting work 
to be done, made a dash to the ground, doing many and 
unkind things to the wagon in its descent. That road 


would be like a floor by now if the roller had not alighted 
with such emphasis that two of the pulleys broke. 

That meant some repair work for its makers, who in- 
cidentally added several additional improvements to make 
it work more easily. This time, after the damage was 
remedied, Willard went down to superintend the loading 
and to warn the teamster to keep the animal securely 
chained. 

While he was talking a trucker started with it for the 
shipping platform—either that or it started with him. 
Nobody seems to know which. Anyway it didn’t stop 
with him. He shot through the swinging doors and over 
the shipping platform in the wake of that roller like a 
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little girl trying to hold a bull terrier back from a dog 
fight. 

The result was that the two inventors had to put off 
ironing their front yards for another couple of weeks 
until their roller was again repaired. This time, by great 
care and watchfulness, they succeeded in getting it home 
safely. Then they figured up expenses and found it had 
cost them just $13.18 more than if they had bought an 
ordinary roller on the market. In addition to that, they 
have to hire a keeper at $15 a week to watch their pet 
constantly so that it doesn’t break loose and wreck the 
neighborhood. 

Yes, the invention works. 
little success on pocketbooks. 


As a flattener it is a great 


CROSS TALKS IN THE C, R. & I. SHOPS 


E. M. Hicok recently canvassed the office force for in- 
formation regarding the personal history of the men. Ap- 
proaching H. R. Barber (3062) he asked: “You were 
born in this country, too, Barb?” Mr. Barber, taken by 
surprise, looked up blankly and replied: “No, sir. I was 
born in Kansas.” 
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J. E. White, who was transferred temporarily to the 
Nippon Electric Company, Tokyo, Japan, in the spring 
of 1913, has returned to Hawthorne and will take charge 
of the cable press pumps in department 3302. 


One of our lady poets (if ìt is possible to be both) has 
threatened us with a 5,000 line epic for next month’s 
News. It begins: “How I hate to hark to Hillis as he 
sits (squeak, squeak) in his tip-back swivel office chair 
and thinks (squeak, squeak).” You surely don’t care to 
hear the rest of it and we really can’t publish it all. Still 
we haven’t the heart to refuse a lady. So we should ap- 
preciate it very much if you would use your influence with 
Charley and get him to oil that spring before the next 
issue is due. Thanks, awfully. 


TELEPHONE APPARATUS SHOPS 
“A MAN IS AS OLD AS HE FEELS” 


The foreigner who achieved fame by filling in his nat- 
uralization blank: “Born—Yes; Business—Rotten,” will 
have to look to his laurels. Recently an applicant for 
work scratched out the lines, “Married........ , Single 
EEEE ” on one of our employment sheets and sub- 
stituted, “Engaged.” 

All of which is merely a frantic endeavor to prevent 
the conversation from getting around to the story they 
tell about C. H. Bragg, of the methods department. Nope. 
No, sir! Not for worlds we wouldn’t be mean enough to 
tell it on him. No, indeed! But we don’t mind letting 
you in on the story without mentioning any names: 

It seems that a certain proud papa was recently given 
a paper to fill out for department record. This also 
was one of those blanks that want to know if you are 
wearing a 1915 marriage license tag and whether you 
have paid the city vehicle tax on your perambulator. 
Seeing there was no help for it our victim owned up 
like a man: “Married—Yes.” 

Then the inquisitive paper demanded how many 
children he had and what his age was. And he wrote— 
Gee, but we hate to tell this. Because what would his 
pupils in the Men’s Club evening classes think? Pro- 
vided he taught there, and we didn’t say he did, did we? 

But we promised to tell you, didn’t we? Well, then 
—Now, say, remember we didn’t see the blank ourselves 
and we forgot to swear the man who told us the story, 
and we couldn’t verify it by Br , that is, by the 
victim, because he has threatened to Willardize the next 
person that mentions the subject to him. 

Well, if you insist on hearing it anyway, this is what 
he put down: “Name.” (We’ll never tell.) ‘Residence 
—Berwyn. Married—Yes. Children—One. Age—10 
months.” 

Now by way of changing the subject, did you ever read 
Bobbie Burns’ poem, “I’m Ower Young to Marry Yet”? 


Born 


ARCH 21st—To Mr. and Mrs. Otto Westfall (de- 
partment 2338, Hawthorne), a son. 
April 7th—To Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Reigle (de- 


_ partment 2338, Hawthorne), twin boys. 


April 8th—To Mr. and Mrs. E. Hawkins (Pittsburgh 
house), a son. 

April 9th—To Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Farwell (department 
1820, Hawthorne), a daughter. 


Notes from the Educational Department 
J. C. Binford, Correspondent 


First Student: “How was the lecture?” 
Second Student: “Bull-y.” 


The following men have recently visited the Educa- 
tional Department and seen the sights at Hawthorne: 
Prof. Switzer, assistant professor of mechanical engi- 
neering, and thirty-five engineering students from Case 
School of Applied Science; B. Stockfleth and thirteen 
students from the Whiting public schools; W. E. Free- 
man, professor of electrical engineering, and thirty-one 
seniors in electrical engineering from Kentucky State; 
Prof. Dutton and fifteen students from Northwestern 
University ; Instructors Davis and Stryker with sixty-five 
students from Lane Technical High School, Chicago. 


Herbert Metz, our former correspondent and cartoon 
contest winner, has been transferred to the advertising 
department, at New York. 


The students have heard lectures by the following men 
within the last few weeks: W. F. Hosford on “The Work 
of Engineering of Methods”; A. L. Perry, “Distributing 
House Methods”; F. M. Cox, “Prices and Pricing”; J. M. 
Hays, “Branch House Shops”; G. E. Toohey, “Transmit- 
ters and Receivers.” 


A committee may have to be organized at Hawthorne 
to amend the present baseball rules. It is rumored from 
several sources that there is serious objection to playing 
against Achenbach, who knocks the ball clear out of sight 
on the slightest provocation. You see this man Achen- 
bach is picking the men for the student nine and they are 
afraid he will select men as good as he is. Fair warning, 
vou other athletes. Better be careful. The “stujents” 
are coming. 


STUDENT BLUNDER NO. 8 


The Hawthorne Men's Club recently gave a masquer- 
ade roller skating carnival, to which many students hied 
them forth. But there was one student in particular. 

Immediately after work he hurried home to dress for 
the occasion. Should he or should he not go in masquer- 
ade costume? That was the question. The answer was 
‘‘not’—because the good-looking blonde from the mailing 
department would be there and So Mr. Student 
selected a particularly attractive suit, a rather talkative 
tie, shirt, socks, and other trimmings to match. And then 
he dressed. Just wait till she saw him! Not since he left 
college had he been dressed like that. From the tips of 
his clothtop shoes to the top of his fuzzy green hat he was 
the personification of a rah-rah clothes ad. He combed 
his beautiful hair down his back and departed for the 
carnival. 

“No skating un-masked before 10 P. M.,” read the sign. 
So he donned a mask, put on his skates and rolled out 
upon the floor. He skated proudly here and there un- 
aware of the many about him. Hush! The judges are 
ready to award the prizes. The head judge walked up 
to our hero, handed him a badge and said: “We award 
you first prize for the funniest costume.” 
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Western Electric Engineers Score Another Triumph 
Epoch-Making Invention Renders Obsolete Old-Fashioned Method of Trouble-Shooting 


HEN the unexpectedly 
W powerful guns belched 

forth at the beginning 
of the present war, forcing na- 
tions to take a hurried inven- 
tory of their arms, it was but 
natural that the telephone com- 
panies should awake from their 
fancied security and begin to 
ask: “What about our old-fash- 
ioned trouble - shooters? Are 
they really adequate to put 
down the disturbances of Cap. 
Mike Farad and to prevent the 
obstreperous Henrys from har- 
assing our lines?” Jn truth. 
the trouble-shooter in general use was a 
crude affair. It consisted of a 3.126” x 
2.748” x 0.500” slab of eating tobacco, 
worked at from 16 2-3 to 60.cycles, ac- 
cording to the frequency of the prime 
mover. This prime mover was of the 
homo-poler type, which term (as of course 
you know), comes from the Latin homo, 
‘a man, and the Anglo-Saxon poler, one 
who lives in poles (e.g., New Yorker, one 
who lines in N’Yawk) ; hence a man who 
lives in poles—vulgarly, a lineman. 

The great objection to this type of 
shooter was that it was of no more use to 
the telephone company once it had been 
fired. Now, as company rules insisted 
that it should be discharged whenever it 
was found loaded, the necessary replace- 
ments of trouble-shooters after each pay- 
day constituted a serious item of expense. 

Consequently the 
telephone companies 
of the country be- 
gan bombarding our 
Engineering De- 
partment with re- 
auests for a trouble- 
shooter without the 
self-ejecting attach- 
ment. The answer 
was 
The New 42-Centimeter 

Cinematograph Type 
Centrifugal Trouble- 


Shooter 
We shall endeav- 


or below briefly to 
deseribe this com- 
plicated apparatus, 
not with the hope 
that the reader will 
understand the ma- 
chine but merelv to 
give an idea of the 


Fig. 1—An Engineer Looking for Trouble 


Fig. 2—Inserting the Trouble in 
the Deadly Automatic Tickling 
Machine 


Fig. 3—The Shooting Room. Note Private Telephone Line, Which Enables Range 
Finder to Communicate Correct Focus to Camera Operato: 


workings of our Engineering 
Department. Certain captious 
critics have objected to our use 
of the word “workings” in this 
connection, pointing out that it 
is a plural form and contending 
that working in the Engineer- 
ing Department would be singu- 
lar — indeed, most singular. 
However, we refuse to drop let- 
ters anywhere but in a mail- 
box, so, as we are unable to 
answer their argument, we shall 
adopt the customary course of 
preserving a dignified silence 
on that phase of the subject. 
Preliminary Designing Work 

Any engineer who has learned even the 
rudiments of his craft knows that the 
first requisite in the design of any new 
apparatus is to pester the shops about 
“limits.” If the manufacturing organi- 
zation should go a week without limits to 
worry over it would feel as uncomfort- 
able as the old lady who just knew some- 
thing terrible had happened, because it 
was so long since she had received any 
bad news. 

The engineers at first insisted that no 
variations whatever should be allowed on 
the new machine, since a miss is as good 
as a mile. To this contention the shops 
replied that, such being the fact, they 
ought to be allowed the mile. 

It was another case of the unanswer- 
able argument meeting the irrefutable 
premise, and of 


course the only 
thing to do was 
compromise. They 


finally settled on a 
50-50 basis, the en- 
gineers agreeing to 
use the apparatus 
only in semi-auto- 
matic exchanges, 
where the number 
of Misses is reduced 
to a minimum, and 
the shops agreeing 
to reduce their mile 
to the size used by 
W. F. Hendry in 
establishing speed 
records for the 
“Tea-Kettle.” 

The limits of con- 
troversy being satis- 
factorily arranged 
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the question of costs had next to be taken up. The engi- 
neers replied to the shops’ first estimate by pointing out 
the great profits which had accrued to five-and-ten-cent 
stores by sticking to a policy of “nothing over ten cents,” 
and intimated that if the shylocking manufacturing de- 
partment would forego its usual pound of flesh they 
might turn so much business its way that it could easily 
live within its appropriation and soon perhaps be on the 
high road to affluence. l 

The shops answered this by frigidly requoting their 
previous figures and sending the engineers the address 
of the Associated Charities. 

Finding such an inhospitable reception aecorded to 
their first suggestion the engineers next wrote Hawthorne 
that they had found it possible to omit the paint from the 
edge of a strip 3” by 1-16”. This decided reduction in the 
amount of material used should, they felt, lower the cost 
by at least. 47 per cent. 

More in pity than in anger the shops wrote back and 
explained that if this change was specified their original 
estimate would have to be increased 15 per cent., owing 
to the fact that all shop layouts would have to be changed 
to authorize the omission of paint from that edge. This 
would result in confusing the workmen, in addition to 
slowing down their speed, because of the care they would 
have to take not to get paint where it was not required. 
However, they were perfectly willing to omit the paint if 
the Engineers cared to stand the additional expense of 
that saving. 

The receipt of this reply left the inventors in blank de- 
spair for three whole days. Then at last they hit upon 
the answer and wired as follows: “Paint edge as before. 
Change paint from red to green. As green is a restful 
color, men will be glad to do this work while resting up 
during noon hour. Cost of manufacture will therefore 
be reduced to nothing. Will allow you cost of paint.— 
E. B. Graft.” 

Hawthorne wired back: “You win. Employees’ Wel- 
fare Branch instructs us to pay vou rovalty of $10 on 
each machine you allow us to build.” 


Thus the great Centrifugal Trouble-Shooter became a 
commercial possibility. 

The following description of the apparatus and its use 
is excerpted from a prospectus which our Advertising 
Department has just put on the press, and which will be 
sent. out to the trade in a few weeks: 


“HUNTING BIG GAME WITH THE NEW WESTERN 
ELECTRIC TROUBLE-SHOOTER 
A REAL SPORT WILL TRY ANYTHING ONCE 
WIRE THAT ORDER NOW!” 


“Even with the most perfect of modern long-range 
equipment, trouble hunting is an extremely hazardous 
sport. The great danger rests in the sportman’s possible 
inability to prove to the trouble after it is found that he 
is the hunter and not the huntee. Consequently great 
care must be exercised. 


“The hunter stations himself near one of the animal's 
favorite haunts and cuts a rectangular hole in the eir- 
cumambient atmosphere, through which he peers until he 
discovers the creature’s den. Ile first attempts to lure it 
forth by making a noise like a deep brooding silence (the 
beast’s mating call). Obviously this is no sport for a 


woman. If this fails he angers .the animal by ruthlessly 
seizing its lair, transposing the ‘a’ and ‘i’ and shouting 
the result in an insulting tone. That will produce trouble 
when all else fails. 


“As the infuriated creature charges, the huntsman re- 
treats until he gets his quarry within range of the trouble- 
shooting apparatus. Then he seizes it suddenly and holds 
it in the automatic tickler. Nothing weakens trouble as 
much as a hearty laugh, and this ingenious machine soon 
renders the game so helpless that it can be handled with 
impunity—or one can use tongs if he prefers. The illus- 
tration (Fig. 2) shows the tickling mechanism in opera- 
tion. 


“The now harmless trouble is at once removed to the 
shooting room (Fig. 3). It is first placed upon the scales 
with the object of making a weigh with it. Sometimes, 
however, the trouble is too heavy for the balance, in 
which case it is clamped in front of the shooter proper, 
the deadly machine shown in the illustration. The ex- 
ecutioner is kept at hand merely as a precaution in case 
the effects of the automatie tickling machine should wear 
off before the shooter finishes with the victim. Should 
that oeeur it would be necessary for the executioner to 
dispose of the trouble by the simple and direct method of 
fetching it a wallop over the head—a procedure obviously 
too practical to be of the slightest scientific value. The 
scientific method follows: 


“The chief gunner gets the range with the telescopic 
range-finder, shown in the picture, and telephones it to. 
the cinematograph camera operator, who sets his focus 
accordingly and starts the motor. After a short run the 
camera is stopped and the reel of film developed. Having 
thus proved that the trouble is reel and not merely imagi- 
nary, the pictures are placed in the spinning machine, 
shown at the right rear corner of the table. This spin- 
ning machine is a very clever modification of our centri- 
fugal ohm strainer, which won so much praise for the 
engineering department some years ago. But whereas 
the ohm-strainer runs forward, the spinner, by the ex- 
tremely ingenious device of assembling it wrong side out, 
is made to run in the reverse direction. Thus the familar 
effect of riding backward in a train is produced, combined 
with a whirling motion such as results from rolling down 
hill. In consequence the trouble becomes so dizzy that it 
is unable to stand. While it is in this condition it is re- 
moved from the spinner and stood up on the table near 
the front edge. Here it sways for a moment or two in a 
vein effort to maintain its equilibrium, then topples and 
falls to its doom in the pail of water below. As a usual 
thing water is not used for drowning trouble, but our 
engineering department is strictly prohibition. However, 
there is no reason why purchasers of the apparatus should 
not substitute one of the more efficacious liquids if they 
desire. 


“The 42-centimeter trouble-shooter will be placed on 
the market soon. They will sell for about $1,800 each. 
While the purchase of several hundred to equip a large 
exchange would mean a considerable investment, against 
which a heavy interest loading would have to be charged, 
this objection is largely offset by the fact that nothing 
need be allowed for depreciation, as the apparatus will 
never get any worse. 

“Ilow many, please?” 
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New York 


According to some 
pessimists you hear 
wailing nowadays, this 
country is about ready 
to go into the hands of 
the receiver. 

According to our 
cartoonist, this country 
has already done so, 
a He) _ via the Transcontinen- 
: an 99 tal Line. 
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Its no joke about 
the Company’s supply- 
ing “Equipment for 
every electrical need.” 
Someone recently 
wrote into Hawthorne, 
as follows, concerning 
a change in key tops: 

“It will be satisfactory to increase the stock of holes on 
hand . . .” 


F. B. Jewett, assistant chief engineer, has been elected 
president of the board of education of Milburn, N. J. 
Dr. Jewett has been a member of the board for some time. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC PRINTING TELEGRAPH APPARATUS IN THE 
BRITISH POST OFFICE 


J. H. Bell and O. A. Danielson have just returned from 
London, where they installed a trial installation of the 
Western Electrice multiplex printing telegraph system. 
This circuit was installed between London and Manches- 
ter, and provides for the operation of eight printers, four 
in each direction. This line is capable of transmitting 
traffic at the rate of 416 words per minute, 208 in each 
direction, over a metallic underground cable circuit. 

As evidence of the interest taken in the system by the 
operators, we are showing a cartoon drawn by one of 
their number. This cartoon shows the assistant controller 
of the London office observing the performance of the 
synchronizing apparatus. Mr. Bell is shown playing a 
two-handed solo on a Scotch zither, while Mr. Danielson 
is assisting in the “Made in the U. S. A.” campaign. 


K. Bungerz, of the apparatus design division, has been 
appointed News correspondent. 


Meetings of ‘Engineers 
At a meeting of the engineers held April 2nd, G. M. 
McCarty, of the A. T. & T. Company’s engineering de- 
partment, presented a very interesting paper on Central 
Office Apparatus Design from the Customer’s Point of 
View. Mr. McCarty spoke at some length of the precau- 
tions taken in the design of apparatus to insure that the 


final product would satisfactorily meet the operating re- 
quirements. He also emphasized the necessity and value 
of trial installations, and the extreme difficulty under 
which these were sometimes made. 

At a meeting of the engineers held April 16th, E. H. 
Colpitts, head of our research branch, presented a, paper 
on The Application of Telephone Repeaters. This paper 
was of much interest and explained not only the prin- 
ciples of the telephone repeater, but also the conditions 
governing its application to the telephone plant. 


BIG DOINGS 
The engineering department dinner and entertainment 
will be held on the evening of May 6th, at the Aldine Club. 
The committee on arrangements, of which C. L. Howk is 
chairman, announce that the occasion will be a memorable 
one. Things will be doing from start to finish. 


Changes in Organization 


V. MICHENER, of the Chief Stores Manager's 
Staff, has been made Stores Manager at Seattle 
to succeed G. W. Gillespy, resigned. 

C. H. Minor has been appointed Acting Assistant Cen- 
tral District Manager located at Chicago, reporting to the 
Central District Manager. 

P. K. Condict has resnmed the position of Foreign 
Sales Manager. 


Philadelphia Versus New York 


UST as the News is going to press, word comes that 
J in the Inter-City Match New York defeated Phila- 
delphia by two out of three games. The match was 
bowled at the Broadway Palace Alleys, 96th Street and 
Broadway, on Saturday evening, April 17th. Here is the 


summary : 
Philadelphia: 746; 847; 789. Total, 2382. 
New York: 885; 838; 797. Total, 2520. 
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Hawthorne Athletic Notes 


WRESTLING 

V. VOSEN, of department 2360, and B. Reuben, 

\ ” of 3159, Hawthorne employees, left April 6th for 
the Pacific Coast to participate in the Panama- 

Pacific International Exposition wrestling championship 
matches April 16th and 17th, under the direction of the 
Amateur Athletic Union of the United States. Mr. Vosen 
represented the Western Electric Athletic Association. 


Valentine V. Vosen (at right) and Ben Reuben, Hawthorne Em- 
ployees Who Took Part in the Championship Wrestling 
Events at the Panama Exposition 


In order to qualify both men went through very severe 
elimination tests, meeting the top-notchers of the middle 
west in their respective classes. In these elimination con- 
tests, held under the auspices of the Chicago Athletic As- 
sociation, Vosen defeated four men in the 125-pound elass 
and Reuben two in the 158-pound class. 

The contests at San Francisco take place too late to 
appear in this issue, but we feel sure the Hawthorne men 
will give a good account of themselves, even when pitted 
against stars from all parts of the country. 


TENNIS 


The tennis program for the season of 1915 at Haw- 
thorne is rather elaborate, and includes many activities 
for both men and women players, making it possible for 
almost anyone interested in the sport to participate in 
one of the events. 

There has been some trouble in previous seasons because 
vacations have interfered somewhat with the playing of 
the tennis schedules. This year the committee decided 


that vacations will not be considered a valid excuse for 
postponement of matches. A preliminary schedule has 
been drawn up, showing the dates of the various contests, 
so that persons interested can arrange their vacations ac- 
cordingly. The preliminary program for 1915 is given 
below: 


From June 26th to July 31st 
Aug. 7th to Sept. 4th 


Championship Singles.... 
Championship Doubles... 5 
Interdepartment League.. “ May 15th to July 10th 
Commercial League...... | “ May 22nd to Aug. 7th 
Handicap Tournament.... “ May Ist to June 12th 


The dates for the women’s events have not yet been 
definitely determined. There will be championship tour- 
naments in singles and doubles, a beginner’s tournament 
and an Interdepartment League. 

Any employee of the Hawthorne works is eligible to 
enter in the championship singles and doubles and the 
handicap tournament for the men, and any woman player 
is eligible to play in the championship singles and doubles. 

The Commercial Tennis League is made up of six Chi- 
cago commercial houses, as follows: Western Electric 
Company, Sears Roebuck & Company, Commonwealth 
Edison Company, People’s Gas Light & Coke Company, 
Chicago Telephone Company, J. T. Ryerson & Sons. 

Each of these companies enters a six-man team in the 
league, and each team plays every other team in the 
league twice during the season. The team winning the 
most matches will receive the championship cup, and the 
team winning the next largest number of matches will 
recelve a substantial second prize. The money for pur- 
chasing these prizes is raised by a $10 entry fee required 
from each team entering the league. 

Owing to the heavy schedule in the Commercial League 
this year, players on the team will not be permitted to 
compete in the Interdepartment League. The players 
from whom the Western Electric Commercial League 
team will be picked are: R. D. Williams, Captain; L. M. 
Wheeler, W. L. Philler, J. W. Latane, C. M. Smith, A. 
Dale, H. L. Ward, W. F. Hosford, J. Eigelberner. 

The Interdepartment League will consist of eight teams, 
made up from various organizations in the works, as 
follows: Merchandise, Education and Sales Departments; 
C. R. I. Shops; Central Works; Engineering No. 1; En- 
gineering No. 2; Drafting and Installation Department; 
T. A. Shops, Clerical Departments; T. A. Shops, Produc- 
tion Departments. 

Each team will play every other team in the league 
once during the season, and the team winning the most 
matches will be declared the Works Champion, and re- 
ceive a silver cup. Individuals of the winning team will 
also receive medals from the company. 

The women’s department should be stronger than ever 
this year, and the addition of the Interdepartment League 
as a feature should create a great deal of local interest 
throughout the Works. Miss M. Patterson, of depart- 
ment 2095, has been appointed chairman of the women’s 
tennis committee, and has already started active work 
which should result in a most successful season for the 
women players. It is expected that there will be about 
150 girls entered in the various tournaments planned for 
the season. 
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BOWLING 

The schedule of the Interdepartment Bowling League 
is nearing its finish and the race for first honors promises 
to be an exciting one. The C., R. & I. Shops team, after 
leading most of the season, was displaced by the Switch- 
board Department team after a great spurt by the latter, 
who came from fifth place in the final weeks of the 
schedule. 

A team selected by ballot represented the Western Elec- 
tric Company in the A. B. C. tournament at Peoria, Il- 
linois, which closed April 27th. Our bowlers were: A. 
Pruessman, Engineering Department; C. Miller, Inspec- 
tion Department; L. La Font, Works Clerical Depart- 
ment; J. Fliger, Technical Department; C. Wizral, C., 
R. & I. Shops; C. Heslin, Production Department, T. A. 
Shops. 

These plavers made a very creditable showing, smash- 
ing the pins for a total of 2,699 and finishing 66th in a 
field of over 500 entries. C. Miller, of the Inspection De- 
partment, also finished within the prize money in the 
singles, getting 564 in that event. 
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Kansas City’s 


EN years after the strenuous move from the old 
T Fifth Street quarters—the first to be occupied by 
the Western Electric Company in Kansas City— 
to the new warehouse at No. 611-613 Wyandotte Street, 
the “new” warehouse has been compelled to pass its title 
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The New Home of the Kansas City House 


to the building immediately opposite to it, No. 608-610 
Wyandotte Street. 

The building faces on two wide streets, Wyandotte and 
Central, with an alley adjacent on the north. On the 
south a shipping court has been provided adjoining the 


È 
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New Building 


Considerable interest is being manifested in a proposed 
Commercial Bowling League, to be composed of teams 
from the Western Electrice Company, Chicago Telephone 
Company, Commonwealth Edison Company, Peoples’ Gas 
Light & Coke Company, and several other companies not 
yet decided on. As an experiment these companies played 
a match on the evening of April 5th, which was won by 
the Chicago Telephone team with a total of 2,645 pins for 
three games. 

SOCCER 

The Western Electric Soccer team have been going 
great guns in their league for the past month, having 
tied with the Slavia Athletic Club for first place in Sec- 
tion A of the Chicago Soccer League. They have drawn 
as their opponents the strong Pullman team in the semi- 
finals for the Peel Cup and stand a mighty good chance 
of winning this trophy and the championship. Some idea 
of the strength of the team may be had from the fact that 
in four recent games they scored a total of 23 goals to 1 
for their opponents. Here’s hoping they breeze through 
the finals in the same way. 


Central Street side, thus providing the building with light 
and ventilation from four sides. 

The building is five stories in height, equipped with a 
sprinkler system, with basement and sub-basement. Its 
dimensions are 50x175 feet, affording about 52,000 
square feet of floor space. 

The top floor is devoted to the shop and returned goods 
section; the fourth floor to standard package stock; the 
third floor to broken package stock, and the second floor 
to offices. On the first floor, the forty feet fronting on 
Wvandotte Street are devoted to the city counter and dis- 
play room; the balance of the first floor is devoted to the 
fast-moving standard package stock, iron conduit stored 
on ends, the shipping and receiving department, and the 
retail distribution for the Missouri and Kansas Telephone 
Company. The basement is devoted principally to wire 
stocks, and the sub-basement to the boiler rooms and 
stocks of heavy hardware. 

The move from the old location to the new building was 
accomplished without any interruption of service, through 
an arrangement made with the city authorities to operate 
a portable runway across Wyandotte Street during nights 
and on Sundays. The moving of the stock was under the 
direct supervision of C. Swain, former warehouse fore- 
man, who organized a night crew that came on duty at 
seven o’clock each evening. Goods were loaded on ordi- 
nary flat warehouse hand trucks, which were then pushed 
to the elevator, lowered to the ground floor, pushed aeross 
the runway to the elevator in the new building and dis- 
tributed to the exact nosition where they were to be per- 
manently stored. This system necessitated handling of 
goods only on and off the hand trucks. Before midnight 
the procession stopped every fifteen minutes to permit 
the passing of the street cars. After midnight the inter- 
ruption came only hourly. The part of the runway 
across the car tracks was removed and reset as each car 
passed, this being accomplished in less than a minute in 
each case. 
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Montreal 


The accompanying pic- , 
ture shows the prize cup 
which is being played for 
by the hockey team com- 
prising the Telephone 
League of the Manitoba 
Government Telephones at 
Winnipeg. 

The cup was made in 
our Winnipeg shop, and is 
constructed entirely of 
piece parts of desk stands, 
bells, switehboards, and 
other telephone apparatus. 
It is wired and equipped 
with switchboard lamps; 
one of the keys in the side = 
is connected up, permit- ___ 
°. ° SE So) OSS A ee eee 
ting the lights to be aes 
switched on and off. The cup is at present on exhibition 
in a prominent Winnipeg jewelry shop. 
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General 


Gerard Swope, vice-president and general sales manager 
of the company, sailed for Europe on April 17th, to be 
gone a few weeks. 


R. L. Diemer, who has 
been stores manager at 
Berlin for the past three 
years, having been trans- 
ferred there from San 
Francisco, arrived in New 
York on March 22nd, for a 
short visit. He sailed again 
for Europe on April 11th, 
to be attached to the staff 
of the European comptrol- 
ler, E. C. Platt, at London. 
When asked if he had any 
“war”? experiences to re- 
late, Mr. Diemer told the 
following: 

“While we lived in Ber- 
lin my small daughter had 
an old German nurse, who 
taught her a number of German lullabies and other songs, 
which she used to sing to herself. In fact, she acquired a 
habit of singing herself to sleep. Last November I took 
my family over to England. It was late when we arrived, 
and everyone was tired out, including the little girl. After 
we had boarded the train, the youngster, feeling sleepy, 
decided to take a nap, and prepared, as usual, to sing 
herself a lullaby. What was our consternation to hear 
her pipe up Deutschland, Deutschland, Ueber Alles! We 


R. L. Diemer 
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stopped her as soon as we could. In fact, the terrifying 
suddenness with which she was hushed made such a pro- 
found impression on her that she hasn’t sung a note 
since !” 


Otto Pruessman reachéd New York on April 14th, hav- 
ing come directly from Berlin via Rotterdam, on the 
Ryndam. Mr. Pruessman’s many friends in the Company 
will weleome the opportunity of seeing him again, but will 
regret to learn that he has been ill for the past six weeks. 
Fortunately, his health is now improving rapidly. 


J. A. Norman sailed for South America on April 14th, 
accompanied by P. T. Carey, formerly of the Antwerp 
installation department. They will be away from New 
York for several months, on work connected with one of 
our South American installations. 


London 


A. S. B. Fletcher, Correspondent 

The accom- 
panying photo- 
graphs show two 
more London em- 
ployees who have 
recently enlisted. 
The man on 
horseback is Cor- 
poral J. E. Dy- 
son, of the Mili- 
tary Mounted 
Police. Mr. Dy- 
son was with the 
Company about 
four years, being 
a rate-fixer in de- 
partment 604 at 
the time he joined 


the colors. Pre- 
vious to the war 
he was a member 
of the National 
Volunteer Re- 
serve. 

The second 
man is A. Kidd, 
Writer, H: M. S, 


Erin. Mr. Kidd 
was with the 
Company about 


three years, and 
at the time of his 
enlistment was in 
charge of the shop messengers 


and sorting department. 
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VOLUME IV 


RE you going to the big fair at San Francisco? 

Yes? Then read in this issue the article by 

Mr. Kingman and Mr. Huyck on the part 

played therein by the Western Electric Company. 

They will help to make the exposition all the more 

interesting, for when you get there, you will feel more 

like one renewing an acquaintance than like a stranger 
in a strange land. 

No? Then read the articles anyhow. In the Newg 

opinion they are the next best thing to an actual visit 
to the exposition. 


Electric spirit on page 3 of this issue. It 

wasn’t written as a sermon. It is merely a 
brief news item, telling how a telephone employee 
was burned by an explosion of benzine; how the doc- 
tors called for volunteers to give skin for the opera- 
tion of skin-grafting; and how the installers at Los 
Angeles came forward almost to a man. 

It is inspiring to know that a group of Western 
Electric employees offered so unhesitatingly and so 
unanimously to make a sacrifice for a fellow-worker. 
The News is proud to print their names. 


T HERE is a striking little sermon on Western 


N an obscure corner in last month’s News was a 
little four-line announcement that deserved to 
occupy the top of the column on the first page. 

It read: 
Large Response to the Stock Purchase Plan 


Three thousand three hundred and ninety-two (3,392) 
Western Electric employees subscribed for 12,523. shares 
of American Telephone and Telegraphie Company stock 
at a total cost of $1,377,530. ~ 


We who work for wages or a salary sometimes look 
more or less enviously at the fellow who operates his 
own business. We hear him tell of his big profits, 
his ability to come and go at his own pleasure, and 
we compare his life of freedom with our own en- 
forced regular hours of toil, and forthwith we con- - 
clude that the other man “has it on us.” 

Well, of course, that’s only half of the story. To 
be sure, the proprietor of a little business may make 
big returns, but he is just as likely to lose heavily. 
He plays for bigger stakes, but he also takes bigger 
chances. He doesn’t punch a clock morning and 
night, but he well knows that his business won't op- 
erate without him, and every absence is paid for some- 
how. The chances are that he often puts in night 
work and Sunday work, and all the time he carries 
a burden of responsibility for the meeting of bills 
and payrolls, and for the financing of the enter- 
prise, a responsibility from which we employees are 
happily free. l 

“Well,” you are wondering, “what has all this to 
do with that stock?” Just this: that more than three 
thousand of us Western Electric wage earners, by 
taking advantage of the company’s offer, have become 
stockholders in the business—part owners of the great 
corporation which supplies universal telephone serv- 
ice to the people of the United States. 

In this dual capacity of employee and owner—after 
all, the best plan for anybody—we shall have a new 
interest in making our own and our company’s work 
a more efficient part in the whole. Do you realize, 
for instance, that if every employee in the Bell sys- 
tem were to save his company twenty-five cents a 
month that is now being wasted or spent unpro- 
ductively, in a year it would mean close to half a mil- 
lion dollars more net profits to be applied to divi- 
dends or to the company’s surplus? 

Watch the 3392 new Western Electric employee- 
partners save their share. Judging by the verse in 
Chicago’s notes on page 12, some of them are already 
beginning to feel the responsibilities of ownership. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES l 
Ne: 3: ENLARGEMENT OF THE Eco. A disease characterized 
by severe swelling of the “I.” You may be willing í 
stake everything on your own judgment, ignoring the opinion 
of others, but perhaps the Company is not. 
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Employees’ Pension, Benefit and Insurance Fund Notes 


FLORENCE E. TRIGGE 
Retired on Pension April 2, 1915 


T was on May 15, 

188& that Miss 

Trigge entered the 
employ of the Western 
Electrice Company as 
its second woman em- 
ployee, and began her 
nearly twenty -six 
years of service. She 
came to the Company 
when the New York 
house was only nine 
years old, when the 
offices and shop were 
still located at 62-68 
New Church Street 


(afterwards 70-76 
Trinity Place), New 
York. 


Florence E. Trigge 


From the time of 
her coming, Miss Trigge was Mr. Thayer’s stenographer, 
and she so continued during the years of the growth and 
development of the New York house. After the Com- 
pany’s New York headquarters were moved from New 
Church Street to the Thames Street building, a third 
young woman was employed. Their numbers steadily 
grew until, in 1897, when it was necessary to move to the 
West Street building, the women at New York numbered 
about seventy-five. The growth of the business was now 
requiring the constant addition of more women to its 
forces, and, it having been decided that a woman could 
more advantageously employ and supervise women than 
could a man, in 1899 Miss Trigge was made the first head 
stenographer. With an eve to the welfare of the young 
women, Miss Trigge succeeded in having a Junch room 
established at New York. 


By 1900 there were eighty-six women in the offices, of 
whom seven are still with the Company. From the time 
Miss Trigge first began to keep her records, in 1900, up 
to 1914, she had employed over two thousand women. It 
is quite within the mark to say that to secure this number, 
she interviewed over fifty thousand. For it is Miss Trigge 
who established the high standard of personnel among the 
women at New York, a standard which, having estab- 
lished, she steadfastly maintained during her fourteen 
years of service, first as Head Stenographer and later as 
Chief Stenographer. To this work Miss Trigge has given 
the best years of her life. Always accessible to the young 
women, she was more than Chief Stenographer, more than 
a matron; to many of them, she was indeed a mother. 
The girls felt that they could always go to her and re- 
ceive guidance, help, and sympathy. 

Of her personal service, it can truly, be said that she 
contributed to the welfare, the discipline, and the morale 
of all the women employed in the offices at New York, 
and that her retirement will not lessen the effect of her 
influence. 


WILLIAM COBURN RUSSELL 
Retired on Pension, April 1, 1915 


R. RUSSELL 
M entered the em- 

ploy of the 
Western Union Tele- 
graph Company on 
June 15, 1876, when 
fifteen years old, as a 
messenger boy. In 
1891 he was made 
shipping clerk. He 
was transferred to the 
Western Electric Com- 
pany at New York on 
November l, 1912, 
with the organization 
which came over at 
the time of our enter- 
ing into the Supply 
Contract. 

Retiring on April 
Ist, he falls only a few 
months short of thirty- 
nine years of continuous service with the two companies. 
His entire service has been in shipping and warehousing 
work. 


William Coburn Russell 


New York 


TRUE APPRECIATION. 


A former employee, who is now enjoying a pension, has 
been calling on the eashier from time to time to collect his 
pension money. Not long ago the cashier presented him 
with a manila envelope about four times the size of the 
ordinary pay envelope, in addition to his pension check. 
In relating the incident to another employee later, he said: 
“I was so surprised that I was afraid to open the en- 
velope. You know, these are hard times, and I thought 
possibly on account of the war the company was either 
going to reduce my pension or cut it out altogether. So 
I waited until I was all alone, and then I opened it. What 
do you suppose it contained? A four-star service button !’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said his listener, ‘‘I suppose you’re going to 
wear it next to your heart?’’ 

‘‘Do you see this?’’ he said, brushing aside his coat and 
displaying a G. A. R. medal. ‘‘I’m going to wear it next 
to that.” G. B. H. 


re ŘE 


Deaths 


F. ZIEGLER, DEPARTMENT No. 2360 
Born August 13, 1867 Died February 8, 1915 


Mr. Ziegler entered the employ of the Company March 
20, 1899, as a machinist. For two months previous to his 
death he had been incapacitated for work and had been 
carried on the sickness disability roll. A widow and two 
children survive. 
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Scene at the Western Electric Wrestling Championships, Held at the Hawthorne Men’s Club Rooms, April 9, 1915 


HE evening of April 9th was one big double order 

of joy for wrestling fans at Hawthorne. About a 

thousand of them turned out to see the matches for 
the Works championship, held under the joint auspices 
of the Men’s Club and the Western Electric Athletic As- 
sociation. . 

Martin Delany, of the Chicago American, acted as ref- 
eree in place of our usual official, Ed. Smith, who had not 
yet returned from the Willard-Johnson fight. F. J. Sher- 
idan was the announcer and C. J. Malmros timekeeper. 


Preliminaries 

116 to 125 Pound Class:—Three men were entered, 
Otto Weber, of the repair department ; William Prendota, 
of the tool-making department; and Speros Vorres, of the 
tapping department. Vorres drew a by, but agreed in- 
stead to wrestle and throw both the other men in ten 
minutes without leaving the ring or to forfeit the bout. 
This he did, winning from Prendota in one minute and 
25 seconds with a body scissors and bar arm hold and dis- 
posing of Weber with a reverse body and bar arm hold 
in 48 seconds. 

126 to 135 Pound Class:—William Hallas, of the tap- 
ping department, won from Al. Ezwaren, of the tapping 


Activities of the Hawthorne Men’s Club 


department, in one minute and 45 seconds, using a chan- 
eery hold. | 

Donald Grey, of the automatic screw machine depart- 
ment, and John Berkos, of the japanning department, 
worked for the full ten minutes allowed in the prelimin- 
aries without either securing a fall. The bout was given 
to Grey on aggressiveness. 

156 to 145 Pound Class:—Al. Theurich, of the fire 
alarm assembly department, took his match from Louis 
Suchy, of the Japanning department, in four minutes and 
40 seconds with a bar arm and body lock. 

146 to 160 Pound Class:—Olaf Ness, of the cable store- 
room, lost to F. Schmidt in four minutes and 25 seconds. 
Schmidt’s hold was a head scissors and arm lock. 

Gus Schmitz, of the installation department, laid to 
rest Al. Hempel, of the toolmakers, with a cradle hold in 
one minute and 12 seeonds. 


Finals 
115 Pounds and Under:—A bar arm and head lock 
hold won for George Berkos, of the japanning depart- 
ment, from Fred Morck, of the toolmakers, in one minute 
and 35 seconds. There were only two entries in this 
class, so no preliminary bouts were required. 
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126 to 185 Pound Class:—A lively bout of seven min- 
utes and 40 seconds duration between Grey and Hallas 
was won by the latter with a body scissors and bar arm. 

136 to 145 Pound Class:—Holub was injured in a fall 
and was unable to finish the bout, which went to Teurich 
after four minutes and 35 seconds wrestling. 

146 to 160 Pound Class:—When Schmidt met Schmitz 
then came the tug of war. This bout was the best of the 
evening. Ten minutes and 25 seconds were required to 
settle the contest, which finally went to the “dt” member 
of the great family, who overthrew his near name-sake, 
Schmitz, with a body scissors and arm lock. Several 
times previously during the match the winner seemed 
about to secure the fall, but each time his elusive oppo- 
nent succeeded in twisting out of the dangerous position. 
It was nice work and was much appreciated by the en- 
thusiastic spectators. 

161 Pounds and Over:—Carl Olsen, of the returned 
goods department, and Sam Varon, of the transmitter as- 
sembly department, were the only contenders in the 
heavyweight class. Varon won in four minutes and 20 
seconds with an arm scissors and bar lock. 


Chess and Checkers 


Meantime our chess and checkers athletes have not been 
idle. On March 30th they ran away with the Chicago 
Telephone chess players by a 1214 to 214 score and nosed 


out their eheeker players 83 to 77. 
The score follows: 


| Chess 
Western Electric Company Chicago Telephone Company 
Board 
Points No. Points 
l Shalleross . .............. 1 Smith. joe Beha se Ces 0 
t Weselak . ............... 29 Schulze. .............. 14, 
l  Stahr. ok gov ee dle debe 3 PeCHOK: ooa aaa aaa a 
1 Warrington . ............ Ae. EV ale: ao aie ween ean e nieces 0 
1 Kjeldsen . .............. 5 Marmaduke. .......... 0 
1 Von Mueller ............. 6 Irwin... .. ........ 0 
l Boot. seh en ie ew. See She eee 7 Brown.. . ....--«8. 0 
E- GAPS e eed tn. Sadek ines 8 Waris aso wept, es 0 
l Grosvenor. .... ......... 9 Bass... .... sarang 20 
1 Selvig .... -o........10 Lesehner . .. .. .. .... 0 
1 Spencer... .........11 Hughes. 2.00... 0 
0 Snyder. .0.......0...... 12. Tast esos cees ore x 1 
1) Friedl...) o.oo... eee 13 Thompson... ......-- 0 
1 Poole... 2 2... .14 Malloy.. EEEE 0 
ae) eae me ene ee Ld. NOUNS 3: 4356 Venta eee 1 
Tee ee er tot pe See ae Total aeea ek eae aan Bs 214 
Checkers 
Western Electric Company Chicago Telephone Company 
Board 
Points No. Points 
0 Luhan................... 1 Beardsley u ......-..-005 8 
5 Fetter. .................. 9 Richardson . ........00 eee 3 
l Folkner . 20 0........0.... Go SINDEN g adwea cut ae. eee x 7 
2 Kennedy... 2... 4 Alexander .......-....465 6 
2 Bailey . ... 1... ....... 5 Baker 6-dtescscavs Qeaecees 6 
6 Dvorak. ..... |... eee. 6 Trainor 6 S508 es oe 2 
2 Robinson. ............... O° - CYCORNOT & Beccocck blade wed 6 
4 Drallmeier . .............. 8 Pallin a: Sc. eae ale og os eee ee 4 
6 Rea . se oe wea 2 As here sla tg dl F -O'GTaAd & kn awe diee 8S es = 
$ Munro . ................. LO! CR Miner: o pantenn Ta eGia wes 2 
9 Lambetz ................. f1 Trak oc: 2s. 2 en eee et 3 
7 Larsen. ................, I2 iter: 2. cents eeu eka teers 1 
4 a ETE l3 Kooltaan e Tana aai baa 4 
6 Raush . a. TH? Eisele s reres pode Sew aes 2 
6 Beutler. ................. 15 Sehmidt . oo<ciac dea deaks 2 
l Paulus. ................ 16 Blodgett . 0.0 ......-0000- 7 
2 Teeh y a site a bn ach oie 17 Sehmidt . 22.93i. eet vows 6 
( Fischer. ................. VS Whitelaw « ~oeevouenk<keds 1 
8 Gorski. o.. 19 Johnston . oo 0.2 onee 0 
3 Olsen. a. SME ae. 45:02 od lectin eS 4 ð 
' 83 -r 


Earlier in March, the chess team lost to the Northwest 
Chess Club by a score of 8 to 5, the winners for the West- 
ern Electric Company being Weselak, Apsit, Spencer and 
Snyder, while Von Mueller and Boot had drawn games. 


Messrs. Luhan, Swanson, Kennedy, Robinson, Fetter, 
and Folkner have qualified for the final round in the 
checkers championship. l 


The standing in the final round of the chess champion- 
ship was as follows on April 13th: 


Games Games 

Won Lost a 
E E E E .. 6% ly, 929 
2 PNaAllCvess- y casadieeter cae sees oly A .917 
S APSE aendin dca od er i e 4 2 667 
4 Kjeldsen . onono nananana 3 2 .600 
> Vondracik . .ancds eceeveeueda 4 3 tl 
6 Weselak . ...... E sige e once Ack 4 3 pil 
T Von Mueller ............... 4 4 .200 
8 Grosvenor ..........00eee eee 3 4 429 
9 Harrington . 945 4s Sein as 2 4 333 
10- Dot s “esas ecehi ws eG e ese 1 6 142 
TA, DONIA 2 erer iE Eo cess 0 & .000 


Men’s Club Skater Hurt 

George Greaney, of the pay-roll department, the young 
Hawthorne Men’s Club roller skater whose picture ap- 
peared in last month’s News, won another gold medal by 
taking first place in a one-mile scratch race at Riverview, 
Saturday, March 27th. Huis time was 2:37; there were 
ten other contestants. Greaney was also entered in a 
ten-mile marathon race April 4th, and was in a fair wav 
to add further laurels to the H. M. C. when he was pain- 
fully injured by colliding with an automobile, while turn- 
ing a corner. He suffered bruises about the face and 
body, which kept him from work for several days, but 
has now recovered completely. 


anaes 


Western Electric Poles for Greece 


HREE boat loads of Western Electric telephone 

poles are now on their way across the ocean with 

Greece as their destination. This unusual pole 
order was received from the Greek Government, which 
will use the poles in extending present telephone facilities. 
The shipments were made in 45 carloads from our con- 
centration yard at Toledo, Ohio, and consisted of 15,000 
four-inch top, twenty-foot, and 2,000 five-inch top, twenty- 
five-foot Northern Cedar poles of first quality. 


Considerable trouble was experienced in obtaining suit- 
able shipping facilities because of the timidity of ship 
owners, caused by the uncertain safety of shipping in 
European waters. The 45 cars were thus held up at New 
York for over a month, the delay resulting in a demurrage 
expense of about one thousand dollars. Eventually, how- 
ever, three freighters were chartered and the entire ship- 
ment, weighing in all 2,000,000 pounds, started on its 
way on April 3rd. 


The poles were personally inspected by the Greek Con- 
sul General for the United States, Mr. C. Vassardakis. 
acting under his Government's orders. 
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BEING SESSIONS OF THE HAMMER “BEEF” CLUB. CLUB MOTTO: 


The Noon Hour. 

Place: A Table in the Company Restaurant at Hawthorne. 

Characters: Theoretical Theodore, a highbrow engineer; Prac- 
tical Pete, a general foreman of the Shops; Felix, the Faultfinder— 
Inspection Department, of course; Typhoon Tyrus, “a storm of hot 
air” from the Sales Department; and Gwendolin Grubgrabber, a 
waitress. 

CC HAT’S the matter with Practical Pete to- 
day?” asked Typhoon Tyrus, laying aside 
his soup spoon. “He has less to say for him- 

self than a deaf mute with lock-jaw. What is it, Peter, 

love? Art angry with us?— (No. He smiles.)—Ah, I 

have it! The demoralizing influence of Theoretical Theo- 

dore is at last getting in its deadly work. You are grow- 
ing intellectual, Petey, my pet. ‘Much learning hath 
made thee mad.’ ” | 

“Not guilty!” protested the practical one, vehemently. 
“Nothing like that ever happened in our family. I used 
to long for learning, but that was before I met Theo and 
seen what it does to a fellow. Still he’s a good seout, for 
all that, and I don’t hold it against any chap because I 
can’t understand his lingo. My native language is Shop- 
pish; me no sabby Enginese. But I’m quick at the sign 
language and when Theo gives even the feeblest sign of 
intending to set up the smokes to the bunch I’m mighty 
careful not to discourage him. 

“But that ain’t what I was looking sore about, Tyrus. 
You can’t get my goat that way. If ‘much learning hath 
made me mad’ you can bet it wasn’t learning that some- 
body was going to buy for the crowd. The trouble was 
this: I got steered up against a bone-head this morning 
and the clouds have been over my sunny smile ever since. 
I’ve got no use for a bone-head and I don’t care who 
knows it.” 

“Pardon me for correcting you, Peter,” offered Theo- 
retical Theodore, “but I assume you intended to say you 
have no use for any other bone-head—but go on. Don’t 
let me interrupt.” 

“Thanks, Theodore, for setting me right,” answered 
Pete. “I'll put through the change order right away and 
have it read: ‘I’ve got no use for any other bone-head.’ 
You’d ought’ve understood that anyway. -Ain’t I just 
got done explaining that you’re the only one I ever loved ? 
There—you chew on that now until I get done talking to 
the gentlemen; and don’t you bother any more or papa’ll 
spank good! 

‘Well, this particular bone-head was manager of a tel- 
ephone exchange in some little burg down south. Some 
kind friend wished on me the job of showing him ’round 
the shop this morning. Pll hand it to that guy for one 
thing: He may have been short on brains but when it 
came to nerve he was there like a 42-centimeter toothache. 
After I’d showed him seven or eight million dollars’ worth 
of machines and explained how much cheaper we could 


Time: 


—"WHEN YOU SAY IT, SMILE!” 


make stuff because of them, he up and says: ‘Oh, I never 
buy anything from you big concerns, anyway, even if 
your prices are lower. Because what you fellows want to 
do is cut prices until you squeeze out your competitors 
and then raise ’em again and squeeze us buyers.’ 

“‘Limpin’ Jehosophat, man,’ I say to him as soon as I 
got my breath again. Says I: ‘You must’ve been smok- 
ing the same kind of tobacco that all these authors use— 
if there’s any truth in the street car ads. Trouble is, 
though; the movies have put the melodramas out of busi- 
ness and things don’t happen that way any more. Manu- 
facturers don’t love their competitors enough to squeeze 
’em and it ain’t done in the very best circles. Not that 
we’re too good for that sort of thing. Human nature is 
human nature; and you know darned well how quick 
you’d cut your telephone rates to get trade away from 
another exchange. But that ain’t the problem a big man- 
ufacturing concern’s got to meet. We put in expensive 
machinery to cut the prices, all right, but it ain’t to 
squeeze the other fellow out; it’s to get our stuff down 
where everybody can afford to buy it. 

“<Here’s the idea,’ says I. ‘Suppose a firm makes a 
farmer’s mail box that costs ’em $1.50. They sell that 
box ‘for $2 because that’s 10 cents cheaper than their 
nearest competitor can sell for. That gives ’em a profit 
of 50 cents on every one they sell and they’! sell, say, 
about 30,000 a year, which makes $15,000 for the stock- 
holders. But most farmer’s ain’t going to pay any two 
bones out for a mail box. They’ll paint up an old soap 
box and make that do. 

“ «But now say that firm turns ’round and puts in new 
machines and up-to-date shop methods and finds it can 
sell those boxes for 25 cents each and still make 3 cents 
apiece. Now no farmer’s going to dub around for half a 
day fixing up a rotten-looking old soap box when he can 
get the real thing for a quarter. Their sales would jump 
to about 3,000,000 right off the bat and their profits to 
$90,000 instead of $15,000. 

“‘Do you think for a minute they’re cutting to 25 
cents to squeeze out a firm they’re beating on price any- 
way? Not so you can notice it, they ain’t. What they’re 
after is that little old ninéty thou’. 

“ ‘Right there you’ve got what a big firm is working for 
all the time,’ says I. ‘If we only had to beat out rival 
firms we wouldn’t lose any sleep over that. What weve 
got to buck is the soap-box competition. Weve got to 
get the price of our ’phones down so low that Bill Jones 
can’t afford to be without one, and at the same time we’ve 
got to make them so blamed good that he can’t find any- 
thing to kick about. Why,’ says I, ‘if one of our in- 
spectors had had St. Peter’s job there never would 
have been a heavenly choir—they’d have had a mighty 
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hard time even getting people enough for a quartet.’ 

“I don’t know whether he listened to me or not and I 
didn’t care, either. I wasn’t talking for him. I just had 
to relieve my feelings so I wouldn’t bust. I can stand for 
foolish talk from an engineer or an inspector or a sales- 
man, because I’m used to that and it’s what anyone 
naturally expects from them; but when some business 
man that ought to have a little bit of horse sense pulls 
something like that—say, it’s me for the aviation field.” 

‘Well, well, Peter, my son,” remarked Typhoon Tyrus, 
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Our Newark Headquarters 


as Pete paused and wiped his indignant face with a huge 
handkerchief, “I’m proud of you, my boy. Yow’re get- 
ting to be a regular conversationalist. Maybe you’ll grow 
up into a salesman yet.” 

“Salesman?” replied Pete. “Say, you seem to think 
your wife will look good in black. Don’t you go too far 
just because that chap got off alive after calling me a 
business pirate. I’ve got to draw the line somewhere. 
Say, hustle up this order for me, will you, Gwennie? I 
came near forgetting what I came over here for.” 


Display Window, Newark Store 


The Newark Store—A Newcomer 


HE latest addition to the West- 
ern Electric family is a store 
in Newark, N. J., which was 

opened April 8th. It is a branch of 
the New York distributing house and 
will serve the eleven Northern coun- 
ties of New Jersey. It is centrally 
located in the shopping and business 
districts of Newark, facing Military 
Park and the Public Service Termi- 
nal, which is in process of completion 
and which, when in service, will have 
200,000 people passing through its 
portals every day. This vast army 
will of necessity pass and repass our 
store—a valuable business asset. 

The store itself occupies a new two- 
story building and conforms to the 
latest ideas of store arrangement. 
There are two large display windows, 
facing on two streets. In line with 
the idea of having attractive window 


B. Hurd, Manager at Newark 


uses Brascolites, which make the store 
light and cheerful on the darkest day. 

The shipping department is located 
in the rear of the room, from which 
a freight elevator and stairs lead to 
the cellar. A sidewalk box chute and 
dumb waiter are located conveniently 
near the counter. 

The cellar is well lighted and ven- 
tilated and contains the stock of pole 
line hardware, wire, batteries and 
standard packages, besides a fireproof 
vault for record preservation. Pack- 
age delivery will be taken care of by 
automobile truck. 

The personnel of the Newark organ- 
ization consists of twelve people. 
Benjamin Hurd is the manager. A. 
J. Ackerman is editor, quotation and 
head counter salesman, and in the ab- 
sence of the manager will act in that 
capacity. L. R. Shanks, W. F. 


displays, a work bench has been pro- 
vided in the cellar immediately below 
the Park Place window, where me- 
chanical displays can be worked out. 

As the customer enters the store he 
is attracted by display racks and a 
large show case, on and in which our 
varied lines are exhibited. A special 


corner is provided for the demonstra- 
tion of vacuum cleaners and washing 
machines. The merchandise is neatly 
arranged in Western Electric labelled 
boxes on spacious shelves which paral- 
lel a long counter over which, on a 
mezzanine floor, the organization of- 
fices are located. The lighting scheme 


Georges, and F. W. Burke are the 
outside salesmen. H. M. Burnett and 
H. F. Irish are the counter salesmen. 
George C. Howard is the manager’s 
stenographer and Miss Searl is typist 
and telephone operator. J. H. Tiet- 
jen has charge of packing, and J. 
Devaney is porter. 


Aes © hap ent a ee 


The J. C. Blair Memorial Hospital 


of Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


has in successful operation a com- 


plete system of 


Western Electric 


Inter - phones 


Inter-phones Write to Dept. WN and let us Inter-phones 
save tell you how Inter- phones will effect 

f meet your particular requirements 

time and steps 


Western Electric Company 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Beil Telephones 
New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Omaha Oakland 
Philadelphia Savannah Indianapolis Oklahoma City Los Angeles 
ton New Orleans Cleveland Minneapolis Sezttle 
Porubergh Houston Cincinnati St. Paul Portland 
. Louis Dallas Denver Sale Lake City 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
Member Society for Electncal Development. “Do it Electricai!y” 


better supervision 


An Advertisement of our Inter-phones Appearing in This Month’s Modern Hospital 


Send 
for this Folder—————> | ; 


It describes a unique system of 


Westera Electric 


Inter-phones 


that makes it easy to provide for these 


time and step saving intercommunicat- 
ing telephones. 


When building, the same wires that are strung for door bells and push but- 
tons may be made to serve for Inter-phones, without o much to the 


cost. In houses already built, they can be installed at very little expense. 


Attach the coupon to a sheet of your official 


letterhead and mail it to our nearest house NAE E 


An Advertisement of the No. 16 Inter-phone System in the Current Architectural Magazines 
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Getting an Education with the Company 
| _ By J. W. Dietz, Manager Educational Department 


T takes no great imagination to realize that in our Com- Take the News, for example. Many of us who were 


pany we need an engineering department to study, with the Company before there was any News can ap- 


plan and design new apparatus, or that we need a preciate what a factor it is in keeping all of us in touch 
manufacturing organization to take raw materials gath- with parts of the business of which we previously had no 


ered from over the whole world and 
transform them into a great variety 
of apparatus. It isn’t strange either 
that in a large commercial organiza- 
tion many people are busy getting 
more business and rendering service 
to our customers. Every issue of the 
News tells us of the many and varied 
activities of these three main depart- 
ments of the Company. 

With all of their varied activities, 
these departments, in fact, all de- 
partments in the Company, are really 
a school. As new employees in any 
department, we take up our work, are 
helped and instructed, and then we in 
turn help others to learn the work we 
are doing. We are trying to learn 
more about the work ahead of us, and 
if the fellow ahead is the right sort, 
he will help us—will teach us some- 
thing about his job, and so it goes. 
We used to have the idea that it was 
hard “to get educated,” and felt mueh 
satisfied and relieved when we “finish- 
ed school,” but now we know that in a 
hig growing business it is equally 
hard “to keep educated.” Even if 
“experience is the best teacher,” the 
Job 18 such a big one that we soon J. W. Diets 

l rer even dreamed Western Electric Company 
about in school. Some one has pointed 


knowledge whatever. Studying the 
Untechnical Talks, alone, clears up 
numbers of things that we wanted to 
know, not to mention the many ar- 
ticles on organization and operation. 
Then, too, it isn’t bad experience in 
writing to try to get some contribu- 
tion in shape to meet the critical edi- 
torial board. 

That our Company is anxious to 
extend and carry on properly its edu- 
cational opportunities is evidenced by 
the appointment of an educational 
committee. The members of this com- 
mittee represent the engineering, man- 
ufacturing and commercial depart- 
ments of the Company. Mr. Jewett, 
Assistant Chief Engineer; Mr. 
Danner, Equipment Engineer; Mr. 
Gilman, Assistant General Superin- 
tendent; Mr. Bancker, Assistant Gen- 
eral Superintendent; Mr. Hawkins, 
Telephone Sales Manager; and Mr. 
Grant, Sales Manager, Chicago, are at 
present the committee members. The 
manager of the educational depart- 
ment serves as secretary. This com- 
mittee studies matters of interest 
along educational lines and makes 
recommendations regarding the Com- 
pany's educational policies. 

To the educational department the 
committee has delegated the planning 


out the “big six” of business—monevy, material, machinery, and supervision of various organized courses to fit em- 
methods, merchandise, and men. When we stop to think, plovees to take up certain lines of work, as well as getting 
we soon realize that in practically every position we have a broader conception of the Company’s business as a whole. 
much to learn about all of them. Helping employees to A general outline of the plan is summed up as follows: 


know all they need to know about these six “M’s” is re- 


ceiving more and more attention in modern business. ACTUAL EXPERIENCE IN WORKING DEPARTMENTS. 


So many opportunities to get an education in the busi- 


ie are being offered these days, that we take many of 


CLASS-ROOM WORK. 
LECTURES. 


em for granted and sometimes overlook some good ASSIGNED READING. OBSERVATION TRIPS. 


chances, because they are “so close to home.” CRICINAIWOREA NDS TUDIA; 
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The men are assigned to work through a series of de- 
partments whose work is of particular importance to them. 
The assignments include both shop and office work. The 
work is arranged to give a maximum of experience for the 
time spent. Other features of the course aid the student 


Fig. 1—A Philippine and Three Chinese Students. 
L. Y. 


in relating his daily work with other phases of the business. 

Some time is spent in the class-room each week. On 
Monday afternoons all students assemble in the educa- 
tional department lecture room, where talks are given by 
department heads and authorities or representatives of 
suppliers whose goods the Company distribute. 

A series of specially prepared papers are loaned to 
students to study in conjunction with their department 
work. References are also given to articles of particular 
interest in current magazines and standard books of 
authority. Observation trips are made under the personal 
direction of an instructor to departments other 
than those worked in by the students, and to © 
city exchanges of the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany. 

Conferences are participated in by the stu- 
dents in which they are required to prepare 
original discussions on predetermined subjects. 
They are required to write a brief report of the 
organization and work of each department in 
which they work. 

These courses are open to a selected number 
of men, most of whom have had a four year’s 
technical training in engineering, or its equiva- 
lent. 

Many men from foreign countries, some of | 
whom came directly for the purpose of getting PA 
acquainted with American telephone practices |, 
and Western Electric products, have taken the ~ 
Company’s instruction courses. 

During the last four years, students and 
engineers from England, Austria, China, 
Japan, Switzerland, Brazil, Argentine, Mexico, 
San Salvador, Philippine Islands and Turkey 
have studied at Hawthorne. 

In the accompanying picture, Fig. 1, two of the foreign 
students are graduates of American colleges and two from 
Nan Yang University, Shanghai, China. That “Western 
Electric” is known the world over is evidenced by the desire 
of these young men to study our methods and products. 

The headquarters of the educational department are at 
Hawthorne. In the conference room, shown in Fig. 2, 


V. Confesor, Illinois; 


are held for the students, lectures and discussions of the 
many phases of the Company’s business. It is in this 
room, too, that the Hawthorne sessions of general confer- 
ences of visiting employees are held. Such conferences, 
under the direction of the interested departments, have 
discussed here the problems of the 
distributing house managers, sales 
managers, stores managers, credit 
managers, telephone specialists and 
salesmen. 

In the neighboring room (Fig. 3) 
are set up demonstration circuits and 
displays, such as shown in Fig. 4. 
These prove interesting and helpful to 
the students in rounding out their 
shop experience and getting straight 
on some of the “whys and wherefores” 
of the Company’s products. 

A small, but complete telephone ex- 
change, arranged so that it can be 
wired from a calling subseriber to a 
party asked for, is also installed in 
this room. A part of this switchboard, with its distribu- 
ting frames and power plant, are shown in Fig. 5. 

All of these facilities, coupled with definite instruction 
and varied and directed experience in various manufac- 
turing and office departments, go to make up an educa- 
tional plan which is helping employees to get a broader 
view of the Company’s business and take up the work 
more intelligently and promptly. 

These facilities have been much in demand during the 
past fall and winter. Some of the Hawthorne Club’s 
evening classes in telephone practice, electricity and 


y 


ETT 


Left to Right: 
Chang, Cornell; F. Dunn, Imperial Polytechnic, Shanghai; 
M. Chung, Imperial Polytechnic, Shanghai 


Fig. 2—Educational Department Conference Room 


magnetism, mechanical principles, and shop practice were 
held in these rooms. Every evening, except Saturday. 
would find groups of men from all parts of the shops and 
offices gathered here to take up systematic study on 
the guidance of their instructors. 

Similar groups met in various parts of the plant „xme 
in the engineering drafting room, some in the em ajayment 
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office, others in the central works. So many of the fire- 
men on duty at night in the firehouse were interested in 
broadening their foundation in mathematics that classes 
were held there for their benefit. To tell in detail about 
all of the organized opportunities for help- 
ing one’s self to an education while work- 
ing for the Company would cover more 
than one issue of the News. As well as 
the evening ‘classes, there are apprentice 
courses for men and women in many differ- 
ent lines of work. Comptometer operators 
and typists have carefully planned courses. 
You will be surprised to know that some 
young women who have natural aptitude 
for the work are being helped to learn to 
do detail drafting and design work. The 
foremen’s clerks have regular meetings for 
instruction work. There is a splendid four 
year’s course for boys who wish to become 
expert tool makers. They spend time in 
the class-room as well as in their practice 
shop. The equipment drafting department 
has held classes for their young men to 
help them take up the problems of the switchboard and 
the telephone central office. 

Nor are these the only kinds of help available in play- 
ing “the game of making good.” At Hawthorne and New 
York are well-equipped libraries from which all sorts of 
books may be drawn. The Works library (Fig. 6) at 
Hawthorne is also a branch of the public library of Chi- 
cago, and arrangements are such that any book in the 
Chicago library will be delivered at Hawthorne. 

The circulating magazine service and the magazines on 
the reading tables in the club rooms are proving of inter- 
est and help to many employees. 

One of the popular features of the Hawthorne Club’s 


Fig. 3—Educational Department Demonstration Room 


work during the past season was the series of lectures by 
Professor Scott of Northwestern University. His six dis- 
cussions on vsrious phases of “Personal Efficiency in 
Business” were ‘enjoyed by a large group of men. 

Such opportunities as those when Mr. Halligan gave 
his address on “The Duties and Relations of the General 
Departments” and Mr. Watson’s lecture on “The Birth 
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and Babyhood of the Telephone” are ones which every 
employee enjoys and welcomes. 

The Engineering Society at New York has continued its 
very interesting series of meetings—the discussions have 
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Fig. 4—Demonstration Circuits, No. 1 Switchboard 


been led almost entirely by members of the department. 

The Sales Society of Hawthorne has had quite a num- 
ber of unique meetings during the fall and winter. Some 
of the members have taken the part of customers and 
others acted as salesmen. In taking up typical telephone 
apparatus and switchboard many “talking points” were 
discussed. Having sample apparatus to illustrate the 
“sales,” made it possible to get familiar with quite a 
variety of apparatus. 

Some of the installation men and those of the dis- 
tributing houses are saying “Well, this is all right if you 
are at Hawthorne or New York, but how can we fellows 
‘around the circuit’ get in on some of these things?” The 
educational department will co-operate 
with groups of employees in arranging for 
systematic study and will be glad to receive 
any suggestions as to the kinds of study 
which would prove of most help and inter- 
est to them. 


A member of the installation depart- 
ment wrote in a short time ago to find out 
whether or not the Company had a corre- 
spondence course covering “The funda- 
mentals of electricity and magnetism as ap- 
plied to the telephone business.” At pres- 
ent we are not prepared to offer such a 
course. The expense of properly arranging 
and issuing such material would be con- 
siderable. Whether or not a number of 
men in different parts of the country de- 
sired to take up and would persist -in such 
a systematic course of study by correspond- 
ence would be the determining factor in 
deciding whether or not such a plan would 
be justified. If any men, who by the nature of their work 
cannot take advantage of local opportunities for study, 
will write at once to the Educational Department, West- 
ern Electric Company, Hawthorne Station, Chicago, tell- 
ing of their interest in such a course, it can be determined 
whether or not such a plan could be started this fall. 

Our Company has for many years been doing system- 
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Fig. 6—Library and Part of the Hawthorne Club Room 


atic training work and has recognized the value of educa- 
tion in the success of the Company and individuals. In 
1913 a number of companies similarly interested or- 
ganized “The National Association of Corporation 
Schools.” Our Com- 
pany was one of the 
charter members 
and has been repre- 
sented at the annual 
conventions. The 
first convention was 
held at the National 
Cash Registers 
plant at Dayton; the 
second with The 
Curtis Publishing 
Company at Phila- 
delphia. The con- 
vention this year is 
at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, in charge 
of the American 
Steel and Wire 
Company, the Nor- 
ton Company and 
Norton Grinding 
Company. Meetings 
such as these at the plants of companies, which offer edu- 
cational advantages to their employees, furnish an oppor- 
tunity for the exchange of experience in such work. It 
makes it possible to discuss successful and best methods 
of conducting such schools for progressive employees. 
Our Company is also interested in the “National Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Industrial Education” and 
the “Society for the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion.” These organizations, as the names imply, are aid- 
ing in extending practical education in our public schools 
and colleges—so effort is made to assist in and profit by 
the experience of all. 


Fig. 5—The “Students’ Exchange.” 


Of course, the Company does aid greatly in helping us 
connect with the sort of training which we can use, but it 
cannot furnish the interest, the perseverance and grit 
which it takes to make the most of our opportunities. 
“The better part of 
every man’s train- 
ing is that which he 
gives himself.’’ 
Education, after all, 
is not a thing apart 
from our every day 
jobs. It is the 
process whereby we 
determine for our- 
selves the kind and 
grade of service we 
are going to render 
in all phases of life. 
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Speaking 
of 
Education 


From Atlanta’s 


Sample Central Office Equipment Letter File 


EAR friends in Regard to your letter of the 7 yes- 
D sir i Have Dun got My Phone if you Will look 
over Books you Will find that i Have Dun Got My 
Phone i thank you for your letter i Hav Got My phone 
an Hit is Giving satis faction Please Dont send me No 
other i Dont kneed two i Have Got one of your Phones 
i sent you a post office Money order about 10 Days ago 
for a phone an a call Bell an you sent them all O K ani 
Got them so Me and you is Eaben i Hawe got my Phone 

an you Have got your Money yours Ré&spectful 
A. O. W-1————. Dallas Ga 
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What They Learn at “Hawthorne University” 


The School for Calculating Machine 
Operators 
By L. Montamat 


BOUT one hundred cal- 
culating machine opera- 


tors, all women, are 
employed at Hawthorne and 
Chicago. To recruit their 


ranks efficiently and economic- 
ally, a school of instruction 
was opened in the early part 
of the year 1910, since which 
time sixty-five students have 
eompleted the prescribed 
course and have been placed in 
permanent positions. 

The entrance requirements 
to the school are that applicants 
must be high school graduates 
and of good appearance. Exceptions are sometimes made 
in the cases of applicants who are not high school gradu- 
ates but who display an aptness for the work. 

The school is in charge of an expert operator. The 
course of study consists of progressively graded lesson 
sheets. It begins with instructions on position, which 
teach the correct way of sitting and of holding the arms 
and hands. Instructions in addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and division follow, and the last part of the 
course deals with fractions and discounts. 

The touch method of operating is taught. 


Miss P. Wentzel 
Instructor 


In the 


The School for Young Women 
Typists 
By L. Montamat 


HE typist problem at 

Hawthorne has always 

been a difficult one. In 
answer to advertisements for 
competent and experienced 
typìsts, applicants who claimed 
to have had one to six years’ 
experience proved unsatisfae- 
tory when put to the efficiency 
test required by Hawthorne 
standards. 

In order to solve this prob- 
lem, a typist course with a 
membership of five students 
was organized in January, 
1913, the necessary qualifica- 
tions being merely a neat appearance and the ability to 
pass a fair test in spelling, grammar and reading. Most 
of the students come direct from high school, with no 
business experience or knowledge of typewriting. 

The touch system is used, and there are twenty-eight 
lessons in the course, working up from finger exercises to 
difficult report work and giving the students training on 


Miss M. S. Patterson 
Instructor 


. our standard forms for memoranda, letters, instructions 


and reports. 
The students are in the training section twelve weeks; 
the average student completes the lessons in six weeks 


COMPTOMETER STUDENTS 
Left to Right: Marie Hansen, Gertrude Rasmussen, Tranie Beeber, 
Josephine Shea 

beginning of the course, in order to prevent fatigue, the 
student 1s permitted to use the machine only part time. 
As the fingers become stronger and the student becomes 
aecustomed to the position at the machine, she is allowed 
to operate full time. 

Tests are given by the instructress at definite intervals, 
and the student is required to pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion before new lesson sheets are given to her. The time 
required to complete the course is approximately three 
months. 


TYPIST STUDENTS 
Rose Quigley, Alvena Metcalf, Hazel Gordon, Belle 
Weed, Jeannette Pottie, Magdalene Podock 


Left to Right: 


and spends six weeks on regular work. During the 
course they assist on proofreading, which gives them a 
broader experience and relieves the tension that usually 
exists when the entire day is devoted to practice and 
study work. Certain ones out of each class are trained 
for phonograph work. eee 

The lessons are so arranged that the students must con- 
centrate on their work instead of performing it mechanic- 
ally. Each lesson must be finished without an error. 
This method teaches them that it is just as easy to write 
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accurately as to write carelessly and waste time in making 
needless erasures. 

When the lessons are completed, each student writes an 
eleven-page instruction on forms and rules to be adhered 
to in typewriting throughout the Hawthorne Works and 
a three-page instruction on punctuation. They are given 
helpful hints in grammar, syllabication and office eti- 
quette. 

During the last half of the course, when the young 
women start on regular work, a record is kept of the 
number of lines typed daily by each and their work is 
earefully proofread. In this way comparisons may be 
made and the progress of each ascertained. 

Several of the students are taking shorthand at night 
school to fit themselves for stenographic positions. 

In order to keep informed as to the progress of each 
student after she takes a regular position in the Works, 
the training section requests her department foreman to 
send in a quarterly progress report during her first year’s 
employment. 

In one department alone, four typists, one phonograph 
operator and one stencil cutting operator are graduates of 
this course and their satisfactory work indicates that the 
training adequately fits them for any class nf typist work. 


The School for Foremen’s Clerks 
By L. Montamat, Assistant Works Chief Clerk 


N each operating department throughout the plant at 

Hawthorne there are one or more foremen’s clerks. 

Their main duties are writing up the time tickets 
from which the earnings of the employees are figured, 
originating records to accompany deliveries of material, 
and in general handling all clerical work in the depart- 
ment. There are in all about 115 of these clerks, about 
half of whom are girls. 

It has been the practice to fill vacancies by hiring em- 
ployees from the outside and putting them to work in the 
various departments, where they are trained by the head 
clerk or some subordinate. But this method has not 
worked out very satisfactorily. 

This fact led to the recent decision to institute a school 
for foremen’s clerks. Text sheets have been written, cov- 
ering in considerable detail the duties to be performed. 

After passing a preliminary examination, cover- 
ing education and general ability, the students will be 
given class room instruction averaging about one hour a 
day. The rest of the time they will be assigned to the 
operating department, where they will actually handle 
the work they have studied in class. They will also be 
given instruction on the organization of the Works as a 
whole and on other matters which were acquired slowly 
and imperfectly under the old method. 

The new school should result in so improving the 
efficiency of the clerks that it will be possible to promote 
them from this work to higher grades of work in the 
offices. 

Messrs. B. H. Thomas, K. Roewade, C. W. Hillis, and 
L. H. McClure are instructing the present force of fore- 
men’s clerks in the work to be covered by the school. 
These experienced clerks are able to complete the work 
in eight and one-half weeks, taking two lessons a week, 
but it is estimated that about three months will be re- 
quired to train new applicants. 


School for Women Tracers and Detailers 
By R. W. Rosendale, Tool Drafting Department, 
Hawthorne 


HE Western Electric 

Company is, perhaps, the 

only manufacturing com- 
pany in the United States that 
follows the practice of employ- 
ing women as tracers and de- 
tailers in the drafting depart- 
ment. This practice was 
adopted in June, 1912, as an 
experiment. It subsequently 
proved successful, opening a 
new field of employment to 
women. 

The photograph shows thir- 
teen young women in the trac- 
ing division of the tool draft- 
ing department at Hawthorne. This division is under 
the supervision of Miss Sigrid A. Peterson, a graduate of 
the Austin High School, of Chicago, who was the first 
young woman to enter this field of service. 

New employees for this department are usually re- 
quired to have two or more years of high school education 
or its equivalent. Whenever possible applicanis are se- 
lected from within our employ. As none of them has 
any previous experience in the work it is necessary to 
develop them within our own organization. 

The head of the division teaches the beginners to trace 
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R. W. Rosendale 
Instructor 
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YOUNG WOMEN DRAFTING APPRENTICES AT HAW- 
THORNE 


First Row (left to right) —Mamie L. Pesacka, Jessie M. Graham, 
Irene M. Friels. Second Row—Lorene Camp, Rath N. Nordquist, 
Florence E. Latus. Third Row—Marie C. Quinlan, Sigrid A. Pater- 
son (standing), Grace Thomas. Fourth Row—Helen R. Shea, Edsa 
L. Schnake, Mildred A. Henderson. Fifth Row—Molly E. 
Markuson, Vera A. Hansen 


pencil drawings, starting on simple subjects, and advanc- 
ing gradually to more difficult work as neatness and pro- 
ficiency are attained. An experienced tool designer gives 
special class instruction to the young women to familiar- 
ize them with the details of their work and to enable them 
to “read” the drawings they trace. 

One hour of the regular working time is taken for this 
class every day. Details of tool design and standards are 
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taught. The instruction takes the form of exercise draw- 
ings involving every detail in the construction of various 
tools used in the Shops. The drawings made are exactly 
the same as those which the class members trace in their 
daily work. During lecture tours through the Shops the 
instructor explains the operation of the machines for 
which the tools are made. 

If the tracer shows interest and ability she receives 
further instruction, enabling her to become a detailer. 
From this work she graduates into the regular drafting 
work of the department. | 


Training Hawthorne Shop Apprentices 


By J. J. Garvey, Head of the Works Training 
Department 


S long ago as 1907 the 

Western Electric Com- 

pany started a system- 
atic training of its apprentices 
at Hawthorne to replace the 
old haphazard method of “let- 
ting them pick it up as they 
went along.” The four years’ 
term of indenture was divided 
into definite periods to be spent 
on each branch of the particu- 
lar trade taken up. In addi- 
tion to this, four hours a week 
were devoted to class work in 
mechanical drawing and shop 
mathematics (arithmetic, ge- 
ometry and trigonometry). This instruction was supple- 
mented by lectures from the heads of various departments, 
designed to give the apprentice a general knowledge of 
the work done throughout the Plant, and to make clear 
to him the inter-relation of the departments. The student 
was paid for all time spent in lectures and classes. 

The objection to this method was that the amount of 
personal supervision and instruction the apprentices re- 
ceived while working at the machines was limited by the 
amount of time the foremen were able to spare from their 
other duties. Recently, therefore, a radical improvement 
in the method of trade instruction has been instituted. 

The south half of Section 33-2 in the Telephone Ap- 
paratus Building has been fitted up as a school. It con- 
tains an office, a class room and a shop equipped with all 
the different types of machines used in toolmaking and 
instrument making. 

The new shop, which is exclusively for purposes of in- 
struction, will be in operation soon. It will accommodate 
105 apprentices, who will be under the personal super- 
vision of skilled workmen. These experienced mechanics 
will give the students a thorough training in the construc- 
tion, care and operation of the various machines. 

Students will also be required to spend a considerable 
portion of their time in the regular tool making and in- 
strument making departments, under the supervision of 
the section heads, where their work will be judged by 
the strict standards applied in all Western Electric in- 
spections. 

Four hours a week will be given to class instruction in 
drawing and shop mathematics, as formerly. 

The course is designed to make the students skilled 


L. P. Sittig 
Instructor 


WESTERN ELECTRIC SHOP APPRENTICES AT 
HAWTHORNE 


Back Row (left to right)—John Grant, Rudolph Landstrom, Otto 


Schalts, Walter Boehme, Arthur Johnson, Albert Hempel, Louis 
Voss, Max Schuemann, John Mrazek, Walter Mueller, Joseph 
Hanley, Joseph Burda, Harry Powell 


3rd Row—George Gottwald, Edward Steber, Walter Olson, Henry 
Moltros, Gerard Fey, Eugene Suyers, Henry Goyett, Otto Barta, 
Fred Sievers, Clarence Bauer 


2nd Row—Carl Reichert, Elmer Dieter, Charles Brems, Arthur 
Gravenhorst, George Zeman, Charles Hudrlik, John Greig, Ralph 
Lancaster, Fred Anderson, Francis Goyett 


Ist Row—Elmer Landmesser, Frank Lippert, James Madigan, 
George Barker, Walter Jaffke, Frank Trinko, George Payer, Charles 
Cogswell, Chas. Vondracek 


workmen, capable of the high grade work that the output 
of the Western Electric Company demands. With this 
foundation a man’s subsequent rise will be determined 
solely by his industry and personal ability. 

Applicants for the course must have had a grammar 
school education and must be at least 17 years of age, of 
good character, physically capable of doing the work and 
of sufficient mechanical ability to become first class work- 
men. Men with some technical high school education are 
preferred, although such training is not obligatory. 

Young men employed by the Company, whose previous 
experience as machinists prepares them to complete the 
course in less than the prescribed time, may enter the 
second or third year classes, according to their proficiency. 


Mechanical Drawing Class, Tool Making Apprentices, Hawthorne 
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Making Equipment Draftsmen of Technical 
High School Boys 


By A. Thomas, Equipment Drafting Department, 
Hawthorne 


HE group photograph 

shows the Equipment 

Engineering Depart- 
ment’s 28 student draftsmen 
(no longer called drafting stu- 
dents). These boys are re- 
eruited from the Chicago Tech- 
nical high schools, which have 
every reason to feel proud of 
them. 

They are good workers, “good 
mixers” and “good sports.” 
They go at their work with the 
same zest they show for ath- 
letics. How effective their en- 
thusiasm is, appears in the fact 
that the Western Electric Indoor Ball Team won the Chi- 
cago Industrial League championship largely through the 
work of these youngsters. Incidentally they formed the 
bulk of the Engineering Department team, which secured 
the championship of the Works: 

There are no easy chairs provided for these boys. 
They are mixed right in with the regular draftsmen and 
have to get down to business from the start. So well have 
they conducted themselves that their services are in con- 
stant demand by the group foremen, who direct their 
daily work. 

In addition to the practical experience they get in 
actual work, they receive instruction in all branches of 
switchboard drafting. Practices peculiar to our work are 
fully explained to them. 

One typical central office equipment is used as a basis 
and each of the important drawings of that office is 
sketched and discussed in the class, so that when the one- 
year’s course is completed they have a general knowledge 
of the functioning of the whole equipment. For instance, 
one boy may make a specialty of cireuits and most of his 
daily work may be in that group, but his class instruction 
covers the whole field of our drafting. 

Their faculties are keen and this instruction gives them 


A. Thomas 
Instructor 


Staff Organized for “Electrical Prosperity” 
Week 


OTHING is to be left undone to make the “Elec- 


trical Prosperity Week” campaign, which will take 

place from November 29th to December 4th, the 
greatest trade movement in history. The Society for 
Electrical Development, which has charge of the cam- 
paign, has added to its staff two prominent experts on 
general publicity, advertising, and sales management. 
They are John T. Kelly and Corneil Ridderhof. 

Mr. Kelly has resigned his position as Eastern Publicity 
Manager of the Panama-Pacifie International Exposition 
to become editor of the “Electrical Prosperity Week” cam- 
paign news bureau. He will handle the general news 


an advantage and an incentive to learn. Their foremen 
say that as the boys learn the wherefores of telephone ap- 
paratus and begin to know what their part is in the whole 
scheme, they turn out better work and more of it, so that 
their classroom training begins to pay for itself from the 
start. 

For further opportunity to broaden their education, 
these boys are turned over to the Installation Department 
for six months’ practical work on the road. They are put 
to work on the same basis as anyone who might step in off 
the street and ask for a job. 

Sore hands and lame backs soon wear off, but the valu- 
able experience they get is there to stay. 

So well have the boys made good that a few have been 


STUDENT DRAFTSMEN IN THE EQUIPMENT DRAFTING 
DEPARTMENT AT HAWTHORNE 


Back Row (left to right)—B. Alexander, C. Chlad, E. R. Wolters, 
G. E. Connihan, W. F. Valles, A. Senfert, N. H. Russell, P. Robin- 
son, G. F. Bartizal, C. Fliegner. Middle Row (left to right)—G. 
J. Raush, W. Weiss, T. J. Sampson, F. W. Hoehn, E. B. Lindquist, 
G. P. Masek, S$. W. Moore, W. B. Benson, C. Fostle, R. F. Howie, 
F. J. Sebeck. Front Row (left to right)—C. B. Holm, C. A. Briz- 
zolara, W. J. Muurgas, H. Larson, H. Henderson, J. L. Siegenthaler, 


sought out to fill other than drafting positions. Some 
will become engineers, installers and salesmen, and we 
might ask if there is any position in the Company too 
exalted for them to aspire to. Wherever they land the 
Western Electric Company will benefit from their clean- 
cut characters and alert brains. 


service, besides assisting in the co-operative work with 
chambers of ecommerce. 

Mr. Ridderhof recently resigned his position as Adver- 
tising Manager of the Hotpoint Electric Heating Com- 
pany to handle the advertising work for “Electrical Pros- 
perity Week.” 

This organization is necessary to handle the immense 
amount of detail work of the campaign. Besides the fore- 
going men, the campaign executive committee will have 
the assistance of advisory committees comprising the best 
known commereial men in the industry, who will serve 
without compensation. J. A. Randolph, industrial power 
engineer for the New York Edison Company, and a teeh- 
nical writer of note, is to prepare the trade press articles 
on the industrial power applications of electricity. 
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Commencement Exercises of the Hawthorne Club 


Evening Classes 
By Miss Eileen Kinsley, Secretary of the 1914-1915 Evening Classes 


HE 1915 Evening Classes of the Hawthorne Club 
terminated with appropriate commencement exer- 
cises in the Club Rooms on Thursday evening, May 
13th. 7 
Mr. Holmes’ Opening Address 


The exercises were conducted by S. S. Holmes, presi- 
dent of the Club, who made brief introductory remarks, 
asserting that the Evening Classes were received so en- 
thusiastically in 1914 that they were elaborated upon in 
1915, and while they were not 100% efficient yet, the dif- 
ference between previous years aad this year was 400%, 
and that they expect to maintain classes next year even 
if their growth compels us to hold Exercises in the prairie. 

Sig. F. Dante next entertained with one of his famous 
trombone solos, entitled “Venetian Song” (Tosti), which 
received such hearty applause that he was obliged to give 
two encores. Miss Elizabeth Sponholz sang “A Little 
Love, a Little Kiss” (Adrian Ross), which was vigorously 
applauded. Miss Sponholz responded with “All for the 
Love of a Girl,” with light cabaret, which was very de- 
lightful. 

Mr. Gilman’s Speech 


The evening’s address to the graduates was delivered 
by F. L. Gilman, Assistant General Superintendent. 

“You who have taken up these evening classes stuck to 
them and successfully completed the work, have been led 
by the desire to advance,” began Mr. Gilman. This de- 
sire, he pointed out, is not difficult of attainment with the 
Western Electric Company. Foremen, department heads, 
and men all the way up the line, including the president 
of the Company, worked their way into their present 
positions on merit only, without fear or favor from any- 
one. 

“However, no one can advance without effort. Even 
geniuses In general owe their success partially to the fact 
that they work much harder than the average man. The 
amount of work necessary for success does not compel the 
foregoing of needful relaxation and rest. All that is re- 
quired is consistent, intelligent work during the working 
period. To succeed in this age of specialization, a per- 


J. M. Stahr 
President, Hawthorne Club 
Evening Classes 


Miss Eileen Kinsley 
Secretary, Hawthorne Club 
Evening Classes 


son must know some one subject better than other people 
do. To gain such knowledge one must concentrate his 
thoughts, his energy, and all his forces on that one sub- 
ject while he is engaged with it. 

“The most efficient workers are those who take pride in 
their work. The fact that a man is a good stockkeeper 
may not get to the world at large, but it is known to his 
superiors and all who come in contact with him. When 
a man with stockroom experience is needed for one of 
the higher positions, the man selected is not he who did 
not consider his work important enough to be worth doing 
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Diploma Issued by the Hawthorne Club Evening Classes 


well. He who is faithful in the little things is sure to get 
a chance at the bigger ones. 

“Some persons bring to their work the same ideas we had 
as children, when we used to think we were doing our 
teachers a great favor by studying. We did not realize 
that it was all for our own benefit. These mistaken work- 
ers still nurse that same error. They think their work is 
done for their superiors instead of for themselves. They 
do not realize that the more work they accomplish the 
sooner will they master the duties of their position and so 
be ready to take over more difficult and valuable work. 

“But something more is needed than merely hard work. 
Intelligent work is needed. And here is where education 
becomes necessary. These evening classes were estab- 
lished solely to. give Hawthorne employees that education 
—the chance to enhance their value to themselves, to im- 
prove in efficiency in the line of work in which they are 
engaged and to fit themselves for advanced positions. 
These courses are designed in a practical way. They 
connect directly with the work we are doing day by day. 
They are so arranged that even the family man can spare 
the time for them. The opportunities are open to all.” 

Mr. Gilman summed up with the statement that the con- 
ditions necessary for success are hard work and careful 
study. “So,” he concluded, “I will say to you all: 
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‘Work and study.’ If you are not doing well in your 
present work, study that you may eliminate your faults 
and improve your work. If, on the other hand, you are 
doing well in the work now assigned to you, keep at it 
and prepare for the next higher position. Then, when 
the opportunity for betterment comes, you will not be 
found wanting, but will stand out as successful in your 
present work and as prepared and ready for the oppor- 
tunities that may be offered you.” 

Mr. Gilman’s earnest words made a profound impression 
upon the graduates and his other auditors, and he was 
warmly applauded. 

A prominent feature of the evening was the rendering 
of beautiful selections by the Evening Class Quartette, 
entitled “Doan Ye Cry, Ma Heney” (A. W. Noll), with 
“Little Tommy Went a-Fishing” (J. ©. Macy) and “More 
and More” (Seifert) as encores. Later in the evening 
the quartette delighted its hearers with “Annie Laurie” 


(arrangement by A. Geibel), and responded with “A Per- 


fect Day” (Carrie Jacobs Bond). That the male quar- 
tette still retains its laurels is apparent by the manner in 
which they were applauded. They were compelled to re- 
peat “Little Tommy” to satisfy the demands of the audi- 
ence. 

Miss Bernice La Gess gave a very pathetic reading, en- 
titled “Pro Patria” (Ada Tully Ammerman), and as an 
encore offered an interesting number, entitled “Their 
First Spat.” John Masacek, pianist, favored the audi- 
ence with Lizst’s “Eighth Rhapsody.” That Mr. Masacek 
can certainly “tickle the ivories” is apparent by the double 
encore he received. He played Elgar’s “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance” and Lizst’s “Second Rhapsody” as encores. 


Mr. Bancker’s Presentation 


That success crowned the efforts of the 1915 Class was 
evidenced by the 409 students who satisfactorily completed 
the work prescribed in the various courses, and were pre- 
sented with certificates by J. W. Bancker, Assistant Gen- 
eral Superintendent ; these were distributed by the various 
Instructors. 

The certificates granted in the various courses num- 
bered as follows: Mathematics, 128; Mechanical Draw- 
ing, 89; Telephone Practice, 70; English (men), 60; Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism, 56; English (women), 40; 
Typewriting (women), 30; Shop Practice, 29; Mechanical 
Principles, 11; Total, 513. These certificates were granted 
to 409 individuals; 347 men and 62 women, some of whom 
received certificates covering two courses. Last year the 
number of individuals who received certificates was 153. 

Two representatives from each class met April 12th and 
selected J. M. Stahr, Dept. No. 2005, president of the 
Class of 1915. 


Mr. Stahr’s Remarks 


Mr. Stahr made a few remarks to the Hawthorne Club 
in appreciation of the interest shown in offering these 
special courses. He spoke of the ambitious men and 
women whose ability warranted doing work requiring 
higher grade of skill, which skill could not be acquired 
without some time in preparation, and that the employees 
had conceived the idea that training along particular lines 
was essential to the discharge of their duties with pre- 
cision and power. He cited many instances in which 
these special courses were particularly adapted to the 
needs of the various employees. 
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Framed Portrait of the Late T. R. George, First President of the 
Hawthorne Men’s Club, Presented to the Hawthorne Club by the 
1914-1915 Evening Classes 


That the 1915 class may last forever in the memory of 
the Hawthorne Club, Mr. Stahr presented a photograph 
of our beloved Theodore R. George, first President of the 
Club. S. S. Holmes, President, accepted the gift in be- 
half of the Hawthorne Club and thanked the students for 
their appropriate selections. 

The complete program is as follows: 


Opening ‘Concert .ic4cc04aeviwnsctns <alge bye ee W. E. Co. Orchestra 
Opening Address...................4. S. S. Holmes, Pres, H. M. C. 
Vocal Selection scr scs ions EER overs a ok tae Miss E. Sponholz 
Trombone Solo. civ ih oae vine ds: ee tas Seda date ese Sig. F. Dante 
AdATESS uie ee a Pre pa aes F. L. Gilman, Asst. Gen’l Supt. 
SGlECHON: sa. sso e ta Se eusaea oes ee ee Male Quartette 
G. Olson G. Webb 
J. F. Cizkovsky A. E. Holstedt 
BROAN G ic 3.ckG boost Gane sua E AN ee ee et Miss B. La Gess 
Pinno Solone cee ri Geter vacua eee A etna cam John Masacek 
Presentation of Certificates....... J. W. Bancker, Asst. Gen’! Supt. 
Selection oses te vious: Sard ted Weta cali ahs Male Quartette 
“Class-of 1916 reiras dada k awe en J. M. Stahr, Class President 


The list of students who satisfactorily completed the 
various courses and were awarded certificates follows. 


Students in the Hawthorne Club Evening Courses, 


1914-1915 
MEN. 

T. J. Adamson G. Benes S. Bothum 
R. C. Aird C. L. Bengtson A. Bouton 
W. Allerding A. Benson M. Brady 
A. O. Anderson C. E. Beresford E. J. Brandt 
C. B. Anderson G. Berg C. Brazelton 
C. Apsit F. H. Bergh P. P. Brinkman 
C. B. Arbeen J. D. Berman G. W. Brock 
L. Baker C. Birkeland H. Brosche 
E. G. Baldinger J. C. Black A. C. Brown 
A. Barbey C. W. Boekholt A. S. Brown 
F. Barth W. R. Boehme J. Brown 
W. Bauer R. D. Bonnamy J. M. Brown 
J. Baumgarten M. G. Borde L. Brown 
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. Brown 

D. Bruhn 
H. Burbank 
O. Burch 

M. Burns 

R. Campbell 
Cantalupy 

. Cave 

C. Cawthon 
A. Christoffel 
Chucan 

M. Church 
H. Collins 

R. Cooke 
Coomans 
Corcoran 

G. Cromartie 
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. Deboo 

. Dempsey 
. W. Dick 
A. Dobberman 
J. Doumel 

M. Doyle 

. Duchateau 
J. Dupere 
Etenhoh 

J. Eiss 
Elmblad 

H. Evenhouse 

F. A. Falkenterg 
W. H. Flinn 

T. H. Forster 
H. B. Foskett 
B. J. Franz 

C. N. Frazee 

E. Fuller 

B. W. Funk 

W. P. Furlong 
T. Gallagher 

F. Gans 

V. Gaseynski 

G. A. Gaul 

P. J. Geddes 

W. Gerewicz 

F. L. Gerhard 
W. Goldfaden 
R. Goodson 

W. E. Goodyear 
J. F. Gorski 

J. G. Goss 

F. E. Grajean 
F. J. Grau 

A. Guastaferri 
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J. Guido 

A. M. Gulbrandsen 
W. F. Haack 

C. Haberberg 
W. Hagerty 

A. Haggstrom 
H. Hahn 

A. B. Haight 

A. H. Hal 

S. G. Hall 

J. E. Halvorsen 
H. Hanson 

a. M. Harivnak 
C. B. Hartshorn 
A. Haslam 

A. L. Hazel 

W. L. Heard 

O. E. F. Hecht 
E. L. F. Heinrich 
A. M. Henderger 
H. Henert 

W. R. Henry 

A. M. Hermann 
C. Hess 

C. F. Heurlin 


J. A. Hoffman 
Adolph Holdstedt 
D. M. Holenshade 
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P. Hughes 
D. Hull 

R. Jackson 
L. Jacobson 
Jacobson 
Janota 
. Jedlicka 
Jelen 
Jensen 
Johansen 
F. Johnson 
M. Johnson 
Johnson 

J. Johnson 
W. Johnson 
. Johnson 
. A. Joslyn 
C. Kabella 
Kaczmarek 
Kamasinski 
Kapoun 
Kaspar 
Kasper 
Kause 

J. Kelly 
Kelly 
Kennedy 
. A. Kibitz 
W. Kiedaisch 
L. Kinloch 
Kirhy 

W. Kirk 
Kleinschmidt 
Klinka 
. Kluck 
H. Knoke 
W. Koch 
J. A. Koenigsknecht 
. H. Kraft 
Kratochvil 
C. Krebs 
Krell 
Krueger 

A. Kuehn 
Lahr 
. R. Lake 
R. Lamb 
Landsiedel 
. C. Lange 
M. Lansberg 
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P. Leineweber 
J. W. Leismann 
G. L. Lilly 


L. Lindseth 


C. C. Link 

F. Lippert 

J. F. Liska 

E. Listander 
W. T. Lukens 
J. Lukes 

E. O. Lyons 

R. E. Magnuson 
G. Maly 

L. Martin 

H. E. Mathisen 
W. R. McCarthy 
C. M. McClintock 
J. A. MeCue 

D. C. Meyer 

L. Michael 

T. Mieling 

R. H. Miller 
W. J. Miller 
W. G. Minich 
B. P. Mitehell 

. L. Montgomery 
. Moonvian 

. R. Moore 
W. Moran 
Moser 

W. E. Mower 
W. R. Mueller 
J. Murawski 

C. D. Murphy 
E. Muzik 

B. Napolski 
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T. O’Brien 
H. Oehme 
Olcese 
Olsen 


H. D. Osborne 


L. Osgood 
Packer 
Pagell 

E. Palka 
P. Palm 
Palmer 

W. Parker 
Paulson 
Paulus 

F. Payer 
Pekar 
Pergler 

A. Petersen 
A. Peterson 
Petrik 

S. Pfeifer 


. E. Phillips 


B. Pickens 


. W. Pierce 


Prest 
D. Prest 


. Prezell 
. Prilla 
. J. Raab 


Radtke 


.W. Rathe 


Rau l 
Raynsford 


P. Rentschler 


B. Rice 

A. Riffee 
J. Rigden 
Rixecker 


. Roewade 


Rude 


. Rudin 


J. Ryan 
W. Sager 
F. Samlow 


. C. Sands 

. Saravalli 

. B. Savage 

. Schalla 

. A. Schauer 


N. Schicker 


. Schlosser 
. Schollert 
. Schultz 

. Schwarz 


H. Scott 


. Scully 
. Sedlacek 


M. Seldon 
N. Selvig 
A. Sevcik 
Seversen 
J. Siegel 


F. Simmons - 


E. Simmons 


. Sindelar 


Skarholm 
J. Sliogeris 
S. Smans 
W. Smith 
B. Smith 
Snvers 

C. Snvers 
P. Sorensen 
W. Sponholz 
N. Spurling 
Staab 

M. Stahr 


. Steinhack 
M. E. Sternberg 


A. Stillwell 


. Suhr 


S. Svasta 
Swedin 


F. Swenson 

R. Tabor 

G. E. A. Tech 
W. Teichtler 

O. Templeton 
G. Thayer 

. P. Thielen 
Thronsen 

. H. Thyer 

W. Tomlinson 
P. Townsley 
W. True 
Turek 

Uhlir 

Urban 
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Mary Anderson 
Nellie Badger 
Kitty V. Barry 
Ethel Bolte 

Tillie Cervenka 
Hattie Charry 
Mary Clark 
Minnie Clark 
Lucy Costello 
Nellie Donahue 
Margaret Driscoll 
Elizabeth M. Fyfe 
Maud Gunger 
Inga Hammerstad 
Edith O. Harner 
Elizabeth Hartkop 
Lillian Hilgendorf 
Anna Hillman 
Ella A. Hoppe 
Margaret Jackson 
Wilhelmina Janak 
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Usack 

. Utes 

Vales 

. W. Vanderfield 
. T. Van Houten 
. A. Vazquez 

. Verber 
Veseley 

B. Villanova 

. E. Viol 

. Vorres 

. V. Vosen 

. R. Walker 

. E. Wallengren 
. A. Wallin 
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Lena Jessman 
Catherine Kane 
Eileen Kinsley 
Rose Koneth 
Margaret Korthals 
Bernice La Gess 
Irene Lambert 
Helen Lank 
Lydia Larson 
Emily Lavka 
Lucille Logelin 
Marian Lund 
Margaret McGarry 
Birdie McGrath 
Freda Meicke 


. Martha Mielke 


Bertha Moody 
Myrtle Norberg 
Agnes Olsen 
Jennie Olsen 


Hilma Olson 


LACEY 


E. B. Walsh 
S. Waxel 

G. Weideman 
M. Weinert 

E. Wensley 

F. E. Werner 
J. R. White 
C. A. Wickstrom 
E. Wielmette 
A. A. Witzig 
H. J. Wolff 
H. 8. Wolff 
C. G. Wurth 
A. E. Zanteson 


Hulda Olson 
Irene A. Otto 
Rose Pecina 
Anna E. Petersen 
Catherine Quinlan 
Florence Remy 
Mabel M. Roddy 
Elsie Rusch 
Elizabeth Sponholz 
Emma Streit 
Alice Swade 
Gertrude Swanson 
Lillie E. Swedin 
Anna Tampier 
Louise Techan 
Bessie Tomsik 
Julia M. Wright 
Beatrice Young 
Mary Zimmerman 
Celia Zoun 


THE SQUARE DEAL 


. H. DEAL FM 


TY. @& DEAL Manson 


WHOLESALE AND RETALL 


MERCHANDISE, GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS 
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While our popular magazine advertising is always productive of 
numerous inquiries, this letter from Alaska is exceptionally good 
evidence that it pays to advertise. 


GOS SIP “GATHERED BY THE DISTRIBUTING ‘HOUSE. ‘CORRESPONDENTS 


Epitor’s Note: The large amount of material written especially for this “Educational Number” of the News has made it necessary 
to reduce the distributing house items to a minimum. Material omitted from this issue will appear next month. 


San Francisco 
C. L. Huyck, Correspondent 


Among our late visitors (evidently the Exposition has 
been well advertised) were W. P. Sidley, Vice-President 
and General Counsel for the Company; S. M. Spiller, our 
engineer in Pekin,. China; M. K. Pike, District Manager 
from Montreal, and H. P. Treat. Mr. Treat has decided to 
remain with us—we would like to say on account of our 
well-known sunshine, ete.—but the fact is, he came to be 
our assistant stores manager. 


Never allow previous engagements to keep you away 
from a Weco Club affair. Life is short, so why not make 
it merry? A Weco dance, always an Event, was novel as 
well as enjoyable this spring. 

The hall was decorated with palms and tropical plants; 
there were native singers and players—even some censored 
native dancing—and the effect was entitled “An Evening 
in Hawaii.” The program was printed in Weco English 
and Hawaiian dialects, and bore an alluring cut of old 
Diamond Head and the Waikiki Beach. 

Messrs. Steffens, Simmons and Dee are to be congratu- 
lated on their clever arrangements. Perhaps they will 
borrow the Aeroseope for next time. 


Seattle 
F. N. Cooley, Correspondent 
ANOTHER FORD STORY. 
‘*Dear Sirs: 

‘As I have deelt as great deel with you peeple and there 
is prospects of me going in bisnes heer as they are figering 
strong for pouer heer so I wish you cote me the prices on 
brass ware also a small generater for a ford if you havent 
any thing that will do see if you canot lokate one there 
it will be a very small genrater. 

‘‘T am yours, 


99 
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Boston 
D. A. Chase, Correspondent 


The success of the Boston Western Electric Club seems 
assured. Our last monthly meeting was held in a hall 
large enough for an entertainment and dance. The affair 
proved so enjoyable that like meetings will be held 
regularly. 


Boston’s ball team is well under way for the Mercantile 
League series. This league is composed of eight real ball 
teams, and is the representative commercial league of the 
city. 


Our service man’s reference number, 5A, combined with 
his stenographer’s initial, makes 5A-M. One of our cus- 
tomers, on receiving letter with this notation, wrote 
back, “we note that the time of your letter should be 
5 P. M.” 


Omaha 
W. E. Burroughs, Correspondent 
Now that Kansas City and St. Louis ħave presented 
their claims for recognition by the Western Electric 
Thrift Society, we'll just let you know who is really en- 
titled to the blue ribbon. Omaha was entitled to 186 
shares of A. T. & T. Co. stock, and 109 shares were sub- 
scribed for, making our realization 59%. We think this 


is a record. 
Right.—Eb. 


Denver, we are surprised at your idea of our customer’s 
opinion of our honesty, when you brag of getting a blank 
check from a customer, and ask whether we would be 
similarly trusted. Recently one of our office specialists 
received two blank signed checks from one of our cus- 
tomers, with instructions to “fill them in for the value of 
the enclosed orders.” 

What’s more, the man had the money in the bank. 


Cleveland 
E. W. Shepard, Correspondent 
IS HE A PROSPECT? 
A daily sales report turned in recently by one of our 
promising salesmen reads as follows: 
‘*Doesn't use electricity—gas throughout factory—con- 
templating moving inside of a year and will be interested 


then. Wife has electric iron, but doesn’t like it. Has a 
Hashlight, but no automobile. We'll get fat on a guy like 
this.” 


St. Louis 
F. W. Cherry, Correspondent 

We were not at all surprised to see L. W. DePue ap- 
pointed correspondent at Cincinnati. However, they 
needn’t feel too proud of him; pretty nearly every other 
house has at least one man who received his early training 
at Saint Louis. 

Richmond 
W. Lancaster, C:-rrespondent 
A STEADY ADVANCE WITH NO MARK DOWN 

Directing the attention of a customer to the many de- 
sirable features of our 1915 Year Book has been con- 
tinuously referred to as “selling the catalogue.” Just 
about the time the catalogue distribution was at its height, 
J. W. Tabb, our new Sunbeam specialist, arrived upon the 
scene, and upon his first trip found a customer whose copy 
had not been received. He referred eloquently to the dis- 
tinctive qualities of the catalogue, but later reported that 
he did not effect the sale because he didn’t know the price 
of the book. 


WHY NOT? 

Now that the Grape Vine and the Hesitation are losing 
some of their interest, why wouldn’t it be an excellent 
idea for our Boston exponent of Terpsichore to popular- 
ize the Retardation Coil? 
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Chicago 
H. L. Grant, Correspondent 
EAST AND WEST 

We must admit that we are one hour behind New York 
—that is, one hour by the clock, and one hour behind in 
our quitting time. For time of starting, though—NO. 

And—speaking of little old Manhattan—have you 
noticed how people are eternally struggling to get away 
from it? The center of population for the country just 
moved westward from the State of Indiana to the State 
of Ilinois, and under the protecting shadow of Chicago it 
now can rest in peace. M. S.G. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ DELIGHT 

Weleome, Baseball Season, Heaven-given inspiration to 
exhausted contributors! Now will Richmond challenge 
Boston and Dallas battle Omaha—in type. Shortly “line- 
ups” will be printed in the News. Must fate be as it is, 
and force us all impatient still to wait !—And box scores, 
too! What thrills are due for us! The 1915 crop. Re- 
joiee ! 


Philadelphia 
L. R. Browne, Correspondent 

While the dinner and meeting of the Western Electric 
Club, held on Wednesday, April 28th, was known as the 
second annual affair, in the opinion of most of the mem- 
bers and guests, it was really the first—in importance at 
least. 

The one held last year was attended by the male mem- 
bers of the Club only. We were fortunate in inducing 
the members of the gentler sex to help us make a success 
of this vear’s dinner, and they contributed very largely, 
about twenty of them being present. 

There were short addresses by Miss Mickey, Mr. 
Kennedy, Mr. Hallstrom, Mr. MeQuaide and Mr. Browne. 
Nothing serious was attempted, but all the talks were 
simply of a friendly, get-together tone, with the idea of 
encouraging the good fellowship already existing between 
all members of the club. The addresses were short, and 
after their conclusion a snappy, little vaudeville program 
was presented; at its conclusion, such of the members as 
were fortunate enough to be familiar with the newer steps, 
danced. 

Minneapolis 


R. F. Geeseka, Correspondent 


The following letter was received by a Bell manager in 
our territory, and is hereby offered as our contribution 
to the “Educational Number.” 


M. G. stokesbury grend forks nord dekota. 

i se on der grende fork peper dat vou going pet vat vou eall der 
nord dekota telefon kompeny der dis mont So i tink i write vou 
for get telefon on my plece i got farm up har in vord konty i dont 
like dem har oder fellers on der sem lin i am on so i get your tele- 
fon. i live in minesota i hed von of dem vat dey call tri stet tele- 
fon it was no gud dam ting des har bel telefon is prety gud only 
1 Dent lik dem oder fellers on der lin you se when hans Rasmusen 
he call op christina der oder nite ingvol torkelsen he listin and den 
he tel all dot hans he say dat make me prety mad you know. you 
se hans and Christina be maried on 17 mav. i tink i hev der lin 
com nord sid of hous you se i have on of dem har jim hil priz 
buls. i keep him in der fins on oder side of hous so i don vant him 
hit by lightin. you com yourself to put in box or send richerdsen 
for dem oder fellers dont no how gude. Dont forget almanic wid 
box von se jorgan Jost oder von. let me no so i be home when 
vou kom. i 

Hens christenson 

Box 178. 


New York 
R. E. Webster, Correspondent 

We have received two more three-star service buttons, 
our fifth and sixth, during May. They were awarded to 
J. J. Gilbert, export manager, on May 5th, and to E. T. 
Rice, stock appraiser, on May 7th. The other four are 
held by G. A. Lutz, repair shop, retired; Miss Florence 
E. Trigge, stores department, retired; G. Gramallajio, 
building and maintenance division, and L. Heidenreich, 
repair shop. 


Our bowling team took three straight games from a 
picked team representing the New York Central Rail- 
road on April 26th. Philadelphia, are you listening? 


Cincinnati 
L. W. Depue, Correspondent 

We often read in the News of the troubles that the 
General Merchandise Department has with the branch 
houses. The houses have their troubles, too. On an order 
we recently placed with Hawthorne for a coin collector, 
the coin collector was promised for shipment May 5th, the 
kev for May 29th. 


The officials of the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company of Baltimore and West Virginia, met with those 
of the Bell Connecting Companies at Charleston, West 
Virginia, last week for the purpose of interchanging ideas 
of auditing and standardizing pole line equipment. 
Through the courtesy of the telephone officials, Mr. Milnor 
and Mr. MeGann were present. 

Governor McCorkle, with true Southern hospitality, 
terminated the affair by entertaining the conferees at his 
home. 


Salt Lake City 
A. H. Nicoll, Correspondent 
We had a bad wind storm early in April, which 
wrought havoe with the roof of our shipping platform. 
Part of this roof was earried over the top of our ware- 
house for a distance of 160 feet, finally landing against the 
second story of our rear warehouse. In its flight it de- 
stroved a smokestack, two skvlights, two ventilators, two 
windows, 21 lights of wire glass, and part of a brick wall. 


Atlanta 
O. Whitmire, Correspondent 
W. B. Wallace, our assistant treasurer, is the proud 
possessor of a three-star service button which has just 
been awarded him in honor of his twenty-five years with 
the Company. 


TELEPHONE SOCIETY 
O. Whitmire, of the Western Electric Company, was 
recently elected Vice-President of the Atlanta Telephone 
Society. 


WHY TELEPHONE SPECIALISTS NEVER SMILE. 

One of our new salesmen—and we wouldn’t mention his 
name for anything—after talking to a customer who 
wanted to put in a telephone exchange in a South Caro- 
lina town, wrote us as follows: 

“IIe asked me to get him estimate cost on complete sys- 
tem for this place. The town is one mile wide and one 
mile long.’”’ 
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Western Electric Students, Past and Present 
Where From, and Where To 


Started Course, 1898 


Name College Location Department Branch 
Anderson, F. E........ Kansas.......... New York. .... Tel. Eng....... Circuit Lab. 
Gilchrest, C. C........ Minnesota....... Hawthorne... Operating...... Superintendent 
Hellweg, J. H......... Rowe Poly ....... Hawthorne. ...Gen. Mdse..... Manager 
Pease, H. M........ . lilinois. ee. London...... Sales........... Asst. Manager 
Pruesaman, O....... ; `" Michigan EOE Berlin . _.. Assistant Manager 0000 ...... 
Wetzel, C. Lo... 2... Iilinuis.......... Hawthorne... Tel. Eng....... Equipment 

Started Course, 1899 
Given, J. B........... Ohio State....... Hawthorne. .. .Înspection...... Apparatus ` 
Peterson, E. C........ Iowa Stute...... Montreal. .... . District Manager. ......... 
Saville, J. A... Nebraska. ....... Chicago....... Sales... n.n. Engineer 
Started Course, 1900 
Burroughs, W. E...... Tlinois 22.2.0... Omaha........ Stores... ...... Accounting 
Herbert, E............ Mass. Tech. ..... Hawthorne. ...Gen. Mdse..... Returned Goods 
Minch, W. B.......... Wisconsin. ...... Hawthorne. ...Gen. Mdse..... Service and Warehouse 
Wray, T.... . Minos... Hawthorne. ...Gen. Mdse..... Bell Instruments 
Started Course, 1901 
Adams, A. H.......... Princeton........New York..... Tel. Fng....... Automatic 
ner koro e is x Minnesota....... Hawthorne. ...Tel. Eng........ Equipment Head 
Dodd, R. C........... Princeton....... Hawthorne... . Installation. .... Superintendent 
Houts, G............. Minnesota....... Hawthorne. ... Tel. Eng......, Power Equipment 
Started Course, 1202 
Anderegg G. A........ Harvard... ..Hawthorne....Tel. Eng....... Develop. Head, L.C.C. 
Burns, H.L........... Minnesota....... Hawthorne. ... Manufacturing. Chief Ultimate Insp’r 
Diets, J. W... Purdue.......... Hawthorne. ... Educational. ... Manager 
Hiwzins, E.C......... Towa State. ..... Hawthorne. ... Educational... . Instructor 
Neave, P.M.......... Cornell....0..... New York... .. Tel. Eng. ......: Applied Design 
Nowlan, E. R......... Iowa State... 2... Hawthorne. ... Tel. Eng Standardization 
Nowlan, B. C......... lowa State. .....Montreal....... Sales... Telephone 
Pierce. E. Ho... oe. Nebraska... _ Hawthorne... Sales... Switchboard 
Pruessman, A......... Michigan... 00... Hawthorne... Tel. Eng....... Develop. Head 
Rice, C. lies iene ues Mas. Agr.. _. Hawthorne... Production. .... Superintendent 
Smith, C.M... Kentucky State. Hawthorne. ... Tel. Eng....... Editing 
Spense, W. Joo... Minnesota... .. Montreal. 0000 0000 eee eee eee 
Wilkerson, F. Boo. 2... Purdue.......... Hawthorne.. .Tel. Eng....... Standardization 
Started Course, 1903 
Britten, W.G......... Purdue... 2.0... New York... Tel. Eng... .... Transmission 
Butts; D.J... lowa State. Boston... _ Sales.. .. Power Apparatus 
Colgan, J. A. He... 2... Mass. Tec hnical. New York... Geu. Tel. Sales, . Price 
Erikson, P. Bool... -Royal Technical.. London. ......Central Eng. ............ 
Ireland, R. R......... Minnesota...... “New York., | Tel. Enz... . Applied Design 
Laird, L. R........... Minnesota... New York..... Dist Dept... Stock Maintenance 
McLarn, F.S..... Penn, State... ...New York... Tel. Eng......, Appled Design 
Osborne, S. Mo... 0... Cooper Union.... Hawthorne... Inspeetion..... Returned Mat. 
Stoll, C.G... Penn. State.. Antwerp... Shop Superintendent. 2.0.00... 
Swoboda, A. R........ Nebraska.. “New York... Tel. ing... oo. Telegraph Develop. 
Started Course, 1504 
Barney, C. Roo... ee. Cornell... 0000... New York... .. Gen. Sales... ... Advertising 
Davidson, J. Al... Wiseonsin, 2.2... Hawthorne... Inspection... .... Apparatus 
Drury, W.J.. ..... Purdue... .. Dallas... 0... Sales... Manager 
Gardanier, P. M DANN, Cooper Union... Hawthorne. ,.. Tel. Eng... | Standardization 
Gulhion, C. How... 2... Kentucky State... London... 2... Manufacturing. .....0.... 
Marks, W.M... Kentucky State. Pittsburg...... Sales... 0.00... Power Apparatus 
Reynolds, J. N... Purdue... 2000... New York. .... Tel. Eng.. .... Automatic 
Ward, 8.G........... Mass. Institute.. Scattle 0.0... Saleg........... Telephone 
Started Course, 1905 
Aiken, Aa cic .3 saad Kentucky State. New York... ., Tel. Eng. ..... Phys. Laboratory 
Baudfield, H.G....... Michizan.. 2... New York... Tel. Eng... Phys. Laboratory 
Berry, M. Fos ge Cori ce ogee: Hawthorne. ...Teehmeal...... Cost Realization 
Campbell, G. M....... Purdue... ...,.New York..... Patent ons each eee tes 
Chisholm, T. M....... North Dakota... Hawthorne... Stock Maint... . Apparatus 
Craft, F.M... Ohio State.... . Hawthorne... Tel. Eng....... Special 
Egerton, H. C... Cooper Union... New York..... Tel. Eug....... Tratisinission 
Field, de Co csn da ceiek Princeton... 
Mass, Tech... New York..... Tel. Eng. ...... Phys. Laboratory 
Hess, |: ae Le ee are re Kansas Agr..... Houston...... Sules..... 0.0... Retail Store 
Klenk, LAW tucnaseee nes Rose Poly "Hawthorne, ... Installation. .... Lay vut 
Tum, Pane eai Mass. Technical.. Omaha... Salsa ere rna ota dale 
Mabn. F. 3. Armour. . Hawthorne... . Production... .. Clerical 
Marshall, P. M. _AMlabama Poly.. Hawthorne... Stores... oana aaa 
May, D.T.. 2.00... Minois... a. New York... Tel. Eng... Phys. Laboratory 
Meese, W.H... Mihian... London. ...... Installation. .... Automatic 
Purcell, Ho Wooo. Harvard. ........ New York. .... Tel. Eng. ooo... Transmission 
Rainey, P.M... Penan State. oo... New York. .... Tel. Eng. ...... Telegraph Develop. 
Wheeler, E.B ooo... Hinos... New York..... Tel. Png. oo... Phys. Laboratory 
Wilhams, S. Boo oo ooo .. Ohio State... 00. New York. oo. Tel. Eng... oi. Automatic 
Wolt, Wad ce cea cbs Columbia....... New York... Gen, Sales......: Advertising 
Wulff, J. F.. ... Northwestern... New York... .. Tel. Eug....... Clerical 
Started Course, 1906 
Benson, N. C.. _.Kansas......... New York... Tel. Eng....... Transmission 
Buowo. Mo... o.oo. ee. Italian Un. ..... Rome... oo... Tel. Eng........ Automatic Dev. 
Carr, CC area oah HŘlinots... 0... a E EOE 
Dixon, F. E.......... linois oo... Hawthorne... Tel. Eng... ... Equipment 
Dow, J. L......0...... Kansas Agr... Hawthorne... Tel Eng........ Equipment 
Dav ison, P. ae Wisconsin. oo 0... New Orleans.. Sales... nanana, Power Apparatus 
Drew, Ù. LC. o Hinor _ Hawthorne.. Tek, ing... 2... Equipment 
E wart, J.B. 0 North Carolina. Hawthorne... Inspection... Investigation 
Giant, O. M.. O Ohio Staten... New Yorks... Teb Ene. o.oo... Applied Design 
Grithin, J.T. Dartmouth. ... Hawthorne... TeL E iT ee Methods 
Hart, C. D... Cornell... Tokvo........Cable. .... Supt. 
Hinkle, R. Qo... Micbigan....... New York... 2. Patent. 0.00... se eeees 
Hokanson, C. E.......Minnesota....... Hawthorne... T L Eng... 0... Equipment 


Name College Location Department Branch 
Hopgood, R. C........ Kentucky State. .New York..... Patent esiri aaay 
Johnson, E. D......... rale... New York..... Tel. Eng....... Research 
Loop, M. J............ Purdue.......... Hawthorne. ...Tel. Eng........ Standardization 
Moore, H. R.......... Kentucky State. . Hawthorne. ...Tel. Eng....... a a 
Macnutt, F.A........ Williams. ....... wthorne. .. .Clerical & Prod. 

McMurray, F.R...... Illinois.......... New York... .. Tel. Eng....... ae Develop. 
Ie, E: Pos hed Penn. State...... New York. .... Tel. Eng....... Cable Develop. 
Prince, W.B.......... Virginia Poly New York..... Tel. Eng....... Circuit Laboratory 
Pinch; GO ray ho want oe nek dee uoads Atlanta....... Sales... ........ Telegraph 
Raynsford, A.......... Rochester... .... Hawthorne. ... Tel. Eng....... Equipment 
Rider, L.N........... Union...........London....... Secretary... anaa. 
Swigert, W. E......... Cornell.......... New York..... Tel. Eng....... Inspection 
Wiliams, R. D........ Ohio State....... Hawthorne Tel. Eng....... Equipment 
° Started Course, 1907 
Avery, A.O.......... Union........... Hawthorne. ...Technical...... . Layout 
Brown, A.C.......... Cornell.......... Hawthorne. ...Tel. Eng....... Equipment 
Bartlett, H.S......... Michigan........ Charlotte. . 6 cicciies 095-400 wenden coon nus 
Dolan, E fe Illinois. 2.2.0... Hawthorne... .Stores......... P. P. Order 
Mousey, W.E........Ohio State....... London... ao cat All win ea al Sed 
Massingham, H. R.....Finsbury........ Hawthorne....Tel. Eng....... Develop. 
Reich, J. C... South Dakota... . Hawthorne. ... Rubber... ..... Foreman 
Staples, Rods renean Virginia Poly....New York..... Tel. Eng....... Phys. Laboratory 
Thurston, E. W....... Kansas Agr...... Hawthorne... .Sales........... Switch buard 
Whitehurst, C. B...... North Carolina.. . Richmond. .... Saleg. oo... 6. Power Apparatus 
Walker, W. T......... Yaleo oies ew York..... Sales.. ......... Power Apparatus 
Started Course, 1908 
Graham, F. H......... Kentucky State. . Hawthorne. ... Tel. Eng. ...... Equipment 
Hildreth, J. C... Ohio State....... New York..... Dist. Dept..... Sales 
Lloyd, E. J............ Wisconsin. ...... Montreal. .... lanana aaa 
Penrod, A... aaan. Kentucky....... Hawthorne. ... Tel. Ene....... ipment 
Tibbetts, F. A......... Wisconsin. ...... Boston. ....... Dist. Dept......§ oie 
Viol W.E l...a. Purdue.......... Hawthorne.. .. Tel. Eng....... Standardization 
Welles, P. Ro... ooo... Amherst......... New York..... Dist. Dept...... Export Sales 
Started Course, 1909 
Allen. J.E a. Penn. State...... New York..... Tel. Eng....... Automatic 
Broadwell, H.......... Pennsylvania. ...New York..... Tel. Eng.......: Automatic 
Bitzer, A. M.......... Toronto. ........ Montreal... odes yan $8.3 Pk Slee ea 
Bergman, G........... Michigan........ Antwerp... ... Equip. Eng................ 
Beasley, H.C. ........ Virginia Poly.. .. Hawthorne. ... Mfg. T.A. Shops. Eng. of Metbods 
Bates, A.W... 0.00... Dartmouth. ..... New York... .. Dist. Dept... .. Service. 
Castillucci, Ju... 2.0.86. Tech. Mittweida . Hawthorne. . ..Installation............... 
Cooper, H. J.......... Iowa State. ..... Hawthorne. ...Tel. Enz. ..... Standardization 
Crawford, W.G....... Michizan........ New York... .. Tel. Eng.......: Applied Design 
Daley, J.G.... 0.00... Yale... New York..... Installation... 
Dobson, G. G......... Cornell... 0000. New York... .. Tel. Eng....... Phys. Laboratory 
Glenn, H. H.......... Penn State... 2... New York..... Tel. Eng. ...... Phys. Laboratary 
Hall, AG oa akg eos Michizan........ Hawthorne.. ..Tel. Eng... ... Develop 
Hughes, A. W..... ....Bowdoin. .. Boston.. 2.2... Stores... 02... Services 
Johns, C. ÅA... Kentucky Stat. . Hawthorne. .. bales... 000008. Switchboard | 
Johnson, L. H......... Mass. Technical.. New York... .. Tel. Eng...... Circuit Laboratory 
Lowry, HH... Kentucky Statz. . Hawthorne.. ..Tel. Eng... ... Standardization 
Le Stourgeon, A. L..... Virginia Poly... . Hawthorne.. .. Tel. Eng... .... Enquipment 
Lowe, C. Wo... 00.6... | Wisconsin. |... New York... .. Tel. Eng... Appled Design 
Marks, L.J... Kentucky State. . Hawthorne.. .. Tel Eng...... Equipment 
Marting, H. E......... Ohio State....... New York..... Tel. Eng....... Transmission 
Martin, B............. Tennessee. ...... Hawthorne... .Installation............... 
Milton, I. L... Towa State...... New York... .. Tel. Eng. ...... Phys. Laboratory 
Moore, I. H........... Maine........... Chicago....... Dist. Dept. 0.002. 
Nash, H. L........... Maine... Indianapolis. . .Sub. Warehouse. Manager 
Quass, R. L... Case., bc dae ees New York. .... Tel. Eng... ... Automatic 
Shea, J. R... ,... Wisconsin, ...... Hawthorne. . ..Technical....... Eng. Methods 
Sprver, H. C...g. Penn. State...... Montréal 5 be eg gets ox ate ant nk 
Shaw, J.S... aaa, Tennessee. ...... New Orleans. . . Sub. Warehouse. Manager 
Shackelton, W. J...... Michigan........ New York..... Tel. Eng. ...... Phys. Laboratory 
Tucker, L. Woo... .... Dartmouth, ..... Chicago. ...... Stores....0...00..: Asst. Storekeeper 
Woctan, C.M.........Clemson......... Montreal. 0.0... eee eek 
Wrizht, JOC ooo... Cornell..........New York, ...,Tel. Eng... 2... Phys. Laboratory 
Wilha:ns F. M........ Miuuesota....... Hawthorne. ... Tel. Eng....... Standardizativa 
Started Course, 1910 
Bethea. H. Foo... Union............ Atlanta....... Dist... a.. Service 
Bentley, C.N... Texas Agr....... 1 COT are | RNR ee ee ae alt ee CP 
Boyles, R.A... veces. Michivan.. oo... Montreals dwt tee eek ews wut ented ay oS 
Baird, E. F........... Oberlin.... 02... Philadelphia... Dist... 2.02... Sales 
Bolles, F. Ru... . L. Harvard... a.. Pittsburg. ..... Stores... Accounting 
Brehm, B. A... Ursinus. ........Cleveland...... Dist... Buyer 
Dowd, A. Di... ee. Penn State... 2... New York. .... Tel. Eng....... Telexraph Develop. 
Drake, C... 20. ...0.0. N.Y. I niversity Hawthorne ... Sales .......... Foreign 
Garvin, J. S... Kentucky State. .New York..... Tel. Eng....... Transtursion 
Graham, Dea Saas Arkansas. bet Sects New York. .... Tel. Eng... 2... Transmision 
Hills, R... aaa. Princeton. „Salt Lake CMY S05 case is pairs gece: kes 
Jewett, LM... Virginis Poly. ... Richmond... PR e E 
Khu, E a Tech. Berlin... ... Antwerp...... BGR es st ck watered pee wok 
Morvan, | ed | eee Maine... luan, Boston. 002... Dist... Service 
Nourse, J. P... Dartinouth...... Philadephia... Stores... 0.000. Buving 
O'Roark, LS hic a hee Wesleyan... New York..... Tel. Eng....... Transınission 
Putnam, M. H........ Colorado.. a... Hawthorne... Installation... 
Pierson, R. Ta... Purdue... Buffalo... 2... hot i Ce ny eC sae 
Rice, E. Bo... ooo... Tennessee. . .. Hawthorne. ...Tel Eng... 2... Equipmeat 
Robertson, C. Bw... .. Tennessee... Hawthorne. ...Tel. Eng....... Develop. 
Scott, T. ial caeen Tennessee oo... New York.....Tel. Eng....... Phys. Lab, 
Shipley, J. P. H....... Delaware........ Hawthorne. ... Installation. .............. 
Snow, E.N... Maine... NI OVA Calis rarse net oeiia ena esis oti 
Svasta, F. S.. OR Texas A. & M... . Hawthorne. . .. Drafting. ...... Equipment 
Stewart, H. Poo... Union... aaa. Salt Lake. oo... Stores... 00. Storekeeper 
Timbers, H, Ho.) Ohio Northern... Hawthorne... .Tel. Eng... ..... Develop. 
Ward, C.J............ Case. anaa Hawthorne. ... Tel. Eng.. .. Fquipmnent 
Wegman, E. C.. Cornell... Hawthorne. ... TeL Eng....... Develop. 
W oolridge, W.C. .. Wash. State... OGY ro sips Sih a soins hen ehh eh Eat dt 
Walker, L. B... Virginia Poly... . Richmond... Stores... . Manager 
West, JLT OOO Amherst. ....... Cleveland... .. Sub, Warehouse. Chief Storekeeper 
W hitinire, O T Tennessee.. .. Atlanta.. ..... Stores... 00.00. Service 
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Started Course, 1911 
Name College Location Department Branch 

Ash Ri Psrocgi Olo: enii iih Hawthorne Tel. Eitsi Develop 

Bake. H eee Pareaes i035 63355 Hawthorne. ...Tel. Eng........ Equipment 

Behrens, B. E. ....... Colorado........ New York..... Te. Eng. cscs: Transmission 

Bidgood, d: Tor 5 66.50 Alabama Poly... .Hawthorne.... Drafting... .... Equipment 

Aian ile Penn State.......Hawthorne....Tel. Eng. ...... Develop. 
Bod. et ee iiras Vermont........ ew York..... Tel. Eng....... Inspection 
Bett Be Dis icc aeth Penn. State...... New York.....Tel. Eng....... Transmission 
M ANTEE Macosquin...... Chicago. ..... .Stores.......... , 
Catt, Wills.c42hc60s Harvard.. Hawthorne Shop Stores Head Packing and 
Trucking 
Di Aisir gene EE A ee eee O PEET TT Accountant 

Cawthon, S. C......... Mississippi Agr.. . Hawthorne. ...Tel. Eng....... Develop. 

Chandler, A. B ere ew York..... Tel. Eng . Inspection 

Drake, R. E.... . Colorado Agr New York.....Tel. Eng....... Transmission 

DeoMart, L Asirai Wesleyan. Hawthorne. ...Technical....... Eng. Methods 

Dunlap, A. M... ATN T EES Iawthorne. ...Stock.......... Maintenance 

TrA ee Ai eee Now. Yorks- y; TA EDR icp ass Transmission 

Onne. B. eee Princeton........ Philadelphia ia e are ice 

D: A eee ee Dartmouth iia kk Hawthorne. ...Purchasing............... 
a GW ey | 7 ee Atlante... ocx: NORE Enh TAS Stock Maintenance 
a St E S Penn State... ... Hawthorne. . . .Installation............... 

Goodwin, A. W........ Maine. .. Hawthorne... .Tel. Eng....... Equipment 

Bat a Renee eee ib Pe ERPATS Hawthorne. ...Technical...... . Eng. Methods 

Biom ee Wea eisai cn Colorado Agr New York. .... Dist. Dept...... Service 

BO, Gi Biss ss ciasexse Dartmouth. ..... San Francisco. .Stores.......... uying 

Johnson, E. L......... AUY OA ORRO sisaan e PENE ETEN ANS 

J A ae Minnesota... .... Hawthorne Tél Oe ee Equipment 

Joma, R Garoa MA A Hawthorne TeL EDE icia Develop. 

Rally; A A aninion Colroado........ Hawthorne. ...Technical....... Eng. Methods 
E RE TTT MD 2 8s co New York..... Tol: re Phys. Laboratory 
ER: AOE. Cal. & Iowa State.San Francisco. .Sales..................0.. 

Landry, G. A.......... Vermont........ Hawthorne. .. . Technical. . . Layout 

Lovelee, R. F......... Michigan........ New York. .... Tel. Eng....... Phys. Laboratory 

Markuson, O. 8... Minnesota.. ..... awthorne ToL FONG. 965s: Develop 

Marhaver,C.E....... Hamilton Hawthorne Gen. Mdse... . . Service 

Me Fh eca i an Hawthorne. ...Plant.......... Engineer 

Le a eee U OOE E TES New York..... Tal Engo iabei Applied Design 

CE Mona Alabama Poly. ... Hawthorne. ... Drafting....... Equipment 

0 | eh eee Princeton........New York... .. Dist. Dept..... Stock Maintenance 

iy es OE Set Nebraska... ..... New York..... Tel. Eng........ Research 

SR Ohio State....... New York..... J} > POR NA Phys. Laboratory 

1 Oy TER Alabama Poly. ... Hawthorne. ...Drafting...... Equipment 

R deM: alra | 5 S. N. jhe! ee Hawthorne Accounting. ... ae Exp 

Stafford, J. B.......... Penn State. ..... Chicago....... inancial. ...... it. 

Scranton, D.G........Rochester....... Hawthorne Technical....... Drafting 

T eee bein Serre Hawthorne I a ee Apparatus 

Vanderfield, E. W......Michigan........ Hawthorne i eae Equipment 

Williamson, T. L....... Missieeippi Agr... Hawthorne Installation. .... Me 

Started Course, 1912 

OS) Beret ree eee New York..... Tol EaR iooi Phys. Laboratory 

WO Be ORE Colorado........ Hawthorne Technical... Methods Eng. 

Atwood, A.8.......... MED issa 305 Denver........ D ice 

Baldwin, W.H........ Princeton........ New York..... Gen. "Accounting. TEES 

Baliwin, J. F......... Delaware........ Hawthorne. ...Tel. Eng....... Develop. 

Bruhn, H.D......... Ohio Northern... Hawthorne. ...Drafting....... Equipment 

a Nebraska... ..... Hawthorne. . . . Technical . Eng. Methods 

Ballard, H. L ..Michigan........ Hawthorne Technical. ...... Eng. Methods 

oe Le G. crkne ADORNS E S Hawthorne Technical. ...... Eng. Methods 

Crowder, C. G Virginia Poly... .. Hawthorne. . Production... .. Raia 

Churchill, F, A........ Wesleyan... ..... Hawthorne. ... Technical. ...... P. W. Rates 

COME D P aneao Purdue si oe aahh Hawthorne... Technical...... P. W. Develop 

pri E Ha ERN Colorado Agr. . ..San Francisco. . Dist. .... Service 

Aaker Michizan........ Hawthorne... Tel. Sales.. Switchboard 

Crandell, R. L......... Wesleyan........ New York..... Gen.Accounting........... 

'atlin, A. A....s......Colorado Agr..,.Hawthorne....Tel. Eng...... . Develop. 

Cooke, E,R........... Kansas State... , Hawthorne. . .. Tel. Eng....... Equipment 

Dunlap, S. B.......... Michizan........ Hawthorne. ...Technical...... Drafting 

Dodda, B. ie Colorado Stat2... Hawthorne. . . . Laboratory ..... Textiles 

n E DA: AP T I E, Cleveland. .... OMG scan: ‘laims _ 

Fole: EA nee Colorado Agr New York..... Tel: PAG. 44s36 Automatic 

i ie ees .... Tennessee. ...... Hawthorne. ... Drafting... .... Equipment 

at: eo New York..... (oe Transmission 

Get WP aras Carnegie Tech. . . Philadelphia... Dist. .......... Sales 

Greni: Ee Wis saesiessxs a PIES n TARE See Supply 

Goodwin, W.M....... Texas A. & M....Dallas........ TERRAE: Service 

Gilbert, L. D.......... POT aisa Hawthorne. ...Technical....... Eng. Methods 

ME: Doi cisrreosin ensselaer Poly. .New York..... Eng. Dept...... Phys. Laboratory 

Goulden, 8. W......... Virginia......... ew York. .... TOL Nes shane Circuit Laboratory 

Hil E D: chs Sirians. Illinois.......... Hawthorne Drafting....... Equipment 
¥s, D: Le i ioth aas e OA reer E TEE Clai 
at A We ainai Penn State... ... New York..... Tel. BOs gra: Transmission 

H _L..........Kansas Agr...... Hawthorne. ...Tel. Eng....... Equipment 

Hubbard, R. Fo... 2... Wesleyan .Hawthorne....Accounting..... pense 

Joseph, G. C... a.. Ohio Northern. . . Hawthorne. . . . Drafting... .... Equipment 

J I ERA BON OSST Hawthorne. . . . Installation. .... Layout 

Bata sis 5 casees Penn State... ... Hawthorne. ...Technical ...... Eng. Methods 

eh Lt ee o TRES Hawthorne. . . . Installation. .... Layout 

Kreider, R. H......... Penn State... ... Hawthorne il eee uipment 

Landsea, A. F...) Illinois,......... ew York.....Tel. Eng....... Applied Design 

WONG Ae PRO Kentucky. ...... New York..... Tel. Eng. . .... . Development 

Livingston, F. B... Agr......New York..... Tel Boira. Scars elop. 

a A O Tennessee.. .....; Atlanta....... CT ees Service 

Meyer, POTEET a aa Zale a eis Hawthorne. ...Drafting....... Equipment 

Mackintosh, W. R... Vermont. iais New York..... Tel. Eng....... Inspection 

Newel, Co AE BUS iS o New York..... Tel, Eng: 5.5.2: Phys. Laboratory 

UE ey eae Colorado. ....... Hawthorne. . .. Tel. Eng. ...... Equipment 

Pardee, L.W.......... Michigan........ Hawthorne. .. .ChiefClerkStaff. Special Students 

¢. ee ee rkansas........ New York..... Tél Eng isis; Transmission 

Parker, C,H... Brown.......... New York... Tel. Eng. ...... Research 

Peckham, D. B. Union... New York..... Gen.Accounting.......... 

. Ne Rasta ag Wisconsin, 2 yrs..New York. .... Tel, ENE: Siaran Circuit Laboratory 
| a Illinois, 2}3 yrs... Hawthorne. ... Technical. ... ... Eng. Methods 

Rutledge, |: RE Missouri.........Chicago....... E TATEAN Retail 

Rada de occ... Oklahoma....... Hawthorne. ... Drafting....... Equipment 

aN: TS a. ae Hawthorne....Tel. Eng...... Develop. 

Stone, J. N... Williams, ....... New York..... Diiren Service 

Saunders, S. D... Kentucky. ...... Hawthorne. ...Tel. Eng....... Equipment 

Southwick, W. A... THANG, «25.5254 % Hawthorne... .Tel. Eng....... Develop. 
empleton, B.O.......Texas A. & M.. Hawthorne... . Drafting........ Equipment 
ca Ae Se Michigan........ Jawthorne....Technical.......Eng. Methods 

Vanselow, J.C... || Purdue......... Hawthorne....Technical....... Eng. Drafting 

Webb,B.B....... LL DN A New York..... TLE orrei Research 

Wallengren, D.E. |. Nebraska........Hawthorne....Inspection .........+++++ 


Started Course, 1913 


Name College Locatioa Department Branch 
Achenbach, C. H Arkansas........ Hawthorne....Plant.......... Maintenance 
vord, C. H Norwich.........New York..... Tel. Eng. .is0.. Inspection 
Atwood, C. B Rippon . Hawthorne. .. . Production. .... Meth 
Bailey, G. E orwich.........Hawthorne....Tel. Enz....... Equipment 
Blattner, D. G Kansas Agr...... New York..... Tel. Enz GASON ransmission 
Caka G. Rios Illinois New York..... Fel BP ossen, Researc 
Cham exas Agr....... Hawtherne... .Installation............... 
Clapp, P.8...... Iowa State... ... New York... .. Tal HRs faeces: Transmission 
Conover, K. P LL” Se New York..... Accounting... .. Tabulating 
i oc See NOW YOK, iai err 
Den Herder, J. H Michigan........ Hawthorne Accounting. .... Ex 
Denny, M R Rose Poly....... San Francisco................. yducation 
Dooh H Ciruson Penn. State ..... Hawthorne G. M. TE Service 
5 a: T E lowa State...... Hawthorne Tel. oe. n Methods 
Eger, R.J...... ue . New York gi ee Phys. Laboratory 
Edwards, G. D Harvard New York..... Te CT sinai ransmission 
Evans, D. P.. ot, TEN Hawthorne an a ira Education 
Fauquier, R. H.. Missouri. . . Hawthorne. . . Clerical & Prod.. Cost 
Forsythe, F. J......... Kentucky State. Hawthorne. . Tel. Bag. ic... ih igi 
Frasch, O. R Harvard.. San Francisco..Dist........... 
Gibson, E. S Northwestern.. New York..... Tel. Eng. . C ern Laboratory 
Goodell, H. E P AEEA Hawthorne... Accounting... .. _ Expense 
Hartsell, H... N. Carolina Agr.. Indianapolis. . Sales.................0005 
enry, F.D Ohio Northern. ..Chicago....... A n DETR EE A O A 
Holt Ws.biissscc: Michigan........ Hawthorne. ...Tel. Eng....... Methods 
Hopkins, A. L lowa State...... San Francisco. . Dist...........Shop Expense 
Howard, J. Ct T RTE Hawthorne. ... Drafting....... Lawyout 
Hubbell, J. D ORIO State, s er ARNDT ne iarri ar Education 
Hutchinson, F Mass. Institute.. New York. Tel. Eng....... Chemical Laboratory 
Irish, W s Colorado, ieres PIM WUOEOG gs Sold oa kn a Education 
Jonna: F. W...... Wisconsin. ...... Hawthorne. ...Technical....... Piece-work 
Johnson, W. H MOM csc bad bed ee San Francisco. . Dist........... Stock Maintenance 
Jones, W.C...... Colorado. ....... New York..... Tel. Eng....... Transmission 
Kaelber, J. C Rochester... .... New York..... BR iss cabetccacecaas nit 
LN AL 0 ae Sn E TIRDO: eire Hawthorne zanu a anA Education 
CE errs exas Agr....... Dallas. .. a Ree: Stores 
fenner, A... ce: PON i iso Hawthorne. ...Drafting....... ee 
Kimmel, R.R Cansas Agr...... Hawthorne. ... Tel. Eng....... 
Krenning, G.C ODOR CEE New York..... Dist. Dept.. onani Sales 
Lane, FE. sce: PUB iiss riani oO RT Te Pen an ucation 
La Roe, 5, Sears ae New York. .... Tel. Bag... <<: Phys. Laboratory 
Leech, C. A...... Kansas Agr... ... Hawthorne. . . . Drafting. Equipment 
Matey, A........ Penn. State... ... Hawthorne... Shop Statistics............ 
Mattingly, R. E Kentucky Stat2. .New York. .... TO Eng; 025.535 h 
McCarthy, Mass. Institute... New York... .. io A. asi Phys. Laboratory 
McQui Monmouth. ..... Chicago. ...... OLOTODE dot a AER 
Monteith, C. A a ESTIA Hawthorne Shop Statistics............ 
Montzomery, G. E Nebraska... ..... Minneapolis. . .Stores.......... Stock Maintenance 
Murphy, J. Wesleyan........ Hawthorne ai aea pa oem Education 
Nelsen, Gis iasza: Iowa bn . Hawthorne ... , Installation. .............. 
413): EREE a a: ee Hawthorne. ... Tel. Eng....... Layout 
Osborne, C. H Rpakacky State. . Hawthorne. ... Tel. Eng....... Equipment 
Parker, L. W RS i SOPE New York... .. Engineer. ....., Automatic Develop. 
Pierce, G. K Cie EEST Hawthorne. ... Drafting. ...... Equipment 
Pres, B Bais ne. Dé Pauw: ee Hawthorne. . . . Production... Me 
Priessman, N. Y Wisconsin... .. .New York... .. ToL > niss Circuit Laboratory 
E S po g oi ois Hawthorne... . Installation. . .. . Layout 
Reidinger, P nion,... .. Philadelphia DE ATASSAT Sales 
Richardson, A. B Col. A. & M..... Hawthorne Operating. ..... Jobbing 
Rocky, J. K...... Georzia Tech. ...New York... .. Tel OBB cues 3 
Ronan, N. T AT Ue tice ks Hawthorne een ES 
Saylor, W. E Tennessee... .... Kansas City ee ee Sales 
Scneder, E....... Kansas Agr...... Hawthorne... Tel. Eng....... Methods 
Sewell, R. O...... Colorado Agr. ... Hawthorne. ... Drafting. ...... Equipment 
Simon, R. B.. ... Texas Agr....... Hawthorne. . . . Drafting. ...... Equipment 
Smit oe | Norwich......... New York.....Gen. Account... . 
Smith, R. H Pennsylvania. ...New York..... Tel EDP, siasa Research 
Smith, A. D... ... TON 5 cok x 0 Hawthorne. ... Technical....... Drafting 
Stanley, M....... Michigan........ CORR 6 dd ati a5 08nd E T 
Thayer, Penn State. ..... Hawthorne....Tel. Eng....... Layout.. 
Unger, M.S...... Colorado. ....... Hawthorne. ...Tel. Eng... .... Methods 
Van Lone, I. I BANG inant Ae Chicago....... NGS iiiintxacaa: Supply 
Vaughan, M Colgate. ei PLUSGPIDDLLS oaao oak Ace EA 
Walter, R. L Ohio State oe ONG 0:55 Swine oc eaesnneck Education 
Watson, J. R Oberlin. . ... New York..... CAMEL PURI Oh Nard: ba head 
Washburn, F. C Princeton .New York. .... Tel, BR. isc Phys. Laboratory 
Webb C.B...... Bini Schade Chicago....... Vice-Pres. and 
Gen. Counsel. .Clerk 
Whitney, D. W Uniotissscaenie: Hawthorne... .Tel. Eng....... Develop. 
Wilson, W. J Michigan........ ERa ar Fo ss ton nt bay Education 
Ww ineland, J. E Ohio Northern... Hawthorne. .. . Accounting. .... Expense. . 
Jood, Tee MAN aiat i T-P E bin Chicago....... RUE i ictuu andi EES 
Wood, L. Fi s.s0s5 Penn. State...... New York. .... Tel Bag. -sss Phys. Laboratory 
Started Course, 1914 
Present Students 
Abbott, F. F Chenille aitia Kaol A Arnira Barr re 
Ahrens, D. E Nebraska.......... Malcolmson, W. J......Kansas..............., 
Anderson, F. W Missouri.......... Mason, J. G. Mississippi Agr........, 
SH. Disana ST ee PROGR This ach. ce vations Fonn: Ga iardins 
Binford, J.C.......... De Pauw.......... Moody, R. M... Ohio State... 2.2.2.7: 
Blum, W. J...... DET ME Motl J: Grein Webb Academy........ 
rooks, OT i arsaa McFarland, R. E...... as gi e 
Brush, S. R...... Michigan.......... McKelvey, C.F....... GOAO 0-5 00h E Sen 
Carter, E. L...... nr A E "Brien Kansas State........... 
Cibell, G. H...... Michigan.......... Pauly, A aaa ee | ne eee 
Daley, W. F Dartmouth........ Pekinin D: Beress Texas A. & M 
Evans, P. H Michigan.......... Pomeroy: We Cist decane Cahfornis. il cear 
Pall H-E os scien Dartmouth........ Povel G Bnet aiiin A a aaan, 
Graham, F. H Penn. State........ Oa, OO ee ee ee WACON. aoua 
Gila W: Lorssa: East London....... Ric +hardson, DE 28 es California Ea cisige des 
Married B.....3 Washington........ canoe, G; M ess Norwich Univ.......... 
Hart. R. H....... Ohio Northern... .. Schoenfeld, D, L.......Penn State............ 
Henry, W. H Pet POs ia Deler Sn ieoten ana Fanti SIR 25, 84 aE 
Henthorne, H. F EE A DA EY Sieh, B. M erates. DE ena 
WU rhe Pe Pisa salts. COME are ea elas Smith, Oe Se ree PUP 6 ina wihs'v a Cbs 
Serie ae G. E Lewis Institute Stickles, W. W. Dartmouth. ........... 
Hohe Bee Taco bd ks Cpe tahoe Tarracciano, EAE, co ot are eee foe 
Voglis..A. A. ics WEIG:.23 6 pees Las eae Walworth, §. L........ PNR ShaS. Sica eee 
Roles. E. Wisane Stevens Institute.. Weeks. J. R.. Siw, A bi cd A A 
Tias | i: E n a ATAT Whitehead, E E S o F A NE 
Jones, A C acessar nea WIGOURAT i ipei Whiteside, V.......... Kansas A. & M........ 
Jones, W- Csi < Colmes dossa aisa Young, H. E TOMATES Brooklyn Poly......... 


Kelly, G. M 


Maine..... 


RS 
MANUFACTU 
Who’s Who at Hawthorne 


Who wears a tie of 
sunset red, “half hose” 
of rainbow hues, shirt 
loud enough to wake 
the dead, and swell 
pink cloth-topped 
shoes? Whose smile 
makes pretty shop 
girls’ hearts go thump 
with wildest glee— 
from laughing; not 
from Cupid’s_ darts. 
(“Don’t he look funny ? 
Gee !”) Who wears 
out Joe, Tom, Bill and 
Jack with questions by 
the score? (His aim’s 
not just to learn the 
knack; he wants to 
know “what for.”) 
Who’h go straight up 
along the line and boss this place some day? (Pm safe; 
he’d scorn this job of mine.) That colleger’s the jay. 


Signs are queer things. What more effective way is 
there to “keep off the grass” than walking all over the 
ground where it is trying to grow? And now one of each 
pair of heavy steel fire doors throughout the Works bears 
a neat white inscription warning the intending entrant to 
“Open first.” Wonderment over the wherefor of that 
sign led our cub reporter, with the curiosity of youth, to 
take a run and try to go through one without opening 
first. He gave up the attempt and twelve square inches 
of cuticle, but succeeded in convincing himself that the 
notice is entirely superfluous. 


——e 


The Western Electric Benevolent Association, an or- 
ganization of Company employees, recently won the sec- 
ond prize, $500, in a contest conducted by the Chicago 
Examiner. Prizes were offered to organizations whose 
members should purchase the largest amounts of certain 
specified brands of merchandise. The award, which was 
secured largely through the efforts of President J. B. 
Hunt, department 3142, comes at a peculiarly opportune 
time, as the association has been under very heavy expense 
in meeting its obligations during the last few months. 


More About that Roller 


It is getting so that every time our telephone bell rings 
we are afraid something has happened to that Hubbard- 
Willard “Easy Come, Easy Go” lawn roller again. Since 
the last episode appeared in the jitney theatres, the frisky 
young thing broke loose from Hubbard and smashed its 
handle; and later, when that had been repaired, it ran 
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away from the rash neighbor who had borrowed it from 
Willard; result—another pulley spoiled. 

After the tenth catastrophe—that was the number of 
times it had been broken up to 9:37 this morning—a rep- 
resentative of the News called upon the inventors and 
asked them why in safety first they didn’t make a brake 
for the contraption. “Make a brake for it?” they both 
shouted together. “Say, you try to lead the thing once 
and you'll find nobody has to make a brake for it. When 
it wants to make a break it just naturally makes it itself 
without any help, and don’t you forget it.” 

Of course, in the face of such testimony there was— 
Wow! There goes that ’phone again! Say, this thing is 
getting on our nerves. 


N 


A Tracer’s Dream 


T’S a long way to getting married, 
It’s a long way to go. 
It’s a long way to getting married, 
To the sweetest man I know. 
Good-bye to pickle dinners 
And farewell, old T-square. 
It's a long, long, way to getting married, 


But my heart’s right there. 
—Miss S. A. P. 


Telephone Apparatus Shops 


Forty-two of George W. Folkner’s Hawthorne friends 
entertained him at an informal farewell dinner on Aprii 
13th, prior to his transfer to the development branch of 
the engineering department at New York. A. D. Hargan, 
the toastmaster, called for short talks from many of the 
diners, who responded with hearty wishes for Mr. Folk- 
ner’s success and happiness in his new field. Mr. Folkner 
had been connected with department 2097 since 1909. 
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Showing Off to the Old Folks 


Some day jest for fun I’m going back 
To the farm down in Indiany. 

Ain't seen the old folks fer quite a spell 
And I jest got a letter from Fanny. 


She sez they got a telephone in, 
An’ I jest hed to laugh 

When she sez: “Paw used it to talk to Cy Small 
When he sold the brindle calf. 


“All he hed to do was jest to talk in a funnel 
An’ hold a long tube to his ear, 

An’ he heared every word that old Cy said, 
Same ez if he was standin’ right near. 


“An’ you jest oughter see the works inside 
Little cans and wires an’ springs, 

An’ Paw he ’lowed ’twas a durn smart man 
That thought up all of them things.” 


’Tain’t no use—them country Rules 
Don't know the ways of the city, 

An’ when I remembers all the things I've seen 
I thinks it’s a kind of er pity. 


An’ so jest fer fun I'm goin’ back 
An’ git Paw and Maw an’ Fanny, 

An’ bring ’em to Chieagy to stay a spell, 
And’ git acquainted with Annie. 


She'll take ’em around to see the sights, 
An’ the first thing they do, 1 reckon, 

Thewll take a Forty-eighth Avenoo car 
An’ git off at Twenty-secon’. 


I guess I'll have ter lay off that day 
An’ foller the crowd along, 

Ter kinder take eare of Paw an’ 
An’ see that nothin’ goes wrong. 


Maw 


An’ when they see the T. A. Shops, 
Gee, won’t they cut up some? 
Thev’ll find they ain't the only ones 
With a telyphone, by gum! 
MILDRED A. JIENDERSON, 
Tracing Division, Department 2099, Hawthorne. 


Cross Talk in the C., R. & I. Shops 


W. J. Mackoitch, formerly of department 3023, has 
been given charge of departments 3061, 3063 and 3064, re- 
plaeing-F. M. Rabe, who has been promoted to the man- 
agement of the shop costs departments, No. 3062. 


In the old days when Helen Hunt’s name was familiar 
to the public a man who lost anything was always advised 
to go to her for it. The adviser always gave Miss Hunt’s 
full name where we have used the pronoun “her.” If he 
were wise he also took care to explain the joke in time to 
save his countenance from mishandling by the irate loser. 
Nowadays, however, the Hunt family has deteriorated in 
this regard, and far from being noted as finders of lost 
articles, they are now famed as losers. Take our own J. B. 
Hunt, of the raw material inspection department, for ex- 
ample. Many a hard-working robber has thanked Heaven 
for Joel Hunt. Just recently a couple of them called at 
his house, ransacked his clothes and “borrowed” all the 
contents of value, with the exception of his wateh, which 
they left on the dining-room table. It wasn’t one of the 
kind that shows what a dollar can do at its worst, either, 
so J. B. was in some doubt as to whether his guests’ for- 
bearance was intended as a kindness or an insult. Conse- 


quently, his pride was somewhat soothed a few weeks 
later when a pickpocket took possession of that same time- 
piece in broad day-light. But when, after telling of the 
occurrence, he wore his wife’s watch down to work and 
some wag “pinched” it from him just to show how easy it 
was, Hunt came to the conclusion that things had gone 
three stations past too far. Hereafter he will tell time 
by the sun during the day—and at night nobody cares 
what time it is, anyway, until the sun begins to come up 
again. Well, every man to his trade. It’s luck Hunt 
never tried to hold down a job as time-keeper. 


On certain occasions, when we feel that our duty as a 
citizen requires us to keep in touch with current events by 
reading the evening paper even though the front lawn 
must go unwatered until the next rain storm, Friend Wife 
sometimes remarks that if men have the passionate fond- 
ness for work they profess to have, it is only because dis- 
tance lends enchantment, for they never get within 
gun-shot of it. We have never threshed the question out, 
because a dignified silence has always seemed the best 
answer under the circumstances. However, a recent inci- 
dent, involving that redundantly masculine specimen, the 
mail (!) boy, seems in some way to bear out her ane 
ment of our justly celebrated sex: soss 

R. A. Horn’s telephone bell rang loudly ina a voice in- 
quired: “Mr. Horn, is there any mail in your basket?” 

“What basket ?” Horn asked in surprise. 

“Your outgoing mail basket,” the voice answered. 

“Why, no; I guess not,” said Dick. “Why?” Who 1s 
this speaking ?” 

“This is the mail boy,” was the reply, 
around this trip, then.” 

Luckily the telephone operator cut off just here and 
Hlorn’s remarks were lost to the world. 


«I won’t be 


When You Were a ’Prentice, a Big Yellow ’Prentice 
(Tune: “When You Wore a Tulip’) 


There is a bunch down at the shop we call apprentice boys. 

They are the foreman’s joys. 

They don’t make any noise. 

The foreman likes to bawl them out when they are acting 
bad, 

But otherwise he treats them like dad. 

Now there is George Gotwold and his friend, the jolly 
Horn, 

Old Nelson often curses the day that they were born. 


Chorus: 


When Gotwold meets Billy 

They start acting silly, 

And Billy says: “PN bust your korn.” 
Shults starts a grinning 

While Barta is chinning 

And Joe Burda looks forlorn. 

Kalina tells Gotwold about his rich unele, 
While Boehme anneals some lead, 

Then the brat known as Bauer 

Asks Govett the hour, 

And calls Jerry Frev a red head. 


G. K. GoYETT. Apprentice Course, Hawthorne. 
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F. L. Gilman, l, II J. W. Bancker, I F. B. Jewett, I J. W. Diets, I, V H. L. Grant, I I Dinneri 
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MEMBERS OF THE HAWTHOF, 


1 
THE INDIVIDUAL PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW THE MEMBERS OF THE VARIOUS WESTERN ELECTR 


I—General Educational Committee. II—Instruction and Development Committee, General Manufacturing Deg 
Allied Companies. VW—Educational Ca 
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P. L. Thomson, IlI H. R. King, III C. H. Minor, IV A. E. Reinke, IV E. Montchyk, IV C. W. RÀ 
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E. A. Hawkins, 1, [Il S. S. Holmes, Il F. W. Willard, Il L. Montamat, II S. L. Harding, II J. E. Moore, II 
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ÑE CLUB EVENING CLASSES 


. BEDUCATIONAL COMMITTEES. BELOW IS THE KEY TO THE IDENTIFICATION NUMERALS 


` Aments. III—Educational Committee, General Sales Departments. IV—Educational Committee, Foreign 
, mittee of the Hawthorne Club. 


J. J. Garvey, V. W. F. Hosford, V 


E. C. Higgins, V S. M. Wilson, V M. E. Berry, V 
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Hawthorne Evening Classes—1914-1915 


By E. C. Higgins, Educational Department, Hawthorne 


HE first evening school conducted by the Haw- 
thorne Men’s Club was held during the winter of 
1913-1914. Four courses were given, namely, (1 

Electricity and Magnetics, (2) Telephone Practice, (3) 
Shop Mathematies, and (4) Shop Practice. One hundred 
and fifty-three men, out of a total enrollment of 361, suc- 
cessfully completed the work in one or more classes. The 
first year of the school showed conclusively that Haw- 


INSTRUCTORS IN THE HAWTHORNE CLUB EVENING 
CLASSES 


Top Row (left to right)—S. B. Dunlap, C. H. Bragg, J. C. Binford, 
G. P. Anderson, R. W. Tomlinson, L. P. Settig, F. C. Peterson, C. 
Borgmann, H. Blount. Middle Row (left to right)—B. E. Niven, 
C. S. Carney, F. M. Craft, S. Bracken, R. W. Rosendale, E. C. 
Higgins, C. F. Scheel, G. A. Landry, J. F. Cizkovsky, R. T. Mc- 
Intosh, C. T. Harmer. Front Row (left to right)—J. J. Garvey, 
Miss H. Bacon, Miss J. Espe, Miss L. Peterson, Miss A. Nelson, 
Miss A. Fitzgerald, Miss M. S. Patterson, A. Thomas 


thorne had been looking for just such an educational 
opportunity. 

During the summer of 1914, the Club’s educational 
committee laid its plan for the evening classes of 1914- 
1915. These included the courses formerly offered and 
such others as were felt to be essential and practicable. 
It was quite generally coneeded that other courses were 
warranted, and that some svstem of grading would have 


to be established so that the more advanced students . 


would not be impeded by those with less preparation. An 
elementary “Grade A” course and a more advanced 
course, “Grade B,” were given in each subject, while in 
some subjects a still further advanced course, “Grade C,” 
was also offered. | 

The school term of twenty-four weeks started early in 
October, 1914, and ended in April, 1915. Home study 
was of course required to supplement the class work. 
Each course was planned to give the best instruction and 
experience possible with the facilities available. To in- 
sure this each course was supervised by a head instructor, 
who reported directly to the committee. 

The corps of instructors, who were chosen from various 
departments of the Works, is shown in the group photo- 


graph. 
Nine different’ subjects were taught: (TD) Electricity 


and Magnetism; 5 classes; men. (II) Telephone Practice; 
3 classes; men. (IIT) Practical Mathematics; 9 classes; 
men. (IV) Shop Practice; 2 classes; men. (V) Mechan- 
ical Drawing; 5 classes; men. (VI) Business English; 5 
classes; men. (VII) Mechanical Principles; 1 class; men. 
(VIII) Business English; 5 classes; women. (IX) Type- 
writing; 3 classes ; women. 

There was a total of thirty-eight classes, thirty for men 
and eight for women. Two of the latter were discontinued 
during the term. In general the enrollment was limited 
to thirty individuals per class, and no person was per- 
mitted to enroll in more than two classes. 

Lesson sheets were prepared in all courses excepting 
Business English and Typewriting, in which cases written 
exercises were employed. The lesson sheets, which were 
distributed to class members one week in advance of being 
taken up in elass discussion, included general descriptive 
matter, examples and illustrations, definitions, problems 
and exercises, references and review questions. Home 
work and study thus became an important part in each 
course. The references given were from standard text 
books which were recommended by the head instructors 
and the committee, and which were placed on sale at the 
Works restaurant. Class supplies in general were placed 
on sale in this way, so that class members were enabled to 
buy them practically at cost. 

As a direct aid to the teachers, joint meetings with the 
educational committee were held periodically, at which 
times salient topics were discussed. Articles on “How to 
Teach,” “Psychology and the Teacher,” ete., were cir- 
culated among the instructors. Also a series of six lec- 
tures was given during the winter by Prof. Walter Dill 
Seott, of Northwestern University School of Commerce. 
While these were not planned directly for the instructors, 
they derived a great deal of good from them. 

It is interesting to note that this evening school work 
attracted individuals from practically every department. 
A study of the total enrollment shows 21% engaged in 
elerical departments, 11% engaged in engineering de- 
partments, 28% engaged in mechanical departments, 14% 
engaged in assembly departments, 17% engaged in inspec- 
tion departments, 9% firemen, Janitors, students, garden- 
ers. Ten per cent. of those enrolled have been with the 
Company over ten years, and 41% over five years, while 
only 10% had been with the Company less than one year 
at the time of their enrollment. Seventy-four per cent. 
of those enrolled are between the ages of 22 and 33 years. 

The enrollment for the year was 622 men and 141 
women; total, 763. Many of these enrolled in two classes, 
so that the class enrollment, which determined the num- 
ber of classes and instructors, was 891 men and 174 
women; total, 1,065. 

Although the attendance was exceptionally good from 
the start, the committee, just after the Christmas holidays, 
offered a prize of one book from “Everyman’s Library” 
to each individual in that men’s class which should finish 
the term with the highest pereentage attendance. A 
similar prize was offered in the women’s classes. The re- 
sult in increased attendance was evident, and a good- 
natured rivalry between classes was brought about. 
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The highest percentage attained in the men’s classes 
was that of Mr. Anderson’s class in Mechanical Drawing, 
99.47 per cent. (only one absence in fourteen weeks). Mr. 
Rosendale’s class in Practical Mathematics (Grade C) was 
a close second, with 99.29 per cent. (only two absences in 
fourteen weeks). This was so close that both classes were 
awarded books. 

The highest percentage attained in the women’s classes 
was that of one of Miss Patterson’s classes in Typewriting 
—89.5 per cent. The lowest was 61.6 per cent. 

The average attendance in the men’s classes was 86.2 
per cent. for the prize contest period, and 83.9 per cent. 
for the entire school year. 


The lowest attendance was 70.2 per cent. 


The average attendance in the women’s classes was 82.3 
per cent. for the prize contest period, and 82.2 per cent. 
for the entire school year. 


The following table summarizes some of the more inter- 
esting statistics regarding the 1914-1915 classes: 


Men Women Both 
Starte- cece fae dele) Rastierer stand ae 622 141 763 
Finished .......... cc ccccccceacece 392 - 92 464 
Per cent. started who finished...... 63 51 114 
Granted certificates ............... 347 62 409 
Enrolled in two classes............ 269 33 302 
Finished in two classes............ 111 10 12 
Certificates in two eclasses.......... 97 8 105 
Rated as “Excellent”............... Sl 15 96 


Employees’ Pension, Benefit, and Insurance Fund Notes 


Important Notice 


MPLOYEES wishing temporarily to leave the service of the Company should make formal 
application for leave of absence, as provided in Section 9, Paragraph 4, of the Plan for Em- 


ployees’ Pensions, Disability Benefits and Death Benefits. 


Leaving without formal grant of 


leave of absence will be considered a break in the continuity of service. 


__ No employee should leave to take employment with another company of the Bell System 
without first arranging with his superior for a transfer. If no transfer is arranged, the continu- 


ity of service will be broken and all credits covering previous service with this and other Bell Sys- 
tem companies will be lost. 


ODERIC F. HALL re- 

tired on June 1, 1915. 

He was born August 14, 
1854, at South Parish, Maine. 
In 1876 he graduated from 
Dartmouth College and shortly 
afterward accepted a position 
at the Allegheny Observatory 
under Professor Langeyl. In 
1878 Mr. Hall was compelled 
to sever his connection with the 
observatory on account of ill 
health, and removed to the 
West, where he settled in 
Kansas, where he remained for 
seven years, aS a ranchman. 

In 1885 he was employed in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, where he re- 
mained until 1889. 

On June 28, 1889, he entered the employ of the West- 
ern Electric Company at Chicago, and was assigned to 
the cable department. In the same year he was trans- 
ferred to New York to take charge of the cable laying 
department. In 1897 cable manufacturing was started 
at New York, and Mr. Hall was given charge of this work, 
continuing in charge until 1908, when the cable manufac- 
turing at Chicago and New York was combined in the 
Hawthorne plant. Mr. Hall was there placed in charge 
of the combined departments, in which capacity he re- 
mained until his retirement. 


R. F. Hall 


Deaths 


Herman Ludeman, who had been nine years with the 
Indianapolis house, died April 10, 1915. The usual death 
benefit was authorized, and Mr. Nash, of Indianapolis, 
writes as follows concerning the payment: “The payment 
of this check was greatly appreciated by Mrs. Ludeman, 
and by delivering it personally, I was able to understand 
a little more what a great thing the benefit fund is doing 
for the employees of this company.” 


A Letter from a Pensioner in Sweden 


Sveden Ljungby Smaland den 18/3 1915 
Western Electric Company 

Jag far harmed innesluta min tacksamhet till W. E. 
Company for regelbunden sandande af min Pension for 
varje manad, vilken tog sin borjan den 1 Juni 1914 och 
har till dato af 1915 bekommit med tacksamhet, och afven 
innesluter min tacksamhet for WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS 
vilken jag richtigt arhallet. 

Hogaktningsfullt, 
Charles F. Steen 
TRANSLATION 
Ljungby, Smaland, Sweden, 
March 18, 1915. 
Western Electric Company: 

I am sending my thanks to the Western Electric Company for 
my pension, which I have received from June 1, 1914, up to the 
present date of 1915. I thank you for the WEsTERN ELECTRIC 
NEWS, which I also received. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES F. STEEN. 
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New York 


It has been suggested that an engineer should have been 
engaged to write up that big desk stand at San Francisco 
in last month’s News. He would have known that the 
mammoth at the Exposition is really about three thou- 
sand times larger than a standard No. 20 type. Brush up 
on your solid geometry, A. G. K. 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC BOWLING 


Following the old adage, “All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” the boys of the semi-automatic develop- 
ment division quit doping, drawing, and chasing circuits, 
and betook themselves to the Broadway Palace Bowling 
Alleys on Wednesday evening, May 5th, to drive dull care 
away. The men from the various divisions were jumbled 
into six teams in such a manner that one could not help 
but “get acquainted.” The result was a very sociable 
evening. C. D. D. 


MEETINGS OF THE ENGINEERS 


At the meeting of the engineers, held April 30th, J. L. 
McQuarrie presented a paper on “The Evolution of the 
Telephone Switching Systems.” This paper was illus- 
trated by lantern slides and covered the development of 
central office equipments, through the various stages, from 
the very early types of simple switchboards, using lever 
switches, to the present type of semi-automatic equipment. 

At this meeting, which concluded the 1914-1915 series, 
announcement was made of the following committee for 
the coming season: 

H. W. Purcell, chairman; R. M. Allen, H. D. Arnold, F. 
J. Holmes, H. T. Kohlhaas. 
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Hawthorne 
BILL! 


Everybody knows 
Bill, but they did not 
all know that on April 
13th last he had been 
married “these twice 
ten tedious years.” It 
slipped Bills mind, 
also, until the night 
before, when twenty 
some switchboard 
draftsmen slipped a 
keg of nails in at his 
front door and follow- 
ed with other pieces of 
apparatus that go to 
make up one of those 
central office equip- 
ments, to which the 
drafting room turns 
{$95 out on schedule time 

Ae and according to the 

= PEC a manufacturer’s supple- 

Wt mentary specifications. 

The goose-step 

marchers, led by Capt. VonEdelmann, preceded by Os- 

good’s Brass Band, occupied the trenches, but were 

quickly routed by rapid fire speeches and rounds of musi- 
cal numbers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peloubet and family were presented with 
a handsome hand-painted china vase, and an armful of 
American beauty roses. 
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Uncle Sam’s “Floating Fortresses” on Parade 
The Atlantic Fleet Leaving New York on May 18th. Photographed from the Roof of Our West Street Building. 


SOME ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM WEROAD 


London 


The editors of the “News” regretfully announce the 
retirement of A. S. B. Fletcher as London correspondent. 
They take this occasion to thank Mr. Fletcher for hts valu- 
able co-operation during the past three years, and to wel- 
come Mr. Barnett, hts successor. The latter is already 
familiar as a frequent contributor to the “News.” 


LONDON LETTER 


The Athletic Club is making headway now. The tennis, 
cricket, swimming and basketball sections will be in full 
swing next week. The latter section plays its first match 
on ground adjacent to the Factory on Monday, May 3d, 
and has already 41 members. We envy Hawthorne in 
having their sports ground next to the works; it is worth 
90 out of 100 points of success to an athletic club in con- 
nection with works of any sort. We are hoping for big 
things in the future for the “ground next door.” 

The following left during April to join the army: A. 
H. Rose, A. E. Pierce, H. Jewson, W. Winter, M. C. 
Morris, distributing departments; J. Handcock and V. G. 
Parker, students; J. Elsey, E. C. Hawkes, J. R. Dale, A. 
Bremner, P. D. Crocker and H. Hendricks, manufactur- 
ing departments. Jim Elsey, head of the cost department, 
stands out as a good example. Elsey left to “do his bit,” 
leaving his wife and family at home. Hendricks also gave 
up a home and position to join the Belgian Army for the 
magnificent wage of 2d. per day. Not much chance of 
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Greetings to a Popular Instructor 


A Few Words from a Former Student in Apprecia- 
tion of George Hopf, Instructor in the 
Educational Department 


By S. Bracken 


HE manufacturing and 
engineering students are 
fortunate indeed in hav- 

ing Inspector George Hopf to 
acquaint them with the de- 
velopment of the present prac- 
tices in telephony and the rou- 
tine, organization, and product 
of the Western Electric Com- 
pany. 
Mr. Hopf’s large and varied 
- experience with the develop- 
ment, manufacture and instal- 
lation of telephone equipment 


G. Hopf enables him to give the stu- 
Instructor, Educational De- dents a vast amount of prac- 
partment tical advice and information 


which are invaluable to them 
in their work after completing the student course. The 
personal interest which he takes in the progress of each 


~ 
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“painting the town red” on that. Good luck to them all, 
anyway; theres no white streak there. 

We don’t hear much from those Western Electric on 
who are at the front. Certainly they have only just been 
sent away, having been in training since August Ist. We 
have had brief notes from Jack Hindon and “Willie” 
Williams, but our young friend the Censor is very busy, 
nearly as agile with the blue pencil as the News editors. 

We have just had a letter from Archie Bremner, who 
is in the Mechanical Transport Section of the Army Ser- 
vice Corps and is stationed at Groove Park, Lee. Crocker 
and Elsey are also in the same regiment. To use his own 
words, “at first, being a bit green, we came in for a good 
bit of fatigue duty, scrubbing floors, cleaning windows, 
helping and waiting in the mess room, ete. But now that 
we are getting to be old soldiers, we have managed to miss 
these duties for the last two or three days and go out with 
the company for rifle drill, physical drill or route marches, 
which are much more agreeable. I am in fine health and 
think the life will suit me A1.” 


ee ow Ly 
CHARLES MCDERMOTT 
Died at Neuve Chapelle, March, 1915 


Mr. McDermott, who was only eighteen years old, was 
formerly employed in the loading coil department. He 
entered our employ in May, 1914. He enlisted on Septem- 
ber 4, 1914. l 
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man and the willingness with which he helps them through 
the many difficulties that are encountered are greatly 
appreciated by the students. They feel that he is their 
friend as well as their instructor. 

All together, fellows. Nine good rahs for George Hopf 
—the man who did so much to start us right with the 
Company. 
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The Student Dictates 
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Getting the Student’s Goat—Our “Weekly” 


Get this from 
Store 2233 


First Floor . Section 38 


General Merchandise Department Notes 
J. H. Hellweg, Correspondent 
“Eighteen Type A, Conlon Galv. Washing and Ringing Machines 
for 110 volt service.” 
The above order, recently received from St. Louis, has 
puzzled us not a little. One of our bright members thinks 
it must mean that the telephone company is going to re- 
place its present ringing equipment with this new combi- 
nation, so that it can do laundry work on the side. 


F. J. Holdsworth, justly disturbed and bristlingly in- 
dignant over vague rumors as to the condition of packing 
boxes on their arrival in New York, followed a freight 
car on its Eastern journey, a couple of weeks ago, in 
order to see for himself how the “rats” handled his boxes 
on their arrival at destination. Needless to say, Fred re- 
turned serene but triumphant. 


Is that what he told his boss? We saw Mr. and Mrs. Freddie 
at Chin-Chin the other night.—Ep. 


R. B. Adams, Superintendent of Telephone Construc- 
tion, United States Department of Agriculture, Forest 
Service, District No. 1, was an interested visitor at Haw- 
thorne on May 10th. 


During a recent week the Hawthorne division of the 
Central Not-W.E. merchandise stock received and handled 
960 orders. Only one item out of the entire lot was back- 
ordered. We report this with all due modesty, and would 
not brag about it for the world, for you might expect us 
to equal this record again. 

W. B. Minch presents the following problem and begs 
a solution: 
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“If 20 pounds of Hawthorne grass seed will not grow 
any grass on a private front lawn, 50 x 100 ft., how much 
seed will be required to put a carpet of green velvet on a 
one-half acre lot?” 


Married 
ARCH 20th—W. E. Gathright, stores manager, At- 
M lanta, to Miss Grace Doyle, of Atlanta. 
April S8th—Miss Anna Merz, of department 
2011, Hawthorne, to E. E. Armstrong, of department 
1310, Hawthorne : 
April 11th—Frank Polak, of department 3201, Haw- 
thorne, to Miss Susie Sladek. 
April 14th—Oscar H. Leutweiler, St. Louis, to Miss 
Florence Roeder, of St. Louis. 
April 25th—Miss Hills, department 656, New York, to 
A. E. Barker, department 681, New York. 
April 28th—Miss Elsie Hirsch, of department 2149, 
Hawthorne, to Fred Sallet. 
May 2d—Frank Petraitis, 
Hawthorne, to Miss W. Swetikas. 
May 8th—Miss Martha Zeschke, of department 3300, to 
William R. Reinke, of Kouts, Ind. 
May 15th—Miss Elsie Mares, of department 3300, 
Hawthorne, to Albert Peck, of Greenville, Mich. 
A. F. Landsea, engineering department, a i York, to 
Miss Esther Mahoney. 
In April—A. S. Barker, assistant foreman {cable shops. 
London, to Miss Hills, factory cabling department, Lon- 
don. 


of department 1837, 


Gerard Swope, Vice-President and General Sales | Mansger, ®t 
rived from Europe on the New York, Monday, May 2¢4th. 
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Notes from the Educational Department 


J. C. Binford, Correspondent 


Sold, shipped and installed in ten days! How does 
that sound for real Western Electric speed, when it means 
placing three full dispatcher’s equipments and sixty-two 
Way-stations complete over 380 miles of railroad ? 

This is no Ananias Club contribution. It actually hap- 
pened recently on the Soo Line from Stevens Point, Wis., 
to Chicago, and from Minneapolis to Glenwood, Minn. 

The accompanying photograph of the car and crew was 
taken by Student Whitside on the scene of action. It 
shows, from left to right: Reed (student), Cibell (stu- 
dent), J. A. Kick (Hawthorne sales engineer), and em- 
ployees of the railroad. 

There were two gangs of installers on the job, eight 
being Western Electric men, and four being employees of 
the road. 


Seven of the seventy-seven entries in the Hawthorne 
handicap tennis tournament are students. We don’t 
want to boast, or anything like that, but we never heard 
of a good gambler who wouldn’t wager his last dollar on 
a seven. 
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COMMERCIAL STUDENTS WHO FINISH THIS YEAR 


Top Row (left to right)—W. W. Stickles, S. L. Walworth, J. E. 

Harris, D. L. Schoenfeld, H. P. Full, S. R. Sellers, R. A. Smith. 

Middle Row (left to right)—D. E. Ahrens, C. M. Kelly, B. J. Brooks, 

A. A. Kmoll, D. B. Pickins, C. J. Kay, S. R. Brush, P. H . Evans, 

H. F. Henthorne, W. J. Wilson, J. C. Binford. Bottom Row (left 

to right)—W. L. Irish, W. J. Blum, W. H. Henry, E. C. Whitehead, 
W. F. Daley, J. G. Mason 


We were undecided whether to call the accompanying 
picture of this year’s class of commercial students “A 
Crop of Comers,” or “Stunning Students who will Startle” 
or merely “The Commercial Students.” 

Eighteen universities of the United States are repre- 
sented in this picture. Now they have received a year’s 
training at Hawthorne and the Chicago House in the 
products and general business of the Company. After a 
year’s experience in the storerooms, shop departments, 
shop output, branch offices and stores, cable plant, service, 
billing and claims departments, the majority will take 
some permanent position in one of the branch house or- 
ganizations. 


The following students have been transferred to 
permanent positions: F. W. Anderson, University of 
Missouri, to Hawthorne apparatus drafting; V. White- 
side, Kansas A. & M., to Hawthorne T. A. engineering 
methods; F. W. Johns, University of Wisconsin, to Haw- 
thorne Cable Rubber and Insulating piece-work depart- 
ment; R. M. Moody, Ohio State, to Hawthorne develop- 
ment engineering; E. C. Whitehead, Georgia Tech., to 
Hawthorne switchboard sales; W. J. Blum, University of 
Illinois, to Chicago stores department; H. F. Henthorne, 
Case School, to Cleveland sales. 


During the early part of May Miss Ashley, of the Clyde 
(Illinois High Schools, with three girls and eleven boys; 
and Prof. A. E. Flowers, of Ohio State University, with 
forty-eight senior electrical engineering students, visited 
Hawthorne and made a trip through the Works. 


During the past month the students have heard lectures 
by the following men: J. C. McDonnell on “The Traffic 
Department”; R. C. Dodd on “Problems of the Installation 
Department” ; B. S. Culp on “The Stores Department of 


A Quick Installation Job 


the Distributing House”; P. M. Rainey, of the New York 
engineering department, on “The Duplex Printing Tele- 
graph”; H. L. Grant, Chicago sales manager, on “Sales at 
the Branch House.” 


On the evening of April Ist the students at Hawthorne, 
both old and new, assembled in Chopard’s restaurant for 
their third annual steak dinner and smoker. After a 
musical session and some warm speeches, the following 
were elected members of the student activities committee 
for the ensuing year: L. L. Browne, chairman; W. H. 
Henry, J. E. Harris, M. O. Reed and H. C. Beal. 

Achenbach, because of his star playing last year, was 
chosen manager of the baseball team. After several 
speeches had been heard extolling the latent ability of the 
baseball team, our confidence reached so high a mark that 
we decided to have a track team also. W. J. Malcolmson 
was elected manager. 
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grow up?” You probably heard that 

question first when you were about eight 
or nine years old, and there was “company” for 
dinner. “Company” always seemed to think that that 
was the one question that must be put to you. At any 
rate, you had your answer ready. If you were a boy, 
you were going to be a fireman, or the world’s greatest 
pitcher, or a ’bus driver. If you were a girl, your 
choice was narrower, but none the less certain. You 
were either going to get married and have twelve 
children, or be a trained nurse. | 

And by and by, as you grew a little older, you 
began to ask yourself that same question. But 
somehow the answer didn’t seem quite so easy as 
when your whole choice of a career lay among two 
or three possibilities. You found that instead of two 
or three, there were a hundred lines of work in which 
vou might seek out your place. As the time in which 
to decide grew shorter, vou became less and less sure 
of just what you wanted to be. And a good many of 
us are not sure even yet. 

For we are living in what is probably the most 
complicated and highly specialized civilization in the 
history of the world. Life to-day is broader, richer 
in promise than ever before. What we may attain is 
limited only by our ambitions and capabilities, tf 

For there is an “if.” A wider range in the choice 
of a career carries with it inevitable perplexities and 
difficulties. Chief of these is the fact that the in- 
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creasing demand for specially trained men and women 
makes it constantly harder to succeed without that 
special training. 

But special training implies a certain amount of 
time spent in preparation, time which must of neces- 
sity be “unproductive” in a financial sense; and this 
expenditure of time is just what most of us cannot af- 
ford. The necessity of earning a living overtakes us 
before we have made up our minds how we want to 
earn it. As a consequence, many of us are forced to 
engage in work that we are not best fitted to do, 
merely because we have neither the time nor the 
money to train ourselves for work that is more profit- 
able and more congenial. 

The broad educational policy of the Western Elec- 
tric Company offers an ideal solution to the problem. 
For through it the Company gives its employees a 
chance to secure the special training that they need 
for higher positions, and at the same time to make a 
living in the positions they already hold. In other 
words, the Company’s policy of scrupulous attention 
to the quality and workmanship of its products is ex- 
tended to the training and skill of its employees. It 
is a far-sighted policy,—one that looks not to to-day, 
or to to-morrow only, but to the years to come. 

This means that the Company aims to make it pos- 
sible to fill any position, however advanced, from the 
ranks of its own employees. For us, there need be no 
fear of getting into a rut. Or, at any rate, if we do, 
it is our own fault. If you don’t like your job, aren’t 
getting ahead and don’t know why; or if you are one 
of those who find that after a year or two spent in one 
branch of the business, your real interest and ability 
lie in another kind of work, the courses of study which 
have been developed offer you an opportunity to 
train yourself for a new job and still hold your old 
one. 

Outside of Hawthorne, where these classes are con- 
ducted, it has not been possible to carry on this edu- 
cational work in such systematic fashion, but in many 
of the distributing houses, opportunities of the kind 
are furnished; while everywhere in the organization 
executives are on the alert to locate their employees 
in the places to which each is best suited and most 
likely to grow to his or her greatest capacity. 

This issue of the News is full of evidence of how the 
Company is providing means of educating all of us, 
but perhaps the most striking example of this policy 
as a fundamental Western Electric ideal which is 
actually being worked out, together with its com- 
panion policy of promotion from within, is to be seen 
by referring to the top of this page. 

Not only President Thayer, but a majority of the 
officials, constituting what is known as the ‘General 
Committee” began to work for the Company at sal- 
aries of $10.00 a week or less. And this is equally 
true of most of the men who fill the positions of im- 
portance in the Company. Could there be a greater 
incentive to every one of us to make the most of our 
opportunities of improving our minds and increasing 
our usefulness ? 
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Hawthorne Athletic Notes 
By E. A. Hemmer 
Commercial League Baseball their nearest competitors, the C., R. & I. Shops. The 


HE Commercial League inaugurated its 1915 play- 
ing season on April 24th, the Western Jlectric 
team drawing as their opponents for the opening 

game the crack Butler Bros. nine, who were the con- 
tenders in the finals of 1914 for the amateur championship 
of the United States. 

The game went to Butler Bros. by a 3 to 0 score in a 
fast, cleanly played contest. Although beaten in this 
game, the Western team demonstrated that they will be 
entirely capable of stepping with the best of them. It is 
the consensus of opinion among the fans that the team in- 
dividually and collectively is fully up to the standard of 
other years, if not better, and the fans are, after all, the 
real judges of any team’s playing qualities. 

The Commercial League for this season is composed of 
the following: Western Electric Company, Chicago Tele- 
phone Company, Swift & Company, Butler Brothers, 
Automatic Electric Company and Illinois Steel Company. 

The 1914 league was made up of eight teams, but the six 
clubs this year will undoubtedly make a more evenly bal- 
anced league and furnish some sensational games. The 
various clubs have gathered together all the star semi- 
professional players of the city, and if the reputaticn of 
these men is any criterion the 1915 season of the Com- 
mercial League should make history in that organization. 
The league as a whole represents one of the strongest 
aggregations of players ever collected in an amateur asso- 
ciation. It was easy to get good players this year, for, 
aside from the glory of winning the bunting in so strong 
a league, the winning team will be eligible to compete in 
the finals for the Chicago city championship, with a chance 
of landing the much coveted fall trip to the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition at San Francisco, to battle for the 
highest honors in amateur baseball, the world’s amateur 
championship. Here’s hoping that Manager Magers and 
his men get the trip and the championship. 

Following is the schedule for the rest of the 1915 season : 


Date Teams Parks 
June 5, 1915 Auto. Elec. Co. vs. W. E. Co. Tigers 
June 12, 1915 Swift & Co. vs. W. Elec. Co. Normal 
June 19, 1915 W. E. Co. vs. Illinois Steel Co. Western Electric 
June 26, 1915 W. E. Co. vs. Chicago Tel. Co. Western Electric 
July 10, 1915 Butler Bros. vs. West. Elec. Co. Tigers 
July 17, 1915 W. E. Co. vs. Auto. Elec. Co. Western Electric 
Jnly 24, 1915 W. E. Co. vs. Chicago Tel. Co. Western Electric 
July 31, 1915 W. E. Co. vs. Illinois Steel Co. Western Electric 
Aug. 7, 1915 West. Elec. Co. vs. Swift & Co. Western Electric 


The first two games of the season resulted as follows: 
April 24th. 


Western Electrice Co.. 0 00 0 00 0 0 0—3 
Butler Bros. ......... 2 0010000 x—0 
May 1st. 

Western Electric Co.. 0 0 O 3 60 00 x—9 
Automatic Elec. Co... 3 0100 0 0 0 2—6 
Bowling 

The Western Electric Inter-Department Bowling 


League brought its 1914-1915 schedule to a close on 
Thursday, April 23rd, the final tally showing the Switch- 
board team the winner by a margin of five games over 


league race was a close one. The feature was the great 
climb of the Switchboard team. At the half way mark 
they were in sixth place and seemed doomed to a cellar 
position, but they showed a wonderful spurt and averaged 
over 900 for all their games after that. They fought 
their way into the top position during the last three weeks 
of play. 

This is the third time in the last four years that the 
Switchboard team has been the champions. They won in 
1912 and 1913 but finished last in 1914. This year the 
team has the honor of bowling the highest team game of 
the season, rolling up a score of 1,051. In helping make 
this record E. Dvorak bowled his 279 point game, the 
highest individual score in the league. The Switchbcard 
men also secured the high team average for three games 
in one night, with an average score of 972 1/3. High in- 
dividual average for three games in one night weut to E. 
S. Dahl, of the C., R. & I. team, on his score of 221. 


em, fam 
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SWITCHBOARD TEAM, CHAMPIONS OF THE INTERDE- 
PARTMENT BOWLING LEAGUE 
A. Stefani, A. Hartman, W. Adamson, P. Wehr- 
meister, E. Dvorak. Mr. Wehrmeister, of This Team, is League 
Champion for the Season 


Left to Right: 


The Switchboard team was composed of W. H. Adam- 
son, captain; P. Wehrmeister, A. Hartman, E. Dvorak, A. 
Stefani and H. Horton. The first three named were 
members of the former champion teams and showed that 
they could come back after the disastrous finish of last 
year. 

Besides being a member of the champions, P. Wehr- 
meister is credited with the honor of leading the league in 
the individual averages, having finished with the fine aver- 
age of 183. He was closely followed by E. Dvorak and 
A. Stefani, who finished a little farther down in the 
money list. A. Hartman just squeezed into the last posi- 
tion for which a prize was given. The other old-timer, 
Adamson, who has captained the team through former 
campaigns and finished well up last year, failed to come 
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HAWTHORNE ATHLETIC COMMITTEE FOR 1915 


Top Row, Left to Right:—A. J. Babcock, F. A. Emmons, J. C. Reich, J. T. O'Brien, E. E. Lofstrom. 


Bottom Row, Left to Right:—H. 


H. Magers, W. L. Jonathan, Secretary & Treasurer; F. J. Holdsworth, Chairman; E. A. Hemmer, F. J. Kelly 


up to expectations this vear. While he averaged over 
170, he did not finish in the money. 

The team was very fortunate in securing E. Dvorak and 
A. Stefani, who showed good form throughout the year, 
and a good sixth man, H. Horton, who filled in well when- 
ever called on. All in all, M. J. Quiglev’s so-called “all- 
German aggregation” feel satisfied with their come-back 
and will rest on their laurels for another vear. 

The final standing was: 


No. Teams Games W. L. Pet. Pins Average 
1 Switchboard ...... 84 57 27 679 74,235 8838-63-84 
2 C. R. & I. Shops.. 84 52 32 619 72.855 867-27-84 
3 Inspection ....... 84 48 36 571 73,360 873-28-84 
4 Technical ........ 84 45 39 536 71,480 8350-80-84 
5 Engineers ........ 84 40 44 476 70,472 838-80-84 
6 Machine ......... Bt 39 45 464 71,309 848-77-84 
7 Works Clerieal .. 84 34 50 405 68,018 809-62-84 
8 Production ....... 84 21 63 250 66,017 785-77-84 


INGIVICUAL AVERAGES. 


No. Name Team. Games Pins Average 
1 Wehrreister. Switchboard ...... 60 10,984 183- 4-60 
2 Shoda....... Inspection ....... 84 15.373 183- 1-84 
3 Wizral....... C. R. & I. Skeps.. 78 1227 182-31-78 
4 Dahl........ C. R. & I. Sisps.. B4 15.200 18!-73€6-84 
5 Fliger....... Technical ........ 12 13,064 181-32-72 
6 Kuhrt....... Machine ......... 84 15,190 180-70-84 
7 Dvorak...... Switchboard ...... 69 12,467 180-47-69 
8 Jenkins...... Technieal ........ 78 14,086 180-46-78 
9 Stefani...... Switchboard ...... 9 13,390 179-35-75 

10 Pruessmar... Engineers ........ (8 12.185 179-13-68 

11 Heslin....... Production ....... C9 12,281 177-68-69 
12 Hartman.... Switehbeard ...... St 14,927 177-59-C4 


Track and Field Events 


Two important track and field events are to be held this 
season, the Inter-departmental Meet on June 26th, and 
the meet with the Chicago Telephone Company on August 
28th. Both of these events will be held at the Hawthorne 
field. 

The Inter-departmental Meet is planned to surpass all 
previous performances. The departments have been 
grouped partly according to branches, each of which is ex- 
pected to bring out a team and rooters for the occasion. 
All the events will probably be hotly contested. Some- 


thing new in the way of prizes is under consideration. 
The details will be announced later. 

This is an excellent opportunity for Hawthorne men of 
athletic ability to uphold the standard of their depart- 
ment. The winners of the various events will be selected 
for the teams which will compete with the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company. Four places will score in each event. 

The closing meet of the track year will be with the 
Chicago Telephone Company on August 28th. This 
oceasion is one which should bring out the best athletic 
and rooting ability at Hawthorne. 


Tennis Activities 

The Inter-departmental League is now engaged in play- 
ing off the season’s schedule and the usual good-natured 
rivalry is in evidence. The race, while yet in its early 
stages, indicates that the decision will be very close, as 
was the case last year. 

The Handicap Tournament opened on May Sth with an 
entry list of 77. This is an increase of 20 per cent. over 
that of last year, and indicates in general the marked in- 
crease of interest in tennis. There will be 16 prizes 
awarded to the 16 players reaching the fourth round. 
These prizes will be of considerably better value than 
those of last vear, due to the increased number of entries. 

The Commercial League Schedule has not yet been 
settled. There will be ten matches, two with each member 
of the league. R. D. Williams is the captain of the West- 
ern Electrie team, which comprises most of the strongest 
players in the W. E. Tennis Association. 

The committee has issued a preliminary schedule of all 
the year’s tennis events, which they expect to help ma- 
terlally in preventing the events from dragging. Every 
participant should play his matches on time, so that each 
event will be completed within the scheduled period. 

The athletic goods store, which has been started in the 
Restaurant Building by the athletic committee, will be a 
great convenience to the tennis players. Tennis rackets 
and balls ean be purchased at bottom prices. The racket 
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restringing service is an especial convenience. Two or 
three day service is offered at a much better rate than can 
be obtained in the city. 

One of the three new tennis courts has been assigned 10 
the women tennis players, making a total of four. The 
ladies have shown the same marked increase in interest as 
the men, their sub-committee being actively engaged in 
arranging various tournaments. 

Ground and playing rules devised to govern the use of 
the tennis courts have been approved by the athletic com- 
mittee. The aim of these rules is to give all tennis players 
a chance to use the courts. 

Soccer Team Takes Hard Game from Slavia A. C. 

Our soccer team won the championship of Section A of 
the Chicago Soccer League by defeating the Slavia A. C., 
l to 0. During the two regular 45-minute halves neither 
side was able to score. Two extra periods of 15 minutes 
each were agreed upon, and it was during the first half of 
these that our boys secured the only score of the game. 

This victory put our team in position to play the 
Swedish Athletic Club (winners in Section B) for the 
league championship. The deciding game, however, oc- 
curred too late to appear in this issue of the NEWS. 

The line-up for the Slavia game follows: 


West. Electries (1). Slavia (0). 


DOS srein irinna Gy * SVATE yer oyan o> apaa G. 
Lafferty ........... R. B. Tarek Steen tata R. B 
Türil o acetden es L. B. Schwarz, Kopf ..... L. B 
Spurling ....... R. H. B. Ditë rerortdrieks R. H. B. 
Herries ........( > H. B. VAUD esiin C. H. B. 
Poulter ............ O. R. Hvevk’y ........ L. H. B 
Diekie .......... L. H. B. Almer ............ O. R 
Harris acs $ien. e584 I. R. AG | Ea ee I. R 
Cowell cduriats 4. ccecnesdiats C. Planeta ...........0.. C. 
Tavlor resorte trani I. L. Dran, occeTeueenesi I. L. 
Dade ....aaanaeana O. L. Rubin ............. O. L. 


Referee—Wheeler. 


Praise for Western Electric Athletics 


Martin A. Delaney, who officiated at the wrestling match 
given by the Men’s Club and the Western Elecirie Ath- 
letic Association on April 9th, featured our organizations 
in his column, “Keeping Fit,” which appears in the Even- 
ing American. Mr. Delaney wrote: 


“1,200 Young Men Join Athletic Club at Western Electric Plant 


“The Western Electric Athletic Association is a live organization 
that is working in the right direction. 

“They had a wrestling show the other night and 1,200 boys at- 
tended. The show was a first-class affair. Three of the boys who 
participated have been chosen to represent Chicago and the Middle 
West at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in the national amateur 
wrestling championships. 

“T found a great deal of enthusiasm for all forms of athletics out 
there and I have teen told that it has done wonders for the boys. 
The club gives a series of entertainments and athletic events lasting 
through the entire year. Each member pays 25 cents dues per 
month to defray the expenses of the shows. 

“One good thing I notice—the shows always begin at 6: 45 P. M. 
This is time enough to allow the boys to go home for dinner and 
get baek again for the start of the performance. And the shows 
are over early enough so that there is no sleep Jost. 

“This is producing efliciency in its best sense—building up the 
employees instead of tearing them down.” 


Tug-of-War Prospects 


This season the tug-of-war teams have a most interest- 
ing prospect from the standpoint of the schedule of meets, 
the number of teams and contestants interested. The 
schedule at present is as follows, with other meets te be ar- 
ranged for later: 

June 26th.—The Inter-department Meet; teams to be 
chosen from each department. July 24th—The Haw- 
thorne Works Employees’ Picnic; a light-weignt and a 
heavy-weight contest between the two best teams in each 
division, selected by preliminary competition from the 
department teams. August 22d.—The Chicago Telephone 
Company’s Meet. In the Fall.—Inter-department cham- 
pionship. January.—A meet for the championship of the 
United States to be held in Chicago. 


Lizzies Rush Job—A Traceograph Drama in 1 Reel 
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Untechnical Talks on Technical Topics 
A Typical Lesson from the Hawthorne Club Evening Courses 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, | ELECTRICITY & MAGNETISM—COURSE-I 
HAWTHORNE MEN’S CLUB, GRADE -A 
EVENING CLASSES, 1914-1915. LESSON-9 
MAGNETISM AS AN EFFECT OF AN ELECTRIC CURRENT. 
l. When a current of electricity is length of the solenoid re- 
set up in a conductor, a magnetic mains constant. 
field is produced around the con- (e) By lengthening a solenoid 
ductor. with the number of ampere 
turns constant, the distance 
(a) The magnetic lines of force the lines of force travel is 
in such a field are in the increased which increases 
form of circles the center of the resistance to the flow of 
the circle being at the center magnetism and consequently 
of the wire. decreases the strength of the 
(b) When the current of elec- field. 
tricity is first set up in the (f) By placing. an iron core in 
wire these circular magnetic the solenoid, the resistance 
lines of force start as an to the flow of magnetism 
extremely small circle at the is decreased, and consequently 
center of the wire then the number of magnetic lines 
: ` gradually expand, that is, of force threading the sole- 
} their diameter increases, noid is increased so the 
until the current reaches a strength of the field is in- 
constant value. When the creased. 


electric circuit is broken, 2. AN ELECTRO MAGNET consists of 
the current drops to zero and a soft iron core around which is 


the circular magnetic lines 
contract, this is, their di- pow ph Dove of turns of insu 


ameter decreases, until they 


cease to exist. ð. A RELAY consists of an electro 
(c) The direction of flow in magnet with an armature which is 
the magnetic field may be de- attracted to the core when a cur- 
termined from the following rent of electricity is flowing 
rule: through the coil. The armature 
Grip the wire in the right when drawn towards the core acts as 
hand with the thumb ex- a Switch, which makes or breaks 
tended along the wire point- another circuit. When no current 
ing in the direction of flow 18 flowing through the coil a 
of the electric current, then Spring or gravity pulls the arma- 
the fingers will point in ture back in place away from the 
the direction of flow of the PORGY 
magnetism. 4. A TELEGRAPH SOUNDER consists of 
(a) By winding the conductor an electro magnet and pivoted arma- 
into a solenoid, the lines of ture, which is drawn towards the 
force are concentrated and core of the magnet when an elec- 
a stronger magnetic field is tric current is flowing through the 
established. Ina solenoid coil. A short bar of brass is at- 
the number of magnetic lines tached to the armature and the 
of force passing through the end of this works back and forth be- 
center of the solenoid is tween two stops. When the arma- 
approximately proportional to ture is drawn down this brass bar 
the product of the current. hits one stop and produces a 
and the number of turns of click, when the armature is re- 
wire (called ampere turns) on leased, by the coil circuit being 


the solenoid, provided the broken, the armature is pulled 
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back by a spring against the other 
stop, producing another click. 

5. The common DOOR BELL consists of 
an electro magnet with a pivoted ` 
armature to which is attached 
the clapper which strikes the bell. 
The armature is also arranged so 
that when it is drawn towards the 
electro magnet it breaks the flow 
of current through the coil. It is 
then released and drawn back 
from the electro magnet by a spring, 
and when it comes back to its 
original position it again makes 
the circuit through the coils. 

6. The TELEPHONE RINGER consists of 
two electro magnets, with soft 
iron cores, connected in series. 
One end of each core is attached 
to a soft iron yoke which also 
acts as a support for the gongs. 
An armature pivoted at the center 
is placed near the other ends of 
the soft cores. One end of a 


permanent magnet is attached to the 


iron yoke, the other end being 
bent around near the armature. 
This permanent magnet by magnetic 
induction causes the two soft iron 
cores to become magnets. The 
coils are so wound that when a cur- 
rent is flowing through them the 
magnetism flowing through the one 
soft iron core will be increased 
and in the other one decreased. 

The stronger magnet would then at- 
tract the armature and the clapper 
attached to it at the center would 


Making the Best in a Better Way 


What Hawthorne Workers With Tools and Machinery 
are Doing to Improve Manufacturing Methods 


The following manufacturing suggestions were adopted 
during April: 

S. A. Whitehouse, Dept. No. 2105:—Making cord 
weights of cast iron instead of white metal. 

A. A. Brown, Dept. No. 2320:—Using a lock seam in- 
stead of a lap seam on condenser cans. 

J. Turek, Dept. No. 4516:—Installation of a device 
eliminating loose wire contacts in enameling ovens. 

G. C. Knudsen, Dept. No. 2601:—Spinning over the 
bridge center on transmitters to eliminate the nut and 
the consequent threading operation necessary in the 
former method. 

G. F. Dennig, Dept. No. 234£4:—The use of a device to 
nickel-buff transmitter bells with one operation instead 
of two. 

A. Gross, Dept. No. 2201:—The equipment of power 
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move to one side. When the cur- 
rent is reversed in the coils the 
electro magnet which was weak 
would become the stronger and the 
clapper would be thrown to the 
other side. 

By attaching a spring to one side 
of the armature the ringer would 
operate with a pulsating current. 
Such a ringer is called a biased 
ringer. 

l QUESTIONS. 

l. What takes place in the mag- 
netic field surrounding a conductor 
carrying an electric current when 
the current is increased? 2. What 
takes place when the current is de- 
creased? 5. Why is a stronger mag- 
netic field produced when the wire is 
formed into a solenoid? 4. What 
is the effect of placing an iron 
core in a solenoid? 5. On what 
does the magnetic field produced by a 
solenoid depend? 6. If we should 
double the length. of the solenoid, 
keeping the same number of turns and 
the same current, what would be 
the effect on the strength of the mag- 
netic field? 7e Describe the 
construction of an electro magnet. 
8. Describe the construction of a 
relay. 9. Describe the con- 
struction of a telegraph sounder. 
10. Describe the construction of a 
telephone ringer. ll. Will a 
ringer operate on direct current? 
Why not? 12. What is a biased 
ringer? 


shears with fixed graduating scales carrying movable 
gauge blocks. 

H. Kibitz, Dept. No. 2311:—Cutting desk stand wrap- 
ping paper to size on a power press instead of by hand. 

E. R. Swanson, Dept. No. 2097:—Using art gum in 
place of erasers for cleaning tracings. 

T. M. Chisholm, Dept. No. 2028:—Making an extra 
hole in a backboard to adapt it for use on two types of 
sub sets. 

P. P. Brinkman, Dept. No. 2012:—Priuting a sketch 
of the floor plan of each of the buildings at Hawthorne 
in the Hawthorne Telephone Directory. 

H. L. Philler, Dept. No. 2132:—Using T-squares to line 
up the webbing on multiple cables. 

G. Holland, Dept. No. 2338:—Equipping punch presses 
with automatic feed for washers and transmitter terminals 
formerly fed in by hand. Adding a pin to the tool for 
making resistance posts to obviate the possibility of get- 
ting the parts into the die with the burr on the wrong 
side. 
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ADIES, Gentlemen and Students: 
Madison, Indiana, although a nice, quiet, little 
town on the Ohio River, somewhere between Cin- 
cinnati and Louisville, has brought forth many of our 
leading men of affairs; such as David Graham Phillips 
and Edward Eggleston, of literary fame; George Gray 
Barnard, of sculptural fame; and John Walter Dietz, of 
educational fame. 

J. Walter started to be a howling success on the morn- 
ing of January twenty-fourth, in the year 1880. Then 
and there Destiny started to shape his career by forcibly 
getting him into the telephone limelight. Did J. Walter’s 
father telegraph or write or shout the glad tidings of his 
son’s arrival? No—and again—No. He Saved Time and 
Freight, and Telephoned the Nearest House—at least so 
they say. 

All of J. Walter’s early tendencies pointed inexorably 
to a telephonic career. He had a horse that was a “plug,” 
a dog he called “Jack,” and a great propensity for using 
the word most commonly used in all telephone conversa- 
tions—only he accented the first syllable and trailed the 
second off into an inaudible whisper. 

Oscar, kindly flash Figure 1 on the screen. Thanks. 
This shows J. Walter at the tender age of five. From now 
on our hero decided to be a telephone attaché. During his 
years of indiscretion, when he was not in school or in the 
backyard potting cats with his air rifle, he would stroll to 
the telephone exchange and watch the operators with open- 
mouthed admiration. It was this open-mouthed admira- 
tion that led the manager to ultimately give him a job. 
He rose quickly, and while in high school assumed the rôle 
of night operator in the Madison Exchange of the Rell 
Company. He was a lone operator, operating a lone 
switchboard alone in a lonesome town. 

Oscar, kindly throw Figure 2 on the screen. Here is a 
picture of J. Walter on duty as a night operator. I 
admit the picture is quite unsatisfactory, but it had to be 


Fig. 2—The Dark Hour 


THE TOASTMASTER 


taken at night and the photographer had no flashlight 
powder, and anyhow, J. Walter was asleep on a couch, 
which you can’t see, in the right-hand corner of the room. 

In the course of time J. Walter was graduated from 
high school, and in the fall of ’97 entered the Electrical 
Engineering School of the Purdue University, specializing 
in Telephone Engineering. 

Even in his college days he manifested some of his rare 
executive ability. Hearken ye well: He and his room- 
mate were much enamored of the same girl. Now the 
Y. M. C. A. gave a series of ten shows during the year, 
and neither J. Walter nor his room-mate would go with 
any girl but this one. So he and the room-mate bought 
three tickets, side by side. They split the price of the 
third ticket and alternately took the girl in question to 
the shows. In this way each had the pleasure of the 
young lady’s company to and from five of the shows. and 
sat next to her at the other five. Thus was the problem 
cleverly solved and the price of a seat saved between them. 
But our hero played his rival false. Whether or not he 
took the girl to the show, he always managed to slip her a 
nickel’s worth of gum drops, a stick of chewing taffy, or 
some similar trifle. The other fellow finally discovered 
this double dealing, and at the last show he sat next to J. 
W., and put the girl on the end. But the mischief had 
been done. The girl in question is now Mrs. J. Walter. 

In order to be “hard” as well as look “hard,” J. Walter 
spent the last summer of his college career in a Wisconsin 
lumber camp—Oscar, Figure 3. Here you see our hero 
between two other college “ruff necks.” The description 
with the picture says that J. W. “really worked here,” a 
fact which, if true, should make the picture noteworthy. 
We call attention to the ever-present and conspicuous “d. 
W. D.” curl. It is related that while at college, blondes, 
brunettes and semi-blondes were swayed by this masculine 
bit of adornment as are the mighty poplars in the wind. 
Longfellow has immortalized this curl as follows: 
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Fig. 3—That’s Him in the Centre 


There was a little man and he had a little curl, 

On the right-hand side of his forehead; 

When he was good, he was very, very good, 

But when he was bad (especially at student banquets) 
He was a darn sight more entertaining. 

In 1902 J. W. was graduated from college as a real, 
live Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering. Fig- 
ure 4 shows the result. Our hero now came to the West- 
ern Electric Company, where he entered the student 
course. The name of the course was the same as it is now, 
but it stood for a far different thing. The course of to- 
day is to the old course as the modern “light six” is to the 
old “one lunger”—thanks to J. W. D. On the completion 
of his course J. W. was assigned to New York, where he 
had charge of the writing of specifications. In 1907 he 
traveled back to Lafayette, Indiana, where he did two 
notable things in one day. He slipped out of twe old de- 
grees into two new ones. The two old ones were “Bachelor 
of Seienee” and “Ordinary Bachelor,” and the two new 


Best Star Orders of Interest, April 12th to 
May 7th 


FIRST GROUP 
Chicago 
INE hundred forty-five Western cedar poles, 520 
N angle iron arms with Belcher clamps, 15 miles of 
No. 4 XBB wire, 1,100 fir cross-arms, 150 eight- 
inch anchors, and miscellaneous material. 
L. H. Marquardt. 


SECOND GROUP 
St. Louis | 
Six hundred electric ranges. 
G. L. Delaney & A. C. Cornell. 
THIRD GROUP 
Seattle 
Eighty-eight 6.6-ampere D.C. series inverted lamps, 
equipped for high efficiency electric rods, furnished with 
alabaster globes, two 50-light, double tube, mercury are 
rectifiers, 2 switchboard ammeters with covers, 500 high 
efficiency electrodes, seventy 50-200 ampere oil cutouts, 
21,600 feet of No. 8 solid graded, insulated, lead covered, 
steel armored cable, 1,401 feet of No. 10 stranded duplex 


Fig.4—The Year He Knew Everything 


ones were “Electrical Engineer” and “Right Honorable 
Benedict.” With wedding bells still chiming in the ears, 
J. W. was torn from hearth and home and sent gadding 
atout the country in a search for the best kind of paper to 
be used in the pneumatic tube service of the telephone 
companies. During this time he dreamed paper, talked 
paper, smoked paper, read paper, was paid in paper, and 
finally succeeded in getting the paper the Company 
wanted. 

And then Fate sent an earthquake into the placid valley 
of J. W.’s life, and the river of ambition changed its 
course. In 1911 he was transferred to Hawthorne as head 
of the Educational Department, and the department of to- 
day, which is in the front rank of its kind in the country, 
is the product of his leadership and his ability to analyze 
men. And through it all, J. Walter has not much to say 
—he doesn’t have to. For after all, as the proverb says: 

“It’s Dietz, not words, that counts.” 


cable, 90 series plug cutouts for luminous are lamps, and 
miscellaneous material. L. L. Brown & Office. 


——— 


The Engineers’ Meetings at New York 
By C. L. Howk 


JR the past three years the engineers at New York 
F have been meeting every two weeks, except during 
` the summer months. These meetings are preceded 
by a light lunch, which is served at the close of the day’s 
work. The meetings are arranged for by a committee of 
five elected annually by the engineers, and are informal. 
Papers which are presented by the engineers and others 
cover various phases of engineering work as well as that 
of other departments. Meetings have been addressed by 
engineers of the A. T. & T. Co., New York Telephone 
Company, and by Hawthorne executives. 

The meetings serve principally to keep the engineers 
posted as to the work being done by other engineers as 
well as the work of other general departments. The 
papers are frequently illustrated with lantern slides, and 
in some cases apparatus is set up and demonstrated. 
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Activities of the 


Membership Privileges Now Open to All Employees 
N April 23d, we fellows got together in another 
pleasant combination smoker-business meeting and 
made a decided improvement in the Hawthorne 
Men’s Club by extending membership privileges to all 
employees, both men and women. Hereafter it is the 
Hawthorne Club. 


LIEN N COLON OEN 
President 


Sec. & Treas. 
Pinancial Secy. 


9 Len EXECUTIVE 
Elected by Hen Only COLLIIPTSE 
` COLE: ITTEES 
SUB-COLUZITTEES 
LEN 


Organization of the Hawthorne Club, Adopted at the Business 
Meeting of April 23d 


lst Vice President 2nd Vice President 


6 Women 
Elected dy 
Vomen Only 


Entertaiment 
Educational 
Wemoe rsh ip 
Publicity 
Const.& By Lats 
Development 
Finance 


A second vice-president—a woman—has been added to 
the Club officers. She will preside at all meetings ex- 
clusively for women. Six of the fifteen members on the 
executive committee are to be women and four of the 
nine members on the nominating committee. Each sex 
will elect its own representatives on the executive com- 
mittee. The nominating committee will be appointed by 
the president, as previously. 

In addition to the dances, lectures, outings, moving pic- 
ture shows, skating masquerades and other general enter- 
tainments, both the men and the women will have their 
own special gatherings. The men will have their smokers, 
wrestling matches and other events, which the girls would 
classify under the general head of “just too stupid for 
anything,” while the women will indulge in those peculiar 
forms of entertainment most dear to the feminine heart. 

Your ladyship, good fellowship! We welcome you. 

A man could almost start a song that way. If it wasn’t 
for his wife. 


30-Reel Production of “The Master Key” 

Just to begin right we invited all the Hawthorne girls, 
as well as the members’ families, to be our guests at a 
thirty-reel production of “The Master Key” during the 
evenings of April 29th and 30th—fifteen reels each night. 

Say, it makes all the difference in the world—yjust like 
reading a whole story in a book instead of assimilating it 
by little bites every month when the magazine comes 
around. 

The play describes the adventures of the hero and 
heroine in locating a secret gold mine that had belonged 
to the heroine’s father. Ysu know how hard a woman 
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will work for the possession of a secret. This lady has 
adventures that lead to San Francisco’s Chinatown, the 
California gold fields, mysterious India and other places 
that lend themselves to thrilling movie work. “Thrilling,” 
did we say? Why, that play has more thrills in it than a 
loose trolley wire on a wet day. When we feed a bale of 
films to our picture machine we first make sure it is the 
best that grows. 

No previous entertainment given by the Club has 
equaled this in attendance. F. J. Sheridan, Chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee, estimates the number of 
spectators at 2,500 on Thursday night and 2,000 on Fri- 
day. About 500 were unable to gain admission Thursday. 

The success of the show has led the committee to ar- 
range an open-air production of “The Trey of Hearts,” 
the entire play to be given during two consecutive even- 
ings. A concert by the Western Electric Band will be a 
feature of the performance, which will probably be given 
early this month. 


The Club Dance at Forest Park 


A Hawthorne Club dance is no place for a man with the 
gout. A gouty foot ought to be kept quiet, and nobody 
could go to one of these goodfellowship gatherings and 
keep his feet from joining in. Consequently, Forest Park 
saw some very lively feet on May 15th, the date of the 
first Club dance of the year. 

Even the music was Western Electric—furnished by 
our own orchestra. The only objection to their playing 
was the time of the home waltz. No, you could dance to 
it all right, but it came at a time when everybody knew it 
eouldn’t be later than half-past nine, even though the 
watches pointed to twelve. The hours certainly do slip 
out from under your feet when the Hawthorne Club en- 
tertains. 


H. C. Skaters Make a Close Finish 
The roller skating team representing the Club at River- 
view rink April 15 finished a close second to the Opal Ath- 
letic Club team in a 25-mile marathon that broke the 
amateur record. The time was 1 hour, 15 minutes, 9.4 
seconds. Nineteen teams were entered, but only seven 
were able to stand the pace for the full 25 miles. 


Club Officers to be Elected 

If you don’t get a pocket full of cigars or a package of 
chewing gum this month it will be your own fault, for the 
regular election of Club officers is impending. Both men 
and women are to vote for president, two vice-presidents, 
financial secretary and secretary-treasurer. The men will 
also elect four male members of the executive committee 
to replace those whose terms expire, while the women will 
elect the six new women members. The election litera- 
ture will tell you whom to vote for; we are neutral. 


What You Got for Your Quarter This Year 
Here is a little summary of the value you have received 
for your dues since the first of the year. Of course, this 
comprises only the entertainments. The intangible—and 
the greatest—advantages of membership are too numerous 
to list. The Club staged for your benefit four interesting 
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lectures, two all-star wrestling meets, four big evenings of 
moving pictures, two exhibition chess meets, one by Cham- 
pion Marshall; four billiard and pocket billiard contests, 
one concluding with an exhibition of fancy shooting by 
Lew Shaw, world’s champion fancy shot billiardist; a 
roller skating masquerade, a smoker and the Club dance. 
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The Boat Ride on June 17th 

The weather man has promised us a nicely polished 

moon for the evening of June 17th to light up the lake 

for the Clubs’ outing on the Theodore Roosevelt. 

hint is enough for you is it? All right. 
the upper deck. 


That 
Meet you on 


Dinner of the Engineering Department 


NLIKE Hawthorne, the engineering department at 


New York can’t indulge in any “best, bester, bust” 

stuff about its various annual dinners. The affair 
of May 6th was really our first—it is so long since we 
had the last. The committee, however, pleaded no lack 
of experience, and set to work with the idea of having us 
look forward to the next. 

You have all been to those hotel affairs where you sit 
in the lobby and suck your thumb until everybody is 
ready. Nothing like that at our dinner. 
of the Aldine Club, which are convenient to the West 
Street building, were secured for the evening. The ad- 
vantages of this arrangement were apparent, for it en- 
abled the men to go right from—no, sir, we don’t intend 
to lay ourselves open to any come-back—right from the 
office to the scene of action. The spacious lounging rooms 
provided a good place for the various commanding nuts 
to marshal their forces and deck them out in the trap- 
pings seen in the photograph. 

Prior to the gathering of the clans there was a general 
mixing up of hands—A. T. & T., New York Telephone, 
Western Union, Northern Electric, and Western Electric. 
All told, there were 284 present, each man being equipped 
with a designation strip bearing his name. We wish to 
down the rumors that were rampant, and which had it 
that these designation strips were intended to help any 
such person as the lady in the old yarn of the man that 
knocked at the door and called, “Madam, come down, and 
pick out your husband.” 


The quarters. 


Kats were next on the program, and were up to specifi- 
cation. The spectacles worn by the inspection crew were 
enough to guarantee that. 

After the tables had been cleared, the entertainment 
for the evening began. Coon singers, a monologist, a 
sleight-of-hand man, “Larry Know-it-all,” and “Mary and 
her little lamb,” the favorites of the transmission labor- 
atory, were there. Larry was put on the witness stand 
and carried through a grilling cross-examination. He 
had, however, taken a leaf from the book of another 
prominent witness appearing at the time and led his in- 
quisitor a lively chase. l 

With the conclusion of the entertainment the crowd 
broke up, “all ready,” as any respectable dinner report 
must state, “to meet again next year.” K. B. 


Student Finds That Literature Is Not Appreciated at Clinton Street 
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Why They Formerly Didn’t Hang Foremen 
for Murder 


By E. B. Miller, Dept. 2098, Hawthorne 


OWADAYS the apprentice boys do not have a 
chance to indulge in such pranks as were played 
in the machine shop and the tool room at Clinton 

Street. In those happy days there were only the foreman 
and his assistant to look out for, while now there are about 
a dozen group foremen as well, whose sole ambition in life 
apparently is to squelch the mischief out of innocent and 
lamb-like apprentice boys—which they all are, as long as 
they are watched. 

In the old Clinton Street shops the most popular place 
for our outbursts of “rough-house”’ was the “German 
Village,” a section of the shop which derived its name 
froin the large number of German mechanics who worked 
there. The entrance to the “Village” was about 100 feet 
from the foreman’s desk, and a large fire door somewhat 
obstructed his view. Then, too, the foreman and his as- 
sistant spent most of their time in the main machine shop, 
so the “Village” furnished an almost ideal stage for our 
little comedies. 

There it was we rehearsed al] the tricks from “The ABC 
of Machine Shop Humor’—showed the new apprentice 
how to unfasten the lathe from the floor so that he could 
move one end enough to cut a taper; crossed the belt on 
his drill press to prevent it from drilling too rapidly, and 
then taught him to grind a left-hand lip on the drills to 
overcome the trouble he had with the machine. 

But we also occasionally hit upon a newer form of 
entertainment, as when “Wallie” Marth, our “Yiddish 
comedian,” discovered that the department was paying 
too much for gas and connected the compressed air in on 
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the gas mains. The “blow” was entirely too much for the 
men operating the gas torches and the hardening furnaces. 
It was mighty queer. The pressure was there, all right, 
but the doggoned stuff wouldn’t light. (Yes, as the 
stenographer remarked when she read this, “Wallie” is 
still there with the blow stuff, but nowadays it is usually 
about his bowling scores. ) 

Another time, in some unaccountable way a thick coat- 
ing of Prussian blue got on all the belt-shifters, the 
handles of the machines, the knobs of the clothes lockers 
and the handles of the vises. Several of us displayed very 
blue hands and helped the rest wonder what miscreants 
had done the deed. We had a feeling that it would be 
more companionable to join in and be blue with the others 
than to stay out and be black and blue all by ourselves. 

Oil cups used to have a deceiving capacity in those days, 
too. One time Fred Hurtig was operating the “Jones and 
Lamson” in the “Village” when about a pint of oil 
dripped down from the countershaft all over him. Fred 
looked in mingled reproach and wonder at the tiny oil 
cups that had wrought such havoc, but they never offered 
one word in explanation, so he went to work again. No 
sooner was his head down then they repeated the perform- 
ance. That was too much. Fred shut down and started 
to notify the millwrights of the trouble, then stopped once 
more in perplexity and gazed open-mouthed at the offend- 
ing cups. Just when his mouth was distended the widest 
a quart of greasy water struck him full in the face. While 
the pulmotor was working over Fred the “Rev.” Walter 
Summer Blume was seen sneaking out of a near-by clothes 
locker with a pail of water and a big oil syringe. 

But remember, boys, those were wicked, wicked acts and 
there is nothing more terrible than an aroused conscience. 
Unless it 1s a thoroughly aroused foreman. 


The Engineering Department Library at 
New York 


By Miss E. Gaston, Librarian 


O you want to know the temperature coefficient of 
the resistance of copper, the spelling of a word, 
` the periodical equipment of the Engineering So- 
cieties’ library, a fine point in English grammar, all that 
has been published on the theory of architectural acoustics, 
the electron theory of matter, the best kind of paint to 
prevent corrosion of iron, or anything else in the world? 
Come to the engineering library in Roome 925 and 926, 
New York. If you want to look over the current numbers 
of the technical and scientific periodicals, come to the big 
reading table in Room 925. If you want a book, telephone 
the librarian or her assistant, or come to the shelves in the 
northwest corner of Room 926. If you want published 
information on any engineering or scientific subject, ask 
to see the subject index. If you have an article in a 
foreign language whose contents would mean more to you 
in English, ask the librarian to have it translated. 
Theoretically, all these advantages are for the benefit 
of the engineering department only, but in practice we 
do our humble best for everyone who comes, regardless of 
the department to which he belongs. 
The library was established on its present basis just a 
year ago, and moved into its present quarters last Sep- 
tember. We subscribe for 125 periodicals, and have now 


on hand about 1,500 books and bound periodieals, together 
with a file of all the translations made since that work 
was first begun, in August, 1913. 

We review the current numbers of the magazines, and 
try to keep. the individual engineers informed of the 
articles on the subjects in which they are most interested. 
Of the articles in foreign languages we make abstracts 
for the information of the engineers. A few of the 
periodicals are circulated in the department, but most of 
them are kept on the reading table for two weeks so that 
all the engineers may have an equal chance of seeing them 
promptly. At the end of the year we bind many of them 
after we have succeeded in getting all the numbers back 
from the engineers—which is not an easy matter. If you 
have any 1911 numbers stored away in your desk, you 
might return them. Books which the engineers consider 
important in their work, and which we have not already, 
we purchase as promptly as possible. 

When you come in and say, “I want an article that ap- 
peared on the left hand page of a magazine with a dia- 
gram in the middle of the page about two or three years 
ago, probably in an English magazine, on the printer 
telegraph or some similar subject”—well, sometimes we do 
find that very article; and we could claim that it was due 
to our marvellous efficiency. Really, though, in a case 
like that, it is luck, and—long and continued digging. 
However, we are mightily pleased when we are able to 
“deliver the goods.” 
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VOLUME IV, No. 5 


Cables and Cable Making—Some Stray Recollections 


N October, 1877, I 
I entered the employ 
of the Western 
Electrice Manufacturing 
Company as paymaster. 
At that time the com- 
pany occupied part of a 
three story building on 
Kinzie Street, Chicago, 
between State and Dear- 
born. During the year 
in which I had that po- 
sition the number of 
employees of the com- 
pany first reached one 
hundred and the 
amount of the weekly 
payroll first exceeded 
one thousand dollars. 
Besides being pay- 
master I kept all the 
shop books, including 
cost; assisted the book- 
keeper in his city col- 
lections, and did all the 
laboratory work, elec- 
trical and chemical. The 
only fault I could find 
with the position was 
that there wasn’t enough 
to do. Pay day, though, 
was sometimes rather 
strenuous when I had 
to hustle around town 
and make collections 


enough to deposit to make the 


payroll check good. 


Although by no means a 
mathematical prodigy, I was 
something of an expert in short 
processes of addition and multi- 
plication (this was before the days of comptometers and 
slide rules), and could get away with a lot of such work 
as extending and footing an inventory in short order. 


By W. R. Patterson 


IEP amen. 


laying of the Atlantic cable, claims for the use of many 
kinds of fibrous material for cable wire insulation, but 
none had ever made good. 


The Brooks Cable 


But my bookkeeping methods, while accurate in results, 


got them sometimes by short cuts not recognized as 
proper in good bookkeeping society, and my handwriting 


was of a kind that I my- 
self could read only if I 
had not forgotten what 
it was about. 

I had hopes of hold- 


ing down the job until 


I saved enough money 
to go back to college for 
a C. E. degree. 

After about a year of 
this work Mr. Barton 
told me that the Com- 
pany had undertaken to 
make the Brooks cable, 
and that I had been 
chosen to go to Phila- 
delphia to learn from 
Mr. Brooks how to do it. 
At this time the tele- 
phone business had not 
developed to a point 
where underground 
work was seriously con- 
sidered, but both the 
telegraph and telephone 
required cables for river 
crossings, bridges, tun- 
nels and office terminals 
in a few large cities. 
The original telegraph 
line of Morse was started 
aS an underground line 
of cotton covered wires 
in a lead pipe, but the 
insulation could not be 


maintained at a high enough 
point, and after a few miles had 
been laid it was abandoned for 
overhead construction. One can 
find in English patents of the 
years immediately following the 


Brooks discovered why Morse’s wire failed and why 
none of the English patents were successful, namely: 
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that cotton and other fibres being “hygroscopic,” the con- 
tained moisture was enough to cause escape of current, 
and that all such material must be artificially dried and 
maintained in a state of high artificial dryness. He also 
discovered that in multiple cables the strong induction 
between circuits due to the close proximity of the wires 
could be neutralized by using metallic circuits twisted in 
pairs. One can not emphasize too strongly this fact, that 
the successful use of cotton, paper and other fibre as cable 
insulation is due to the securing and maintaining of an 
artificial state of dryness, and that David Brooks was the 
man who first did it. But the Brooks cable never came 
anywhere near 
being a com- 
mercial success 
because the 
methods he em- 
ployed, while 
giving perfect 
results in the 
laboratory, were 
impracticable in 
the field and 
could not be 
adopted in the 
factory. 

Brooks used 
for his sheath, 
iron pipe with 
screwed joints, 
with a special 
recessed coup- 
ling; he dried 
his cable core 
by heating it in 
oil to a temper- 
ature well above 
the boiling point 
of water, and 
kept it dry by 
drawing it into the iron pipe from the hot oil and filling 
the pipe with oil. A reservoir of oil above the highest 
part of the cable was an element of the invention, the 
theory being that in case of a small leak in the enclosing 
pipe the oil would leak out, instead of water leaking in, 
and so maintain the dryness of the core. The result was 
a cable of high insulation and lower capacity than any 
other ever made. 

It was this laboratory experiment that I was to make 
into a commercial success and without departing from 
the claims and specifications of the Brooks patent. I 
never after had occasion to hint that I didn’t have enough 
to do. 

Laying the First Brooks Cable 

After I had spent a few weeks with Mr. Brooks at his 
shop and yard in Philadelphia, where he had a cable 
about 200 feet long for exhibition purposes, the first 
Brooks cable on a commercial scale was ordered. This 
was to be laid across the Delaware River from Philadel- 
phia to Camden. The work was under Mr. Brooks’ direc- 
tion, I acting as his assistant. 

At that time there were two islands in the Delaware 
off the foot of Walnut Street—Smiths’ Island and Wind- 
mill Island, with a channel between them that was used 


THE FACTORY OF THE WESTERN ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(From an Unretouched Photograph Taken in 1878) 

The Company occupied the whole of the top floor, about fifty feet of the basement and second 
floor, and about twenty-five feet of the first floor. 


by ferry boats at certain stages of the tide. The route 
selected called for a cable from Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, to Smiths’ Island; underground construction 
across the island; and then a cable to a landing just 
north of the ferry slip in Camden. 

The iron pipe for the Philadelphia channel was to hk 
screwed together up the street from the ferry in Camden, 
the core boiled and drawn in, the ends capped, and the 
pipe filled with oil. This completed cable was then to be 
drawn across by a tug boat through the channel between 
the islands to the cable box at Walnut Street, the east 
end then to be grappled and drawn over to a landing 
on the island. 

Everything 
went on as 
planned. The 
far end of the 
pipe came down 
the street and 
disappeared in 
the river. But 
the tug boat had 
only two lengths 
of pipe attached 
when the end 
was landed at 
Walnut Street! 
It was a gloomy, 
rainy day. Mr. 
Brooks and the 
distinguished 
guests went up 
the street look- 
ing as if they 
felt like the 
weather, and I 
took the tug 
back over the 
course to see 
if the broken 
end could be located by the escaping oil. 

We found it and raised it, and succeeded in pulling 
out a few hundred feet of the core, but the pipe bent 
so much that it was impossible to unscrew the joints, and 
the cable was practically a total loss. Our only encour- 
agement was in remembering that the first Atlantic cable 
also failed. 

Mr. Brooks went to Europe in the interest of his 
European patents and I went to Chicago. Mr. Barton 
told me to go back and, in substance, not to return until 
I had talked with Camden. 


A Second Attempt 

We had learned one thing by the first failure; that a 
long section of screw-jointed pipe filled with kerosene oil 
could not be dragged over a rough pavement and over an 
unknown river bottom with one end free without a good 
chance of some of the joints unscrewing. So we tackled 
the job in a different way the second time. 

The distance across the island was approximately half 
the width of the channel on the Philadelphia side and one- 
third the width of the Camden channel. A “V” trough 
of boards was built across the island and the pipe was 
screwed up in this. The tug pulled the pipe into the 
river, dropping the capped end and buoying it, while the 
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additional length was added across the island; then after 
raising and making fast the buoyed end, the second pull 
landed it at Walnut Street, the other end being on the 
island. The pipe was prevented from unscrewing by 
clamping pipe tongs to the free end. The wire by which 
the core was to be drawn in was in the pipe, and I placed 
with it a single cotton covered “annunciator” wire. The 
insulation of this in its natural state was altogether too 
low to be serviceable in a closely wrapped core, but it was 
high enough to indicate readily the presence of water if 
the pipe should develop a leak. The empty pipe was in 
the water a week or more before the core was drawn in, 
the reservoir attached and the oil introduced as required 
by the specification; the core was in the pipe a day or 
two without the oil filling. What, then, was the use of 
the oil? I asked myself that question and answered it: 
No use at all. If the pipe were without leaks, high insula- 
tion could be maintained; if it did leak, the few gallons 
of oil in the reservoir, even if it acted as called for in the 
specification, could only stop the leak a few minutes, or 
days, or months, as the case might be. A man couldn’t 
stay always in the cable house watching the level of the 
oil, and no automatic alarm that could be put in the 
reservoir would differentiate between a fall of oil due to 
a leak or a fall due to a drop in temperature. 

From that time on, I became an advocate of dry core 
cables. I had a core in a pipe, with air for filling, that 
for twenty-four hours maintained a degree of insulation 
beyond the capacity of my galvanometer; and if for 
twenty-four hours, why not as long as the pipe remained 
uninjured ? 

But neither the president of the Western Electric Com- 
pany nor the purchasers of cable could see anything in 
the suggestion but the wild notion of an inexperienced 
kid, and the fina] development of the dry core cable was 
a matter of years. I had a twisted pair of small wires 
dried and sealed in a tin box which was kept in a pail of 
water. The wires were brought out through vulcanite 
terminals, and I used to give demonstrations as often as 
I could get any one to look at the galvanometer. 

The cable was successfully completed on my plan of 
work and put into service, though not continuous service 
by any means. The pipe was occasionally injured, and 
once the reservoir was filled with water instead of oil! 

My experience on this cable gave me another idea, 
namely, that of using a flexible pipe of lead instead of 
the rigid iron pipe. But iron pipe was not superseded 
as long as the Brooks’ cable was used. The Western 
Electrice Company had paid good money for the use of 
the Brooks’ patent, and I was kept at the oil and iron 
pipe combination about two years. 


-Early Troubles 

One cable that gave us a lot of trouble was the one 
crossing the Hackensack River, New Jersey, at the D., 
L. & W. bridge. The place was accessible only because 
the road had no block signals and all trains stopped for 
the bridge. Consequently, we could get out there in the 
morning and back at night. We lunched at a shack near 
the river, the occupant of which had, as visible means of 
support, a fish pole, some hens, and a blind pig. The 
hens associated on equal terms with the family, but not 
with us, the odor of kerosene with which we were satu- 
rated being too much for them. Not having been properly 
introduced, the blind pig was shy. 


The cable mentioned was a telegraph cable, and wires 
failed regularly by grounding when there was no leak in 
the pipe. I evolved various fearful and wonderful chem- 
ical theories to account for these failures. After pulling 
the core out several times, we afterwards made repairs by 
going out in a boat, grappling the cable pipe, and shaking 
it up and down a few times until the core rested on the 
pipe in a new place. Before all the possible points of 
contact had been used, some sailing craft would pick up 
the cable with the anchor and make a new core necessary. 

The Musconetcong tunnel, on the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, gave us some interesting experiences. The tunnel 
was about a mile long, and with the wind in certain direc- 
tions was sometimes so smoky that when standing erect 
one could not hold a torch so as to see the ties. The 
Lehigh Valley was a “coal road.” The coal car of that 
time was of ten tons capacity, on four wheels, and with 
link and pin couplings. The grade against the loaded 
cars was heavy enough to require a “pusher,” which came 
back on the other track in a hurry. It was a very busy 
road except on Sunday when there was no traffic, either 
freight or passenger. 


More Trouble 

By this time trouble was developing fast enough in the 
few cables laid to keep me busy on repairs, and the tun- 
nel job was handled by Mr. MacAleer. I visited the place 
often enough, however, to have some experiences not par- 
ticularly pleasant at the time. I remember one smoky 
day when my torch went out and I heard trains coming 
in both directions. Not knowing the direction or dis- 
tance of the nearest refuge, I selected the drainage ditch 
between the tracks as the safest place, where I lay won- 
dering if the train would pick up a bight of the drawing-in 
wire and yank me out of the ditch, and whether it would 
be a large or small chunk of coal that would be shaken 
off on me as the loaded cars passed. The fact that the 
water in that ditch was cold did not occur to me till the 
trains had passed! 

The cable was completed with no serious mishap, and 
then began to make trouble. Hardly a week passed with- 
out a call, most of the trouble being due to lightning. 
We had no fuses, the lightning arrester having points or 
plates. One discharge would burn off the points or fuse 
the plates together, and the next one would make trouble 
inside the pipe. This cable had the habit of getting into 
trouble on Saturday. There being no Sunday trains, a 
special engine would meet us at the Pennsylvania junc- 
tion, and as the crew didn’t like to be detained on Sun- 
day duty we sometimes went up the road in a hurry. 

I remember one occasion when the section foreman took 
me through the tunnel on a hand car. He went in with- 
out putting out a flag, saying it was Sunday and that no 
trains would be running. About half-way through we 
saw an engine coming after us. There wasn’t a torpedo 
or a lantern on board and we had a load of material 
which prevented our lifting the car over to the other 
track. I was invited to help pump—which I did, to the 
best of my ability. We got near enough to the end for 
the engineer to see us and he slowed up. When he passed 
us at the switch he exchanged uncomplimentary remarks 
with the foreman, but as they both “smiled when they said 
it” and no one appeared to have been working hard ex- 
cept me, I suspected I had simply been initiated. The 
score was evened later when a live wire “accidentally” 
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crossed with a dead one that the foreman was holding 
for me. 

The largest job we undertook was a telegraph cable for 
the Western Union across the marshes between Jersey 
City and Newark. The route selected was along the 
“Plank Road,” a distance of about four miles. It required 
the crossing of two navigable rivers, the Hackensack and 
the Passaic, and for part of the way the cable was laid 
an a ditch that was flooded at high tide. 

A horse-car line took us from the ferry to Summit 
Avenue in Jersey City, and it was a six-mile walk from 
there to transportation in Newark. The only inhabitants 
along the road were the bridge tenders. Some real ‘‘Jer- 
sey” mosquitoes lived in that marsh. They would not 
bite those of us who had 
to do with handling the 
cable core, however, be- 
cause we were coated 
with a film of kerosene 
oil. But on account of 
mosquitoes, dust, mud, 
and the distance to walk, 
it was difficult to get la-  — 
borers to do the digging. | 
“Bob” Widdicombe had 
charge of this job, and 
I spent as much time as 
I could on it after hunt- 
ing trouble, repairing 
damages, and testing 
previously laid cables. 
The cable was completed 
after many vicissitudes 
and tested and accepted 
for the W. U. Company 
by George Hamilton, the 
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electrician (this was me , : 
before the title Elec- projecting beams shown in the center, in 1881. f [ 
E | : has been changed so much that a photograph would not give much idea of 
trical Engineer” had the original “factory” on the roof. 
been invented). Then 


it was discovered that the telegraph company had no pole 
lines within a mile or so of either end of the cable, and no 
franchise covering the breaks! After some negotiations 
with the Central Railroad of New Jersey, the Newark end 
was extended over that right of way into Newark. The 
Jersey City Council saw a chance for a hold-up and would 
not grant a permit for the extension of either the under- 
ground or the overhead work, and it was not until after 
I was working on “Patterson” cable that the lines were 
united. By that time the iron pipe in the salty soil of 
the marsh had begun to corrode and fail. 

When we came west to work in Chicago we soon found 
that the neighboring property owners and tenants, not 
to mention the underwriters, did not like to see in the 
street an open tank holding several barrels of kerosene 
oil propped up on a few bricks with a hot fire underneath ; 
the police also objected, and their objection carried much 
weight. So it became absolutely necessary to modify the 
boiling process. We had found that the barrels of oil 
frequently held enough water to make it unsafe to use 
the oil without boiling the water out of it, although the 
cable core might be dried in an oven. 

We had a shack built on the vacant ground near the 
mouth of the river, beyond the soap factory. There the 
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THE REAR OF THE KINZIE STREET BUILDING TO-DAY 
The original drying and filling oven for Patterson cable was built on the 


tank for boiling out the moisture was set permanently 
with a suitable furnace underneath which economized 
very materially in fuel and time. The core, after boiling, 
was coiled into a big boiler plate tank, like a barrel, the 
boiled oil was poured in, and the manhole plate packed 
and bolted down. This tank of cable was delivered on 
the job, when the pipe was ready, and the core drawn in 
as before. This was as near as we could ever come to 
making the Brooks’ cable a factory product. 


One “Oil” Cable That Wasn’t 

Not many people knew that the first “dry core” cable 
was laid on the Eads Bridge at St. Louis as early as 1881 
(or it may have been 1880. My notes have been lost and 
it isn’t worth while to hunt through the Company’s rec- 
ords for the exact date). 

This core was dried 
by heating it in oil so 
that the cotton was wet 
with oil; but there was 
no oil filling in the pipe, 
the pipe itself being re- 
lied on to be tight and 
prevent access of mois- 
ture to the core. The 
cable was laid along the 
railroad track. The 
bridge being materially 
higher in the center, 
considerable pressure 
could be brought on the 
terminals, especially at 
East St. Louis end, 
where the cable was 
brought down to meet 
a pole line in the street 
under the bridge ap- 
proach. The terminal 
had to be above the roof 
of a building, the burn- 
ing of which might in- 
jure the bridge. We had always had trouble with termi- 
nals, it being difficult to seal the end of the pipe so as to 
prevent leakage under pressure, since practically all suit- 
able insulators were dissolved or otherwise injuriously 
affected by the oil. Wherever possible we brought the 
terminal as high as the reservoir on this account. This 
supply of kerosene oil over the roof of a building under 
a bridge, held back only by the uncertain terminal, did 
not look good to me. 

I had extra precautions taken in screwing up that pipe; 
after the joint was partly made the last threads were 
brushed over with a rust producing coating; and after 
the pipe was finished an air pressure was put on and each 
joint was inspected and tested with soapy water. The 
core was shipped from Chicago in closed oil tanks and 
drawn in as usual. The oil barrels were taken out to the 
reservoir on the high central span ready to fill the pipe 
the next morning, it being too late to finish that night. 

“Bob” Widdicombe and I stayed “to make some final 
tests.” We disconnected the reservoir, put a blind washer 
in the union, screwed it up again, filled the reservoir with 
oil and poured the rest into the river. In the morning 
the men rolled the empty barrels back and the cable was 
put into service. 


The roof of the building 
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On returning to Chicago I told Mr. Barton what we 
had done and why; that if he wished to assume the re- 
sponsibility of filling that pipe with oil I would go back 
and do it at my own expense. The pipe was never filled, 
the cable never was in trouble, and it worked until it 
became outworn and was abandoned. The reservoir never 
required filling, and not a drop of oil leaked out any- 
where. We were glad to have one “oil” cable that re- 
quired no attention! 

Besides the cables mentioned we had many others, 
crossing rivers along the coast from Portland to Wil- 
mington, and along the lakes from Buffalo to Green Bay ; 
and every one had troubles of its own. 


The Search for a Better Cable 


About this time I decided I was having about as much 
hard work and fun with cables as I could with a C. E. 
degree and a railroad construction job out west, and that 
the cable business was good enough to stick to. Telephone 
exchanges were developing to such an extent that under- 
ground cables in city streets had to be considered as well 
as aerial cables, to avoid the congestion of wires leading 
into offices. The Brooks cable was not suitable for such 
uses; it was very expensive to construct, as all the work 


was done in the field, at the mercy of the weather, and ` 


pipes from which kerosene oil was intended to leak were 
not looked upon with much favor in streets and buildings. 

Iron pipe was stiff, and could be laid only in a prac- 
tically straight line without the use of unions, “running 
threads” or “rights and lefts.” It rusted rapidly in many 
places, and galvanizing increased the cost very materially. 
In case of serious injury it was often a total loss. Kero- 
sene oil was a good insulator after the water had been 
boiled out of it, but it was too general a solvent to be de- 
pended upon, especially with an electric current ready to 
make trouble through electrolytic action. 

The most obvious substitute for the iron pipe was lead 
pipe. Lead was heavy, making a thin pipe desirable; it 
was also soft, making a thin pipe undesirable; under some 
conditions it was readily corroded into white lead; and 
it had very little tensile strength. I found with a little 
experimenting that a small percentage of tin or antimony 
with the lead made an alloy hard enough to allow the use 
of a pipe of reasonable thickness, and that this alloy re- 
sisted corrosion where soft lead rapidly corroded. Tensile 
strength could be secured by armoring with iron wire, 
and if the iron were given a coating of lead and tin in- 
stead of zine it could be used for an armor in contact 
with the cable pipe. 

Tin was found preferable to antimony because an ex- 
cess of antimony resulted in a brittle pipe; an excess of 
tin was mechanically not harmful, though it added mate- 
rially to the cost. A specification calling for a minimum 
percentage of tin to be shown on analysis took care of 
this, as the manufacturer would be the only sufferer if the 
mixture was not kept practically uniform in composition. 

The next problem was to find a suitable filling material. 
My twenty-four hour experience with the first Brooks 
cable, and my remembrance of the alleged Brooks cable 
on the St. Louis Bridge and of the tin box which main- 
tained the insulation of the enclosed wire until it rusted 
through, all indicated that there was nothing better than 
air. But the people who put their good money into cables 
were not convinced; it would have been as easy to sell a 


cable filled with air as to sell a sausage filled with air! 
So it was necessary to find a filler. 

Oil was not suitable for general use because the cable 
eould not be spliced without its leaking out and because 
of the fire hazard; paraffine, rosin, and many kinds of 
wax were good insulators, with low capacity, but they all 
had a common fault; their volume increased materially 
on melting, and they could be introduced into the pipe 
and saturate the core only in liquid form. The result, 
upon cooling, was the formation of a vacuum in the pipe, 
and in case of injury to the cable under water the water 
would penetrate indefinitely. A plan to compress the 
pipe with rollers to reduce its area to suit the reduced 
volume of filler did not work because the cotton covering 
of the wires was compressed enough to raise the static 
capacity, and a subsequent expansion of the filler would 
stretch the pipe. 

Noticing that the cooling paraffine hardened gradually, 
passing through states of varying plasticity, it occurred 
to me to try the effect of charging the melted paraffine 
with a gas and allowing it to cool under pressure, my 
theory being that as the volume was reduced by cooling, 
the contained globules of gas would expand because of 
the reduced exterior pressure. The experiment was car- 
ried out by enclosing some melted paraffine in a soda 
water bottle with a small tube of sulphuric acid and 
some carbonate of soda, which were brought together as 
in a fire extinguisher. On cooling, the paraffine did not 
shrink, but assumed a white, spongy appearnce. 

These two inventions were protected by patents No. 
296,774 and No. 248,209, and the “Patterson” cable was 
ready to be “reduced to practice” on a commercial scale. 
During the next few years I took out patents to the 
number of nearly one hundred, but the lead and tin 
composition was the only one which was used throughout 
its life, nearly all the rest being for alleged inventions 
relating to filled cables. 


Cable Manufacture in the ’80s 


We had a cable adapted to be made in a factory but 
we had no factory in which it could be made. So we ex- 
temporized one. Fortunately the building had a flat 
roof. The lead and tin alloy pipe was delivered in coils, 
as to a plumber. These coils of pipe were carried to the 
roof and rolled out straight on some boards laid down on 
the gravel. The core was stranded on the second floor 
and taken to the basement for drying and dipping. It 
was then dipped into melted paraffine, both to retard 
cooling and to prevent absorption of moisture during 
handling as much as possible. The core was taken to 
the roof and drawn into the pipe, the ends of the lengths 
of pipe being joined over the core by plumber’s wiped 
joints. The cable was then passed down through the 
scuttle and down stairs, and was wound on an iron reel 
in the basement, where we extemporized a heating oven 
and a charging apparatus. The first cable we made was 
for a river crossing at Michigan City, so, after filling, 
the cable was pulled up stairs, wound on another reel and 
armored with small wires, using for an armoring machine 
the same machine that laid up the core, with the addition 
of two men to help on the take-up drum and another to 
help turn the frame of armoring wires. There was an 
elevator from this floor to the shipping room, but the fin- 
ished cable was too heavy for it; so we passed it out the 
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window and down to the shipping reel set up on a wagon. 
Then the reel was lagged and hauled to the freight house. 

Such was the original cable factory of the W. E. Mfg. 
Co. The routing would give a modern “efficiency en- 
gineer” cold shivers, but it was better than going out to 
Michigan City with a lot of iron pipe, a barrel of oil, a 
tank, and some insulated wires. I think this was the 
only cable made in just the way described. The roof 
was used several times for unarmored cables for use from 
offices to the nearest poles. 


Very soon, however, the lease expired on one of the 
stores under the Kinzie Street factory, and we were able 
to dry the core, draw it in, and fill the pipe in one room. 
If for a river crossing, the pipe had to go back to the 
second floor for armoring. Out of a lot of junk we built 
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Diagram 1. Drawing In the First Half of a 1000-foot Cable 
an armoring machine that would almost go without as- 
sistance, if the armor was No. 12 and the cable wasn’t 
too long. We managed once to worry through a cable 
long enough to cross the Mississippi at Natchez, and it 
was laid successfully. But in a few weeks the channel 
changed; the part which had been in shallow water was 
undermined and carried away, and that which had been 
in deep water was buried in mud beyond recovery. 

We laid an underground cable, longer than any before 
used, for the Postal Telegraph Company from its Chicago 
city office to the city limits, at that time 39th Street. 
This cable was laid in several different types of conduit, 
and when conduit material gave out it was laid for sev- 
eral blocks in the trench and packed in sand without 
other protection. 
construction which was used here for the first and last 
time. The manholes were very small—about the size of 
a barrel. I explained to the promoter of the conduit 
company that they were not large enough for Widdi- 
combe to work in. He looked Widdicombe over and ad- 
vised me to discharge him and hire a smaller man. “Bob” 
saved his job by splicing the cable first and then having 
the patent manhole built around the joint! 

Part of this cable was put out of service on account 
of the re-location of some streets and the removal of the 


office, but a considerable length is still in service, and has `’ 


been continually for over thirty years. W. O. Hopkins 
had charge of the construction of this and subsequent 
city jobs. 

Metallic: circuits had not come into general use, and 
most of the cables were “straightaway.” When metallic 
circuits were used the wires were twisted in pairs as had 
been described by Brooks. 


How It Was Done 
In 1883 the Company built a factory on Clinton Street 


o 


Some of this conduit was a patented 
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(four stories and basement of the original A, B, and C 
sections), the cable department taking the basement of 
A and B. It may be of interest to describe just how 
cables were made then and for some years after. 

The core was dried in a steam-heated oven, and while 
still hot was dipped into a tank of melted paraffine. The 
pipe was rolled out and straightened on a raised section 
of floor having general resemblance to a bowling alley. 
Assuming that a cable was to be 1,000 feet long, ten 
lengths of 100 feet each would be rolled out in two sets 
of five. The pipe would first be inspected for defects, any 
flattened sections being “dressed out” just as a plumber 
would do it. The ends on one side were cupped out and 
on the other rasped down to a thin edge. A wad of cot- 
ton tied to the end of a stout linen thread was sucked 
through a length of pipe by a small portable pump. By 
this thread a manilla rope was drawn through. The cable 
core was spliced to this rope, and was then drawn in by 
hand, the men sitting on the floor and bracing their feet 
against removable pins set in holes in the floor. In long 
lengths the core was pulled from both ends of the coil 
so as better to distribute the wear on the serving. 

The diagrams make the method clear, the pipes being 
numbered in the order in which the core was drawn in. 

When the end of the core reached the end of the pipe, 
five of the men would pull back on the other part, bring- 
ing the rasped end of one pipe into the cupped end of the 
other. Then the coil would be turned over, the outer end 
spliced to the rope and the second half drawn in. The 
joined ends would then be connected by ordinary “wiped 
joints,” the pipe was reeled up on a drum mounted on a 
low truck, and drawn into the oven and heated so that 
the paraffine would not solidify in passing through. The 
charging tank was steam jacketed, and pressure and gas 
were obtained from a regular soda water charging ap- 
paratus. The charging pipe extended nearly to the bot- 
tom of this tank, and the cable pipe was attached by 
flanging out the end of the lead into a union joint. When 
the pipe was full the far end was closed by hammering 
the pipe flat and doubling it over the filling end, by a 
special tool that compressed the lead into a groove around 


Diagram 2. Drawing In the Second Half of a 1000-foot Cable 


the core. The truck carrying the filled cable was then 
removed from the oven and allowed to cool for testing. 

The temperature of the filling oven was about 220°, 
and when an occasional spongy joint or defect in the pipe 
caused a leak during the filling process someone had to 
go in and locate the trouble, without cooling the oven 
much below 200°. A job in the stoke hole of an ocean 
tramp in the tropics seemed almost attractive sometimes! 

The cable department force at that time consisted of 
“Bob” Widdicombe, whose specialty was wiping joints: 
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HOW THEY MADE LEAD-COVERED CABLE BY HAND 
In this Picture, Which was Recently Posed at Hawthorne for the “News,” Appear Two Men Who Actually Formed Part of the 


Original Cable Gang at Clinton Street, Chicago, About Twenty-five Years Ago. 


They are: B. Daley, Standing in the Foreground, Who 


Came With the Company in 1885 and Who is at Present a Press Man in Department 3302, Hawthorne; and L. Leahy, Seated at the 
Extreme Left. Who was Employed in 1888, and Who is Now Also a Press Man in Department 3302. 


“Mac” (father of J. C. MacDonnell, now Western Traf- 
fic Manager) ; “Gib” Olsen; and “Ben” Hansen (the last 
three being ex-sailors, who could do anything) ; and my- 
self, whose duty it was to do the testing and inventing, 
the estimating and promising (and also the explaining 
and excusing), to help any of the men who needed assist- 
ance with a heavy reel or a hard pull, and, in case of a 
long cable like the one illustrated, to pull my length with 
the rest. 

This unmechanical way of making cables was used for 
some years. It had the advantage of being the cheapest 
process. As long as a filler was required the core must 
not fit tightly in the pipe; there was no lead press process 
of making the pipe over the core that was as safe from 
chances of injury, and an investment in expensive hy- 
draulic machinery at that time was not justified as long 
as there was plenty of pipe-making machinery in the 
city. It was not until dry core cables were used and the 
Robertson die block invented that it was either desirable 
or practical to make the pipe over the core. 

The material used for insulating the wires was usually 
cotton. We used jute and sisal in telegraph cables where 
the conductors were larger and had thicker insulation. 
It was some years before paper makers found a sufficient 
demand to warrant their going into the business of fur- 
nishing paper in the long narrow strips required.. 

Dry Core Cable came into use slowly. Cable manu- 
facturers, including the Western Electric Company, were 
“on to” the fact that air gave a lower static capacity 
than any solid filler. There was considerable competition 
in making guaranties of low capacity, and all gradually 
made the change. We had a “private entrance” from the 
gas space above the paraffine in the charging tank and 
used to let in “gas charged with paraffine” instead of 
“paraffine charged with gas” when a very low capacity 
was required. 


Early Light Cables 


Besides making telephone and telegraph cables we did 
some pioneer work in electric light cables for are light 
circuits. The longest was a city job for lighting the river 
from Rush Street to 12th Street, Chicago. The cable was 
drawn into an iron pipe conduit laid along the docks, 


with armored sections under water where necessary to 
reach the center piers. This was the most extensive sys- 
tem of cable for “high tension” service that had been 
used. 

There were a number of small electric light plants in 
the city—neighborhood affairs. Circuits could be run 
through basements, but crossing streets and alleys re- 
quired action by the City Council, which was expensive. 
So unauthorized crossings were sometimes made by driv- 
ing the conduit pipe, using a well point. The point would 
sometimes strike some obstruction and turn down, which 
was fortunate. Or it might turn up and come out through 
the pavement, which was unfortunate! 

Driving the pipe in the usual way was noisy, and led 
to police investigation. One important crossing was very 
carefully watched by the competing company. I had a 
pipe and a driving outfit delivered in a very ostenta- 
tiously secret way, and hung around and watched it while 
the other man watched me. Meanwhile Widdicombe was 
in a nearby basement driving the crossing with a noiseless 
jack screw. 

The First Real Dry Core Cable 

The first really dry core cable ever laid was, I have 
reason to believe, in New York. The cable conduit was 
so close to the mains of the steam heating company that 
the paraffine would remain melted. We could not guar- 
antee a high insulation; on the contrary, we could guar- 
antee that the insulation would be low and get worse, 
since the paraffine would deteriorate in time if kept at a 
high temperature. We advised the purchaser to “leave 
out the filling.” We were told that the pipe must be 
filled and, if paraffine was not suitable, to use something 
that was. 

We used air. 

We plugged the ends of the cable with a sticky mess 
of rosin and oil, but we did not tell the customer that 
that kind of filling extended only about three feet until 
some companies mustered up nerve enough to order “dry 
core cable.” : 

Meanwhile other manufacturers had been making the 
lead sheath over a saturated core, demonstrating the fact 
that it made no difference whether the core shrunk and 
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left a partial vacuum or whether there was something 
inside at a pressure above the atmosphere. It had been 
demonstrated under many different conditions that any 
low capacity insulator must have mechanical protection, 
and that defective protection meant a job of repairs 
sooner or later; that the one necessary thing was to dry 
the core and keep it dry, and that this was a mechanical 
problem. This was the substance of David Brooks’ inven- 
tion, but he and all the rest of us had been doing it in 
unnecessarily complicated ways; the right way and the 
simple way was to use a pipe with no holes in it. 

The Robertson block was the best mechanism for mak- 
ing the sheath over the core, and the Western Electric 
Company took a royalty license to use this block. Lead 
presses were installed in the basement of Section B, at 
Clinton Street, and the rooms proved fairly well adapted 
to covering cores by machinery. Presses were also set 
up in Section G of the New York factory, but the in- 
sulating departments were up stairs and an ideal ar- 
rangement of the various departments contributing to 


cable manufacture could not be made until the works 
were moved to Hawthorne, where an unobstructed prairie 
gave an opportunity to design a real cable factory. 


I had an old pump and spent much time and some of 
the Company’s money trying to devise a method of mak- 
ing the sheath over the core without the use of the 
“bridge,” which was the important element in all the 
Robertson claims, but without success. One day Hall 
told me he could make the pipe without a “bridge.” 


I asked him how. 
He said, “Oh, I just leave it out.” 


That was a fact; the bridge was only in the way, and 
required materially higher pressure. It didn’t take long 
to cut them all out and change from Robertson to Hall 
blocks. 


Looking back now, it seems as though we all did a lot 
of fool things in the early days of the cable business. 
Still, it was all pioneer work. We had no precedents 
except failures, and not many even of those. 


- In The Early Days of Cable Making 


HE accompanying picture was 
taken in the backyard at Clin- 
ton Street, in 1886. It shows 

the girls employed in skeining cotton, 
in manufacturing switchboard and 
magnet wire, and insulating the tex- 
tile-covered wire used for pulling into 
lead pipe, as required by the early 
methods of manufacturing lead-cov- 
ered cable. 


The photograph is reproduced 
through the courtesy of Miss Joseph- 
ine Bailey, who is at present employed 
in department 3305, Hawthorne. 
Miss Bailey appears at (XXX) in the 
picture. The other figures marked 
are Miss Mary Hanrahan (XX), pen- 
sioned from department 3306, Haw- 
thorne in 1918; and Miss Anna Les- 
cier (X), who is still with the Com- 
pany in department 3306. 


—— 


WILL IT BE MICHIGAN CITY? 


OR UP IN WISCONSIN? 


s OR PUT THE COIN 
OR BACK ON THE FARM? 


IN THE BANK? 


OR MAYBE LIKE THIS 
OUT AT JACKSON PARKT 


Vacation Dreams at Chicago 


Don’t Bawl Him Out if He Stops His Pencil Occasionally These Days. 


He Is Only Trying to Decide Where to Spend That Two Weeks 
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Some Random Memories 
By M. Matsushiro 


Epitor’s NoTE: The elaborate desk set shown in the illustration 
is one of two that were made for the Emperor and Empress of 
Japan in 1901. Mr. Matsushiro, whose portrait, signed in Japanese 
and in English, appears above, was in the employ of the Japanese 
government at the time the sets were built. He is now manager of 
the Osaka branch of the Nippon Electric Company, our allied com- 
pany in Japan. 


HEN I arrived here this time, Mr. Condict showed 
me a picture, which is a reproduction of a pho- 
tograph of two nice desk sets. The pictures 

brought some delightful recollections to my mind. It was 
fifteen years ago that these artistic telephone desk sets 
were made by the Imperial Governmental Teishinshow 
shop for a wedding gift to their Highness The Crown 
Prince and The Princess, who are their Majesties the 
Emperor, and the Empress now. These sets were pre- 
sented from the officials of Teishinshow, including myself. 
And their wedding was welcomed by all Japanese people 
with joy, and they were heartily congratulated. 

It was not long after this happy affair that the unhappy 
occurrence in China when all foreigners were to be 
expelled, and four years later the war between Russia and 
Japan took place, both countries losing a great many lives 
as well as money. But our old enemy is now one of our 
allies for the peace of the world, and they are marching 
against their strong and indomitable enemies with brave 
and heroic efforts. 

Surely the history of human life is quite like a revolv- 
ing lantern, and we are earnestly praying that all coun- 
tries will soon come to a good understanding, and all lives 
in the world will be as happy as those of our Emperor and 
Empress. 

At the same time, it brought to my mind another set of 


recollections in regard to my own experience and the 
progress of the electrical business in Japan. 

When I started as an electrician to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment about twenty-eight years ago, there was no such 
good telephone as we have now. But the progress in the 
electrical field was as rapid as that of electricity, and 
during ten years, the scenery of the electrical field made 
great changes. 

About the time the Emperor and Empress were married, 
some friends of mine who were engaged in making tele- 
phone instruments in the Imperial Governmental shop 
made a very handsome desk set as the picture shows. It 
was decorated with ivory, gold, silver, and very finely 
finished lacquer, and its expense amounted to about thirty- 
five hundred dollars. At the same time I was investigat- 
ing the wireless telegraphy for our Navy, which was used 
in the Japanese-Russian War with great success. The 
time passed, and I resigned my governmental position to 
become a manager of the Nippon Electric Company, and 
opened the Osaka office for our company. I started my 
new business nine years ago with only two people beside 
myself, but I have now over fifteen times that number. 
This indicates the progress of the electrical business in 
Japan during the past nine years, but I think, of course, 
the progress of the rest of the world was greater than this. 

This is the age for readjustment, and in preparing for 
the coming busy time, I feel it is rather a hint to me that I 
see such a memorable picture at this country, on my 
arriving here to look over the business of this company. 
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Most of the Crew 


The New Repair Shop at Chicago 


By J. M. Hayes, General Foreman Distributing House Shops 


BOUT a year ago, it was agreed that the repair 
shop at Chicago should be reorganized on a more 
comprehensive and permanent basis. As an or- 

derly shop always inspires confidence and raises efficiency, 
it was decided that Chicago should have larger quarters 
and a more complete repair equipment. Fortunately one 
entire floor was available, centrally located in the midst 
of the warehouse. This was large enough for present and 
future needs. Approximately 25,000 square feet, or four 
out of the five sections, were acquired and laid out with 
due regard to inter-departmental relationships and rota- 
tion of product undergoing repair, in order to minimize 
handling and traffic. 


Floor Arrangement 

Broad, straight, central aisles make every part of the 
shop readily accessible. Lateral aisles are provided be- 
tween benches to accommodate work in process on trucks 
or in containers, bringing the work close to the operator 
and keeping the main aisles clear, as well as the space 
underneath the benches. 

In order to conserve floor space, to lower installation 
and maintenance costs, and to group forces, benches have 
been placed back to back. This grouping of forces by. 
classes of work permits of closer supervision through a 
working supervisor, and inspection at the point of opera- 
tion. Inspection at this point minimizes handling, delays, 
and congestion. 

Every eye obstruction possible is eliminated, with good 
effect. Where dust or noise make partitions necessary, 
elear glass is used. The stockroom is enclosed only by a 
counter, which provides space underneath for the storage 
of angle iron and other usually unsightly material. 

Lighting 

Overhead diffused lighting is used exclusively, except 
on machinery, so that we have the nearest approach to day- 
light effect that moderate means would allow. Small 
night lights at aisle junctions and ends are tapped on the 
exit circuits, for safety as well as convenience, and small 
green pilot lamps guard every heating circuit. 


Stockroom 
The combination of stockroom and office facilitates in- 
terlocking clerical operations through a concentration of 
forces, and records and automatically places service dis- 


turbing conditions before the foreman. The stockroom 
has been planned with relation to the three prime factors 
of storeroom utility, namely, concentration of stocks, 
central location as determined by departmental demands, 
and accessibility of stocks to the disbursing counter. 


Employees’ Conveniences 

The clothes racks, except for finishers, are made of 
steel; they are open, sanitary, and of pleasing appear- 
ance, each coat hanger location being marked with a 
workman’s clock number. The time clocks record in print 
the time of starting and stopping every job, and the record 
of attendance between. By having the operators “ring 
out” at the close of sessions before going to the clothes 
racks, congestion, which might result among Chicago’s 
large force of three hundred, is overcome. 

Equipment 

A universal woodworking machine, on which it is pos- 
sible to do almost any woodworking operation, takes care 
of the variety of regular and emergency cabinet work. A 
belt sander and some minor machinery completes the 
woodworking equipment. 

The equipment for metal finishing is fully as complete, 
and from variable speed, motor-driven, ball-bearing buff- 
ing lathes to radiator-type, gas enameling oven, nothing 
is omitted in this department. Hawthorne type of dip- 
ping, plating, sandblasting, and spraying equipment is 
in evidence and working effectively. 

In the metalworking department are a specially de- 
signed gas forge suited to tool repair and light black- 
smithing work, and a powerful hand bar punch and shear, 
both of which are now standard for all distributing house 
shops. The usual complement of lathes, drills, mills, ete., 
make up the balance of the machine equipment. There 
are also many small labor-saving devices throughout the 
general apparatus and inspection sections. 


Organization 

Standard organization predominates. The supervisors 
or producing gang bosses report to the seven sub-foremen 
in charge of sections, in which are employed from twenty 
to seventy-five operators. The foreman, a chief inspector, 
a chief clerk, a methods specialist, and a check inspector, 
who reports directly to the stores manager, complete the 
organization. 


GOSSIP GATHERED BY THE. DISTRIBUTING ‘HOUSE * CORRESPONDENTS 


San Francisco 
C. L. Huyck, Correspondent 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, President Emeritus of Leland 
Stanford Junior University, spoke at a recent meeting of 
the Electrical Development League, and, to a number of 
Western Electric men there, his magnificent presentation 
of the case against war had a special significance. Each 
number of the News chronicles the departure of some 
Western Electric reservist for the front, or quotes a few 
vivid lines from the trenches; our factories are sprinkled 
over the Red Map—Antwerp, in fact, was shaken by the 
thunder of the “forty-twos” and many a former fellow- 
employee will have given his life for his country before 
the dread drama is ended. 


George Schneider has been in the hospital with a game 
leg. There is a long, hard, and expensive Latin name for 
his trouble, but there is no question of the gameness dur- 
ing these past weeks of suffering. We wish him a speedy 
and permanent recovery. 


On a recent Saturday Miss Stella Lambert told us that 
she was leaving to be married, and while she was bidding 
us good-bye and we were indulging in the usual catechism 
(“When will it be?” “Where are you going to live?” ete.), 
Sue surprised us by saying that she was leaving in a week 
for Australia. Miss Lambert was one of our most ef- 
ficient and best-liked girls, and we wish her well in far- 
off New South Wales. 


“What the—” ejaculated Brown. He had stayed after 
hours to sign some voluminous dictation and was hurt by 
a reference, in one of the letters, to “nude filaments of 
lamps.” 

“Nude filaments! The bare idea! 
What crazy ideas these girls get.” 


I said ‘minute.’ 


Philadelphia 


L. R. Browne, Correspondent 


The outing of the Jovian Electrical League of Philadel- 
phia on June 5th was the most successful affair of its 
kind ever attempted. The outing was held on the athletic 
grounds of the Philadelphia Electric Company, whose 
hospitality made certain the success of the oceasion. About 
3.000 were in attendance. The afternoon was given over 
to various games and athletic contests; dancing served to 
while away the evening. 


——— ee 


The young ladies of the Philadelphia organization were 
hostesses at a dance at the Belfield Country Club on Fri- 
day, June llth: Mesdames J. D. Kennedy, L. R. Browne, 
A. L. Hallstrom, J. P. MeQuaide and G. T. Bergen were 
patronesses. Its success is encouragement for affairs of a 
similar nature. 


Minneapolis 
R. F. Geeseka, Correspondent 


FROM THE MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE BOYS 


Dear Editors :— 

It has been concisivly proven that in order to do any- 
thing youve got to leave it to the office boy or a former of- 
fice boy. This fact was proven in Minneapolis not long 
ago. 

The last time Minneapolis occupied any amount cf space 
in the “Round the Circuit” column of the NEws was in the 
“Office Boys” number. If the editors and readers re- 
member, they will agree with the statement that Minne- 
apolis occupied the first column of that number, and fur- 
ther more, all items of interest were extracted from an edi- 
tion of the “MINNEAPOLIS WESTERN ELECTRIC 
BULLETIN,” which was edited, managed and published 
by the office boys of that time. The writer is one of them. 

We have noticed that many of our houses and tneir peo- 
ple occupy quite a bit of space some of which undoubtedly 
belonged to the Minneapolis house. To this our head office 
boy also the most brilliant of them strongly objected, and 
soon had the sympathies of all of the office boys; and this 
is the only reason for this letter. 

Outside of Mr. Wilkinson our manager, Mr. Joyslin our 
sales manager, Mr. McNulty our credit manager and Mr. 
Geeseka our News correspondent and power apparatus 
specialist the good-looking people of the Minneapolis were 
never seen in the News column. But we can’t blame Mr. 
Geeseka, for all the spare time he has he is thinking of a 
way to sell dishwashing machines. Well any way most 
of the employees got into a group in front of the building 
and had their pictures taken, which I believe will be pub- 
lished in the News in a future issue. Bob our office boy 
suggested that we take pictures out at Minnehaha Falls 
and at different lakes in Minneapolis providing of course 
they would be published in the News to where we would 
address them. But will say further in regard to the pic- 
tures they will contain some pictures of our fair sex. Qur 
correspondent will undoubtedly object for in case Atlantas 
bachelors ever see their pictures they would take the 
fastest express bound for Minneapolis. 

Now to go into details concerning personals will say that 
in Mr. C. D. Wilkinson we have one of the ablest man- 
agers in the circuit. He is an electric light saver by all 
means and beware the one that leaves his light lit when un- 
necessary. 

Then in our Credit Manager we have a man of the 
sweetest disposition. Mr. McNulty even went as far as 
to offer me, Bob, four cents for a buffalo nickel. But 
above all our credit manager is the best. Say have any 
of the office bovs suffered the experience of having some- 
one fuss thru their mail while opening it? Well such is 
the fact of Bob, chief office boy. Every morning as sure 
as the morning comes our Sunbeam specialist Mr. Cameron 
unravels all the orders, correspondence and personal let- 
ters so as to see if anything could be his. But then he isa 
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“light” specialist and is so bright and sunny that I should 
worry. 

While speaking of lamps must say that a near fatality 
happened a few days ago; Albert, the young lad who 
checks orders came as near lifes’ relapse as he ever will. 
He arose from his desk at noon to depart for his daily 
“repast?” (7?) and had pulled the cord which would 
eventually extinguish a 150 watt Sunbeam lamp when 
“Boom,” the building shook, the air vibrated, and the still- 
ness of noon was rent by such cries as “Earthquake,” 
“Help,” ete. When things quieted down and the fairer 
sex were stilled it was ascertained that the shade and 
globe had fell in a turbulent stream and broke. And such 
was the fate of the 150 watt Mazda lamp. 

Special—It certainly is too bad that you folks have not 
the opportunity to observe how hard our voucher clerk 
and bookkeepers work. 

We have a new office boy now and the first day he 
worked we nicknamed him “Speed.” This name applies 
to him perfectly for it is a pleasure to observe “Speed” 
when he answers bells. He sails along like a tortoise or at 
a rate of one and one-half miles in forty-eight hours. 
Some speed. 

We challenge any house to put up a name like “Boos” 
pronounced either “Booze” or “Whiskey.” This name is 
owned by Ralph another of our office boys. A very dif- 
ferent problem to define is Ralph. 

Our service man is some hustler and is a combiuation of 
a German submarine and a howitzer. 

Mr. Anthony our city salesman goes to work in a big 
five passenger car now. It is said that is quite a car al- 
though not an uncommon one. It is called a “Ford.” 

Now for to close we will say that if anyone wishes any 
information regarding any one up here they can receive 
it by addressing the office boys community at Minneapolis 
and we will be pleased to give you information. 

Farewell, and we will soon write again. 

Sincerely yours, 
Office Boys, Minneapolis. 


Seattle 
F. N. Cooley, Correspondent 


Salesman L. L. Brown recently secured an order for 
three thousand poles for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway and then spent his evenings for a week in 
figuring that if they should load one pole to a car the train 
would be some twenty-four miles long. 

Gosh!—Ep. 


Golf, the most aggravating, satisfying, seductive, roval 
sport on this green earth of ours, is coming into its own 
by leaps and bounds. Seattle has several creditable links 
but the municipal links with a magnificent 18-hole course 
recently opened, is the most popular. We have several 
ardent golfers in our midst, prominent among whom is 
Manager Colwell, a cup winner. Saturday afternoons 
the worries of gross profits, merchandise investment and 
bogey realizations are laid aside and foursomes are ar- 
ranged. After a more or less successful match all agree 
in pronouncing it as fascinating as draw poker, as un- 
certain as love, as coy as youth itself, and that in every 
tee is embodied the anchor of hope and every green is 
starred with the rainbows of promise. 

Could anything be fairer than that ?—Ep. 


Pittsburgh 
W. A. Wayman, Correspondent 


A SERIAL STORY FROM OUR BULLETIN BOARD. 
Bulletin No. 1. 


WILL THE PERSON WHO BORROWED MY UM- 
BRELLA KINDLY RETURN IT AND RECEIVE RE- 
WARD. 


Bulletin No. 2—Several Days Later. 


I DESIRE TO EXTEND MY SINCERE APPRECIA- 
TION AND THANKS TO THE PARTY WHO RE- 
TURNED MY UMBRELLA BROKEN TO PIECES. 


Bulletin No. 3—Several More Days Later—Posted Over 
Umbrella Racks. 


THIS UMBRELLA IS WORTH $5.00 AND IS NOT 
TO BE BORROWED. IF YOU TAKE IT LEAVE $5.00 
ON MY DESK. 


So far we haven’t helped anybody spend a “five.” 

We have all read or heard of the practical joker who 
sends a ton of coal, express collect, to his friend in San 
Francisco, where they don’t burn it. Ed. Strickle left an 
overcoat with a customer in Youngstown on a recent trip, 
with the request that it be expressed to Pittsburgh. The 
overcoat arrived—charges collect, of course—packed with 
about a hundred pounds of competitors’ catalogs. Ed. 
isn’t sure whether it is one of these jokes or whether his 
customer is showing his future good intentions by get- 
ting rid of all of our competitors’ catalogs. 

One of our customers writes: “In ease we would send 
an order by wire would you accept it?” 

Would we? Just try it! 


Cincinnati 
L. W. Depue, Correspondent 


When the new main office of the Cincinnati and Subur- 
ban Bell Telephone Company was cut in during November, 
1914, a large amount of 100 pair No. 22 guage under- 
ground cable, which had been used in connection with 
the old main office, was left available for other use. This 
had been in service since the old main office was cut 
over in 1892. 

Practically all of the cable was removed from the sub- 
ways downtown and pulled into subways in some of the 
outlying districts. It was found to be in excellent shape, 
and is giving as good service now as when first installed. 


We had been working for some time on an inter-phone 
prospect for a warehouse in our territory, and while the 
officials had fully decided on purchasing Western Electric 
equipment, price and quality being entirely satisfactory, 
the cost of installing the outfit would amount to more than 
the funds available. The order was finally given us, 
contingent, however, upon their being able to land behind 
the bars a man who was an expert telephone engineer and 
an habitual offender. We later received the glad tidings 
that they had finally put Mike “In the jug,” and were told 
to proceed with the order. Hawthorne, with its usual un- 
canny intuition, seemed to realize the desperate character 
of this man, and gave us a promise of shipment (August 
6th) that would insure punishment, to both the offender 
and the Cincinnati house, commensurate with the crime. 
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Current Events Viewed Through the Chicago Periscope 


Cleveland 
E. W. Shepard, Correspondent 


Judging from the 
accompanying clip- 
ping, Harry Grant, 
Chicago’s volatile 
sales manager, is not 
content to sell his 
Sunbeam lamps to 
railroads and munici- 
palities, but is trying 
to horn in on the 
automobile trade. 
Evidently he over- 
reached himself in 
trying to sell them a 
fourth Sunbeam. 
Don’t be a glutton, H. 
L. Three’s enough. 


Grant’s Sunbeam Barred by 
Indianapolis Officials: Trials 
Allowed Today. 


Indiarapolis, Ind., May 27.—[Special.]- 
Despite rumors of dissension among the 
drivers, which was expected to cause 
trouble at the meeting of contestants to- 
night, everything went off with the usual 
éclat. The oficials abruptly aquelched a 
timid effort of Harry Grant to secure the 
entry of the fourth Sunbeam. 


Serib and Trieb were recently on the job in the front 
of the sales office when a hobo walked in and began to 
unfold a tale of woe to Trieb. Scrib was a sympathetic 
listener until the ragged one mentioned “a little loose 
change.” Then he lost interest at once, and started to dic- 
tate a few letters into the phonograph. As soon as the 
’bo saw Scrib talking into the machine he grew very un- 
easy, and finally beat a hasty retreat, blurting out, as he 
went, “Go ahead and call the police. I don’t care.” 

A new customer recently gave our credit department 
the name of a certain bank as reference. A letter of in- 
quiry to the bank brought forth the information that 
“Mr. Z———— acts like a man who will pay.” 


Chicago 
H. L. Grant, Correspondent 
SELF-RESTRAINT. 


When New York gets out her hammer, 
It would be a joy to slam ’er, 
But ’twould also be unchristian— 

So I won't. 
And if Boston should get jealous, 
Someone’s always sure to tell us 
Not to let it make us peevish— 

So we don’t. . 


Such vexations don’t perturb us; 
We are calm, you can’t disturb us; 
So we turn the other cheek, and— 

Act the Saint. 
But if you should think this easy, 
When they raise their voices wheezy, 
Just to set your mind at rest, I’ll Say— 

It ain’t! 

L. H— 


WHO TURNED THIS IN? 
We need ‘the money. 

After repeated memos asking for contributions to the 
News, some Chicago wag replied as follows: 

“Your letter asking for contribution to WESTERN ELEC- 
TRIC News at hand. Would say we have taken up fifty 
cents, with promise of twenty-five cents more next pay 
day. Will try to collect something every month so we 
can keep our contributions coming along.” 

TRY THIS ON YOUR COMPTOMETER 

A selector recently took a pan of strain insulators, sup- 

posedly twenty-five, to the packing room. In a few 
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minutes the checker was on the warpath calling for “one 
more.” The selector, thinking he had made a mistake in 
counting, took an extra one and slipped it into the pan 
while the checker’s back was turned. Then he asked the 
checker if he had forgotten how to count, and stoutly de- 
nied the checker’s accusation: that he had sneaked an extra 
one in. To settle the matter, they counted together and 
found there were twenty-six. Who was the goat? 
ZERO IN JOURNAL TICKETS: NO. 72015B—CHICAGO 

“Time and expense of our expert M. C. B. Seaman for 
work done at Miller and Hart which resulted in the syn- 
chronizer being connected up wrong—$15.20.” 

J. J. R. 


After using “B. H.” and likewise “A. B.” 

After pondering over “B. S.” and “B. C.” 

The comptroller’s department has tried a new plea 
And now calls its bulletins, modern “A. D.” 


F. E. S. 


Kansas City 
C. L. Wells, Correspondent 


HOW IT HAPPENED. 
A Spare in Four Alleys. 
(With Apologies to ‘‘Casey.’’) 
The Blue Bell team was leading in the Western Electric 
race; 
It fin’lly simmered down to where one game would win 
first place. 
To Ever-Ready fell the lot of stopping Blue Bell speed, 
But the Flashlight boys were going bad—were somewhat 
off their feed; 
For them the hour grew blacker, and their hearts were 
filled with woe; 
They thought about the aftermath—the taunts, ‘‘I told 
you so’’; 
But through it all shone one bright star—a hope that 
seemed to gleam: ; 
‘‘ Jay Dee,’’* their steady anchor man, was there to show 
his steam. 


The Western Electric bunch had come in force to see the 


show— 

With fixed intent to root and yell and hear the victors 
crow. 

The game began, waxed warm and hot—excitement grew 
intense. 

The final frame must win the game. It surely was im- 
mense ! 

The Blue Bells rolled their final ball; they shot their wad 
en masse; 

And now the Ever-Ready team would have to show its 
class. 


Around the tally sheet the gang discovered, with a shout, 
“Jay Dee,” the sturdy Scot, could save the day by strik- 
ing out. 


There was ease in ‘‘ Jay Dee’s’’ manner as he stepped into 
his place: 

There was pride in every feature, and a smile upon his 
face. 


* Todd. 


The first ball he delivered in his cool collected way ; 

The pins all fell—a Blue Bell knell. ‘‘Strike one,’’ we 
heard him say. 

There fell a ghastly silence, and then a mighty cheer. 

Ten Blue Bell knees were quaking, five Blue Bell hearts 
knew fear. 

Once more the pins were ready, and once more the spher- 
oidt flew; 

Once more the alley cleanly swept—and then we heard, 
‘*Strike two.” 


The Ever-Ready crowd went wild; the score board showed 
that four | 

More pins were needed yet to win, to cop the winning 
score. 

With face serene he takes his place, his dignity unbends, 

And then he rolls that final ball upon which all depends. 

Oh, somewhere in this favored land the sun is shining 
bright, 

The band is playing somewhere, and somewhere hearts 
are light; 

And somewhere men are laughing, and somewhere chil- 
dren shout, 

But the Flashlight boys have no such joys— 

The Blue Bell team won out. 

C. L. W. 
+ What d’ye bowl with—eggs?—ED. 


New York 


R. E. Webster, Correspondent 
VACATION. 
By Dick, the Office Boy. 
The good old summer time is here 
And it fills us all with very good cheer. 
Much is the gossip that it creates 
Of the various trips which each one 
takes. 
For Vacations are being planned galore 
As Lizzie intends spending hers on the 
shore 
And Mary to the Exposition will go 
‘To enjoy the “once-over” at the won- 
derful show. 
Sarah, to the mountain tops will go 
And enjoy her time with her very best beau. 
While Charlotte has not decided just yet, 
But Mollie intends to take a good rest 
On a farm or some place very quiet 
And get rosy cheeks living on a diet. 
But Willie is going to live outdoors 
Camping and hunting is to be his course 
For physical culture books he reads 
And idolizes all muscular deeds. 
Eddie will have the time of his life 
For he’s not coming back without a wife. 
Robert will live on the rolling deep 
To have the wild waves rock him to sleep 
And tell his friends of the fishes he caught 
And swimming and diving, such wonderful sport. 
But here’s wishing that the weather is fine 
And every one has a jolly good time 
For it only comes but once a year 
And when it comes it brings good cheer. 
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The base ball team has been gradually getting into mid- 
season form. The summary of games played follows: 


TEAM WON BY 
Hudson Athletic Association........... W. E. Co.—14-3 
Electric Bond and Share Co............ W. E. Co.—19-1 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co.............. W. E. Co.— 9-4 
Western Union Telegraph Co.......... W. E. Co.— 7-2 
Brown Printing C0.......s.ssssseses. W. E. Co.—15-0 
Collier’s Weekly .........0..cecceeees W. E. Co.— 9-0 


Rain postponed our May 22nd game with the New York 
Telephone Company. 


The accounting and vouchering divisions have been 
crowing over their respective athletic talent. On May 15th 
the accountants downed the voucherers in a baseball game 
to the tune of twelve runs to seven. The voucherers didn’t 
know when they were beaten, however, and a second game, 
played on June 12th, resulted in a 28-4 victory for the 


voucher division. This game was followed by track games 


in which the accounting division came into their own again 
by defeating their rivals. Some sixty-six participants and 
supporters ended the day with a buffet luncheon. 

F. P. A. 


The Job He Would Like 


BRIGHTEN THE CORNER WHERE YOU ARE 
(With apologies to Billy Sunday) 
Sam Jones owned a dry goods store, down on old Broad- 


way, 

He wondered why things were so slow; no business came 
his way. 

His place was lighted up with gas, and "cause trade was 
so slim 

He shut the meter almost off, which made the lights grow 
dim. 

A Western salesman full of pep was passing by Sam’s 
shop ; 

The absence there of electric lights made this live wire 
stop. 


Approaching Jones, he said to him, “Why, man, your 
place is dead, 

Take out those dingy lights you’ve got, buy Mazda lamps 
instead.” 

So Sammy did, and, sure enough, his business picked up 
soon, 

And now you’ll hear this same Jones singing, morning, 
night, and noon: 


Chorus: 
“Kerosene light, that’s all right, 
Gas light’s fairly gay; 
Candle light was out of sight, 
In Father Adam’s day. 
But of all the lights that brighten nights, 
For the millionaire or tramp, 
There’s only one light that makes home and business 
bright, 
That’s a Sunbeam Mazda lamp.” 


Richmond 


W. Lancaster, Correspondent 

The night photograph of the Virginia State Capitol, 
reproduced herewith, is all the more creditable in the face 
of the adverse circumstances that attended the lighting in- 
stallation. Ten days before the Confederate Reunion we 
were asked to provide an illumination scheme for the 
Capitol building. The regular projector-lights had been 
temporarily withdrawn from the market, and none were, 
therefore, obtainable. We had to find other reflectors suit- 
able for the purpose, and, what was more important, have 


G. B. H. 


Copyright Western Electric Co., 


W. W. Foster, Photographer. 


The State Capitol at Richmond, Virginia, Photographed at Night. 
Projector Lighting System Furnished by Western 
Electric Company 
them made and delivered in time for the Reunion opening. 
To the Guide Headlight Company, of Cleveland, we owe 
their prompt production. In fact, we understand that the 
manufacturers were forced to make the reflectors on Sun- 
day. At all events, the reflectors were delivered in time 
for their installation on the day of the opening ceremonies, 
and every night of the Reunion the illumination was great- 
ly admired. J. W. Tabb, our Sunbeam specialist, designed 
the installation, and it is to his untiring efforts that the 

success of the installation was due. 
Put it up to the Western, and you get results! 


At a recent meeting of the Richmond Window Dressers’ 
Association, Messrs. Lancaster and Tabb gave short talks 
on window displays and lighting. 

Mr. Lancaster’s address covered the general subject of 
window dressing and discussed the questions of harmony, 
consistency, restraint, and seasonableness. Mr. Tabb’s 
talk covered the principles of proper window lighting and 
was illustrated with demonstrations of various methods of 
lighting displays. H. W. H. 
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Atlanta 
O. Whitmire, Correspondent 


HEART-TO-HEART TALKS. 

After reading through the last number of the News 
very carefully, the Boss said he was surprised that Mr. 
Dietz had so much to do, because he thought the houses 
were educating the students. 

It might be that this is just a dull bunch at Atlanta, 
though. 


POSITIVE PROOF 


We had so many birth notices put in the News from 
Atlanta that the “Board” decided to discontinue this de- 
partment; but, just to show every one that they were 
bona fide statements, we hereby submit the accompanying 
group picture—all Atlanta house babies. 

W. E.G. 

This gets by on nerve.—Eb. 


A WAIL. 


Red tape is very much in vogue in the Atlanta office, 
and every time a stenographer wishes a package of manila 
envelopes or a piece of cheese cloth she has to make out 
a requisition (original and six carbon copies) showing the 
following information: 

A. Minute description of article desired, showing :— 

1. Exact weight 
2. Dimensions 
3. Value 


4. Cost to Western Electric Company. 
5. Purposes for which material is desired 


Age of person desiring above articles 

Weight 

Married or single 

Full-length flashlight photograph of applicant 


Also answers to the following questions: 
1. Do you live at home? 
2. Does your father drink to excess? 
3. Why not? 
4. How many brothers and sisters have you? 
5. What is the full name of your paternal MAREE 


Applicant must also be bonded. 


(Signed) STENOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT. 


JUN 


TELEPHONE SOCIETY. 


The Atlanta Telephone Society, in which our Com- 
pany has a prominent place, was permanently and suc- 
cessfully placed on the map June Ist, when it staged a 
“Variety Show” at the largest theatre in town and sold 


. more than 1,000 seats for the performance. 


There were sixty people in the cast, and neither the 
town nor the newspapers are through talking about it yet. 


Dallas 
O. T. Hazelton, Correspondent 


Head Service Man Kelly relieved the Houston store- 
keeper during his vacation, and found that there was no 
clock in the office; so he addressed the following to the 
stores manager at Dallas: 


TIME! 
How can one tell the time of day? 
We have no clock. 
The time, please, Hamm, is what we say, 
We have no clock. 


They’re on my trail here all day long, 
And that’s the burden of their song— 
We have no clock. 
Your junior’s getting old and gray 
And from the job will stay away— 
We have no clock. 


Our meals we miss; no sleep we get; 
We have no clock. . 

And Red Flag schedules can’t be met; 
We have no clock. 


Now all we need’s an 8-inch Thomas, 
Ship ’er Fargo, and you have our promise 
That from this date, ’til I get home 
I won’t attempt another pome. 
(This ought to get the clock). 

It came in the next mail. 


_ Omaha 
W. E. Burroughs, Correspondent 


.We recently received a request from a prospective cus- 
tomer in Bridgeport, Conn., for a catalog and prices. 
Of course, we would be glad to have the business but we 
feel that this point is slightly outside of our territory. 

Funny they never heard of New York. 


We have in our service files a shipping ticket which 
calls for a number of fans and bears the following “Special 
Instructions :” 

‘SHIP FIRST WARM DAY. 

We are open to suggestions from the warehouse methods 
department as to the best follow-up which will insure at- 


tention to this ticket at the proper time. 
Ship ’em to-day.—Eb. 


The first annual “get-together” dinner for all engaged 
in the electrical business was held May 27th, at the Rome 
Hotel, and was promoted by the Omaha Electrie Club. 
Mr. Goodell, our manager, was chairman of the committee 
on arrangements and acted as toastmaster. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT AT MMWTHORNE 


Who’s Who At Hawthorne 


Who draws nice pic- 
tures up for us of all 
the things we make? 
(The limits on them 
cause a fuss for half a 
hair’s mistake.) Who 
keeps a clearing house 
for kicks ’twixt Shops 
and Engineers, so they 
won’t start to throwing 
bricks while arguing 
on gears? Who drives 
the car they laugh 
about, but never once 
gets sore; says, “Let 
the boys enjoy their 
shout; I’ve towed that 
kind before”? Whose 
name rings sweet to 
every Scot—(ye maun 
ken “Scots Wha 
Hae”)? Come, guess now, while the guessing’s hot. Sure! 
Wallace, Sandy A 


Joe Cloutier :—“If it ain’t the deep-well pump it’s the 
Teakettle, doggone it!” 


Telephone Apparatus Shops 


Stahr: “Why have you put Tobinski on the inter- 
department tennis team in preference to me in spite of 
the fact that you have never seen him play while you have 
often seen my playing?” 

Frederickson: “That’s it exactly.” 


MERCY! MERZ IMMERSED. 

General Foreman William Merz has a novel way of fish- 
ing, which should be of more than passing interest to local 
anglers. 

He and E. A. Hauser recently hired a boat at Camp 
Lake with the avowed intention of finding out what had 
become of the million and a half black bass the government 
“planted” there a year or so ago. When they got com- 
fortably seated in the boat they discovered that of course 
they had forgotten something. Billy at once appointed 
Hauser a committee of one to go back and get it, while 
he himself remained comfortably seated in the boat. He 
was still chuckling over his finesse when Hauser returned. 

“Ike” stepped serenely into the boat with one long leg. 
Then suddenly the vessel lurched and his center of gravity 
began kicking around like a centipede with St. Vitus’ 
dance. To steady himself he seized hold of the most solid 
object in reach, which of course was Merz. 

It was then that Billy’s great idea occurred to him— 
one of those flashes of inspiration that come only once in 
a lifetime even to a genius. Quick as a flash at the next 


tip of the boat he dropped over the side into the water. 

Billy’s contour is such that it is very difficult to roll him 
over a barrel, but at last they got him pumped out so 
that he was able to tell what the great scheme was. De- 
tails are hard to get, as Merz resolutely and even forcibly 
refuses to be interviewed, but our sleuth managed in a 
round-about way to secure the main outline of the idea. 

It seems that Merz’ intention was to jump down into the 
water and pass himself off as a fish until he gained the 
confidence of the bass, when it would have been a very 
simple matter to scoop up armfuls of them and fill the 
boat. Unfortunately for the success of his attempt, he 
had not learned to make a noise like a fishing worm and 
was therefore unable to entice the fish near enough to make 
their acquaintance. He is said to be in training now on 
a diet of eels and spaghetti to overcome this deficiency and 
make the method a complete success. 

But the next time Billy goes fishing wen Hauser he 

intends to run all the errands himself. 


May 22d was the date of the first annual ball game be- 
tween Kasley’s “Layouts” and Willig’s “Estimators” for 
the championship of the technical branch. The final score 
showed the Estimators victors, 18 to 5. A dinner at 


Vogel’s Hotel, Forest Park, preceded the game. The box 
score follows: 
“ESTIMATORS” “LAYOUTS” 
RHPAE RHPAE 
DEL {C= venan a 3 412 2 3 Schuster, pef ..0 0 1 1 2 
Hochberger, p-3rd 2 2 3 3 0 Henderer, c ....0 0 9 1 2 
Hallet, Ist ..... 2 4 8 0 0 Maska, Ist ..... 127 0 0 
Ray, 2nd ....... 2 3 0 2 0 Goensch, 3rd ...0 0 0 0 0 
Willig, ss ...... 1 3 2 6 O Lynch, Ond ..... 12041 0 
Moravec, 3rd-p .. 1 2 2 0 0 Wildbore, ss 2 3 3 7 0 
Landseidel, 1f .. 1 2 0 0 O Miller, lf ...... 1 2 40 90 
Schreck, cf ..... 2 1 0 0 O McBride, cf-p 00018 
Isaksen, rf ..... 4 4 0 0 O Gust, rf ....... 0011 
Huenning, 3rd 000 2 1 
Total 05 cima 18 25 27 13 3 Total. ....... 5 9 24 14 8 


Umpires, Thayer and Montgomery. 


MIKE WINS. 
Whether or not it is “a long long way to Tipperary” 
depends upon where you start from, and the same holds 


M. J. Quigley Makes Good 
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true of Coney Island, as M. J. Quigley can testify. He 
made the mistake of starting from the foremen’s dinner 
on the 21st of February, 1914, and, despite his persistent 
rambling all the evening, only succeeded in getting as far 
as King’s Highway by the close of the banquet. There 
he remained marooned all of that and the following win- 
ter, much to the delight of his “kidding” friends. 

But Mike was not beaten yet—not by a jugful. While 
the jokesmiths were enjoying their laughs he bridled his 
tongue and bided his time. Then suddenly a short time 
ago he packed his grip and started for New York “on 
business,” the nature of which he refused to divulge to 
anyone. 

His associates were puzzled and somewhat uneasy at 
Mike’s unusual reticence. Men have been known to slip 
off quietly to another city and be found the next day in a 
gas-filled room. Consequently the post-card reproduced 
in the illustration was hailed with a sigh of relief. The 
mystery was explained. 

Mike had made good. 


Cross Talk in the C., R. & I. Shops 


Dan Cupid, the all-powerful, has taken another “im- 
pregnable” fortress. Our own James Victrola Brown suc- 
cumbed at last to a terrific onslaught and fell, pierced by 
the 42-centimeter arrow that was necessary to demolish so 
large a heart. 

His grieving friends held exercises at his empty desk, 
which had been decorated with greenery such as is rarely 
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seen at even the most exclusive obsequies. The picture 
shows the desk with its mourners and decorations. On 
top is a simple tablet, bearing these words: 


HERE LIE THE REMAINS 
OF | 
JIMMY, JR., 
A 
[QUALIFIED] GOOD SCOUT 
REQUIESCAT IN PACE 


F. A. Macnutt, of department 3011, left on June 6th 
for the Panama Exposition. Mr. Macnutt went by way 
of Colorado and will return on the Canadian Pacific. 


Visit of South American Delegates 


N June 18th the Western Electrice Company enter- 
O tained a number of the delegates to the recent 
Pan-American Financial Conference held at Wash- 
ington, at the West Street office, as well as the majority 
of the Consuls in New York of the Pan-American coun- 
tries. 

The guests, after being received by Mr. Swope, Mr. 
Condict and Mr. Gilbert, spent a half hour in the exhibi- 
tion room looking at the displays of telephone apparatus 
and electrical appliances, refreshing themselves with tea 
and toast cooked electrically in the room. Several musical 
selections were also rendered on the graphophone, at- 
tached some distance by wires to one of the loud speakers. 
A half hour was also spent in the Engineering labora- 
tories, the guests being very much interested in the vari- 
ous testing work going on there. This part of the trip 
was made under the guidance of Mr. Craft. 


At 3:30, after being photographed in front of the 
building, the party went to the telephone offices to enjoy 
talking over the long distance telephone to San Francisco, 
through the courtesy of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. At the California end of the line 
were Mr. Peck, of the Telephone Company, the Consul 
General from the Argentine, and F. H. Leggett, our Pa- 
cific Coast Manager. One and all expressed themselves 
as greatly pleased by the afternoon’s visit and greatly 
interested in the enormous progress which has been made 
by the Western Electric Company in the development of 
the telephonic art. The following guests accepted the in- 
vitation to be present: 


Brazil.—Dr. Garcia Leao, Acting Consul-General, and 
three delegates. 

Chile.—-R. Sanches Crux, Consul General. 

Cuba.—L. Dolz, Consul General, and Jose A. Torralbas, 
delegate. 

Costa Rica.—Luis Gil, M. Gonzales, Consul General, 
and two delegates. 

Dominican Republic._—F. J. Peynado, delegate. 

Guatemala.—R. Bengocchia, Consul General. 

Nicaraugua.—J. C. Diaz, Haydee de Portocarrero, Al- 
bert Strauss, Consul General, and two delegates. 

Pan-American Soc. of U. S.—Mr. H. E. Bard, Seere- 
tary. 

Panama.—One delegate. 

Paraguay.—Mr. W. W. White, Consul General, and 
son. 

San Salvador.—G. Arbizu, Consul General, and two 
delegates, Dr. Alfonso Quiñónez, M., and Victor M. Esco- 
bar, Allunoz. 

Uruguay.—Mario L. Gil, Consul General. 

Venezuela.—N. Veloz, Vice-Consul General, and two 
delegates. 


General Sales Department 
W. A. Wolff, Correspondent 
LINES INSPIRED BY A PERUSAL OF THE “NEWS” FOR MAY AND 
JUNE. 

My lords of Hawthorne spake in manner thus: 
“Methinks the editors of this, the NEws, 
“Know not our import and have kept from us 
“Sufficient space to flaunt our weighty views 
“On matters that pertain to what we do 
“In our social and industrial sphere. 
“For are we not the rock, and mainstay, too, 
“Of all the Company? To us ’tis clear 
“That housing ’neath our roofs full half of all 
“The souls that toil to spread the Western’s fame 
“ ‘Twere meet that to our lot should fall 
“Nine-tenths in every month. ’Tis this we claim.” 


My lords of Hawthorne spake—the thing was done. 
And thenceforth those of other humbler climes, 
Who sought to find some newsy items, run 
Perchance with one or two amusing rhymes 

On local foibles, found, alas, no jot 

Of aught that might give them e’en mild delight. 
My lords of Hawthorne spake—all else forgot. 


Where, then, do we get off? We do—good night! 


“Old” Doe Estep is doing his best to earn his sobriquet. 
He has just pulled down a two-star service button. 


THE BUSHER AT HOME 
By Our Own Ring W. Lardner 
Dear friend Al— 

Well, old skout, here we are back in Chicago ware we 
got to a cuppel a weaks ago from the traneing camp down 
south and I tell you Al I was mitey glad to get back to 
Florrie and little Al because wear going to stop here in 
Chi for a wile and I wont half to tip no waitrusses for 
bringing me the bum meels they give you in thoz hottels 
what they got down south and no hawl boys for carying 
up isewater and shaving water that aint never hott enuf 
to hirt a fly in. The first mite I got home some of the 
boys ealled up on the telefome and wanted I should go 
out with them and play a littel kelley pool but I said no 
I made up my mine to stay with Florrie and Littel Al 
and you know Al, when a mans married and got a kidd 
he aint got no rite going out the first nite hes back from 
a tripp and it would of costed me a bout a euppel a dol- 
lars for around of drinks all tho you know me Al it 
aint the muney I mine. 

Well Al the wife says A young cuppel moved in acrost 
the hawl last month and we got ackwavnted when we 
took the kidds out one day and there comeing over hear 
too nite to meat vou so vou better clene the whiskers 
offen your face. The voung feller wont let me tell his 
name because all the other guys in the offis would want 
an interducshun to me and he says he wants his laffs all 
by himself and I guess hes pretty smart because he prob- 
ibly dont want evry boddy comeing to his flat to have a 
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Some Items of Interest from the General Departments | Saas, 


I ast him 


look at me and messing up all over the plase. 
ware he works at and he told me at the Westren Electric 
factory at Hawthorne, so I says I never herd of that 
place and he says wate a minut and III get you a copy of 
our magerzine what we call the Westren Electric News 


and thatell tell you awl a bout us. So he brung it over 
and give it to me to read wile he and Florrie and his wife 
played what he called awkshun bridj and I says why dont 
I play a long and he says No wear going to play with a 
dummie any how and I guess he was a fraid Id of cawt on 
to quick and beat him out because you know me Al for 
getting on to them card games. 

Well Al when I got threw readeing it was getting late 
and they was stopping playing and the voung guy ast 
me what I thot of it and I says I guess it must be some 
kine of a jok papper because in the first place they spel 
Westren W-e-s-t-e-rn which aint the way its said and in 
side evry boddy is takeing a crack at some boddy else and 
makeing fun of them. But them Boston and Phila. girls 
sure have allot of nerve trying to get them Atlanta batch- 
elers to marry them it dont seam respektibel. I ast the 
young guy who pays for the papper and he says the 
compny and I ast why and he says the pepul that works 
for the Westren feels like the compny take a intrust in 
them and makes them work toggether better so I says 
Callahan awt to get out a papper for the team sos they 
wont kick away a game on me when my arms going good 
like they most alwaze do when Im in. 

Well it got time to say Good nite and I ast the young 
guy to come out to the Park and see me work in my first 
game this sesun and he says I will if its Sataday or sun- 
day because I cant get off in the middel of the weak lke 
Harry Grant when he says hes got a custhummer in 
town or like Fred Holdsworth when Mathewson is piteh- 
ing all tho what any boddy could see in that guy when 
he aint got half the stuff I can put on the ball when Im 
good vou know that Al dont you. 

Well Al I got to close now except I want to repet a 
littel pone I rote for that there Westren news it goes like 
this 


You got a grand littel paper 
This Westren Electric News 
Its full of snappy stuff 

And has got plenty of news. 


The pones its got are comick 
But at that they aint got nothing on mine 
Beeause mines as good as my pitching 
When my arm is going prime. 
Pretty good eh Al for a ball player what hasent been 
riteing many pones. 
Your old pal 
Jack Keefe 


The other day, while passing Ditson’s musie store, we 
noticed that one of the windows displayed several copies 
of a song entitled “A Morning in Spring.” As long as the 
publisher seemed to like it so well, we went in to bny a 
copy. And then it was that we made the interesting dis- 
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covery that the words of the song are by Leeman R. 
Browne, already famous to News readers as Philadelphia’s 
credit man and News correspondent. L. R. B’s song lyrics 
are as good as his news items—which is no faint praise. 


General Merchandise Department 
J. H. Hellweg, Correspondent 


New York, the secret is out! We considered handing 
vou the following contribution for use in your “colyum” 
in the News. but on second thought feared that with it 
you might take unfair advantage of Chicago. Now the 
reason Chicago has such a low investment and service 
expense is just this: 


AT THEIR BACK GATE 


A little tale of service, 
A slogan of great weight, 

Is “Telephone our nearest house” 
And “Save both time and freight.” 


Now down in quaint old Dallas 
With orders few each day, 

The good old service there they give, 
In the Western's well-known way. 


It’s down there at Chicago 

Where they work the game both ways; 
They never keep a bit of stock 

For months, and weeks, and days. 


If Podunk wants three subsets 
To be shipped without delay, 

Chicago calls up Hawthorne: 
“These sets must go to-day.” 


Do you think it was intended 
By our bosses up the line 

That all of the Chicago stock 
At Hawthorne should recline? 


A wondrous tale of service 
Chicago will relate, 

But any house could do it with 
Hawthorne at their back gate! 


We don't like to say too much aboyt a good thing for 
fear of establishing too high a standard, but we cannot 
refrain from making the modest statement that early in 
June, in the Central, Not W. E. merchandise section, we 
handled close to 1,000 orders without back-ordering a 
single one. Distributing houses, keep down your stocks! 


SN 


DIATRIBE ON YE EDITOR 


O, thou who dost clip the spreading wings of the poet’s soaring 
flight, 

And kill his flowery passages with thy blue pencil’s blight; 

Thou who on ambition’s glowing fires dost ice cold water cast, 

And witherest buds of promise with thy cold and chilling blast; 

Thou who dost put a crimp in the tale of the punster’s ghastly wit, 

And render pointless and unmeaning the joker’s sereaming hit ;— 

I greet thee—but not with pleasure, for I do not like thy style:— 

Thy feet are splayed, thy knees are knocked, and thy face is full 
of guile. 


With a clear imagination fired by deep and bitter wrong, 

Thy image looms up before me, and I’ll picture it in song. 

I seem to see thee lounging in thy ramshackle, sway-back chair, 

With thy feet of huge dimensions cocked up boldly in the air, 

With thine evil-smelling pipe belching forth such poisonous smoke 

That even the hardened office cat doth cough and gasp and choke. 

With ne ears cut long and pointed, and with coarse and bristling 
air, 

Thou dost seem like some grim ogre a-crouching in his lair. 

Oh, most dreadful sight and appalling, to the poet’s gentle heart, 

And most blood-curdling to the novice who apes the writer’s art! 

Again, I seem to see thy menial, a dwarfish, scrubby elf, 

The miniature presentment of thine own repulsive self, 


Enter thy sanctum cautiously, with fearful, halting tread, 

As if expecting an inkstand would come hurtling at his head, 
And hand thee a dainty missive, the product of some one’s muse, 
Undoubtedly intended for the WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS. 

lts delicate outer cover is tinted in baby blue, 

And it breathes the fragrant odor of Araby’s spicy dew. 

Perhaps within are the musings of some melancholy maid, 

Or a sentimental ditty, or a midnight serenade; 

Or, may be, a suggestive hint of the variegated snow 

Falling silently and lightly down to mother earth below. 


But thou, abhorrent being, dost tear its contents out 

As the swine uproots the violet with coarse and brutal snout; 
And, as thou readest the missive, a most repugnant leer 
Overspreads thy measly countenance, which darkens to a sneer, 
And gurgles diabolical arise from out thy throat, 

Which thou dost call thy laughter, but which surely get my goat. 
Then in thy bulging waste basket goes this product of some pen, 
There to lie in a shapeless mass mid the hogwash of thy den. 

Oh, most woeful fate for the good, the beautiful and the true! 

Oh, most sad, untimely end for the missive of baby blue! 


If I but knew the jargon of the sick, unspeakable Turk, 
Then could I flay thee handsomely, with every jibe and quirk; 
But my slow and halting language is unused to lingo rough, 
And can only call thee baseball umpire, hobo, bum or tough. 
Yea, but I will still further go, and cut loose my restless steed, 
And give vexation’s wrath the rein, nor curb my fury’s speed. 
With peevish bitterness of spleen, and with raging reckless ire, 
With mad passion’s full resentment, and with indignation dire, 
I will brand thy name with infamy forever and a day 
By calling thee “New Yorker” and a raw provincial jay. 

—F. W. G. 

Outside of that we're all right, aren't we?— En. 


Best Star Orders of Interest, May 9 to June 12 


FIRST GROUP. 
Chicago. 
ORTY thousand dollar contract for Sunbeam mazda 
F lamps. 
G. H. Porter. 
SECOND GROUP. 
Dallas. 
Three thousand, six hundred 40-60 foot creosoted poles, 
6,500 cross arms, and 4,180, 25-55 foot cedar poles. 
Office. 
THIRD GROUP. 
Omaha. 
One No. 1 switchboard and 10,505 feet of 25-400 pair, 
type TA cable. 
A. H. Bannister. 
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TRAEGER & WILLIAMS 


Genrral Merchandise 
SE DECAL eer Seer = 
GROCERIES, MAROWARE. ORY GOODS, CLOTHING, SHOES, MEN'S FURNISHINGS Vy, 
RAW FURS ano ESKIMO CURIOS g% 


AGENTS FOR STANDARD GAS ENGINES 6- 
EF AMOER see? h 


ST. MICHAEL. ALASKA Mar. Z3 ,1915. 
Weetern Blectrio Co. Jv z 
Chicago, Ill. Qu Je 
Gentlemen.- 154854 Q 


Enclosed find money order for $8.75 for whioh please 
send us one set of your inter-pnones for use on buszer wires as 
per your advertisment in January SYSTEM. 

Yours very truly, 
Traeger & Viliiams, 
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Another Proof—From Alaska—That “It Pays to 
Advertise” 
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ABRUAD 


General 


Although we all regret the terrific struggle in Europe 
which has so upset business conditions as to make it neces- 
sary for a number of people from our allied houses to 
come back to America, still we are glad of the opportunity 
of seeing them in this country, and no doubt they are all 
glad to be with us again, for a short time at least. 


E. Hata 


S. M. Spiller 


H. L. Moynes 


M. Matsushiro, manager of the Osaka branch of the 
Nippon Electric Company, has been in New York during 
May and June, and the many friends he has made during 
his stay here will be sorry to learn that he is leaving for 
Japan about the middle of July. We wish him good luck 
and hope to see him again in America. 


E. Hata, shop superintendent of the Nippin Electric 
Company, who has been at Hawthorne for some weeks, 
arrived at New York the middle of June and is returning 
to Japan at the same time as Mr. Matsushiro. Mr. Hata 
has a number of old friends in the Western Electric Com- 
pany and in the telephone companies who have been par- 
ticularly glad to see him again in America. 


S. M. Spiller, who arrived in New York early in May, 
after a stay of three years in China, has been spending the 
past two months in the general departments at New York 
and expects to visit Hawthorne for a few weeks early in 
July. 


G. Van Genechten, formerly connected with the Euro- 
pean manufacturing organization, has been transferred to 
Hawthorne for the time being. 


H. L. Moynes and B. Wilmotte, who returned from 


W. H. Matthies 


B. Wilmotte C. G. Stoll 


Europe early in May, have been welcomed back to the 
American organization by many old friends at New York. 


C. G. Stoll arrived from London on May 12th and will 
be at Hawthorne for a month or six weeks, on special work. 


W. H. Matthies arrived from Europe on June 7th and 
will be in this country for about six weeks or two months. 


C. H. Gullion of the European engineering department 
arrived June 13th from London, on the St. Paul. 


London 


H. Barnett, Correspondent 
LONDON LETTER FOR MAY, 1915. 


The “Mery month of May” they call it over here; and as 
far as we are concerned it certainly acted up to its name. 
The Zeppelin raid on the seaside resort of Southend-on-Sea 
affected some of our people. Mr. Clemson, Foremen’s 
Clerks Department, just lately moved down there for the 
benefit of his wife’s health ; a few days later along came the 
“Zeps,” and dropped a few bombs for fun round about his 
house. Strange to say, he is still living there. Foreman 
George, department No. 656, also lives at Southend. He is 
a special constable and is having the time of his life. He 
has plenty of pluck and endurance anyway, having to be 
on duty from 10 p. m. till 4 a. m. sometimes, besides doing 
his day’s work in the factory; we hope that burning the 
candle at both ends will not seriously interfere with his 
health. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Catterson, of the mer- 
chandise department, is on the mend. He was one of the 
first Western Electric men to go to the front with the 
Army. Some weeks ago a bullet broke his arm and he has 
been in the hospital ever since. Mr. Catterson is very 
popular in London and everybody here wishes him a 
speedy recovery. 

We are glad to welcome Mr. Field again to the shop 
office; we thought once he had deserted us for good. 

Miss Farrall of the comptometer division, left to get 
married, as did also Miss Hedger of the shop stores de- 
partment. Miss Farrall was properly christened with 
confetti before she left, and some of the staff presented 
her with a nice case of cutlery as a wedding present. 

We have just heard from Private P. D. Crocker, who is 
in good health, and is on the way to an “Overseas Destina- 
tion.” This is the most they are told; whether it means 
France or the Dardanelles is not known until they land. 
A letter also from Private J. Elsey. He is “in the pink,” 
and is stationed at Hounslow, where he is busy repairing 
army motor cars. 

We had a visit from Mr. Gerard Swope this month, who 
was on a tour of inspection. Mr. Swope was described 
to us by someone who knows as “the man who can dig 
out more information from a five minutes’ conversation 
than any man in the Company.” Not a bad compliment 
either, knowing some of the men in the Western as we do. 
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John J. Carty Elected President of the A.I.E.E. 


T T the meet- 
ing of the 
American 
Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, 
held at New York 
on May 18th, 
John J. Carty, 
Chief Engineer of 
the American 
Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, 
was elected presi- 
dent of the or- 
ganization. 

It may not be 
generally known 
to News readers 
that Mr. Carty 
was at one time a 
Western Electric 
man. His tele- 
phone career be- 
gan in 1870 with 
the old Telephone 
Dispatch C om- 
pany of Boston. 
In 1887 he took 
charge of the cable department of the Western Electric 
Company in the East, with headquarters at New York. 
In this capacity he studied cable manufacture and laying, 
having charge of many of the important cable-laying pro- 
jects which were carried on for some time in the Eastern 
cities. He later took charge of the switchboard depart- 
ment of this Company for the East, and under his direc- 
tion were installed most of the large switchboards of that 
period. 

He was the first to demonstrate practically how to oper- 
ate two or more telephone circuits connected directly with 
a “‘common battery,” and about 1888 installed common 
battery systems in a number of central offices for the sup- 
ply of operators’ telephones. 


In 1889 he entered the service of the Metropolitan Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, now the New York Tele- 
phone Company, undertaking the reconstruction of the 
company’s entire plant. During the ensuing two decades 
with the New York Telephone Company his experience 
embraced practically every phase of telephone engineering. 

Mr. Carty was appointed Chief Engineer of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company in 1907, immedi- 
ately after Mr. Vail became President of the Company. 
In that position he is responsible for the engineering 
work of the Bell System. During his administration the 
transcontinental line, the world’s greatest triumph of tele- 
phone engineering, was successfully planned and executed. 


Mr. Carty’s services to science have been recognized by 
many honorary awards, both in this country and abroad, 
including two decorations of honor from the Emperor of 
Japan. His many achievements in the field of telephony 
have brought him to a point in his career where he is uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the foremost telephone engi- 
neer in the world. 

The telephone industry was thrice honored at the above- 
mentioned meeting of the Institute. Besides the election 
of Mr. Carty to the presidency of the society, F. B. 
Jewett, Assistant Chief Engineer of the Western Electric 
Company, was elected a Manager. Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, the inventor of the telephone, was also presented 


J. J. Carty 


with the Edison medal for his contributions to science, 
Mr. Carty making the presentation on behalf of the 
society. 
Among the Engineers 

New York 


John Alphabet Colgan, A. Initials Gilson and W. Let- 
ters Farnell can take a back seat. During a recent search 
we ran across the name of Charles Marie Felix Gaston 
Bigot de la Touanne, of Paris, who once upon a time took 
out a patent on a plug. 


While the shop was in New York, a number of men 
from the various departments used to gather each noon 
for lunch. One of them was, and still is, a correspond- 
ent for the News. Another one did nothing but knock 
the first one’s contributions. A third is now a correspond- 
ent, and herewith offers W. E. Swigert a chance to come 
across with something real good. 


Technical Talks on Untechnical Topics 


A Typical Lesson from the Hawthorne Club Evening 
Classes 
Higher Mathematics—Course V 

Grade—21X 

Lesson—I 
1—If 51% of the women and 63% of the men starting evening 

courses finish, what’s the total average? 

Ans.: 114%. 


(See June News, p. 21.) 


` 


Hawthorne 
UNUSUAL CABLING. 


The cabling designers of the drafting division of the 
equipment engineering department often find it necessary 
to employ curious formations to obtain the desired results 
when laying out the cabling of a telephone exchange. 

The accompanying diagram shows a cable run recently 
installed at Union Office, Providence, R. I., to extend 8,000 
subscribers’ multiple into a new line-up of switchboards. 
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The cable run was twisted, or “spiralled” 180° after 
leaving the switchboard on the left, so that the cables on 
the bottom in this switchboard would also come on the 
bottom in the switchboard on the right. Although the 
formation appears complicated, it is much simpler and 
occupies less space than a series of turns, which would 
otherwise be necessary to obtain the same result. 

M. J. R, 
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Hawthorne Athletic Notes 
By E. A. Hemmer 


Commercial League Baseball 
STANDING OF THE CLUBS ON JUNE 10TH 


G. W. L. Jo 
1. Butler Bros. ............... 6 5 1 .833 
Be Wee ie KO Oi se ese diate rns e 4 3 1 .150 
Be Swit GeO Oy 0% oe ss See ee 5 3 2 .600 
4 Auto Elec. Co............... 5 2 3 .400 
do. Illinois Steel ............... 3 1 2 003 
6. Chicago Tel. Co............. 4 0 4 .000 


HE progress of the Commercial League race was 

somewhat retarded in the first weeks by the almost 

continual rains. These postponements will probably 
mean “double-headers” later in the season in order to 
finish the schedule within the prescribed time. 

The teams thus far are running true to form. Predic- 
tions of the wise ones at the beginning of the season were 
to the effect that the battle for first honors would eventu- 
ally prove to be a three-cornered affair among the West- 
ern Electric Co., Butler Brothers, and Swift & Company 
teams. This prophecy seems to have been correct. To 
pick the final victor in the league at this time would be 
somewhat premature. However, judging from past per- 
formances and an impartial comparison of the personnel 
of the teams, it would seem that our boys are sure to stick 
near the top of the column. This is the opinion of some 
of the shrewdest heads in amateur baseball. Certain it is 
that the caliber of ball furnished by the Western Electric 
team this year would be hard to beat outside of the big 
teams in “Q. B.” 


BASEHITS 


The newest acquisition to the team is Chas. (“Silk”) 
Kavanaugh, who last year was with Comiskey’s White 
Sox for a time. “Silk” is playing a whale of a game for us. 


Frank (“Butch”) Naprstak recently paid a visit to 
“Doc” Parker, the well-known repairman and carpenter, 
regarding his arm. After “Doc” had used his saw and 
hammer on it, the arm was pronounced good as new. 


“Jawn” Hanks, the old reliable, is playing the same 
steady game that has always made him such a valuable 
man in the outfield. If you really want to know what 
the fans think of “Jawn” go to the “Magnets” park any 
Sunday afternoon. 


When Rehor is decked out in all his scenery he reminds 
one of an armored submarine. We suggest a mask for 
his feet, thereby making a complete defense. A foul tip 
got him there recently. No man can be expected to stop 
them all with his hands. 


The Chicago Telephone team, after meeting with four 
consecutive defeats, decided to withdraw from the league. 
Their place has been taken by a team representing the 
elevated railways. 


The withdrawal of the Telephone Company team has 
inade it necessary to fill their place at the game scheduled 
for the picnic on July 24th with Manager Mager’s bunch 
of ball tossers. A game has therefore been arranged be- 
tween the team leading the Inter-department League at 
that date and the Commercial League team. This should 
furnish a rattling good fracas, as there is much good- 
natured rivalry among the Hawthorne players and many 
are the arguments on the respective merits of the depart- 
mental teams as compared to the Commercial League. 


Interdepartment Baseball 


The present league is composed of eight teams, which 
represent all branches of the Hawthorne organization as 
follows: Technical and Clerical, Central Works, Assem- 
bly and Special Departments, Jobbing and Production, 
Switchboard and Engineers, Machine, Educational, 
Finishing. 

Each team is confident of ultimately winning the pen- 
nant and even the most expert followers of the game anti- 
cipate a close race. Spirited “debates” may be heard 
anywhere in the Plant regarding the prowess of this or 
that team. Much is to be expected from the teams now 
playing, as the league was reduced from a twelve to an 
eight-team league, thereby materially strengthening the 
remaining teams through a redistribution of the best 
players from the eliminated teams. 

Arrangements are being made for a series of champion- 
ship games between the winners of the various Interde- 
partment Leagues in Chicago after the close of their local 
schedules. 

The committee governing interdepartment baseball at 
Hawthorne are as follows: E. E. Lofstrom, chairman; 
L. M. Ray, financial secretary and treasurer; C. E. Mou- 
selle, recording secretary; W. Adamson, S. Huston, D. 
O’Donnell, A. L. Shepard, A. Haslam, D. O’Brien, P. H. 
Pettersen, G. F. Dennig, and C. J. Kay. 

On the eve of May Sth, these men fortified themselves 
for their hazardous task with a turkey dinner at the Mor- 
rison Hotel. Each member gave a good account of him- 
self in contributing to the fun of the evening, and stories, 
jokes and puns were fired in rapid succession. A good 
lively show at the Palace Theater furnished a fitting cli- 
max to the good fellowship gathering. 


Tennis 


The Western Electric Commercial League Tennis Team 
played their first league match on May 22nd with the 
Commonwealth Edison Company and scored an easy vic- 
tory, as shown by the following scores. 


SINGLES 
W. E. Co. C. E. Co. Score 
1. R. D. Williams def. E. W. Howland 6-2, 6-1 
2. H. L. Philler “ W. Kollman 6-4, 6-0 
3. L. M. Wheeler “ H. L. Lincoln 6-1, 6-2 
4. A. Dale “ H. Strohm 6-0, 6-1 
5. W. P. Strickland « T. Askins 6-1, 6-1 
6. J. W. Latane “ W. L. Wold 3-6, 8-6, 6-4 
DOUBLES 
1. Wheeler & Dale def. Howland & Askins 3-6, 8-6, 6-1 
2. Philler & Strickland “ Lincoln & Kollman 6-4, 8-6 
3. Williams & Grosvenor “ Strohm & Wold 6-5, 6-2 
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COMMERCIAL LEAGUE NOTES 


It will be noted that out of the 20 sets played, the West- 
ern Electric team only lost two. This is the kind of play- 
ing that lands championships. 

The Sears-Roebuck team is the most formidable one in 
the league. They are fortunate in having the present 
State champion, Alex. Squair, and two ex-State champions, 
Walter T. Hayes and C. S. Peters, in their line-up. This 
is a serious handicap to overcome, but our boys are full of 
“pep,” and will go after the prize just the same. 

It is planned to play an eight-man team match with the 
strong club at Berwyn, Ill. Berwyn has always succeeded 
heretofore in gaining an overwhelming victory, using a 
six-man team. We expect, however, with eight men in the 
field to make a much better showing, with a good chance to 
win the match. 


GENERAL NOTES 


The unusual heavy rains during the month of May 
greatly delayed both the interdepartment matches and the 
handicap matches. This makes it necessary for all play- 
ers in these events to double their ordinary schedules in 
order to get up to date. 


The ladies have started a classification challenge tourna- 
ment and a singles tournament, both of which are well 
under way. 


The inter-department league for women has been or- 
ganized and is furnishing a great deal of sport for the 
ladies. 


Volley Ball for Ladies 


It has been decided by the Athletic Committee to estab- 
lish a Volley Ball court for the ladies. This court will be 
located contiguous to the Cable, Rubber and Insulating 
Departments, and the game should prove to be a popular 
form of sport for our feminine athletes. 


Golf 


The committee on golf are considering various activities 
. be held throughout the year. Some of these are as fol- 
ows: 


Matches between the Chicago House [Clinton Street] 
and Hawthorne. 


One or two matches with the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany. 


Monthly tournaments during July and August. 
Championship of Hawthorne during September. 


vie 
President Thayer Honorary Jovian 


Y unanimous vote of the Past Jupiters’ Association, 

H. B. Thayer, President of the Western Electric 

Company, has been elected an honorary member of 
the Jovian Order. Gerard Swope, Vice-President and 
General Sales Manager, has also recently joined the 
Jovians. 


Chinese Business Men Visit Western Electric 
Plants at New York and Hawthorne 


NE of the incidents that will probably stand out 
O prominently in the memories of the Honorary 
Commercial Commissioners of China, who are in 
the United States for an extended tour of inspection of 
the commercial activities of this country, is the visit they 
paid to the Western Electric Company in New York City 
on June 5th. This visit, in a measure, supplemented that 
made to the company’s Hawthorne Works during their 
stay in Chicago. On that occasion they inspected the cable 
shops, power house, general merchandise buildings and 
telephone apparatus shops under the guidance of the Chief 
Works officials. In the party at Hawthorne were fifteen 
Chinese, ten members of the Chicago Chamber of Com- 
merce and representatives of the Chicago Telephone Com- 
rany. The Western Electric men who escorted the party 
were Messrs. Ketcham, Grant, Albright, J. W. Bancker, 
Hellweg, Minch, and Merrick. 


Guided by S. M. Spiller, who for the past three years 
has represented the Western Electrice Company in China, 
the commissioners, Yingming Chang, Son of Cheng Hsun 
Chang, Chairman; S. C. Thomas Sze, Coal Merchant, As- 
sistant General Manager, Kailan Mining Administration, 
Tientsin; Chaichang Woo, Senior Secretary, Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce, Peking; Mingtuan Siao, per- 
sonal secretary to members of Commission and E. T. 
Williams, Chief of Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, State 
Department, Washington, D. C., were escorted to the 
Western Electrice Building where they were met by the 
Company officials. They were then shown through the 
physical and circuit laboratories and finally taken to the 
exhibition room, where various Western Electric products 
were demonstrated to them. One of the commissioners 
was so impressed with a portable vacuum cleaner that he 
immediately ordered one to be forwarded to his home 
in China. The commissioners were then shown a grapho- 
phone horn which hung suspended in the center of the 
room, and from which musical selections issued. The 
commissioners’ eyes showed their amazement as they in- 
eredulously fingered the two thin wires which alone led 
to the horn, in which, as was explained to them, there 
was concealed one of the new loud speaking receivers. 


The distinguished visitors were then treated to an elec- 
trically cooked luncheon, after which they were taken to 
the Cortland Street Exchange of the New York Telephone 
Company where Chief Engineer J. J. Carty established 
& connection between his telephone and one at the Com- 
pany’s Exhibit at the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position. Then Chi Cheh Meh, Viee-Chairman of the 
Commission, David Z. T. Tui, Secretary and S. C. Thomas 
Sze, who had by this time joined the party, were intro- 
duced over the telephone in turn to Shu Zen Chin, Chinese 
Consul General at San Francisco and Ching Chi, Chinese 
Commissioner General at San Francisco. 


Ten years ago, on the oeeasion of the Commissioner's 
visit to this country, conversations were held between Chi- 
eago and Washington, at that time the greatest distance 
the human voice could be carried. 
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T IS with special pleasure that the NEws presents 
l this month another chapter in the history of the 

Western Electric Company as well as a contri- 
bution to the story of the development of cable as a 
medium for the transmission of speech. 


The story of the early days in the cable business 
could be told by no one so well as our own W. R. 
Patterson, for his name is closely linked with that 
of the Company in its field as a manufacturer of 
telephone cable. He was a pioneer in that field, 
and his early achievements in overcoming the obstacles 
that had proved too great for men of less resource, 
brought the Western Electric Company early to the 
fore as the world’s greatest manufacturer of tele- 
phone cable, and, indeed, gave to the industry the 
name “Patterson cable,” which for many years was 
generally accepted as descriptive of lead sheath cable. 


The development of a new art, when viewed in 
the light of its subsequent growth, is always interest- 
ing. The present method of making cable seems to a 
Western Electric employee, or to a visitor at Haw- 
thorne, quite an obvious process. But as Mr. Pat- 
terson points out, these methods were finally evolved 
after attempting one expedient after another, only 
to find that it would not accomplish the desired result. 


Surely those were the days to test a man’s cour- 
age and perseverance. Mr. Patterson was cable en- 
gineer, inventor, shop superintendent and installer. 
It was all one job in those days, but Mr. Patterson 
did the job. 


In later years, after the cable business was on a 
well organized basis, Mr. Patterson turned his atten- 
tion exclusively to plant engineering. It was he who 


drew the plans for many of the company’s distribut- 
ing houses, and the factories of some of the allied com- 
panies abroad; the original Hawthorne plant was like- 


wise erected under his supervision. 


more or less “conferencing” going on in the 


Pore you have noticed that there is always 


Western. We do hold a good many conferences, 
it is true. But they are held for definite purposes, and 
they do help to solve very real difficulties. The recent 
joint engineering and manufacturing conference at 
Hawthorne is typical; let us analyze its reasons and 


purposes. 


As, you know, the Company’s manufacturing activi- 
ties are concentrated at Hawthorne, while that part 
of our engineering department, which is responsible 
for the development of new apparatus, is located at 
New York, although its work is intimately related to 
that of the shop. This geographical separation is un- 
avoidable ; for our engineers must keep in direct touch 
with the engineering department of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, which has its head- 
quarters at New York also. Here there are fre- 
quent conferences between the engineering depart- 
ments of the two companies regarding new apparatus 
to be developed by the Western Electric engineers, who 
in turn will later on submit their plans for this ap- 
paratus to the manufacturing department which then 
becomes responsible for its production. 


This wide separation of departments and individ- 
uals is one of the inherent difficulties of a business as 
large as ours. In a smaller company, where all the 
members of the organization are under one roof, it is 
the natural thing for them to meet together frequently 
to discuss their problems; but when you are handling 
one end of an intricate problem in New York, say, 
and someone else is handling the other end half way 
across the continent, it is difficult for each to work 
with a clear understanding of the other fellow’s point 
of view. 


The purpose of the recent Hawthorne conference, 
as it is the purpose of most conferences, was to bring 
the members of the separate organizations face to face 
on a basis of renewed mutual sympathy and under- 
standing. It is notable, too, that in such a conference 
the members made a point of mingling socially as 
well as on a business basis. For it is a lot easier to 
get along with the other fellow if you get to know him 
as a human being like yourself, rather than as a signa- 
ture at the bottom of a letter. 
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Members and Guests of the Manufacturing and Engineering Conference Held at Hawthorne May 24th-28th, 1915 


Manufacturing and Engineering Conference at Hawthorne 
The Two Departments “Talk It Over” During the Week of May 24th 


N A bottle. Yes. 
A grasshopper. Ex- 
actly. And at a 


incredible, but it is 
true, nevertheless. 
The dinner was on 
Monday night, May 
24th, which was the 
first day of the 
Manufacturing and 
Engineering Confer- 
on ence at Hawthorne. 
H. F. Albright, general superin- 
tendent of the Hawthorne Works, 
acted as chairman of the conterence. 
The conferees were: 


GENERAL MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT 

J. W. Bancker, Assistant General Super- 
intendent. 

F. L. Gilman, Assistant General Super- 
intendent. 

O. C. Spurling, Assistant General Super- 
intendent. 

W. F. Hendry, Technical Superintendent. 

C. L. Rice, Superintendent of Production. 

R. C. Dodd, Superintendent of Installation. 

S. S. Holmes, Superintendent of Inspec- 
tion. 

C. C. Gilchrest, Operating Superintendent. 

C. L. Johnson, Clerical Superintendent. 

S. L. Harding, Assistant Clerical Super- 
intendent. 

L. Montamat, Assistant Clerical Superin- 
tendent. 

E. M. Hicok, Assistant Clerical Superin- 
tendent. 

G. A. Pennock, Plant Engineer. 

L. G. Yochum, Assistant Chief, Jobbing 
Division. 

F. W. Willard, Technical Superintendent. 

J. V. Brown, Engineer of Manufacturing 
Methods. 


dinner. May sound ` 


W. F. Hosford, Engineer of Manufactur- 
ing Methods. 

D. A. Wallace, Chief Draftsman. 

C. W. Robbins, Chief Inspector. 

H. L. Burns, Final Inspection Dosana 

W. L. Robertson, Proces Inspection De- 
partment. 

M. E. Berry, Assistant Chief Draftsman. 

J. H. Kasley, Engineer of Manufacturing 
Layouts. 

H. W. Bowley, Central Offce Inspection 
Department. 

W. F. Fisher, New and Changed Appar- 
atus Department. 

H. D. Agnew, Engineer of Manufacturing 
Layouts. 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


C. E. Scribner, Chief Engineer. 

J. L. McQuarrie, Assistant Chief En- 
gineer. 

F. B. Jewett, Assistant Chief Engineer. 

E. B. Craft, Development Engineer. 

A. H. Vorum, Inspection Engineer. 

E. H. Colpitts, Research Engineer. 

J. Danner, Equipment Engineer. 

C. F. Baldwin, Automatic Development 
Engineer. 

J. W. Harris, Research Chemical Engineer. 


Vice-President H. A. Halligan, and 
C. G. Stoll, superintendent of the 
Antwerp shops, were guests of the 
conference. 


Unfortunately it is impossible for 
so small a magazine as the News to 
print even the gist of the various 
instructive papers and discussions of 
the week. J. L. McQuarrie spoke on 
the “Duties of the Engineering De- 
partment.” “Duties of the Manufac- 
turing Department” furnished the 
theme for a paper by J. W. Bancker. 
F. B. Jewett explained the “Develop- 
ment of New Apparatus for Manufac- 


ture.” C. L. Rice discussed the “De- 
sign and Preparations for Manufac- 
ture of Telephone Switchboards.” A 
paper by S. S. Holmes showed “What 
Should be the Respective Functions of 
Manufacturing and Engineering In- 
spection Departments.” “Work of 
the Cost and Price Committee” was 
outlined by E. B. Craft; and E. H. 
Colpitts gave a talk on the “Functions 
of the Research Department.” 

To give an opportunity for an 
exchange of views on the different 
subjects treated a general discussion 
followed each of the papers. Discus- 
sions were led by W. F. Hendry, E. B. 
Craft, F. L. Gilman, J. Danner, R. C. 
Dodd, A. H. Vorum, F. W. Willard 
and R. L. Jones. 

Thursday was given over to a tour 
of the Hawthorne Works. A game of 
playground ball, Manufacturing Con- 
ferees vs. Engineering Conferees, had 
been scheduled for 4 o’clock, but a 
crabbed weather man, who has a 
cracked lip and hates to laugh any- 
way, handed out another of his month- 
late April showers and the expectant 
spectators had to be satisfied with rain 
checks. 

One object of the conference was to 
get the members better acquainted, 
and the social events planned with 
this end in view certainly fulfilled 
their function. There were dinners at 
the Hotel La Salle, the Blackstone 
Hotel, the Chicago Athletic Club and 
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the University Club; a theatre party 
at the Princess Theatre, bowling at 
the Chicago Athletic Club, and on the 
last evening of the conference a ban- 
quet at the Blackstone, followed by— 
but we shall tell you about that later, 
after we release our poor grasshopper, 
which has been a prisoner all this 
time. 


As we said at first, in a bottle and 
at a dinner. The dinner was at the 
University Club and the bottle was a 
blue one. At the start there were 
some forty-nine of these receptacles 
hanging on a wall, according to a por- 
tion of the diners, who insisted in 
singing about them lustily. By using 
one less bottle in each stanza they suc- 
ceeded in imparting great variety to 
what might otherwise have been a 
somewhat monotonous song. Another 
portion of the diners, however, were 


Cast Iron Characters 


of the opinion that they knew a better 
ditty anent a certain grasshopper. It 
was an obliging insect, too, and gra- 
ciously saved their performance from 
monotony by becoming twins, triplets, 
ete., as the song progressed. The 
partisans of each masterpiece of mel- 
ody roared valiantly until they ex- 
hausted themselves one by one. At 
last the battle lay between one leather- 
lunged contestant for each side. The 
grasshopper contingent put their 
trust in Dodd, while the “blue-bottle 
bowlers” rehed on Speed. This time 
the race was to the swift and ended 
with the grasshopper securely corked 
up in the last of the blue bottles. 


But the really corking performance 
of the week was the maiden effort of 
the Hawthorne Histrions in “The 
Mystery of the Mucket.” That man 
Webster, who knew everything and 


wrote it all down in a big book, says 
that a mucket is “a unionid mussel 
(lampsilis ligamentinus) of the Mis- 
sissippi basin, the nacreous shell of 
which is used for pearl buttons.” 
Maybe he is right. Anyway. with 
ladies present, we shall not dispute 
with anyone using such language. 
But in the shops a mucket means any- 
thing that ain’t. It is what the green 
apprentice is sent to the next depart- 
ment to horrow, along with the brass 
magnet. 


The particular mucket featured in 
this “one-act tragedy” was a contrap- 
tion to be attached to a telephone line. 
Never mind what it was supposed to 
do, because it never did it anyway. 
The plot deals with the development 
of this marvelous mechanism, and 
burlesques the numerous unforeseen 
delays and changes that always mate- 
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rialize in such work. In this case the 
result was that when the mucket at 
last was completed some two years 
later than the promised date, the need 
for it had been obviated by the sub- 
sequent invention of a “super-imposed 


this scene he receives a telegram from 
Vice-President Halligan asking for 
immediate delivery of the mucket, and 
requesting to know the cause of the 
failure to get it out before. After 
reading the telegram he seizes his hat 
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“D——n_ those flies!” 


duplex-quadruplex double sagastuat- 
ing cable.” 


The illustrations show some of the 
groupings in the various scenes. The 
first scene shows the birth of the 
mucket. The stork is bringing in the 
idea, for which Mr. Carty and Mr. 
Seribner are both scrambling. Scene 
2 presents Dr. Jewett, E. B. Craft and 
Craft’s office boy, who has just 
brought in a pan of junk representing 
the total progress on the mucket, 
although the finished apparatus was 
due for delivery a month before. Mr. 
Carty, Mr. Craft and Mr. Scribner 
are shown in Scene 3, just after 
Craft’s model of the mucket has failed 
to work. The fourth scene is W. F. 
Hendry trying to make New York 
understand that the muckets will cost 
$47 each to build, instead of 11 cents, 
as the designers had estimated. He 
adds that even then it cannot be built 
unless the design of the springs is 
changed. The next scene (5) shows 
Craft ‘changing the design” with a 
hatchet. C. L. Rice occupies the stage 
in Scene 6 and is shown doing some of 
his ground and lofty “promising.” 
Scene 7 shows “the old man” assisting 
in the swat-the-fly campaign. During 


and starts out after gore. The three 
views from scene 8 show a committee 
meeting before and after “the old 


after telling the committee that he is 
going to promise the tool-made sam- 
ples of the mucket for the next week 
and that they will have “to come 
across.” The final scene depicts the 
glee of Rice, Hendry, Holmes and 
Gilchrest, when, after learning that 
the mucket has been abandoned, they 
find that their organizations will not 
have to stand the expenses incurred in 
the work preparatory to manufacture. 
In their glee they burst forth into the 
following soulful song, which we hope 
will catch the censor asleep : 


THE OLD RUSTY MUCKET 


How dear to my heart are the things which 
since childhood, 
Have always gone wrong, when presented 
to view, 
The ringer, receiver, long-distance, trans- 
mitter, 
And every old Mucket we tried to shove 
through, 
Vail’s far-reaching line, and the tag which 
fell off it, 
Such deep perturbation as Carty knew 
well; 
The ideas, and sketches, when Scribby de- 
signed it, 
And e’en the rude waking when Eddie got 
h l! 


Chorus 
The old rusty Mucket, 
The back action Mucket, 
The red tape bound Mucket, 
That went to the junk. 

One of the amusing things about. 
the performance was that no one was 
allowed to speak for himself. Four 
of the characters in the cast were also 
actors, but they were not allowed to 


SCENE 8. 


a a 


“You fellows have got to come across” 


man’s” arrival. He cuts short all 
attempts at “passing the buck” and 
finally leaves for a little heart-to-heart 
talk with Oliver Cromwell Spurling, 


“act natural.” Each  burlesqued 
somebody else. Consequently the fol- 
lowing list of dramatis personae might 
appropriately be called : 
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THE CAST-OFF CHARACTERS. 


Mr. Carty, The Father of the Tele- 
phone, Gold Crest. 

Mr. Scribner, An Ordinary Engi- 
neer, Bobbie Burns. 

Dr. Jewett, A Highbrow Engineer, 
Tea-Kettle Bill. 
. Craft, A Superman, Canny 
Sandy. 

Mr. Albright, The Old Man, Jock, 
Anither Scot. 

Mr. Gilman, A Dignified Executive, 
Waddling Will. 


Mr. Hendry, A Near Supe, Soap 
Suds Holmes. 

Mr. Rice, A Good Promiser, Minne- 
sota Dan. 

Mr. Gilchrest, A Statistician, See 
’Em Smite. 


Mr. Holmes, A Flawyer, Father 


See London. 

The Stork, A Rare Bird, The He 
Cock. 

The Office Boy, Some Kid, Little 
Robin. 

Stage Manager, A Roustabout, Al 
De Pruess. 


The large illustration (no, the other 
one) shows the whole troupe in cos- 
tume. It is easy enough to identify 
the various characters when you get 
the hang of it. You see Danner is 
Rice and Rice, of course, is Holmes, so 
Holmes naturally has to be somebody 
else, so he’s Hendry; and Hendry— 
oh, well, they are all there, anyway. 
Take the score card and pick them out 
for yourself. 

It was a great show—a great ending 
to a great conference. And the end is 
surely the place to stop. 


The Dog that Barked to ’Frisco 


VER since the 
E opening of the 
transcontinental 
line, which connects the 
East to the West by 
telephone, there have 
been recorded all sorts 
of “first”? events that 
have taken place over 
the line, from the first 
conversation in Chin- 
ese, which took place 
between San Francisco 
and New York on the 
day of the opening, to 
the ringing of the Lib- 
erty Bell, which was 
transmitted over the 
continent from Phila- 
delphia. 
But now comes a 
“first” event of real 


“Prince” 


Employees’ Pension, Benefit, 


1915 Payments From Benefit Fund 
Payments from the Employees Benefit Fund for the 
four months ending April 30, 1915, were as follows: Ac- 
cident Benefits, $4,959.73; Medical Expense, $1,844.73; 
Sickness Benefits, $25,799.32 ; Pensions, $14,033.16; Death 
Benefits, $5,857.59 ; Total Payments, $52,496.53 ; Average 
per Employee, $3.49. 


A Welcome Letter of Appreciation 
Chicago, Ill., May 29, 1915. 
WESTERN ELeEctric Co. Gentlemen: 


Please permit me to express my deep obligation to your 
company for the kind and considerate attention that has 
been given myself and family during the illness and death 
of my husband, George Frank Ziegler, late an employee 
of your machine department. 

I am sure I had never fully realized the scope or intent 
of your benevolence to your employees and their families 


importance, especially to members of the canine race, for 
one of their number has actually talked over the transcon- 
tinental line, has barked from Providence, Rhode Island, 
to San Francisco. 


His name is Prince. Late in March a Providence dry 
goods concern decided that it would be a good advertising 
“stunt” to arrange a series of conversations to San Fran- 
cisco from their store. A number of Providence telephone 
men were present, together with several other guests. 
Prince was there, too, having brought his master and 
mistress. After several of the guests talked over the line, 
Prince’s master and mistress took their turn at the tele- 
phone. Prince didn’t like this. He felt that these humans 
were in on something that he didn’t understand, and, dog- 
like, he expressed himself in no uncertain terms. 


He was finally pacified, but not until he, too, had had 
his say over the ‘wire. For H. W. Glensor, of the Pacific 
States Telephone Company, heard him at San Francisco, 
and wrote to a Providence telephone man for the name 
of the dog who had barked his greetings over the thirty- 
four hundred mile voice highway. 


and Insurance Fund Notes 


until this great loss brought to me a knowledge of the 
goodness and worth embodied in this conception of fra- 
ternity of employer and employees. 


Words do not express the consolation felt in the receipt 
of your aid when help was most needed ; that when death’s 
inexorable demand had been paid you again stood in place 
of him who was gone. And, besides the material aid 
rendered, the helpful advice for the future that was given 
was received with grateful appreciation. 


I hope to remain worthy the confidence reposed in me by 
the generous fund you placed for the use of myself and 
family. 


In thanking you gentlemen, and Mr. Atwood, your 
representative, whose kind words of consolation helped to 
alleviate the pain of my sorrow, I pray for the success of 
your entire enterprise; and may God bless your efforts of 
benevolence and give you more power in extending relief 
to those who grieve and are in need. Very respectfully, 

(Signed) Mrs. MATHILDA ZIEGLER. 


Some of the “The Mystery 


Big Scenes of the 


From Mucket’”’ 


The Three-Act As Presented at 


Tragedy Hawthorne 
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Moving Picture Entertainment 


MAN holding a bob-tail Cupid flush could not have 
welcomed “The Trey of Hearts” with more en- 
thusiasm than the members of the Hawthorne 

Club and their families did when it was dealt out by our 
very own moving picture machine on the evenings of 
June 3d and 4th. There were 32 reels of it, each so 
thrilling that the operator had to run his film through 
special rollers to smooth out the “goose flesh” that formed 
all over it when it began to tell the exciting tale. The in- 
tention had been to give the performance in the open air, 
but a much needed and very welcome rain—the first we had 
had for almost a whole day—compelled the transference of 
the show to the second floor of the Restaurant Building. 
The ‘open-air band concert” by the Western Electric 
Band also had to be taken inside. 

The last of this month the Club is going to try once 
more to give a moving picture show out-of-doors. ‘The 
Black Box” is the next attraction. It will be a two-nights’ 
performance—15 reels each evening. 


James Shallcross Retains Chess Championship 


The Chess championship of 
the Hawthorne Works has been 
won for the second successive 
year by James Shallcross, of 
department 4516. The tourna- 
ment drew thirty-six entrants, 
of whom eleven qualified for 
the final round. This round 
furnished very good competi- 
tion for the championship 
honors and the medals given 
for the first four places. 


penings during the final round 
were the showing of Vondracek, 
“a dark horse,” who at one 
stage won five successive 
games; the high position ob- 
tained by Apsit in his first year of competition with our 
club, the defeats of Weselak by Grosvenor and of Stahr by 
Kjeldsen, the unexpected reverses met by Harrington and 
Boot, two of our veterans, and Stahr’s draw with Shall- 
cross, the only break in the latter’s string of approxi- 
mately thirty victories in club competition since its organi- 
zation. 

The successes achieved by the club in outside com- 
petition, besides the victory over the Chicago Telephone 
Company and the draw with Chicago Univeristy, include 
such results in simultaneous play as Von Mueller’s vic- 
tory over Frank J. Marshall, United States champion ; 
Stahr’s draw with Marshall, and Shallcross’ draw with 
Jose R. Capablanea, Cuban champion, who is considered 
by many the equal of Emanuel Laskar, the world’s cham- 
pion. | 

The handicap tournaments were won by C. F. Scheel, 
department 2098; W. C. Spencer, department 2487, and J. 
Friedl, department 2483. 


James Shallcross 
Chess Champion of the 
Hawthorne Works . 


Activities of the Hawthorne Club 


The most noteworthy hap- 


STANDING IN FINAL ROUND OF CHESS CHAMPIONSHIP 


TOURNAMENT 
Games Games 

Dept Won Lost Petg. 

1]. Shalleross . .............000. 4516 914 w, 950 

2... Stha aaa eaa n ceo 1024 8% 1% RIO 

De, ADS “45 a E A ear ee 4910 T 3 To 

4 Kjelden y sire a a toetie eee Ral 2487 6 4 60u 

5. Weselak . («vs swewsixd owed cus 2360 5% 41% 550 

6. Vondracek . i000. secs ewes ee 2360 5 5 500 

7. Von Mueller ............0..45 4420 4 6 400 

8. Harrington iis oscsanta dea aes 2481 3144 6% 350 

9. Grosvenor gos oud coeaeian sane 3 2028 3 7 300 

1 Pr =) 6S °c Ce 2099 2 8 200 
Ths: Boot owe hated wnracnyh- chankanenine 2483 1 9 100 


Club Day at Forest Park 


The 14th of this month has been set aside as Hawthorne 
Club Day at Forest Park. Tickets will be given to the 
members, admitting them and their families to the 
grounds and various of the attractions. The wife and 
youngster can go over in the afternoon if they like and 
meet daddy there in the evening. We have racked our 
brains in vain trying to think out how the unmarried 
members are going to get any fun out of this, but we notice 
that somehow or other the poor single ones do manage to 
get a little enjoyment out of an amusement park, so per- 
haps it is safe enough to leave it to them. 


And the Big Picnic 


There is a reason for the few things planned by the Club 
this month. Everybody is preparing for the big pienic at 
Michigan City on the 24th and it is next to impossible to 
interest them in anything else. We have had picnics 
before, and not one of them was to be sneezed at, either, 
but they will all be forgotten after this one. We feel sorry 
for the men who will have charge of the succeeding picnies. 
They will have to be geniuses to prevent them from being 
anti-climaxes. 

But why worry about next year? The only thing that 
is troubling us now is the kind of weather scheduled for 
the 24th. 


Montreal Notes 
MONTREAL TALKS TO SAN FRANCISCO. 


On May 11th transcontinental telephone service was 
Inaugurated between Montreal and San Francisco when a 
number of leading Montreal citizens assembled at the 
offices of the Bell Telephone Company and talked to per- 
sons gathered in the telephone room at the San Francisco 
Exposition, 3,800 miles away. The messages were trans- 
mitted with the same marvelous distinctness that has 
characterized the transmission of the conversations held at 
other openings of the transcontinental line. C. F. Sise, 
Jr., General Manager of the Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada was host at the Montreal end of the line. Prom- 
inent guests present included Sir Hubert Holt, President 
of the Royal Bank; George Benson, President of the 
Board of Trade; Frank Pause, President of the Chambre 
de Commerce, and M. S. Allen of the Montreal house. 
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E are the victims of a disaster so awful that the world has 
stood aghast at its horrors, even in this year of horrors. Of 
our fellow-workers five hundred have gone down to sudden 

death. Many are mourning for members of their families, and many 
for friends and acquaintances. Gloom hangs heavy over the Haw- 
thorne works. Five hundred wage-earners are gone. There are aged 
and feeble parents left, who have not only lost their children, but who 
have lost in them all that has kept them from destitution. There are 
helpless children who have lost their natural protectors. So far as 
money can relieve distress much has been done and much will be 
done. The Company’s Benefit Fund will provide for some, but that 


7 H. B. THAYER fund is held as a sacred trust and can only be disbursed in accordance 
ma uae with the strict regulations attached to it. The Company has made a 
oae special appropriation in order that the dead may be buried and the 


living assisted promptly and without restrictions. The citizens of 
Chicago in their generosity have given freely. 

We are indebted to each and all of the many who helped us in our 
hour of trouble, and to each and all of them we acknowledge that ob- 
ligation. The gratitude of us all and of the Company is particularly 
due to those among our own number who risked their own safety to 
save the lives of others. It is due to those who, with prompt efficiency, 
organized facilities for rescue work, for the issue of information to 
anxious and sorrowing relatives, and for furnishing prompt relief to 
the needy, and to those who with unselfish devotion have since by day 
and night worked ceaselessly for their fellow-workers. 

In disaster there is always a lesson. For whom is the lesson? 
Working people are entitled to their pleasures and to the enjoyment 
of them in safety. The lesson is not for them. It is not that they 
should forego their innocent pleasures. Even after the event and 
looking backward we cannot see that those who made the arrange- 
ments left anything undone which should have been done, or that there 
was anything which they could have done better. The lesson is not 
for them. An official investigation is in progress. For some one there 
is a lesson. The lives of the innocent have been taken and they will 
have been taken in vain unless the lesson is heeded and hereafter there 
is safety where for our fellow-workers there was death. 
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H. F. ALBRIGHT 


Gen. Superintendent 
Hawthorne Works 


To the Hawthorne Employees 


some of the members of employees’ families, and fellow-work- 

ers and friends of employees, owe their lives to the heroic and 
self-sacrificing assistance so freely and generously given on the day of 
the disaster by employees of every station. 

The immediate work of relief and of promptly caring for survivors 
and families and friends of survivors which was started immediately 
and is still continuing was only made possible by the ungrudging de- 
votion to humanity of the large number of employees who so freely 
volunteered their services for all phases of this work. 

Of this unhesitating response by members of all departments, our 
employees and their families and their friends are the beneficiaries, 
and in their behalf I wish to make this public acknowledgment of 
our heartfelt gratitude. 

I have been in sufficiently close contact with all that has been done 
to realize to the fullest extent the noble and self-sacrificing work of 
our employees and the gratitude of those whose lives they have saved, 
or whose families and friends they have assisted, and I want to add 
my personal feelings of gratitude to all employees who have in any 
way assisted in this work. I should like to express my appreciation 
to each individual, but as there have been so many cases of conspicu- 
ous service, it seems impossible to be sure of covering them all except- 
ing in this public manner. 


S OME of the employees of the Company owe their lives and 
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General Superintendent. 
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Monday, July 26th. The Hawthorne Gates Draped in Mourning. 


The Story of July Twenty-Fourth 


Note.—Throughout this article you will find no mention of individual employees by name. So many partici- 

pated in the work of the last week in July, and all performed their self-imposed tasks with such self-sacrific- 

ing devotion and such remarkable effectiveness, that to single out any individual for personal mention seemed 

unfair to the rest. For the same reason, no individual portraits are shown in this issue, other than those of 
Mr. Thayer and Mr. Albright. 


Foreword 


HERE is no need, at this date, to tell how the East- 
land disaster befell. There are few readers of the 
NEws who are not already all too familiar with the 
tragic details of the catastrophe. However, as a matter 
of record, let the facts be put down as briefly as possible: 

For several years the Western Electric employees have 
held an annual excursion and picnic. The event has 
usually taken place on the last Saturday in July. On this 
day the Hawthorne Works have been closed, and as many 
of the employees as have cared to make the trip have gone 
by steamer to Michigan City, Indiana, a four-hours’ sail 
from Chicago, and have spent the day at the picnic park 
there. 

The interest in the picnic has steadily grown, and each 
succeeding year has seen a larger proportion of the Haw- 
thorne employees in attendance. The 1915 picnic was to 
be held on a more elaborate scale than ever before, and 
nearly seven thousand people, including employees, their 
relatives, and their friends, had planned to go. 

The steamers for the lake trip were furnished by the 
Indiana Transportation Company, which owns the steam- 
ers Theodore Roosevelt and United States, and which 
chartered three additional steamers—one of them the 
Eastland—in order to accommodate the crowd. 


On Saturday, July 24th, at 7:31 in the morning, the 
Eastland, on the point of being cast loose from her dock 
at Clark and Water Streets, Chicago, overturned, with 
over 2,000 people on board. 


At this date (August 2nd) the exact number of the 
dead is unknown. It exceeds nine hundred—468 of 
these having been Hawthorne employees. 

Such are the main facts of the Eastland disaster. What 
follows is an attempt to chronicle the subsequent events ` 
of the last week in July. 


The Information Bureaus 


The news of the disaster spread with incredible rapid- 
ity, and within half an hour of the catastrophe the streets 
of the Loop district were jammed with enormous crowds. 
A large proportion of these people were, of course, cur- 
losity seekers, but there were hundreds who had friends 
or relatives on the boat, and were frantically trying to 
get some news of them. It was imperative that some 
means be found for collecting and distributing informa- 
tion concerning the Eastland’s passengers. The Western 
Electric information stations that met this need may be 
said rather to have sprung from necessity, on the spur 
of the moment, than to have been planned. 

The first of these organizations, if it may be so termed, 
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was formed at Sprague & Warner's big grocery ware- 
house. The lower floor had been thrown open for the 
reception of survivors, and the room in which they hap- 
pened to he sheltered, the order departinent, contained 
dozens of telephones. Within fifteen minutes of the acci- 
dent. Western Electrice employees were busy collecting 
the names of what survivors they could, and telephoning 
to friends and relatives. 

It soon became evident that the large numbers of people 
involved would be too much for such a makeshift solution 
of the problem, and a number of the employees, who had 
taken some of the survivors to the large downtown hotels 
for temporary shelter, decided to establish some sort of 
immediate information bureau, where information could 
be collected and given out coneerning the dead and the 
saved. There was a vacant store at 214 North Clark 
Street, less than a hundred yards from the dock, and after 
trying vainly to find the owner, the men broke the loek 
on the door and took possession. 

Speed was the first requisite, and a remarkable amount 
of work was accomplished within a very short time. The 
room was heaped up with old furniture and rubbish of all 
sorts. .This was hastily swept into one eorner, and chairs 
and tables were brought in from a neighboring saloon. 
Meanwhile one of the emplovees ran down the street to a 
stationery store and bought a thousand index cards. By 
half-past nine, about half an hour after the inception of 
the idea, the Clark Street information bureau was in full 
swing. 

The bureau started with a nucleus of 25 names, which 
had been collected at Sprague & Warner’s. These were 
hastily written out on sheets of paper in alphabetical 
order, and pinned to the wall, for the benefit of those 
making inquiries. Another employee went down near the 
dock with a megaphone, and as the survivors came out 
on the street requested them to register at the information 
bureau. The rescued were also asked to give the names 
of any others who they knew were either definitely saved 
or dead. 

As the list of names grew, the pressure on the informa- 
tion bureau grew correspondingly greater. At first, one 
man had been assigned to preside over the sheets contain- 
ing the names of those rescued or dead. But this plan 
had: to be modified. The letters of the alphabet were 
hastily chalked on the wall in a row extending the entire 
length of the room. Under each letter an information 
worker was stationed to handle the names beginning with 
his letter. 

Meanwhile the Chicago Telephone Company had been 
doing some very quick work, and by ten o’elock had made 
an emergency installation of telephones. These, of course, 
greatly increased the efficiency of the work of the bureau. 
The bureau was also assigned a number, ‘‘ Franklin 188.’’ 

The roll of dead and injured was steadily growing, and 
as the various warehouses in the neighborhood opened 
their doors for the reception of the victims, information 
workers were sent down to collect the names of the hving 
and of the identified dead. Other workers visited the 
Iroquois Memorial Tlospital, the Franklin Emergency 
Hospital and the Sherman ITotel, where an aggregate of 
about 150 people had been taken. These new names were 
telephoned to Clark Street. 

By noon the telephone company had installed about 
twenty telephones for the use of the bureau, as well as 


others for the use of those who wished to telephore home 
or make inquiries about the missing. The owner of a 
vacant store next door offered the use of his place also, 
and a dozen additional telephones were installed there for 
publie use. <All calls made over these various telephones 
were free. 

In the meantime a card index file of all names received 
had been made, in addition to the alphabetical lists. As 
soon aS an inquiry was received, the name of the person 
inquired for was put on a ecard, together with the name 
and nearest telephone number of the person inquiring. 

Whenever a name was reported upon definitely, it 
would be looked up in the card index before posting. If 
the name did not appear, it was immediately given a card, 
and posted as well. If it did appear, the bureau was able 
to telephone the information to the person whose inquiry 
appeared on the card. This information was also added 
to the name where it appeared in the lists along the side 
of the room. 

By noon it was found that many people were asking 
where the bodies of the dead had been taken. The bureau 
accordingly secured from the police a list of the tempor- 
ary morgues. This lst was hurried to a printer, who set 
it up as it was read off to him. By two o’elock, 3,000 
eards had been printed and were being distributed as 
widely as possible. 

By Saturday afternoon the inquiries had begun to 
pour in at Hawthorne in such numbers that an additional 
information bureau was obviously necessary there. The 
telephone company made another rush installation, and 
established a battery of extra telephones in the employ- 
ment department at Hawthorne, just inside the 48th 
Avenue gates. A partial list of the names on file at Clark 
Street was hastily secured, and another group of em- 
ployees started a bureau at the works. When they ar- 
rived they found a crowd of several hundred anxious in- 
quirers gathered at the gate. The bureau was in opera- 
tion by half-past two, when the waiting crowd was ad- 
mitted and given all information as fast as it came in. 
The Clark Street bureau was in constant communication 
with the Hawthorne bureau, and telephoned fresh in- 
formation as soon as it was received. 

The telephone company also completed an arrangement 
whereby it received duplicates of all information that 
came in at Clark Street. Many of the telephone inquiries 
were then diverted by the company, who gave out in- 
formation direct from the exchange, thus helping materi- 
ally to lessen the burden upon the Clark Street bureau. 

A great many pieces of jewelry, watches, pocket-books. 
and the like, had been taken from the bodies of the un- 
identified dead. Owing to the great number of the bodies. 
as well as to the fact that many of the victims had been 
very hastily stripped of their clothing in the efforts to 
resuscitate them, 1t was impossible to know from whieh 
bodies the various articles had been taken. A vast amount 
of personal property of all sorts was also taken from the 
wreck. By Saturday night all these articles were piled 
up in the offices of the city police custodian, in apparently 
hopeless confusion. A number of the employees accord- 
ingly went to work at this office, to help the police in the 
task of sorting and restoring the property. 

Articles were first sorted into piles, each pile contain- 
ing pieces of one kind. Watches, for example, ‘were all 
together in one pile, pocket-books in another, emd rings 
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Interior of the Clark Street Bureau at Its Busiest. Reproduced Through the Courtesy of the Chicago “Record-Herald” From a Photo- 
graph Taken on Sunday Afternoon, July 26th. 


in another. Where property was marked so as to make 
identification of the owner possible, the latter was noti- 
fied; in case the owner was dead, or listed as missing, the 
custodian tried to locate the nearest relatives of the vic- 
tim. A vast amount of this property was, of course, im- 
possible to identify. Exhaustive classified lists were made, 
containing a complete description of each article. These 
lists were posted at the Hawthorne information bureau 
as fast as they were completed. The Western Electric 
workers were also able to be of assistance to the police 
when the owners began to appear to claim their posses- 
sions. By their acquaintance among the employees and 
their familiarity with the Company’s organization, they 
were able to help confirm the identity of the claimants. 

On Saturday afternoon the Second Regiment Armory 
had been established as a morgue for the reception of all 
the unidentified dead. By Sunday morning the telephone 
company had installed twelve telephones in the band- 
stand gallery. A third information bureau was accord- 
ingly organized at the armory. This bureau kept in 
constant communication with the Clark Street and Haw- 
thorne bureaus. Its organization was similar to theirs, 
except that it did not operate a card index system. 


The armory bureau obviated a great deal of unneces- 
sary suffering and suspense among those who visited the 
morgue, as it was able, in many cases, to give good news 


that had come over the telephone from Clark Street and 
Hawthorne. 

It was also of great service in getting the names of the 
identified dead to the other information bureaus. On 
Saturday morning the A. T. & T. Company placed at 
our disposal a direct wire from the armory to our New 
York office. An extension from this wire was later in the 
day carried to the Clark Street bureau, where an operator 
was in constant attendance. 

The armory bureau worked in connection with this 
wire. Western Electric employees were scattered through- 
out the armory. As soon as the identity of a body had 
been established, one of the employees would call out, 
‘“Identified.’’ This would bring a couple of policemen, 
who would see that the body was carried over to the 
coroner, who had an office in one corner. Other em- 
ployees were stationed here, one of whom would take 
down the name of the identified victim as it was given to 
the coroner. He would immediately run upstairs to the 
gallery and hand the name to the telegraph operator sta- 
tioned there, who would send the information simultan- 
eously to New York and the Clark Street bureau. That 
bureau would in turn telephone the information to Haw- 
thorne. 

About half-past nine Sunday morning an information 
stand was established outside the armory, on a street 
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The “Copy” for This Card Was Read Off to the Printer at Noon on Saturday, July 24th. By Two O’Clock 3,000 Had Been Printed 
and Were Being Distributed by the Clark Street Information Bureau. 


corner. This was a taxi-cab, attended by. employees, and 
with a telephone installed in it. The line of people wait- 
ing to get into the armory had to pass this stand. About 
a dozen employees kept going up and down the line, 
questioning the people, and getting telephoned informa- 
tion for them from Clark Street. In this way many peo- 
ple obtained definite information concerning those for 
whom they were looking and were spared the ordeal of 
searching through the bodies in the armory. 

Not all of those in line had any good reason for want- 
ing to get into the armory. Many were merely curious 
to see the bodies. In questioning the people, the Western 
Electric employees were usually able to determine those 
who had any real right to enter. Whenever one of these 
inquirers was located he was taken to the taxicab, where 
an effort was made to get information from Clark Street 
regarding the missing person. If none was available, the 
inquirer was given a signed pass. By an arrangement 
with the police, the holders of these passes were allowed 
to enter the armory ahead of the line. In this way, the 
genuine inquirers were spared the terrible strain of wait- 
ing, while the morbidly curious were kept standing in 
line indefinitely. 

On Sunday morning also several employees made the 
rounds of all the Chicago hospitals, securing a number of 
additional names in this way. 

The information work was fully organized by Sunday 
afternoon, and it was then and on Sunday and Monday 
nights that the heaviest work of the week was done. Both 
the Clark Street and Hawthorne bureaus kept open all 
Saturday night, and by Sunday it was obvious that the 
information work would have to go on night and day for 
some time. The crowds at the Clark Street bureau on 
Sunday and Monday were enormous. There were great 
crowds at the Hawthorne bureau, also, and in addition, 


such an avalanche of telephone inquiries that there was 
not even an attempt at keeping track of their number. 
There are ten trunk lines connecting the Hawthorne PBX 
board with the Lawndale exchange, a large number for a 
private branch. Yet on Monday night the calls were com- 
ing in so fast that the Lawndale operators were putting 
them through three to a trunk. In other words, while 
one inquirer was talking to Hawthorne, two other calls 
were connected up on the same trunk line, waiting their 
turn. It was next to impossible to make outgoing calls. 
‘‘Long distance’’ simply did not answer. Temporary ad- 
ditional trunk lines were installed later in the week, and 
relieved the congestion. 

The information stand outside the armory was discon- 
tinued about the middle of the week. The work of tabu- 
lating the articles at the custodian’s office was completed 
by Thursday. The armory bureau was discontinued on 
Friday, when the last of the bodies had been identified. 
The Clark Street bureau was open night and day until 
Saturday at six P. M., when it was closed permanently. 
The bureau at Hawthorne finished its work on Sunday, 
August lst. In the course of the week it succeeded in 
determining the fate of every Western Electric em- 
ployee who had been aboard the Eastland, with the es- 
ception of one man, who is still recorded as ‘‘ Missing.” 

The bureau also compiled a similar listing of all the 
other passengers on the boat. This list contains a larger 
number of ‘‘Missing,’’ but is otherwise complete. 


The Relief Bureaus 


The imperative task on Saturday was the rescue of the 
living; on Sunday, the identification of the dead. There 
still remained the task of giving help to the dependents of 
Western Electric employees who had lost their lives. 

The relief work, like the information work, began more 
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The Doors of the Chicago City Hall Draped in Mourning in 
Honor of the “Eastland” Victims. 


or less without any formal organization. It was certain 
that many families would be left in great financial dis- 
tress, in spite of the Employees’ Benefit and Insurance 
Plan. For under the Plan, death benefits are payable 
only to families of deceased employees who have been five 
years or more with the Company, while many of the em- 
ployees who were on the Eastland had been with the Com- 
pany for only a comparatively short time. As early as 
Saturday afternoon a number of volunteer investigators 
began visiting the homes of some of the employees who 
were known to have been lost, in order to find out what 
help their families would need. 

The formal relief work of the Company began, how- 
ever, on Sunday, when, following the arrival of President 
Thayer and Vice-President Halligan, a meeting of the ex- 
ecutives was called, and the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars voted available for relief purposes. 

A relief bureau was immediately organized, and began 
active work Sunday afternoon. It was at first planned to 
have only one bureau, which would send its investigators 
to the homes of the dead, but so many relatives and other 
dependents came to the Works direct, to apply for relief, 
that the original plan was modified. Two bureaus were 
organized, one to handle ‘‘outside’’ relief work, and one 
for ‘‘inside’’ relief work. In addition, committees were 
appointed to arrange for funerals, both out of town and 
in town, wherever the families desired to have the Com- 
pany make such arrangements. At Sunday’s meeting 
also, the homes of as many as possible of the known dead 
employees were located on a large map of the city and its 
suburbs, and routes were planned in order to facilitate 
the work of the investigators. ' 

On Monday morning both bureaus were in full swing. 


Electric News 


Of the hundred thousand dollar fund, fifty thousand dol- 
lars in cash was at Hawthorne, ready for immediate use. 


Outside Relief Work 


It was imperative that the families of the victims be 
relieved of immediate want as soon as possible. By Mon- 
day afternoon there were as many as 150 relief workers 
visiting homes all over the city. The workers usually 
went around in automobiles, which enabled them to cover 
their territory with a minimum of delay. The number of 
investigators was greatly reduced toward the end of the 
week, when most of the families had received immediate 
relief. 


The outside relief bureau kept in close touch with the 
information bureau. As soon as one of the dead had been 
definitely identified as a Western Electric employee, the 
information would be transmitted to the relief bureau, 
together with information as to the employee’s depart- 
ment and length of service. One of the relief workers 
would then be assigned to visit the victim’s home, in order 
to determine the circumstances of the family and whether 
any relief was needed. The investigator would then re- 
port to the committee members in charge of recommenda- 
tions. These members would then, after consulting with 
investigator, authorize the payment of a certain sum to 
relieve the family’s immediate needs, the investigator 
making a second trip to take the money. This process 
was not as lengthy as it sounds. ‘‘Red tape’’ was reduced 
to a minimum. A ease could be investigated and relieved 
in the coursé of a few hours. 


The sums paid out ranged anywhere between $10 and 
$100, and were used for many different purposes—in pay- 
ment of rent, to buy food, to buy mourning clothes, or in 
payment of cemetery charges. Although no money was 
advanced for funeral expenses, the Company, through the 
two special committees, made all arrangements for funer- 
als and assumed all the expenses, whenever the families 
desired it. 


Money might be paid out to the same family more than 
once. In some cases three and four payments were made 
during the course of the week. 


Inside Relief Work 


The inside relief bureau was organized to help people 
who came direct to the plant for relief. The committee 


Relief Automobile Leaving the Works. 
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members interviewed the applicants, and after learning 
the name of the applicant and of the employee in whose 
name relief was asked, would determine whether, as often 
happened, the outside bureau had already reported of the 
ease. This method avoided duplication of records. 

Where the identity of the applicant was established 
without question, the chairman of the committee would 
immediately pay over the amount determined upon. If 
there was a doubt as to the applicant’s identity, an in- 
vestigator would be sent back with the applicant in order 
to ascertain conditions at home. This investigator was 
authorized to pay out money, generally a fixed sum, in 
ease he thought it advisable. For this purpose the investi- 
gator was usually a responsible employee from the de- 
partment in which the lost employee had worked. 

During the latter part of the week many people were 
interviewed, but few who were in need of immediate re- 
lief. These later applicants came usually for information, 
generally as to death benefits under the Plan. 


Red Cross Work 

Meanwhile the United States branch of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Society had established a relief station 
at Hawthorne. The station occupied offices in the Cen- 
tral Works building, being in charge of J. J. O’Connor, 
district superintendent, and Mr. Bicknell, national direc- 
tor. This organization was likewise in operation by Mon- 
day morning, and conducted relief work among the fami- 
lies of victims who were not Western Electric employees. 


The Permanent Organization 

By Thursday all the families of victims had received 
immediate relief, and the relief bureaus began to wind 
up their affairs preparatory to turning their work over 
to the so-called permanent relief organization. 

This organization superseded the temporary relief bu- 
reaus on Sunday, August 1. It is under the direction 
of A. W. Hitchcock, Assistant Superintendent of the 
employment and welfare branch. The organization will 
administer the balance of the hundred thousand dollar 
fund, and will take up the work of affording permanent 
relief to the dependents of those of the employees who 
went down on the Eastland who had been less than five 
years with the Company. In the case of employees who 
had been in the Company’s employ five years or longer, 
the regular death benefits will be administered by the 
benefit fund committee. 


In Conclusion 

This record would be sadly incomplete without some 
uttempt to thank those who served so generously during 
that terrible Saturday in July and the days of grief and 
horror that followed it. All Chicago stepped forward. 
Warehouses along the docks threw wide their doors to 
give shelter for the living and a temporary resting place 
for the dead., The downtown hotels took in scores of the 
survivors, and department stores furnished wraps and 
blankets. Employees of the American Express Company 
worked all day Saturday on the hull of the Eastland, 
helping in the rescue work. Dozens of private automo- 
biles and taxicabs were offered to carry information work- 
ers about the city and to take the survivors of the wreck 
to their homes. On July 31st the information committee, 
having located the owner of the store on Clark Street, 
went down to pay the rental for the week. It was refused. 


By the night of the 24th, the Commonwealth Edison 
Company had wired the Clark Street store, and had in- 
stalled a battery of 200-watt nitrogen-filled lamps. The 
People’s Gas Company had meanwhile installed a meter 
and had turned on the gas for use in case of emergency 
By noon of the same day our Chicago house had installed 
ten electric fans, ready for service. 


It would be hard to overestimate the value of the re- 
sults accomplished through the splendid co-operation of 
the Chicago Telephone Company. Working at lightning 
speed, its installers put in dozens of emergency telephones. 
At the Clark Street bureau the men had to do their work 
in midst of a frantic, jostling crowd that jammed the en- 
tire room. Yet they completed an installation of nearly 
forty telephones in three hours. Without the help of the 
telephone company the efficiency of our information bu- 
reaus would have been lowered one-half. 


By turning over to us a direct wire to New York, the 
Long Lines department of the A. T. & T. Company made 
it possible to transmit names as fast as they could be 
spoken. The later telegraphic connections from the ar- 
mory to Clark Street and Hawthorne insured complete 
accuracy in transmitting names and department numbers. 


As for the Hawthorne employees, the work they ac- 
complished is unbelievable. During the three days im- 
mediately following the accident there were dozens who 
worked for twenty-four hours at a stretch. Many had an 
aggregate of less than five hours’ sleep out of seventy-two. 
One man, after barely escaping with his life from the 
water, went home, put on dry clothes, and returned to 
the morgue, where he was on duty for twenty-six con- 
secutive hours. Another did not go to bed from Saturday 
to Wednesday. These are not isolated instances. Thev 
are typical. 

Nor was it merely a matter of going without sleep. 
They worked; and wonderfully efficient work it was. No 
one was told to do anything. No one waited to be told. 
All organizations were voluntary, and the volunteers 
willingly did whatever it fell to them to do, whether it 
was the compilation of endless lists of names, or the 
ghastly work of keeping watch at the morgues. 

There were no men, no women at Hawthorne that week 
—only people, who worked. To many of the girls who 
volunteered, the typists, there fell work that was little 
better than sheer drudgery. They did it—twelve, eight- 
teen, twenty-four hours at a stretch. Concerning the 
work of the telephone operators the News speaks more at 
length elsewhere. It remains only to be said here that 
during Saturday afternoon and evening it was impossible 
to reach most of the regular operators. Girls from the 
clerical departments offered to do what they could, and 
took tolls, recorded messages, and even helped to operate 
the switchboard. In relief work the girls were invaluable. 
accomplishing results that would have been impossible 
for the men. 

How to thank such people? It is hard to find words 
to express what they did. Yet, if the spirit of Hawthorne 
could speak, she would only say, ‘‘I did what I could. It 
was little enough.”’ 

They did what they could. They gave of what they 
had to give—of their strength, their pity, and, above all. 
their loyalty. The Western, even in her grief, is proud 
of Hawthorne. 
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THE DEAD 


NorTE.—T his list contains the names of Western Electric employees and their relatives only, and 
includes all those recovered up to Monday morning, August 2nd. The names of Western Elec- 
tric employees appear in heavy-faced type. It was hoped that portraits of all the dead em- 
ployees might be shown; but it was impossible to collect such a large number of photographs, 
in the short time available, with any degree of completeness or accuracy. All portraits are 


A 


ADAMKIEWICZ, Martha, department 3307. 


1850 West Superior Street. 


ADAMKIEWICZ, Marie, department 3307. 


1850 West Superior Street. 
ALBERTZ, Mary, department 3306. 4853 
West School Street. 
ALLRECHT, Lena, department 3306. 652 
Noble Street. 


ALLEN, Kathryn, department 3307. 709 
South Kedzie Avenue. 
ANDERSON, Albert, department 1849. 


2301 South Kolin Avenue or 337 S. 


Francisco Avenue. 

ANDERSON, Anna S. department 2327. 
2301 South Kolin Avenue or 337 S. 

, Francisco Avenue. 

ANDERSON, Otto E., department 2353. 
1618 North Western Avenue. 

ANDERSON, Robt., department 2070. 2649 
South Crawford Avenue. 

ANDERSON, Mrs. Annie, 2301 South Kolin 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

ANDERSON, Maurice, 2301 South Kolin 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

ANDERSON, May, 2730 North Sacramento 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

ANDREW, Harold, department 2095. 308 
South Sacramento Avenue. 

AUSTIN, Mrs. Katherine, department 3009. 
2408 Ogden Avenue. 


B 


BAMBAS, Emily, department 2322. 1442 
South Kedvale Avenue. 

BANNACK, Paul, 3002 South St. Louis 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

BATRUEL, Anna, department 2327. 6101 
Racine Avenue. 

BECKER, Margaret, department 2345. 1075 
North Hermitage Avenue. 

BEGITSKE, Florence, department 3145. 
5210 West 24th Place. 

BEHRENDT, Agnes, department 3159. 
1902 North Kedvale Avenue. 

BELMONT, Wm., department 2372. 3804 
South Sacramento Avenue. 

BELSKY, Emma, department 2070. 1714 
South Ruble Avenue. 

BENDIK, Anna, department 2326. 1625 


South Morgan Street. 

BENES, Anna, 2536 South Avers Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 

BENN, Sam, department 4910. 
Paulina Street. 

BENNETT, LeRoy D., department 2311. 
946 North Crawford Avenue. 

BENSON, David G., department 2302. 4222 
West 26th Street. 

BERGMAN, D. A., department 2332. 922 
North Central Park Avenue. 

BERKQUIST, Harry, 220 West Elm Street, 
Chicago, Il. 


709 South 


therefore omitted. 


BERLIN, Ida M., 1919 West Congress BUELOW, Herbert, department 2334. 2720 


Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BETLACK, J. W., department 1840. 2748 
South Springfield Avenue. 

BEUTELSPACHER, Tillie, department 
2338. 1412 49th Street, Cicero, Ill. 

BIEHL, Fred W., department 2324. 
South Hamlin Avenue. 

BIEL, Albert W., department 4910. 3859 
Ogden Avenue or 2240 South Keeler 
Avenue. 

BIGALSKI, Anna, department 2070. 
Gladys Avenue. 

BLAICH, Jr., John M., department 2021. 
1349 South Comiskey Avenue or Con- 
gress Park, Ill, or 1849 Komensky 
Avenue. 

BLUCK, Chas. or Block, 4317 Maplewood 

Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

BONGA, M. J., department 2338. 829 Wis- 
consin Avenue, Oak Park. 

BORG, Irene, 1444 Lawrel Avenue, Chicago, 
TH. 


1800 


4723 


BORG, Gertrude, 1444 Lawrel Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. - 
BOTHUM, Swen, department 4910. 
Hiawatha Avenue. 

BOUFFARD, Oliver J., department 2061. 
5710 Paulina Street. 

BOULT, Harry, department 4930. 
Iowa Street. 

BRADLEY, F. J., department 2017. 
West End Avenue. 

BRADY, Pat, department 4930. 
57th Court. 

BRAITSCH, Anna F., department 2061. 227 
Arthur Avenue, Brookfield. 
BRAITSCH, John, department 2372. 

Arthur Avenue. 
BRAITSCH, Gertrude, Brookfield, Ill. 
BRAITSCH, Frederick, Brookfield, IN. 
BRAITSCH, Marie, Brookfield, Ill. 
BRENNAN, Thos. F., department 2372. 
1523 South 48th Street. 
BRENNER, Anna, 2330 Kroll Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
BRICHTA, A. J., department 2301. 
South Sawyer Avenue. 
BROSCHE, Henry, department 2360. 2635 


South Keene Avenue or Komensky 
Avenue. 

BRUESCH, Sophia, department 3306. 414 
Hein Place. 

BRYCHTA, Joseph, department 2070. 2434 
South Sawyer Avenue or 2414 Spauld- 
ing Avenue. 

BUCHOLZ, Mabel, 5015 Hutchinson Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

BUCZKOWSKI, Geo., department 4930. 560 
West 12th Place. 

BUDNER, Hattie, 1616 West 18th Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

BUEGE. Acthur H., department 2332. 3023 
South Keeler Avenue. 


3529 


2520 


5037 


1806 South 


227 


2434 


South Harding Avenue. 


BUTH, Anna, department 2326. 5154 Jus- 
tine Street. 


C 


CARNEY, Nellie, department 2070. 4520 
_ Fulton Street. | 
CARO, Felecenia, 850 Sedgwick Street, Ohi- 
cago, Ill. 
CARO, Rose, 850 Sedgwick Street, Chicago, 
Til. 


CAROS, Jack, department 4930. 1205 Har- 
rison Street or 850 Sedgwick Street. 


CARROLL, Thos. J., Jr., department 2013. . 
1355 South Avers Avenue. 
CASPER, Kathryn M., department 2015. 


1313 South 49th Avenue or 1328, 243 
South 49th Avenue. (P) 


CASPER, Nellie, department 2376. 4817 
Wood Street. 

CERANEK, Mary, department 3300. 2838 
South 48th Court. 

CERNEY, Frank, department 1052. 2643 
South Kolin Avenue. 

CHARTER, Katherine, department 2070. 
Brookfield, Ill. 

CHIHAK, James, department 1840. 1215 


Winona Avenue or 4123 West 16th 


Street. 

CHITTUSSI, Pauline, department 2320. 
2444 South Harding Avenue. 

CIFRIK, Josephine, department 2322. 1621 


South Union Avenue. 

CLARK, R. L., department 2376. 5425 24th 
Place, Cicero. 

CLARK, Wm. department 1037. 2646 
North Western Avenue, 619 West Lutz 
Place (?) or 1104 Sedgwick Street. 

CLARK, Mrs. Alice and child, 2646 North 
Western Avenue or 1104 Sedgwick 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

CLARKE, Eleanor, 5425 West 24th Place, 
Chicago, Il. 

CLARKE, Marie, 5425 West 24th Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 

COLOMBIK, Celia, 1010 North Rockwell 
Street, Chicago, Tl. 

COOK, Emma, department 2376. 2017 West 
22nd Street. 

COONEY, Thos., 1444 South Sawyer Ave- 
nue, Chicago, IN. 

COONEY, Mrs. Mathew, 1444 South Sawyer 
Avenue, Chicago, IN. 

COX, Miss Bethel, department 2376. 2643 
South 6lst Avenue. 

COX, Mildred, 2643 South 61st Court, Cicero, 

ll. 


CULLEN, Rose V., department 2061. 4829 
West 23rd Street. 

CYTHAMEL, Josie, department 3300. 2852 
South Trumbull Street or 3345 West 
23rd Street. 
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DALY, John, department 1013. 
Superior Street. 

DANDA, Theresa, department 2376. 1405 
South Karlov Avenue. 

DANDA, Edwin, 1405 South Karlov Avenue, 
Chicago, IN 

DANEK, Frank, department 2321. 
19th Street. 

DANKERS, Fred J., department 2302. 4117 
Jackson Boulevard. 

DAWSON, Earl H., department 1037. 909 
South Humphry Avenue or 1113 South 
Taylor Avenue. 

DEBNAR, John, department 2352. 
50th Court or 5028 24th Place. 

DE TAMBLE, Carrie, 2549 West North 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

DESTER, Howerd J., department 2097. 
1946 South Lawndale Avenue. 

DOBBERMAN, Frank A., department 2483. 
2216 Keeler Avenue. 

DOLEJS, Anna, department 2327. 2622 58th 
Avenue. 

DOLEJS, Joseph, department 3031. 
South Whipple Street. 

DOLEJS, Rose, department 2070. 2622 58th 
Avenue. 

DOLEJS, Rosamarie, department 4520. 4917 
West 24th Street. 

DOLEZAL, Josephine, 2802 South St. Louis 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

DOLEZAL, Mary, 2802 South St. Louis 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

DOLGNER, Paul H., department 2311. 229 
South Sawyer Avenue, La Grange, III. 

DOLL, Robert, department 2024. 2029 


North Kedzie Avenue or Kedvale 
Avenue. 


DOLL, Chas., 2029 North Kedzie Avenue or 
Kedvale Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

DOMBKOWSKI, Stanley, department 2345. 
5050 32nd Street. 

DONESKE, Eleanore, 
5452 Central Avenue. 

DRURY, Florence M., 
5032 22nd Place. 

DUDEK, Joe, 5420 26th Street, Chicago, Ill. 

DUDEK, Kate, 5420 26th Street, Chicago, IN. 

DUDEK, Mrs. Katherine, 5420 26th Street, 
Chicago, 11). 

DUKEK, John, department 2345. 2937 South 
48th Street, Cicero.. 

DUGGAN, C. J., department 4920. Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

DULEAN, Victoria, department 2338. 2046 
20th Street. 

DUPKE, Alex., department 2376. 
South 49th Avenue. 


DZIONDZIAK, Minnie, department 3300. 
2112 West Augusta Street. 


E 


EHRHARDT, Fred. J., department 1840. 
1418 North Campbell Avenue. 
EHRHARDT, Mrs. Clara, 1418 North Camp- 

bell Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


1949 West 


1157 


2850 


2351 


department 2327. 


department 2485. 


1918 


ELECKS, Nick, department 4536. 3127 
South 49th Avenue. 

ENGELS, Lena, department 2326. 3136 
South Karlow Avenue. 

ENGENHART, Harry, department 2376. 
4162 West 25th Place. ' 

ERICKSON, Jennie, department 2015. 5106 
West 22nd Place. 

ERLANDSON, Carrie, department 2376. 


702 Noble Street. 


ETZKORN, Engela, 4337 South Whipple 
Street, Chicago, Ill 

EVENHOUSE, Anna B., department 2327. 
2021 North Avers Avenue. 


EVENHOUSE, Jennie, department 2327. 
2021 North Avers Avenue. 


F 


FARRELL, Mildred, department 2304. 3114 
South 48th Court. 

FEEHAN, William, department 2322. 1208 
Millard Avenue. 

FENIK, James, department 4930. 
West 23rd Street. . 

FENIK, Helen F., 5526 West 23rd Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

FENIK, Mary, 5526 West 23rd Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


FENIK, Wm., 5526 West 23rd Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


5526 


FICK, Mildred, department 2304. 3114 
South 48th Court. 

FICK, Margaret, department 2376. 1508 
West Ohio Street. 

FILLIPS, Lucy, department 2376. 30th 


Street and 50th Avenue, Cicero, or 
5037 31st Street. 


FINK, Alma F. department 3300. 2748 
Tripp Avenue. 

FISCHER, Otto, department 2376. 4118 
Ogden Avenue. 

FISHER, Wm., department 2324. 2526 
South Hamlin Avenue. 

FITZGERALD, William J., department 


3312. 5216 West 23rd Place. 

FITZGERALD, James, 5216 West 23rd 
Place, Chicago, I. 

FLESCHER, Caroline, Mrs., 5307 West 24th 
Place, Chicago, Ill. 

FLICEK, Emil, department 2332. 
South 56th Avenue. 

FORLOP, Agnes (Mrs. John Daly), depart- 
ment 2338. 1949 West Superior Street. 

FORNERA, Robt., department 2332. 2313 
Dearborn Street. 

FORST, Miss Arna, 4008 West 16th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

FORST, Miss Anna, 4008 West 16th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

FOSTER, Harry, department 2311. 415 
Western Avenue. 

FOSTER, Mrs. Harry, 415 South Western 
Avenue, Chicago, IN. 

FOSTLE, Charles G. or Chester, depart- 
ment 2483. 1442 Central Park Avenue. 

FRANZEN, Arthur F., department 1872. 
5133 West 22nd Place, Cicero. 

FRANZEN, Mrs. Anna, 5133 West 22nd 
Street, Cicero, Ill. 

FRANZEN, Lillian, 5133 West 22nd Street, 
Cicero, Ill. 

FREDERICK, Alice, 4852 28th Place, Chi- 
cago, IN. 

FRELICK, John, department 2360. 1234 
Dickson Street or 2453 Thomas Street. 

FRIEDMAN, Carl, department 2311. 2149 
West Division Street. 

FUCHS, Catherine, department 3300. 3000 
Christiana Avenue. 


FUKA, S., department 2325. 4253 West 21st 


2407 


Street. 
G 
GABRIEL, Marie, department 3307. 3223 
38th Place. 
GALLAGHER, Michael G., department 


4536. 1145 West Congress Street. 


GARNER, E. H., department 2483. 3718 
West 19th Street. 

GATENS, Edwin J., department 2376. 1800 
Hamlin Avenue. 

GEMBARA, Anna, department 2346. 5023 
West 32nd Street. 

GEREWICZ, Walter, department 2097. 
1734 West 17th treet. 

GIBSON, Mabel, 3452 Pierce Avenue or 
1715 North Sawyer Avenue, Chicago, 
m.o -` 

GINSBERG, Phillip, department 2031. 3623 
Grimshaw Street. 

GORNEY, Clara, department 2304. 4906 
29th Place. 

GOYETT, Chas. A., department 2025. 1953 
South Avers Avenue. 

GRAF, Raymond J., department 2375. Le- 
mont, Ill. 

GRAJEK, Frank, department 2327. 2837 
48th Court. 

GRAND, Mrs. Tilly, department 4539. 
4326 South Whipple Street. 

GRANDT, Clara, 4326 South Whipple Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

GREEN, Martin Arnold, department 4930. 
1323 North Artesian Street. 

GRIMMS, Edward, department 2305. 3018 
Tripp Avenue. 

GRECO, Leonard, department 4920. 1020 
Polk Street. 

GROSSMAN, Emma, department 2323. 2408 
West 12th Street. 

GRZESKOWIAK, Ellen, department 3307. 
1924 West Wastinaw Avenue. 


H 


HAERTEL, Bennie F. department 302i. 
2215 South Leavitt Avenue. 

HAJDUK, Frank, department 4536. 3100 
South 44th Street or 48th Court or 4858 
West 31st Street. 

HAJEK, Lottie. 

HAMMERSTAD, Inga, 
3412 South Wood. 

HANSEN, Harold, department 2097. 2117 
South Trumbull Avenue. 

HANSEN, Harold, department 3312. 2905 
Logan Boulevard. 

HANSEN, Rose, department 2304. 2003 
North California Avenue. 

HANSEN, Anna or Carrie, 2003 North Cali- 
fornia Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
HANSEN, Margaret (daughter of Harold), 
2905 Logan Boulevard, Chicago Il. 
HANSEN, Margaret (wife of Harold), 
2905 Logan Boulevard, Chicago, IN. 
HANSEN, Pearl, 2905 Logan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 

HARKE, Elizabeth, department 2070. 3815 
South Lincoln Street. - 

HAWKINS, J., department 2311. 
Fayette Avenue. 

HEFFEREN, Mary, department 3306. 3632 
Parnell Avenue. 

HEILEMAN, R., department 2322. Amelia 
Avenue, Lyons, Ill. 

HELFENBEIN, John, 
1650 20th Street. 

HENGELS, Barbara E., department 2327. 
124 North Waiola Avenue, La Grange, 
Ill. (?) 

HENNINGS, Edw., department 3307. 4224 
West 31st Street. 

HENZLIK, Rose, department 2061. 2428 
South Springfield Street. 

HERRIES, James, department 2302. 2965 
South Park Avenue. 


department 3307. 
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HERZFELDT, Frederick, department 4910. 
20th and Albany Streets, 3042 20th 
Street. i 

HILL, Mary, department 3307. 
56th Street. 

HILL, Henry, 
Chicago, Ill. 

HILLMAN, Anna M., department 2311. 
2314 South 50th Avenue. 


HILT, Lewis G., department 3159. 
North Western Avenue. 

HINCZEWSKI, William, department 2327. 
1625 South Ashland Avenue or 1625 
West 17th treet. 

HIPPLE, Cora or Mrs. A. W., 2016 South 
Robey Street or 4222 West 26th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

HIPPLE, A. W., 2016 South Robey Street 
or 4222 West 26th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


HIPPLE Clifford, 2016 South Robey Street 
or 4222 West 26th Street, Chicago, Ill. 

HIPPLE, Hazel or Mrs. J. W., 2016 South 
Robey Street or 4222 West 26th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

HOFFMAN, Jos. M., department 4930. 
3824 Wabansia Avenue. 

HOFFMAN, Mrs. Martha, 3524 Wabansia 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

HOFFMAN, Mary, department 2376. 3223 
South Karlow Street. 


HOLCOMBE, J. R., department 4910. 1875 
South Kedzie Avenue. 

HOLDSWORTH, J. W., department 4536. 
225 Throop Street. 

HOLKE, Geo., department 2334. 2309 
Greenview Avenue or 5103 West 30th 
Street. 

HOLSTEDT, Oscar J., department 2302. 
2391 Edgebrook Avenue or Edgewood 
Street. . 

HOLUB, Vincent, department 2345. 
West 23rd Street. 

HOMOLA, Sophia, 5327 or 5527 West 23rd 
Place, Chicago, Ill. 

HOMOLA, Vlasta, 5327 or 5527 West 23rd 
Place, Chicago, Ill. 

HOSMAN, Emily, department 2304. 
Clifton Avenue. 

HUBBARD, Ruth, department 2023. 
South 59th Avenue. 

HUNT, J. B., department 3142. 2341 South 
50th Avenue. 


1343 South 


1343 South 56th Avenue, 


363 


3457 


2817 
2714 


I 


INCIARDI, Antoinetta, 2217 49th Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


J 

JACKSON, I. L., department 1840. 4839 
South Lincoln Street. 

JACOBSEN, Oscar, department 2070. 3335 
or 3352 Potomac Avenue. 

JAGODA, Stanley, department 1877. 4909 
West 28th Place. 

JAHNKE, Paul, department 4920. 4817 


West 22nd Place. 

JAHNKE, Mrs. Louise or Mrs. Paul, 4817 
West 22nd Place, Chicago, Il. 

JALINEK, Blanche, 3216 West 26th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

JALINEK, Anna, 3216 West 26th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

JAZEMBOWSKI, Antonia, department 2338. 
2236 or 2336 West 20th Street. 


JELEN, Lottie, department 2304. 
Dickson Street. 


1353 


JIELSKE, Alma, department 2325. 1922 


West 22nd Street. 

JOHNSON, Ander Gustaf, department 4930. 
5220 West 24th Street. 

JOHNSON, Edw. department 2346. 4710 
West Ohio Street. 

JOHNSON, Elna V., department 2320. 4100 
24th Place. 

JOHNSON, Eva, department 2321. 
24th Place. 
JOHNSON, Elizabeth or Mrs. J. N., 2738 
North Albany Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
JOHNSON, Harry B., department 2485. 
2748 West 24th Street. 

JOHNSON, Nels P., department 2300. 2315 
Southport Avenue. 

JOHNSON, Thomas, department 2305. 1935 
Kimball Street. 

JONES, J., department 2305. 
24th Street. 

JOSCHKO, Emma, department 2338. 2213 
Coblenz Street. 


4100 


5312 West 


JOST, George W., department 2031. 3044 
South Kominskey Avenue. 
JUDGE, Martin R., department 2023. 1835 


South Central Park Avenue. 
JUDGE (Baby), 1835 South Central Park 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
JUNGWIRTH, Lillie, department 
5047 West 23rd Street. 
JUNGWORTH, Mamie, 5231 West 24th 
Place, Chicago, IN. l 


2323. 


JUSTIN, J. C., department 2324. 5233 or . 


5239 23rd Street. 


K 


KAIN, Frederick, department 2062. 
Hutchinson Street. 


KALAL, Blanche, department 2024. 1340 
South 56th Court Cicero or 2843 South 
Hamlin Avenue. 


KALAL, Marie, department 2327. 
South Springfield. 

KANNBERG, Frida, department 
3220 or 3221 Armitage Avenue. 

KAPOUN, Ed., department 2097. 
West 24th Street. 

KARVASEK, Bessie or Bannock, Mrs. Bes- 
sie, department 2024. 3002 St. Louis 
Avenue. 

KARZEWINSKA, Helen, department 3159. 
2120 South Albany Avenue. 

KASPERSI, Agnes, department 2311. 4930 
a 4920 West 30th Street, Hawthorne, 
lI, 

KECK, Katy, 1036 Karlov Avenue, Chicago, 
IN. 

KEENAN, Margaret, department 2338. Cor- 
ner Noble and Austin Streets or 4824 
West 23rd Place. 

KEENAN, Mary, department 2343. Corner 
Noble and Austin Streets or 4824 West 
23rd Place. 

KEERAN, Hattie, or Szgmanski, Hattie, de- 
partment 3300. 2246 South Albany 
Avenue. 

KENNEDY, Albert, department 2376. 2438 
Warren Avenue. 

KESEL, May, department 2311. 
Loomis Street. 

KETCHKI, Josephine, 2113 38th Court or 
South 58th Court, Chicago, Ill. 

KETSCHKE, Rose, 2113 South 58th Court, 
Chicago, Ill. 

KLEFBOHM, Ernest, department 2372. 
4930 Huron Street or 4941 Erie Street. 


KLEIFGES, Sebastian, department 2021. 
` 4013 West Adams Street. 


S118 


2848 
3306. 
3844 


1923 South 


KLEMKOWSKI, Helen, department 2322. 
2235 Marshall Boulevard. 

KLUZIN, Lucie (or Kluzinski), 3042 Jus- 
tine Street, or Kolm Street. 

KLUZINSKI, L., 3042 South Kolin Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
KLUZINSKI, Alois, or Kluzin, Elois, 3042 
South Kolin Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
KNOFF, Carl, or Knoof or Cnoff, depart- 
ment 2311. 1325 North Robey Street. 

KNOFTZ, W., department 2303. 2805 South 
Kedvale Avenue. 

KNOPIK, Anna, department 2323. 3030 
West 20th Street. 

KODIDEK, Joe, department 2325. 1339 
West 16th Street or 2336 Troy Street. 

KOLLER Julia, department 2327. 2540 
South Hammond Street. 

KOMEROUS, Emma, department 
2714 Troy Street. 

KOMMER, Margaret, 2029 or 2020 North 
Kedvale Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

KORN, Hattie, department 2061. 
South Lincoln Street. 

KOTOVSKY, Rose, department 3300. 2437 
South Central Park Avenue. 

KOTOVSKY, Jennie, 2437 South Central 
Park Avenue, Chicago, IIN. 


2311. 


3819 


KOUBA, Steve, department 2337. 2343 
Harrison Street or 720 South May 
Street. 

KOUKL, Anna, department 2323. 2451 
South Clifton Park Avenue. — 

KOURIM, Anna, department 3307. 4159 


West 25th Place. 
KOWALSKI, Anna, 1516 23rd Place or 
5016 West 21st Street, Chicago, Ill. 
KOWALSKI, Julia, department 2322. 4844 
West 23rd Street. 

KOZEL, Carrie, department 2322. 
South Crawford Avenue. 

KRAJNIK, Walter, 2712 South Kolin Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 

KRAL, Anna, department 2321. 
Millard Avenue. 

KRAUSE, Emma, department 3307. 
or 5047 West 30th Street. 

KREBEL, Marie K., or Catherine, depart- 
ment 2345. 2415 South 5th Avenue or 
50th Street. 


1322 


3189 South 
3047 


KREJEA, Joseph, department 2311. 1438 
Kominskey Avenue. 
KRICH, Geo. M., department 4516. 1813 


North Fairfield Avenue. 

KRIZ, Joseph, 2445 South Crawford Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 

KRUSE, Louis, department 2321. 
4108 West 25th Street. 

KRZEWINSKI, Walter, department 4910. 
2120 South Albany Avenue. 


2108 or 


KUBIAK, Anna, department 2327. 5044 
West 30th Street. 
KUZMA, Lillian, department 1046. 1419 
South 49th Avenue. 
L 
LALINE, Casper, Jr., 3718 Ogden Avenue, 


Chicago, IN. 

LANDISTELL, Mrs. Geo. (Mary) or Land- 
seidel, 5012 West 33rd Street or 923 
North Trumbull Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

LANDISTELL, Naomi or Landseidel, 5012 
West 33rd Street or 923 North Trum- 
bull Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

LANE, Ada, department 2070. 
Harrison Street. 

LANGE, Walter, department 2070. 
South 48th Court. 


4335 West 
2944 
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LA VALLIE, Mrs. O. E. (Margaret), 4946 
West Congress Street or 1109 Webster 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. | 

LAZZARA, Rose (or Rosa), 1205 West Har- 
rison Street, Chicago, Ill 

LEFF, Edward, Western Springs, Tl. 

LEFF, Frank, department 2338. 
Springs, Ill. 

LEFF, Frank, Jr., Western Springs, II). 

LEMKE, Elizabeth, department 2327. 2729 
South Kedvale Avenue. 

LEMKE, Emily, department 2346. 
South Kedvale Avenue. 


Western 


2729 


LEMKE, Minnie, department 2322. 2729 
South Kedvale Avenue. 
LEPINE, Joseph, department 2021. 1637 


South Hamlin Avenue. 

LEU, Edward, department 2325. 3050 Bel- 
mont Avenue. 

LEWANDOWSKI, Viola, department 3300. 
1856 Iowa Street. 

LEWITSKI, Leo, department 4930. 5646 
North Kimball Avenue. 

LEWITIZKE, Ophelia, 3643 North Kimball 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

LEWITIZKE, John (child), 3643 North 
Kimball Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


LIENNIG, Elizabeth, department 2061. 
4912 West 24th Street. 
LISKA, Frances, department 2327. 5108 


West 32nd Street. 

LOCKE, Adolph M., department 4920. 
West Washtinaw Street. 

LOCKEY, John W., department 2375. 3819 
Ravenswood Avenue. 

LOFGREN, Esther, department 2326. 835 
South California Avenue. 

LOHR, Frances, department 3159. 
West 2ist Street. 

LORENAT, Patronella, department 2304. 
1329 South 48th Court. 

LORKOWSKI, Anna, department 2345. 4927 
South 49th Avenue or 5005 West 31st 
Street. 

LUKENS, Barbara, 2706 South 59th Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 

LUNGERCHAUSEN, Lillian, department 
2376. Amelia Avenue. 

LYNCH, John E., department 2070. 
Millard Avenue. 

LYONS, Thomas, 5612 West 22nd Street, 
Chicago, Il. 


1859 


4014 


1214 


M 


MAGNUSSEN, Robert C., 3809 Wrightwood 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

MAGNUSSEN, Irene E., 3809 Wrightwood 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

MAGNUSSEN, Sigrid, 
Avenue, Ciheago, TIl. 

MAHR, Josephine, department 2320. 2756 
St. Louis Avenue. 

MALECHA, Julia, department 2061. 
West 25th Street. 


MALIK, Mary, department 3307. 3023 48th 
Court. 


MALIK, Stella, department 2338. 3023 48th 
Court. 

MANIKOWSKT, John, 4858 or 4854 South 
Winchester Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


3809 Wrightwood 


5042 


MANN, Margaret, department 2015. 5322 
West 23rd Place. 
MARANZ, Louis, department 2321. 1529 


South Hamlin Avenue. 


MARECKS, Mary, department 2323. 2258 
South Sacramento Avenue. 
MARSIK, Emma, department 3307. 2815 


50th Court. 


MARTIN, Mary, 2330 South 50th Avenue, 
Cicero, Ill. 


MARTIN, Paul, 1224 Augusta Street, Chi- 
cago, IH. 


MARTON, Paul, department 2305. 1224 
Augusta Street. 
MARTON, P., department 2305. 1407 West 


Chicago Avenue or 1224 Augusta Street. 


MARVIN, Emma, department 2024. 1635 
South Kedvale Avenue. l 


MATHIESON, Isabelle, department 3307. 
748 South Kenneth Avenue. 


MAYER, Emma, department 2326. 1830 
Harding Avenue. 
MAYER, George, department 2337. 149 


South 48th Avenue or 2120 South 47th 


Avenue. 

MAYER, Muriel, 2147 or 2120 South 47th 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

McCRORY, Mildred, 929 South 49th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


McCRORY, Edna, 1929 South 49th Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

McGINNLEY, R. G., 
1328 Congress Street. 


McGLYNN, Marie, department 1845. 2413 
South 50th Avenue. 


McKENNA, May, 1949 Superior Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

McLAREN, Mary, department 2326. 4010 
West 22nd Street. 

MEICKE, Anna, department 2322. 
South Talman Avenue. 

MEJKA, Josie, or Lipinski, Helen, depart- 
ment 2311. 3213 South 49th Avenue. 
MENDRISKI, Stanley, department 2311. 

931 West 31st Street. 
MENGES, Chas. W., department 2302. 4829 
West Austin Avenue. 

MENTH, K., Meth, Catherine or Minth, 
2737 Karlov Avenue, Chicago, IN. 
MENTH, J., department 4536. 2737 South 

Karlav Avenue. 


MYER or Meyer, Harold, department 2376. 
2210 Walton Street. 


department 2343. 


4317 


MICHALSKA, Stella, department 2326. 
5001 29th Street. 
MIELCARSKI, Edith, department 2326. 


5053 35th or 31st Street. 


MIETLICKA, Johanna, department 4539. 
4854 Winchester Avenue. 


MILLER, Anna, department 2327. 3112 
South 48th Court. 
MILLER, Anthony, department 2327. 3112 


South 48th Court. 

MOHN, Inga, 1024 Leclaire Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

MOLDT, Rose, department 
Kostner Avenue. 

MONTGOMERY, Eva E., department 2322, 
34 North Stone Avenue. 


2320. 1457 


MORAN, Katherine, department 2021. 1214 
South Kildare Avenue. 
MORGAN, Margaret, department 2020. 


5125 Ogden Avenue. 


MORIZMEIER, Edward, department 2320. 
801 South Cicero Avenue. 

MORROW, Edward, department 4920. 21st 
Court and 49th Avenue or 2632 South 
Tripp Avenue. 

MOSNA, Catherine, 2836 Troy Avenue, Chi- 
cago, IN 

MOSNA, Bohmel, 2836 Troy Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

MOSNA, Rose, 


department 2070. 
Troy Avenue. 


2836 


MOYNIHAN, Catherine, department 2070. 
2117 South 47th Court. 

MOYNIHAN, Norah, department 
2117 South 47th Court. 

MUELLER, Wm. R. department 
2657 Keeler Avenue. 

MULAC, Lillian, department 2327. 
South Karlov Avenue. 

MURAWSKI, John, department 2324. 2745 
Hillock Avenue or 2915 Loomis Street. 

MURPHY, David, department 4516. 4010 
West 22nd Street. 

MURPHY, Mrs. Mary or Mrs. Dave, 25th 
Street and 43rd Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


2322. 
1889. 


1645 


MYSZKOWSKI, Anna, department 2343. 
5023 West 31st Place. 
N 
NAGEL, Elsie, department 2024. 2232 
or 2233 Kolin Avenue. 
NAGEL, Ervin, department 2326. 2806 


South Lawndale Avenue. 

NAGEL, Margaret, department 2304. 2806 
Karlov Avenue. 

NAT, Anna, Alias-Urban, Anna, department 
2338. 5005 West 25th Street. 

NELSON, August, department 2302. 900 
Roscoe Street. 

NEUMANN, Lillie, department 3307. 
Barry Avenue. 

NOVOTNY, James, department 4930. 5527 
West 24th Place. 

NOVOTNY, Mamie, 5527 West 24th Place, 
Chicago, Iil. 

NOVOTNY, Willie, 5527 West 24th Place, 
Chicago, Il. 

NOVOTNY, Mrs. James, 5527 West 24th 
Place, Chicago, Ill. 

NOWAK, Frances, department 2311. 
South 49th or 40th Avenue. 
NOWASZYK, Eva, department 2322. 3347 

or 3345 Fisk Street. 
NYKA, Angelina, department 2324. 1800 
South Robey St. or 1817 South Troy St. 


O 


OERTER, Mrs. Rose B., department 2327. 
1423 South Sangamon Street, or 1927 
North Keeler Avenue. 


1743 


3043 


OLBINSKI, Clara, department 2338. 1714 
Brigham Street. 

OLSEN, Agnes, department 3159. 1929 
South 49th Avenue. 

OLSON, John, department 2352. 1411 48th 


Court, Cicero. 
OLSON, Margaret, department 2338. 5026 
Fulton Street. 


O'NEILL, Margaret, department 2061. 1236 
Kolin Avenue. 


OSEN, Ethel, department 2061. 2725 South 
58th or 59th Court. i 
OSEN, Pearl, department 2021. 2725 South 


58th or 59th Court. 
O'SHAUGHNESSY, Margaret, department 
3307. 2103 West 47th Court. 


OWENS, Walter, Kubicki, Walter, depart- 
ment 2311. 2729 Drake Avenue. 


P 


PALACZ, Frank, department 2319. 
28th Street. 

PARMENTI, Thos. W., department 1%0. 
2129 West Van Buren Street. 

PARMINTER, Anna, or Parmenti, 2129 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 

PARUCKA, Caroline, department 2070. 
2448 West 48th Street. 


4816 
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PATNOE, Raymond, department 2311. 3330 
Carroll Avenue, Berwyn, or 3330 Kar- 
rel Avenue, Berwyn. 

PATRUNKY, Anna, department 2021. 
Forest Avenue, Brookfield. 

PATRUNKY, Martha, 300 South Forest 
Avenue, Brookfield, Ill. 

PEARSON, Albert, department 4517. 3512 
Harding Avenue. 

PECHA, Albert, department 2346. 
Harding Avenue. 

PELMAR, Mary, 2435 South Clifton Park 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

PERICH, Thos., department 4536. 2834 
48th Avenue. 

PESCH, Anna, department 2322. 2723 South 
Keeler Avenue. 

PETERNELL, Joseph, department 
3214 South 48th Court. ; 

PETERSEN, N. R., department 2332. 1423 
South 50th Avenue. 

PETERSON, Martha K., department 2321. 
6179 Waller Avenue. | 

PETERSON, Ruth, 1111 Newport Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

PETERSON, Viola Harriet, or Mrs. Nels, 
1423 South 50th Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

PETERSON, Roy, 1423 South 50th Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 

PETRIK, Joseph, department 2376. 
West 12th Street. 

PETROSKI, Walter, department 4920. 18th 
and California or 2047 West 22nd Place. 

PICARD, Mrs. Mary, 2338. 
173 Ogden Avenue. 

PICKAS, Amelia, department 2324. 
South Springfield Street. 


300 


2515 


2070. 


4046 


department 


2655 


PIERCE, Chas. F., department 2324. 5241 
Bertau Avenue. 
PLAMONDON, Mrs. Susie, 4523 West 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

PILARSKI, Thomas, department 2336. 5041 
29th Street, Cicero. 

PINKEL, Edna, 2710 West 22nd Place. 
Chicago, TIl. 

PISANO, Martino, department 2021. 
Shalto Street. 

PIVKO, Mike, department 4536. 5121 West 
29th Place, Cicero, or 52nd Street and 
29th Place. 

PLACHETKA, Wm., department 1025. 1909 
South Crawford Avenue. 

PLOCHARCZYK, Jos., department 2324. 
4915 29th Place. 

POCH, May, department 2325. 5102 West 
30th Street. 

POLETA, F. J., department 4534. 
South Ashland. 

POZSKY, Martha, or Pozeky, 5124 West 
31st Place or 5124 West 34th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

PSYNKO, Mike, department 4930. 
Luther Street. 

PUTZ, Mary, Mrs., 1210 Addison Street, 
Chicago, Il. 


713 


1851 


2638 


Q 


QUAINE, Anna, 1444 South Sawyer Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 

QUAINE, Lizzie, 1444 South Sawyer Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Il. 

QUWAS, Martha, department 2322. 
West 25th Street. 


QUINN, Anna E., department 2015. 
South Hamlin Avenue. 


4118 


2321 


R 


RADOLL, Louise, department 2327. 
Cornelia Avenue. 

RASHINSKI, Josephine, department 2322. 
3227 Auburn Avenue. 


4110 


RECHTEN, Geo., department 2324. 1611 
Jackson Boulevard or 2301 Adams 
Street. 

REDLICH, A., department 1879. 3642 
Sacramento. 

REHAK, Blanch, department 2015. 1731 
West 15th Street. 

REHOR, Frank, department 2061. 1518 


Harding Avenue. 


-REINHARDT, Elsie, department 2311. 3045 


Kolin Avenue. 

REITINGER, Anna, department 2338. 
South Honore Street. 

REMY, Ela, Mrs., 5041 West 23rd Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

REMY, Florence, department 1035. 
West 23rd Street. 

RIEDL, Mae, department 2326. 2806 South 
Lawndale Avenue. 

RIEDL, Rose, department 2323. 2806 South 
Lawndale Avenue. 

RIKAR, Robt. J. H., 2118 South 47th Court, 
Chicago, Ill. 

RIMNAC, Laddie, department 2325. 
South Sawyer Avenue. 

RISTOW, Herman A., department 2325. 
1026 or 1041 Home Avenue, Oak Park. 

RISTOW, William, department 3021. 939 
South Lathrop Avenue, River Forest. 

ROEBEL, Morris, department 2376. 853 
King Place. 

ROESER, Minnie, Mrs., 326 South Oakley 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. ` 

ROGLIN, Mary, department 2098. 
West 25th Street. 

ROHN, Clara, department 2324. 2731 South 
Tripp Avenue. 

ROIIN, Lydia or Lillian, 2731 South Tripp 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

ROHSE, Ella, 2843 South Kedvale, Chicago, 
Til. 

ROHSE, Lily or Lillian, 2843 South Ked- 
vale, Chicago. 

ROKOWSKI, Frank, department 4536. 4923 
West 28th Street. 

ROSSOW, Sr, Wm. A., department 2324. 
5842 Walton Street. 

ROSSOW, Mamie, or Mrs. Mary, 5848 or 
5842 Walton Place, Austin. 

ROSSOW, Ralph, 1141 South East Avenue, 


6005 


541 


2621 


4229 


Oak Park. 

ROSSOW, Ruth, 5848 Henry Street, Oak 
Park. 

ROSSOW, Wm., Jr., 5840 Walton Place, 
Austin. 


ROTH, Ella, department 2376. 4149 Law- 
rence Avenue. 

RUDIN, Fern, 619 South Lombard Avenue, 
Oak Park. 

RUPP, Wm., department 2017. 
Hamlin Avenue. 


RUSCH, Elsie, department 2324. 4738 West 
20th Street. 


1800 South 


S 


SALAK, Fannie, 2644 Kildare Avenue, Chi- 


cago, IN. 
SALLWASSEN, John R., department 2305. 
6424 West 32nd Street, Berwyn. 


SALMANN, Helen, department 2070. 2030 
West 2ist Place. 


SAMEK, Emily, department 2070. 2829 
Homan Avenue. 

SCHAEFER, Edwin M., department 2132. 
1811 Bernice Avenue. 

SCHANK, Gustave, Jr., department 2323. 
1918 or 1633 West 21st Street. 

SCHIFF, Ludwig, department 2377. 
24th Place. 

SCHLENTZ, Ella, department 2024. 2815 
South 49th Avenue. 

SCHMELZ, Edward J., department 1856. 
4148 West 21st Place. 

SCHMIDT, Geo. E., department 2026. 228 
South Loomis Street. 

SCHMIDT, Louise, department 2338. 5121 
West 24th Street or 1635 Cornelia 
Avenue. 

SCHNEIDER, George, department 2337. 
2460 or 2346 50th Avenue. 

SCHNEIDER, Leslie, 2400 or 2346 50th 
Place, Cicero. 

SCHNEIDER, Emma, 2346 or 3338 50th 
Place, Cicero. 

SCHNELL, Carrie, department 3306. 3000 
North Christiania Avenue. 

SCHOLLO, Frank, department 2311. 
South Kolin Avenue. 

SCHOLLO, Mrs. Frank, 2301 South Kolin 
Avenue, Chicago, Mi. 

SCHROEDER, Carl A., 2863 or 3863 Dickens 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

SCHROEDER, Nettie, 2863 or 3863 Dickens 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

SCHROLL, Julius, 2391 Kolin Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

SCHREIBER, Joe, department 4930. 2715 
Fulton Street. 

SCHRATH, Dora, department 2322. 2834 
Wallace Street. . 

SCHUETTE, Henry, department 2070. 
Melrose Park or 123 North 16th Ave. 

SCHULTZ, Lillian B., department 2327. 
3735 South Washtenaw Avenue or Win- 
chester Avenue. 

SCHULTZ, John, 1911 Weest 17th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

SCHULTZ, Mrs. Joseph, 1911 West 17th 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

SCHULTZ, Vernon, 1911 West 17th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

SCHULTZ, Mrs. Verna, 1911 West 17th 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

SCHWANEK, Bessie, department 
1533 West 19th Street. 

SEDLACEK, Bessie, department 2024. 2452 
South Whipple Street. 

SEIDL, Rose, department 2327. 2008 West 
Raymond Court or Street. 

SELIG, Edw., department 490. 5026 West 
23rd Street. 

SELIG, Bertha, 5026 West 23rd Street, 
Chicago, Il. 


4912 


2301 


2015. 


_ SELIG, Frank, 5026 West 23rd Street, Cir 


‘ cago, Ill. 
SHANNON, Nannie, department 
4124 West 26th Street. 
SHERIDAN, Catherine, department 2311. 
3132 West Polk Street. 
SHERRY, Wm., 2849 or 2349 South Trum- 
bull Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
SIEDLECKI, Frances, department 
5019 31st Place. 


SIEGMANN, W., department 2300. 3003 
North Whipple Street. 


SIEP, Helena E., department 2327. 125 
North Waiola Avenue, La Grange. 


STERAZAK, T. Mary, 2420 North Cali- 
fornia Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


2145. 


2338. 
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SIERAZEK, Jos., department 2035. 2420 
North California Avenue. 

SIMMONS, L. E., department 3159. 722 
North Kenilworth Avenue, Oak Park. 


SIMS, Geo., department 2326. 4821 Gladys 
Avenue. 

SIMS, Mrs. Geo., 1611 Jackson Boulevard 
or 4821 Gladys Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

SINDELAR, Geo., Sr., department 2325. 
4537 Jackson Boulevard. 

SINDELAR, Albert, 4537 Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. 

SINDELAR, Adella, 4537 Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. 

SINDELAR, Geo., Jr., 4537 Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, 

SINDELAR, Josephine, 4537 Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill 

SINDELAR, Sylvia, 4537 Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. 

SINDELAR, Wm., Jr., 4537 Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Il 

SIWICKIS, B., department 4537. 1517 49th 
Avenue, 

SKALA, Bertha, 5236 West 24th Street, 
Cicero. 

SKALA, Edwin, 5236 West 24th Street, 
Cicero. 

SKALA, Helen, 5236 W. 24th Street, Cicero. 

SKLENICKA, Jerry, department 3021. 2726 
South Harding Avenue or 2852 Harding 
Avenue. 


SLADEK, Bessie, department 3309. 2319 
South Avers Avenue. l 

SLADEK, Mamie, department 3309. 2319 
South Avers Avenue. 

SLOWINSKI, Roman, department 3021. 
4856 South Racine Avenue. 

SMITH, Sophia M., department 2376. 1437 


North Western Avenue. 

SMITH, Mrs. Jos., 2241 South Kolin Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 

SMOLA, Frank, department 4900. 15 North 
Parkside Avenue. 

STACK, Marie, department 2321. 635 Mil- 
ler Avenue. 

STAKER, Anna or Stocker, department 2304. 
5048 South Robey Street or 4736 Throop 
Street. 

STAKER, Pauline, department 2323. 4734 
Throop Street. 

STAMM, Mrs. Edward, 4222 West 26th 
Street, Chicago, Il, 

STEFFEN, Hattie, department 2343. 2820 
West 23rd Street. 

STEVENS, Grace W., department 2322. 
1835 West 12th Street. 

STIREK, Emily, department 2322. 2330 
South Troy Street. 

STORK, Gertrude, 1027 Circle Avenue, For- 
est Park. 


STRANC, Kate, department 2343. 6039 
or 1639 West 37th Street. 
STRAUSS, Lottie, department 2311. 2004 


or 1027 23rd Street. 

STREIT, Emma, department 1035. 2510 or 
2508 South Millard Avenue. 

STREIT, Ella, 2510 Millard Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

STREIT, Jennie, 2510 Millard Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

SUCHWALKO, John or Jacob, department 
2322. 4350 Mozart Street. 

SUERTH, Nicholas H., department 3312. 
3228 Potomac Avenue, 

AN, Mary, also known as Scully, 
sh A 2024. 1747 or 1726 Austin 


Avenue. 
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SULZMANN, Mrs. Otto, 5036 22nd Place, 
Cicero. 

SUMMIT, Nellie, department 2322. 5125 
West 30th Place. 

SUMMIT, Walter, department 2334. 5125 

Place. 

SWANSON, Arthur J., department 2017. 
1445 North Irving Avenue. 

SWEDIN, John, department 4930. 4121 
West 2Ist Place or 1910 South Hamlin 
Avenue. 

SYKES, William, department 4910. 1134 
South Harvey Avenue. 

SYKES, Harry, 1134 Harvey Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

SYKES, Margaret, 1134 Harvey Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

SZAEACINSKI, Mathew, department 3026. 
3027 48th Court. 

SZYMANSKI, Josie, department 2345. 5025 
West 29th Place. 


T 


TAUBE, Herbert, department 2376. 
North Karlow Street. l 

TEICHMILLER, Clara, department 2025. 
1923 49th Avenue. 

TEMPINSKI, Anna, department 2326. 1929 
West Ohio Street. 

THEIS, Clara, department 2311. 1535 Tell 
Place, Chicago, Ill. 

THIEDE, George, department 1871. 
North Harding Avenue. 

THOMAS, ROSE, department 2070. 2147 
West 22nd Place. 

THOMMAN, Emma P., department 2338. 
5340 South Marshfield Avenue. 

THOMMEN, Lena, 5135 Dearborn Street or 
Justine Street, Chicago, Ill. 

THORENSEN, E. L., department 1017. 
3142 West Diversey Avenue. 

THYER, H. H., department 2015. 5208 
West 23rd Place, Cicero. 

THYER, Helen, 5208 West 23rd Place, 
Cicero. 

TIEDEMANN, Arthur, department 2015. 
3000 Kedvale Avenue. 
TIEDEMANN, Emily, Mrs., 3000 South 
Kedvale Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
TISMER, Elizabeth, department 2070. 1722 
I3th Street or 1244 South Ashland 
Avenue. 

TISMER, Ernest, 1722 West 13th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

TISMER, Herbert, 1722 West 13th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

TISMER, Minnie, 1722 West 13tb Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

TOMAN, Bettie, department 2338. 1224 
South 49th Court. 

TOELLE, H., department 4920. 3210 Arth- 
ington (Sears Roebuck Y. M. C. A.). 

TONNESEN, Geo. L., department 2376. 
3414 Seminary Avenue. 

TRAZNIK, Ella, department 2327. 
South Kominski Avenue. 

i iia department 2320. Brookfield, 


1744 


2026 


1247 


1440 


TROGG, Chas. W., department 2324. 
Hermitage Avenue. 

TROGG, Catherine or Kate, 1703 Maple- 
wood Avenue or 1744 Hermitage Ave- 


nue, Chicago, Ill. 


TUREK, Albert, department 2300. 2533 
South Avis Avenue. 
TUREK, Jno. E., department 4516. 2323 


South Koster. 
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TUREK, Alma, 2323 South Kostner Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
TUREK, Edna, 2323 South Kostner Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill 
U 


UEBEL, John, department 2301. 4153 Po- 
tomac Avenue. 

ULDRYCH, Jobn, department 2322. 144 
South Koster Avenue. 

URBAN, Sigmunt, department 2332. 2229 
North Oakley Avenue. 

URREN, Phillip, department 2338. 1652 
North Troy Street. 


V 


VAVRA, Frank, department 2324. 1507 
South Kenneth Avenue. 

VARELA, Sylvia, 4638 West 20th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

VELAN, Frank, 2747 South Clifton Park 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

VLASAK, Jos. department 2070. 480 
Winchester Avenue. 

VLASAK, Mary, department 2301. 2250 
West 50th Street. 

VOGEL, C., department 2338. 5026 South 
Ashland Avenue. 

VOLSONSKY, Frank, department 2546. 
2934 South 48th Court, Cicero. 


W 


WACHER, Joseph, department 4930. 2840 
South Ridgeway Avenue. 

WACHER or Walcher, Mary, 2840 South 
Ridgeway Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

WAHL, Emily H., department 2015. 1923 
49th Avenue. 

WALLER, Henry C., department 2031. 1215 
Harlem Avenue. 

WARREN, Mrs. Edwin, 5307 West 24th 
Place, Cicero. 

WARREN, Viole, 5307 West 24th Place, 
Cicero. 

WASTEK, John, department 2324. 1651 
West 19th Street. : 

WASZKO, Peter, known as Nowakowski, 
department 2334. 2220 North Talman 
Avenue. 

WEICHBRODT, Albert Z., department 
2303. 3434 or 3034 South Keeler 
Avenue. 

WEINSCHENK, Edward, department 4910. 
1320 North Monticello Avenue. 

WELLESTAT, Lydia, department 2024. 
1254 West 6lst Street. 

WENESFELDER, Mrs. Hattie, 2120 South 
47th Court, Chicago, IN. 

WESEMANN, Caroline A., department 
2024. 1742 North Lawndale Avenue. 

WETT, Peter, department 2021. 2621 Had- 
don Avenue. 

WICHTENOHL, Walter W., department 
HH 410 South 11th Street Haywood, 
ll. 

WIDRAN, Sam'l E., department 2014. 3810 
Grenshaw Avenue. 

WILKENS, John, department 2305. 192 
or 1325 North Ridgeway Avenue. 
WILKINSON, J. E., department 2061. 1500 

Congress Street. 

WILL, Clara, department 2338. 2717 Keeler 
Avenue. 

WITTFORTH, Fred, Jr., department 2311. 
2004 23rd Street or 1850 West 2lst 
Street. 

WOOD, Catherine, 4537 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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WOOD, Geo., 4537 Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

WOLF, J., department 2376. 
Avenue. 

WROBEL, Thos., department 2332. 4516 
West 28th Street. 

WROBLEWSKI, Jacob, department 2303. 
2813 South 49th Avenue. 

WROBLEWSKI, Mary or Wrobski, 2813 
South 49th Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Z 


ZACK, E. T., department 2023. 3037 South 
Keeler Avenue. 

ZAJICEK, Geo., department 1037. 
West 12th Street. 
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ZAJICEK, Henrietta, department 2070. 238 
Madison Avenue, Congress Park. 

ZASTERA, Antonetta, department 2338. 

ZASTERA, Julia, department 3307. 4307 
West 25th Place. 


ZASTERA, Mary, department 2321. 
West 25th Place. 

ZATENAK, Helen, 3806 South Winchester 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

ZATENAK, Paulina, 3806 South Winches- 
ter Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


ZDROJEWSKI, Fannie, department 2327. 
3221 South 51st Court. 


ZIERVORGAL, Emil, department 2021. 
2812 South Keeler Street. 
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Looking Out Through the Hawthorne Gates. The Entire Week Following the Disaster Was One of Rain and Mist. 
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ZITT, Chas. H., department 2372. 4529 


South Kedzie Avenue. 

ZOBAC, Edward, department 2336. 2712 or 
2714 South Central Avenue. 

ZOBAC, Mrs. E. (Anna), 2708 or 2712 Cen- 
tral Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

ZOUMIS, Peter, department 2332. 
South Halsted Street 


ZUCHOWSKI, Clements, 2130 South Albany 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


620 


_ THE MISSING 


PAWLOWSKI, Martin, department 4515. 
3128 South 48th Court, Chicago. 
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NDER the shadow of the greatest tragedy that 

has ever befallen organized industry, the NEWs 

publishes this Memorial Issue. And yet the 
story of the Eascland as it is here set down is tragedy 
illumined by the highest and noblest of human traits. 
The record of this terrible disaster teems with evi- 
dence of generosity and self-sacrifice, and deeds of 
heroism. 


President Thaver’s message of condolence and ap- 
preciation, following his own continuous and personal 
work at Chicago, leaves no room for further comment. 
But there is one aspect of the disaster, of which he 
as the official head of the Company perhaps hesitated 
to make mention, and to this the News, representing 
as it does the great body of emplovees, draws atten- 
tion. | 


Granting that a great catastrophe was necessary to 
bring about a new era in the safety of travel by water, 
does it not seem a cruel destiny that this sacrifice of 
lives had to be made from the ranks of the employees 
of a company whose achievements in the field of safe- 
guarding the lives of its operatives are so generally 
recognized? We men and women have been sur- 
rounded by every known preventive of accidents. We 
have worked in buildings proof against fire, on ma- 
chines protected against liability to injure us, within 
eall of medical and hospital service. Indeed, our 
lives have been made safer at our work than in our 
homes or at our play. Surely our Western Electric 
Company deserved a better fate. 


Resolution 


Adopted by the Board of Directors of the West- 
inghouse Club in Regular Meeting, 
July 27, 1915 


Whereas a deep affliction has overwhelmed the 
Western Electric Company in the overturning of 
the steamer Eastland, resulting in the loss of so 
many lives, and 


Whereas this company is engaged in a similar 
work to that of our own, and in view of the cordial 
relations existing between the two companies, we 
feel very deeply the affliction that has befallen our 
co-laborers; therefore be it 


Resolved that we, as the Board of Directors of 
the Westinghouse Club, representing the em- 
ployees of the Westinghouse interests, extend to 
President Harry Thayer, and through him, to the 
employees of the Western Electric Company, our 
deepest and heartfelt sympathy in this overwhelm- 
ing disaster. 

Resolved, further, that a copy of these Resolu- 
tions be transmitted to President Thayer, and to 
the WESTERN ELectric News. 


— È 


City of MICHIGAN CITY, Indiana 
CLERK’S OFFICE 
A RESOLUTION OF SYMPATHY PASSED JULY 26, 1915, 


BY THE COMMON COUNCIL OF THE CITY 
OF MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 


In Sympathy 
WHEREAS, The people of Michigan City have 


heard with inexpressible horror of the awful catas- 
trophe of the steamship Eastland. And 


W Herras, The hearts of this people are filled 
with grief for those that are lost and sympathy for 
those who have lost. And 


WHEREAS, Some expression of this grief and sor- 
row seems meet in this hour of affliction; Now, 


Therefore, Be It 


RESOLVED, By the Common Council of Michigan 
City, that it hereby expresses and records the uni- 
versal sorrow of all the people of this community 
occasioned by this appalling disaster, and tenders 
to the bereaved relatives, friends and associates of 
the stricken victims of this calamity its sincere and 
heartfelt sympathy and condolence. May the wis- 
dom of a merciful God heal the bleeding wounds 
the errors of man have inflicted. 

STATE OF INDIANA, 


County or LaPorte, lss: 

I, Alexander Spychalski, City Clerk of the City of Michi- 
gan City, do hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and 
correct copy of a resolution passed by the Common Council 
of said City of Michigan City on the 26th day of July, 1915. 

ALEXANDER SPYCHALSKI. 
Clerk. 
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A Few of the Many Private Cars that Were in Constant Use at Hawthorne During the Week of July 26-31. 


Hawthorne’s Automobile Fleet 


HE work of the temporary relief bureaus during 

the week of July 26th-3lst was greatly facilitated 

by the fact that the relief workers were able to go 
about in automobiles. In this way they were enabled not 
only to make more visits in the course of a day, but to 
accomplish their work without wasting much-needed en- 
ergy in long journeys on foot and in street cars. The week 
following the disaster was one of almost constant rain and 
mist, a fact that made the automobiles doubly welcome. 


That so many machines were available was due largely 
to the generosity of the Hawthorne emplovees, many of 
whom offered their own cars for as long a time as the re- 
lief committee needed them. The machines began to come 
in on Sunday afternoon, and by Monday noon there were 
thirty-five available. During the week, more than sixty 
employees’ cars were in use. In one instance three men 
had just bought a brand new ear together. It was de- 
livered from the warerooms on Monday forenoon. Mon- 
day afternoon, one of the owners drove it over to the 
Works and put it into service, and for the rest of the 
week the three owners took turns driving it through the 
muddy roads of the suburbs. 


In addition to the employees’ cars, some sixteen run- 
abouts were loaned by the Chicago Telephone Company, 


(6 A. M. to midnight, and midnight to 6 A. M.). 


which also assigned one of its supervisors to each car, to 
act as chauffeur. Several other cars were loaned by shop 
customers, suppliers, and friends of employees. 

So many funerals were held on Wednesday, Chicago’s 
official day of mourning, that it was impossible to obtain 
hearses enough to hold the bodies. Accordingly, on that 
day Marshall Field & Company sent out thirty-nine of 
their largest auto trucks. These, specially decorated, 
were employed both as hearses and for conveying the 
mourners. The Illinois Athletic Club and the Chicago 
Athletic Club also loaned many of the members’ automo- 
biles for carrying mourners to the funerals. 


During the week, stenographers and typists were at the 
Works day and night, working in two twelve-hour shifts 
The 
girls were taken to and from work in taxicabs, six or 
eight of these being in constant use during the day, while 
three or four were stationed at the Works all night, ready 
for emergency use. 


The Company furnished gasoline and oil for the cars 
used, and attended to tire and other repairs. The aver- 
age mileage from Sunday morning to Saturday after- 
noon—680 miles for each car—shows to what good use 
the cars were put. 


` 
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How the Hawthorne Hospital Staff Worked 


the employees which, except in size, is the most 

perfectly equipped in Chicago. A complete de- 
scription of it would take several pages, and must wait 
for a later issue of the News. The present account merely 
describes the work done by the staff subsequent to the 
Eastland catastrophe. 


The resident physician is Doctor W. A. Lucas, and Mrs. 
M. C. Moeller is superintending nurse, with a staff of 
seven graduate nurses under her. 


On the morning of the 24th, Dr. Lucas started for the 
Theodore Roosevelt, on which he was going out to Michi- 
gan City to take charge of the hospital tent that was to 
be maintained at the picnic. He was within a block of 
the docks when the Eastland capsized, and hearing the 
screams of the passengers, and realizing that some serious 
accident had occurred, he started to run for the dock, 
but so quickly did the boat go that it had turned com- 
pletely over by the time he arrived. He managed to get 
on the boat and at once went to work helping to pull 
people through the port-holes, and working over those 
who were unconscious. 


Hy tte employ E maintains an emergency hospital for 


Mrs. Moeller, who had not planned to go to the picnic, 
got word of the catastrophe over the telephone at her 
home about eight o’clock. Inside of ten minutes she had 
dressed, telephoned one of her nurses, and was on her 
way to the dock. She and the other nurse, Miss Wilcox, 
had literally to force their way through the police lines, 
and finally succeeded in getting up the side of the boat, 
where they joined Dr. Lucas. . 


The pulmotors did not arrive until 10 o’clock. When 
they did get there, Mrs. Moeller helped to operate one 
until about eleven o’clock. By then, she saw that she 
would be more needed at the hospital than on the docks, 
so left with Dr. Lucas and returned to Hawthorne. 


Dr. Lucas tried to get back to the boat, but could not 
get through the police lines. He finally managed to get 
permission to pass after appealing to Dr. Carter, the 
police surgeon. Dr. Lucas immediately went to the Act- 
ing Mayor, who was at the dock, and obtained authority 
for the Western Electric relief workers to pass through 
the lines without hindrance. He remained on the boat 
most of the day. 


Meanwhile the hospital was worked to its fullest capac- 
ity to care for survivors who were suffering from injury 
or shock. Although Hawthorne is several miles from the 
scene of the disaster, the staff had all it could do. Most 
of the employees live near the works, and all who could 
be moved were taken to their homes as soon as possible. 
Slight injuries were given temporary dressings down- 
town, and the patients were immediately taken to the 
Hawthorne hospital in automobiles, to receive more thor- 
ough treatment. These patients report to the hospital 
daily. The Hawthorne nurses also went the round of 
the city hospitals, in order to locate Eastland victims and 
to arrange for their transfer as soon as advisable. Sev- 
eral cases of injury and shock that were not progressing 
favorably under local treatment were transferred bodily 


to the Hawthorne hospital, where the patients remained 
until they had recovered. The hospital has six beds and 
these were all occupied for a time. 


The Chicago River is very dirty and it was feared 
that those who had swallowed any of the water might 
contract typhoid fever. Consequently the Chicago Health 
Department urged all Eastland survivors to be inoculated 
with typhoid antitoxin. During the three days following 
the disaster the Hawthorne hospital vaccinated more than 
two hundred (200) people against typhoid. 


All of the services described above were, of course, 
rendered to any and all Eastland survivors, regardless of 
whether or not they were Western Electric employees. 


When the hospital was visited on Wednesday, July 
28th, none of the staff had left the building since the day 
of the accident. They had had about five hours’ sleep 
apiece since Saturday. Yet none of them seemed to think 
that they had done anything unusual. ‘‘Why shouldnt 
we do this work?’’ asked Doctor Lucas. ‘‘It’s our job. If 
there’s any credit coming it’s due to the entire Western 
Electric organization. They’re wonderful!” 


‘There is one girl, though,’’ he added, ‘‘who deserves 
all the credit that anyone can give her, and that’s Miss 
Repa, one of our nurses. That girl did a day’s work that 
ought not to be forgotten. If you want to talk about the 
hospital, get her story.”’ 


The News did get Miss Repa’s story. 
another page. 


In Memoriam, July 24, 1915 


The day, whose dawning brought a surge of joy 
To gladdened men and care-free maids, is done. 
And in the blackened shadow of despair, 

A night too dark for gleams of light to pierce, 
Is plunged a people mourning for its own 
Engulfed within the stilly sea that marks 

The end of life. 


It appears on 


But that the dead may live, 
The living must achieve the monument 
Begun by they who are no more, and who 
Are best remembered, truly, not by stones 
That mark an earthly rest, but in the hearts 
And by the deeds of those that stay to do 
The world’s great works. ’Tis so that honor 
May be done to all whose ended lives 
Brought each a meed of joy to some and in 
Whose passing there is brought a deeper sorrow 
Than a people’s sufferi: œ heart can bear. 
No great or noble cause has called our brothers 
And our sisters to their end, yet must 
Our consolation be the knowledge gained 
That an Omniscient Being had decreed 
Their span of life to be complete and taken 
These, His children, to their lasting peace. 

W. A. WoLrr. 
New York, July 28, 1915. 
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The Experiences of a Hawthorne Nurse 
As Told by Miss Repa, Hawthorne Hospital 


The picnic committee had arranged for the maintenance 
of a hospital tent at Michigan City, for the treatment of 
the minor accidents that might occur during the day. 
Miss Repa was one of three nurses from the Hawthorne 
hospital who had been detaied to be in attendance at the 
tent. All three had agreed to go out on the ‘‘Theodore 
Roosevelt,” the second boat out, and Miss Repa was on 
her way to the dock when the catastrophe occurred. The 
following is the story of her experience as she told it for 
the NEws on July 28th. 


WAS on a trolley car, at Lake Street, when I heard 

what I thought must be screams; I could hear them 

even above the noise of the car and the noises on the 
street. Just then a mounted policeman galloped up and 
stopped all the traffic, shouting: ‘‘Excursion boat upset 
—look out for the ambulance!’’ 


I knew at once that it must be one of our boats, and 
ran to the front of the car, to get off. The motorman tried 
to stop me, but I slipped past him and jumped off just as 
one of the ambulances came up. It had to slow up on 
account of the congestion, and I managed to jump on the 
back step. I had my uniform on, and so was allowed to 
stay on until we got to the dock. 


I don’t know how I got on the dock, or on the Eastland. 
Indeed, there are a good many things that happened that 
day that I still am hazy about. All I remember is climb- 
ing up the slippery side of the boat, losing my footing, 
and being shoved up by somebody from behind. I finally 
got to where I could stand up on the side of the boat 
which was lying out of water. 


I shall never be able to forget what I saw. People were 
struggling in the water, clustered so thickly that they 
literally covered the surface of the river. A few were 
swimming; the rest were floundering about, some clinging 
to a life raft that had floated free, others clutching at 
anything they could reach—at bits of wood, at each 
other, grabbing each other, pulling each other down, and 
screaming! The screaming was the most horrible of all. 


They were already pulling them out from below when 
I got there, out of the water and out through the port- 
holes. People were being dragged out, wet, bleeding, and 
hysterical, by the scores. Most of those from the decks 
and the inside of the boat were cut more or less severely, 
because the chairs and benches had slid down on top of 
them when the boat went over. 


Those who had no injuries beyond the wetting and the 
shock were sent to the various hotels. I started working, 
first on the boat itself and then on the dock, helping to 
try and resuscitate those who were unconscious. The 
pulmotors had not yet arrived, and we had to try what 
‘‘first aid’’ measures we could. 


The injured were taken over to the Iroquois Memorial 
Hospital. Remembering that this is only an emergency 
hospital, and is not equipped to handle a large number of 
cases at once, I asked a policeman how many nurses were 
on duty there. He said that there were only two. Know- 
ing that I would be more needed there than at the dock, 


for the present, I hurried over. I went back and forth 
between the hospital and the dock several times during 
the day, and had no trouble in making the journey quick- 
ly. I simply Jumped on a patrol wagon or an ambulance, 
and being, as I have said, in uniform, was able to make 
the trip without being questioned. The one place I did 
have trouble, and a great deal of it, was at the dock. The 
police had evidently received orders to keep everybody 
back, and so zealously did they perform their work that 
I was held up several times until I could be identified. I 
finally remembered the arm bands that we nurses had re- 
ceived to wear at the picnic. These were of red, white 
and blue cloth, with a red cross on them. After I had put 
mine on I had no further trouble. 


When I got to the Iroquois I found the two nurses dis- 
tracted. More and more people were arriving every min- 
ute, wet and shivering, and there were no blankets left. 
Something had to be done quickly, so I had one of the 
nurses telephone to Marshall Field & Company for 500 
blankets, with orders to charge them to the Western Elec- 
tric Company. In the meantime I telephoned to some of 
the nearby restaurants and had them send over hot soup 
and coffee to the hospital. 


By this time the hospital was so full of people that we 
had no place to put the less seriously injured while they 
were drying off. Luckily, just at this time, word came 
from men working in the boiler room of a large building 
nearby that they would care for as many people as we 
eared to send over. 


I must say that the people of Chicago showed a wonder- 
ful spirit. Everyone did all he could to help. As soon as 
my patients were sufficiently recovered, I would send 
them home, thinking it better to have them with their 
families as soon as possible. In order to do this, I would 
simply go out into the street, stop the first automobile 
that came along, load it up with people, and tell the 
owner or driver where to take them. And not one driver 
said ‘‘no’’ or seemed anything but anxious to help out! 
When the women would be brought off the boat dripping 
wet, the men standing by simply took off their coats and 
put them around them. 


About nine or half past I started back to the dock. 
When I got to Clark Street the crowd was so dense that 
I simply couldn’t walk a step further. So I got on a 
hook and ladder truck that was going down. 


When I got to the dock they had begun to bring the 
bodies up from the hold, and it was pouring rain. The 
bodies came out faster than we could handle them. By 
this time a number of outside nurses and doctors were at 
work on the victims. Most of them were dead, but a few 
still showed signs of life. I saw that if any of these were 
to be saved we must get them away from the dock. The 
crowding and confusion were terrible. The bodies were 
laid out on the dock, on the bridges, some on the Roose- 
velt, others on the sidewalk. A crowd of willing but 
ignorant volunteers kept getting in the way, and made 
our attempts at resuscitation almost useless. 
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I asked one of the policemen : 
ing where we can take these people? Some of them have 
a fighting chance if we can get them in out of the rain 
and away from this crowd.’’ 

He promised to see what could be done, and went away. 
A little later he returned, saying that we could take the 
bodies over to Reid & Murdoch’s warehouse. We took the 
bodies we had, and all the others that came out, over 
there; but it was too late. Out of hundreds that we took 
to the warehouse, only four were revived. 

By this time I had on my arm band, and so was able 
to go from the dock to the warehouse and back without 
being stopped. What made the confusion at the dock 
still worse was the fact that many of the people who had 
been pulled out of the water uninjured were stil] so dazed 
that they were wandering up and down without knowing 
where they were or what they were doing. I found one 
man up a little alley nearby. He was wandering up and 
down, with a ghastly, expressionless face, repeating over 
and over again, ‘‘I lost them all, I lost them all.’’ His 


wife and three children were somewhere in the hold of 


the Eastland. 
About twelve o’clock they reached the bodies in the 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


. Some of the Employees of the Western « 

Electric Company owe their lives: and 
some owe the lives of members of their 
families or of friends or of fellow work- 
ers to the belp so freely and generously 
given last Saturday and in SUC- 
ceeding days. On all of them lies a 
debt of gratitude. 
' Offices were thrown open for the re- 
ception of the dead and dying. 
Business houses, great and small, and the- 
Public Utilities Companies suspended 
their usual operations to devote their 
facilities to the work of rescue. 
Passers-by stopped to become life-savers. 
Of this unhesitating and ungrudging 
response to the call of humanity, our 
employees and their families and their 
friends, are the beneficiaries, and in their . 
behalf we make this public ———— 
ment of heartfelt gratitude. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY. 


` 


This Card of Thanks Appeared in AIl Chicago Newspapers on 
July 29th. 


‘“‘Isn’t there some build- inner cabins; and after that time all the bodies that came 


up seemed to be women and children. It had begun to 
drizzle just before the boat was to start, and the mothers 
had taken their children inside to be out of the wet. 

In the. meantime my sister was looking for me in the 
morgues and at Reid & Murdoch’s. Someone had tele- 
phoned to my home that I had been seen climbing over 
the side of the boat and had fallen off. I was working 
over a man down at the warehouse when I heard some- 
one scream, ‘‘My God, it’s Helen!’’ It was my sister. 
She fainted when she saw me. 

When I started out in the morning I had had ona 
white uniform and white shoes. By noon, what with 
dressing wounds and kneeling on the dock, I was covered 
with bloodstains and caked with mud from head to foot. 
I had lost my coat. A fireman threw a woman’s skirt 
over my shoulders, and I kept the rain out with that. 

At four o’clock I went home. There was nothing left 
to do. I had been on my feet since seven-thirty that 
morning, and I felt that if I ever sat down I would never 
get up again. I came home in the street car, with the 
skirt wrapped around my shoulders and my brother's 
raincoat over that. 


Would that we might in some measure as- 
suage the anguish of those who, though spared 
by the fate that overtook their nearest and 
dearest on earth, now stand disconsolate be- 
fore a thousand new-made graves along the 
waters that man’s hand has sought and 
thought to conquer, but with achievement all- 


puny, insufficient. 
Would that this were within our power, 
that we might convey to these our friends— 
for friends they are—at least a modicum of 
the testimony of sympathy we bear them; that 
into their trembling palms we might steal a 
hand of solace and support, when life to them 
seems darkest, the future all-forlorn. 
Virtually of our blood and sinew were they 


heads uncovered, bowed in grief and pity. 


HE above is an extract from an editorial in the 

Telephone News of Philadelphia for August Ist. 

Similar editorials and comments appear in the eur- 
rent issues of the following magazines: 

Telegraph & Telephone Age; Electrical Review & 
Western Electrician; Electrical World; Journal of Elei- 
tricity, Power and Gas; Telephony; Telephone Engineer; 
Telephone Review; The Transmitter; Bell Telephon 
News, and others. 
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Thirty-four Hours at the Switchboard 
What One Western Electric Telephone Operator Did 


land disaster were at the docks. In fact, one of 
the finest feats of the terrible week of July 24th 
was performed by a telephone operator miles away from 
the scene of the disaster. She is Miss Margaret Condon, 


N OT all of the heroes—and heroines—of the East- 


chief operator of the Western Electric Company’s private — 


branch exchange at Hawthorne. She remained’ on duty 
at the switchboard from noon of July 24th until late at 
night July 25th—thirty-four hours of continuous service. 

When Miss Condon was seen at the exchange on Wed- 
nesday night, July 28th, she had been on duty for a total 
of nearly seventy-four hours out of the past one hundred 
and three—more than three whole days out of five; she 
looked surprisingly fresh after her ordeal, although it 
was obvious that she had been under a severe strain; and 
she was expecting to go on duty again early the following 
morning. 

‘‘There wasn’t anything particularly heroic about it 
that I can see,’’ she said, in a lull between calls. ‘‘Some- 
body had to be here, to answer inquiries and make con- 
nections, and see that the other girls did their work 
smoothly; so I stayed. That was all there was to it. 

‘You see, I was expecting to go to the picnic. I got 
down to the dock at exactly 7:30 A. M., just as the East- 
land went over. I stayed down for a while, watching the 
rescue work until finally, seeing that there was nothing I 
could do, I started home. The crowds were so dense that 
it took me an hour and a half to get there. When I 
reached the house, at 12:30 my sister met me at the door 
and said, ‘The Western have been trying to get you on 
the ’phone. They want you to get down to the plant as 
soon as you can.’ 

‘‘T reached Hawthorne at 1 P. M. Saturday, and went 
right to work, calling up all the girls I could think of, 
to help out in the rush that I knew was coming. They 
came on at all sorts of hours and worked all sorts of hours. 
Miss O’Reilly, for instance, who is here now’’— there were 
only two girls on duty Wednesday night—‘‘went on at 
3 P. M. Saturday and worked through until 7:30 Sunday 
morning. Another girl, Miss Schumacher, went on at 
4:30 Sunday afternoon, worked until 7:30 Monday morn- 
ing, and then went on again from 12 to 3 Monday after- 
noon. 

‘*I was on duty all day Saturday, from 1:00 P. M. on, 
all Saturday night, all day Sunday, and Sunday night 
until 11 o’clock. I came back at 6:30 Monday morning 
and stayed until 8:45 that night. Tuesday I was on from 
6:45 A. M. until 8 P. M. I came on to-day at 7:30 A. M. 
and leave at 8 to-night. To-morrow? Yes, I’ll be here 
at 7:30 in the morning. 

‘t Why have I been on duty so long? Well, it was up to 
somebody to see. that the telephone service here is main- 
tained, and I was the one. Ordinarily, you see, our super- 
visor, Miss Brett, would relieve me; but she’s away. Poor 
girl! What I’ve done is nothing to what she did. Her 
sister went down on the boat, yet she was one of the first 
to respond when I called for volunteers. She came here 
Saturday afternoon and worked for three hours after she 
had had word that her sister’s body had been identified. 
It was heartbreaking! And she called me up on Sunday 


and offered to go to work again to help me out. ‘Mar- 
garet,’ she said, ‘I’m useless here at home. I can’t sleep. 
I can’t think. I can’t do anything. Isn’t there something 
I can do?’ 

‘How could I let her take my place? 

‘‘Busy?’’ Miss Condon smiled. ‘‘I’ve answered more 
calls here during the past five days than Id get ordinarily 
in a month. Most of them come from the poor people 
who are trying to get news of friends and relatives who 


-are missing. Some of them are so distracted that they 


can’t even remember the name of the people they’re try- 
ing to find. It’s terrible to sit hear and hear them crying 
for their dead. 

‘‘A great many calls, of course, come from inside, from 
the relief and information committees. Look here’’—she 
Opened a drawer in the supervisor’s desk and pulled out 
a thick bundle of little paper slips. ‘‘These are slips for 
the long-distance calls alone that I’ve had to make since 
Saturday. There must be over two hundred of them. I 
haven ’t even had time yet to check them and copy them in 
duplicate. That will have to be done later. 

‘This board of ours is an eighteen position multiple— 
that is, it has room for eighteen operators. Well, on 
Monday night, our heaviest night, we had every position 
at the board occupied, two extra girls operating at the 
supervisor’s desk, and one on the floor! Even then we 
had all we could do to keep up with the calls. You 
eouldn’t hear yourself think.’’ 

Miss Condon stopped to make a connection, then leaned 
back with a sigh of relief. ‘‘ Well, the heaviest part of 
the work is over, I think. The calls have been slackening 
up to-day. Before long we can probably get back to 
something like a normal schedule. Yes, I’ve been work- 
ing pretty hard. But so have the other girls. So has 
everybody. You see, we don’t any of us feel that we’re 
working for ourselves, or even for the company. We’re 
doing what we can to be of some use to the people who 
were hit by the Eastland disaster. And we’re grateful 
for being able to do even that much.’’ 


From a Little Friend in Chicago 


To the President, 
The Western Electric Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

ANY hearts are brought down by this regrettable 
accident. We all hope the dear ones who have so 
suddenly passed away to their new home are with 

our Savior Jesus, who suffered for us all. I am a boy, 
twelve years of age, and I regret the loss of your em- 
ployees very much. Yours sincerely, 


ORRIN E. ANDERSON. 


T HE leaves forming the wreath upon this month’s 


cover are bay leaves, the sign of mourning. The 
flowers under the wreath are English hawthorne, 
the symbol of hope. 
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This Photograph of the “Eastland,” as It Appeared at the 1914 Picnic, Was Taken by C. W. Robbins of the Cable Plant. 


What the Survivors Tell 


IRST, a word of explanation: These are not 
F “hero” stories. There is no intention of offering 
them as instances of extraordinary heroism. The 
experiences related here were probably duplicated by 
hundreds of those who escaped alive from the East- 
land. The narrators are Hawthorne employees, picked 


C. C. Kelly, of the Hawthorne Service Department, 
was only recently transferred there from New York, 
where he had been fifteen years with the Company. He 
arrived at Hawthorne exactly one month, to the day, be- 
fore the wreck of the ‘‘ Eastland.” 


HEN I first got here, I didn’t intend to go to 
WW tne Hawthorne picnic at all. But everybody 
seemed to look forward to it so much, and there 
was so much excitement over it, that I finally changed my 
mind. It took me some time to persuade my wife, for she is 
rather timid about going in boats; but Harry Thyer’s 
wife laughed at the idea of there being any danger, and 
finally got her to consent. | | 
We decided to go out early and come back early, so 
that the children wouldn’t get home too late. So by 
quarter past seven Saturday morning we had our seats 
on the Eastland. There were eight in our party—Harry 
Thyer, Mrs. Thyer, their two children, a girl, 8, and a 
boy, 7; and Mrs. Kelly and myself, with our two youngs- 
ters, Jenny, 9, and Charlie, who is 5. 
We all sat on the second deck, as far aft as we could 


almost at random, whom a News representative was 
able to interview during the week of July 26th to Au- 
gust Ist. What follows is offered in the belief that 
these first-hand narratives will paint a more vivid 
picture of the Eastland disaster than a volume of sec- 
ond-hand description. 


get. Luckily for us, as it afterwards turned out, we were 
back of the cabin, so we escaped being trapped. 

When the boat began to list, I didn’t think much of it, 
for I knew that they often rock like that when they are 
starting up. And then, all of a sudden, she went over. 
We all went pretty far under the water, of course. I 
was the first to come up, and found that we were in a 
regular cage. The stern rail was on the right, the rear 
wall of the cabin on the left, and the floor and roof of 
the deck in front and back. There was a lot of loose stuff 
floating around, and when my wife came to the surface, 
she came right up under a heavy chair. She got out from 
under it somehow, and when I saw her I called, ‘‘ Where 
are the children ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know.’’ she said. Just then my little girl came 
up near me. There was no sign of the boy, though, and 
I had almost given him up when I saw his hand coming 
up through the water right by me. Maybe I didn’t grab 
it! 

All this couldn’t have taken half a minute, but it cer- 
tainly seemed longer. We managed to hold on to an angle 
iron, and I shouted for help. Before long, they let down 
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ropes and got us out. Mrs. Thyer and her boy were 
saved; but Harry and the little girl were lost. The girl 
was sitting holding my daughter by the hand as the boat 
went over, and I can’t imagine how they were separated. 
When I got out and looked at my watch, I found it had 
stopped. I haven’t wound it since. It’s just as it was 
then, with the hands pointing to seven thirty-one. * 


This is the story of George A. Goyett, who went down 
with the '‘ Eastland” and was rescued. Mr. Goyett, who 
is foreman of department 4930, Hawthorne Plant Depart- 
ment, was accompanied by his three sons, all of whom 
were Hawthorne employees. The two older boys, Lyle, 
aged 20, and Frank, aged 18, were toolmaking appren- 
tices; they were both saved. The youngest, Charlie, aged 
16, was lost. He was an office boy in department 2025. 
The account below is given as Mr. Goyett told it, at the 
Hawthorne hosmtal, on July 29th. 


E got down to the dock rather early. I remember 
looking at a big clock on a warehouse across the 
river, as I came out on deck, and noticing that 

it was just ten minutes past seven. Even then, twenty 
minutes before sailing time, it was hard to get a good 
place. I didn’t bother to go to the upper decks at all, as 
I had noticed when we got on that they seemed pretty 
full. Lyle, the oldest of the boys, stayed downstairs, out- 
side on the dock side of the main deck, talking to some 
friends. Frank, Charlie and myself went up to the sec- 
ond deck. Frank went outside, just above where Lyle 
was standing, on the dock side of the boat. Later, when 
the boat began to capsize, they simply held on to the rail 
and climbed out on the upturned side of the boat. 

Charlie and I went forward to the ladies’ saloon, up in 
the bow. Charlie went downstairs again, and I went out- 
side to try and find a seat. The dock side and front of 
the deck were, I knew, so crowded as to be out of the 
question, so I went around on the river side. It was al- 
most as full here. 

There were two solid lines of occupied chairs, one 
against the rai] and one against the side, down the whole 
length of the boat; the space between these was filled 
with people standing and walking around. Seeing that 
there was no use trying to sit outside, I went back into the 
saloon. Charlie, who had come upstairs again, was carry- 
ing around a little handbag, in which were our bathing 
suits, towels and some odds and ends. I told him to take 
it down to the cloak room and check it, to get it out of 
the way. ‘‘ You boys look me up when we get to Michigan 
City.” I told him, ‘‘and we’ll all have dinner together.” 

He went below with the bag. I never saw him again. 

There was a chair over by the stairway, on the river 
side, so I went over; it looked like a pretty good spot, so 
I sat down. Opposite me was Wolcott, foreman of de- 
partment 4910, with his wife and a friend of hers. They 
were sitting with their backs to the glass partition that 
separated the deck and the saloon. Just then Miss Kath- 
erine MacIntyre came in, with her mother and little 
brother. I told Miss MacIntyre to hold my place by the 
stairs, and went out on the forward deck to get chairs for 
the rest of her party. When I came back, we all sat down 
together. There were several other people around that 

I knew. and we had quite a little group. 


I had just about sat down when the boat began to list. 
It went over so far that my chair slid away from the stair 
rail, against which I was leaning. I didn’t pay much at- 
tention to this—simply pushed my chair back again. 

Then the Eastland began to go over in earnest. I 
caught hold of one of the stair posts and managed to keep 
from sliding. 

I looked over to where the people had been sitting on 
the dock side of the saloon and outer deck. What I saw 
was exactly what you see when you watch a lot of children 
rolling down the side of a hill. That entire crowd of 
men, women and children came slipping and sliding and 
sprawling down with a mass of lunch boxes, milk bottles, 
ehairs—rubbish of every sort—on top of them. They 
came down in a floundering, screaming mass, and, as the 
boat turned completely over on its side, crashed into the 
stairs, carrying them away. The whole thing came down 
on me, of course, and I was carried down to the river side 
of the saloon, which by this time was full of water. I 
happened to fall against one of the posts between the 
glass partitions; otherwise I would have gone right down 
to the river bottom. Just as I slid down I managed to 
retain enough presence of mind to jam a handkerchief in 
my mouth, to keep from swallowing any water. I lay 
doubled up there, unable to move, for what seemed years, 
until the water had risen high enough to float the wreck- 
age off me. I probably owe my life to the fact that a 
chair was jammed in above me which saved me from being 
crushed under the weight of the others who had fallen 
down. 

I don’t remember being frightened—there wasn’t time. 
I know that I was absolutely sure that I was going to be 
drowned. There didn’t seem to be the slightest hope of 
my being able to get out alive. It sounds like a joke to 
say that I remembered everything wrong that I had ever 
done in my past life; that is supposed to be a myth that 
is always told about drowning people. But that is ex- 
actly what happened to me. 

At last the pressure began to ease up, and I was able 
to come up to the surface and keep afloat by treading 
water. The air pressure in the saloon was fearful, and 
it was some time before I could breathe properly. 

The boat was lying on its port or left side. Conse- 
quently, as I floated facing the dock, I had the glass par- 
tition forming the starboard wall of the saloon over my 
head, the ceiling in back of me, the port side and the 
river bottom under me, and the saloon deck in front of 
me. I worked my way back until I bumped into the 
saloon ceiling. This consisted mainly of life preserver 
racks, so I managed to get my feet on one of the cleats, 
and, by holding on to another, was able to keep my head 
out of water without treading. 

I looked around the saloon. Several people were float- 
ing around, alive. Among them were five of our girls. I 
called to them, and they managed to get over to where I 
was. By resting their hands on my shoulders they were 
all able to keep afloat without much exertion; they kept 
remarkably cool. In fact, the only person who had lost 
self-control was a poor woman to my left, who was also 
clinging to the life-preserver racks. Her child had fallen 
out of her arms when the boat went over, and was some- 
where down under the wreckage. She was frantic, and 
kept screaming, ‘‘Where’s my baby! Where’s my baby!’’ 
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Over toward the stairs I caught sight of Wolcott with 
his wife. I called out to him, ‘‘Tom, are you hurt?”’ 

‘No, I’m all right,” he called back. 

‘‘Bring your wife over here where she can hold on,” I 
said. 

‘¢She’s all right,’’ he answered, ‘‘she has a piece of rail- 
ing to hang on to.’’ 

Just then the first of the rescuers found us. Someone 
stuck an oar through a porthole over our heads nearby. 
The woman who had lost her baby made a grab for it, 
missed it, and went down. I managed to grab her and get 
her back beside me, and tried to quiet her. 

The only way the rescuers could get at us was by 
smashing the glass partition over our heads. Of course. 
all the jagged pieces of glass showered down on top of 
us, and several of us were cut—I had one of my thumbs 
gashed ; but it was the only thing to do. 

They let a rope down with a loop on the end of it, and 
we threw it over the shoulders of the woman who had 
gone under before. She was the first one to be pulled out. 

When all the women were out I must have caved in all 
at once. I remember hearing someone call down, ‘‘Come 
out yourself, George.’ I remember, too, trying to put 
the rope under my shoulders. I must have succeeded, for 
the next thing I remember is lying out on the side of the 
boat with an ambulance surgeon down beside me. 


I tried to get up, but found that my right leg wouldn’t 
hold me. 

“How do you feel?’’ the surgeon asked me. 

‘*Pretty good,” I said, ‘‘but I can’t walk.” 

The surgeon looked me over and said I had a dislocated 
knee. So a big policeman held on to my upper leg while 
the surgeon pulled on the lower and snapped the joint into 
place. It certainly felt fine after it got back! 

I felt perfectly well, and said I thought I’d go back and 
help get some of the other people out. 

‘‘Not much you won’t,’’ said the surgeon. And before 
I knew it they had me in an ambulance, on the way to 
the Iroquois Hospital. 


ed 


J. V. Brown, of department 3092, was a member of the 
photographic committee of the picnic, and was among the 
last aboard the ‘‘ Eastland.” He was one of the compara- 
tively few to escape of those who were caught on the rwer 
side of the lowest deck. 


the inspectors who were checking the people as 

they came on. I didn’t see the actual count, but 
they told me that there was room for seven hundred more 
people. They must have been keeping good count, for 
one of the inspectors said that his count was within nine 
of the other man’s. Considering the crowd, that was 
mighty close. 

I was curious to see whether they actually checked 
everybody, and stayed there about five minutes. They 
did. Whenever a woman came through carrying a baby 
they counted two. I could hear the double clicks of the 
counters. 

At one time the boat was listing so heavily to the star- 


W HEN I boarded the boat I went over to talk to 


board (dock) side, owing to the crowds on that side of 
the decks, that the top of the entrance was within two or 
three feet of the floor of the dock, so that people couldn't 
get in. After the boat had straightened up they began 
to come on board again. 


The last on were two girls. I noticed them especially, 
as they were part of a party of six or eight that was split. 
After these two were aboard, the inspectors said the boat 
was full, and refused to let the rest through. The girls 
wanted to go back, but weren’t allowed. 

As soon as the gang-plank had been pulled in, Willard 
and I went into see the purser about a place to put the 
cameras. The purser and I left Willard and started 
toward the engine room. Willard was by the stairway, 
and Macnutt, who had come up, was standing near him. 

The purser and I were about twenty feet from the stair- 
way, on the port (river) side of the boat, when suddenly 
I saw water begin to come in through the portholes. My 
first impulse was to jump for the stairs. You ean get an 
idea of how fast the boat went over by the fact that I 
was under water before I could reach them. 


My idea was to get up the stairs to the deck above, 
which was more open. I swam over and started to go up 
—or rather along—them, for the boat was on her side by 
this time. But suddenly one of the people in the water 
grabbed my legs, another got hold of one arm, and a 
third got me by the hair. 

Let me tell you, no man is a hero under water. I 
fought. I finally got loose—still under water—and man- 
aged to get to the top of the stairs. It was pitch black, 
but off to one side was a lighter streak. I made for that. 
and shot out of the water as far as my waist. I was in 
the dancing hall with a porthole overhead. 

Well, to me, I was saved. I had my head out of water. 
at least. A big armchair was floating by me; I managed 
to get across that, and coughed up a lot of river water. 
Suddenly someone grabbed the chair from below. It 
went down, and never came up. I had to swim again. 


There were a good many people in there, most of them 
girls. Jack Morgan, from the machine shop, was fifteen 
or twenty feet away. He saved the lives of I don’t know 
how many girls. He had found something to stand on and 
had a cane with a curved handle. He would reach out 
with the cane, hook some girl who was floundering around. 
and pull her in to him. At one time I counted seven 
hanging on to him. 

One of the 2 x 4 posts that enclosed the musicians’ stand 
was out of water, and there were five girls hanging on to 
it, all fighting to pull themselves up. 

I called out to them, ‘‘Girls! For God’s sake stop fight- 
ing! Keep down and just keep your noses above water. 
and you'll all be saved.” Those girls quieted down like 
magic. All five finally got ont. 

All this time I was swin ning around—six or seven 
hours, it seemed, although it probably wasn’t over ten or 
fifteen minutes. 

The people above had got the portholes open, and threw 
down life preservers. I manged to get one around each 
of the five girls, and then tried to get one on myself. 
Don’t let anybody tell you that you can put on a life pre- 
server in the water. I had to give it up, and finally gt 
two, holding one under each arm, like a package. 
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They started to lower ropes through the portholes. The 
five girls were hauled up, and then I tried to get the rope 
around a fellow who had come up near me. He was so 
crazed with fright that he couldn’t help himself, and 
every time I tried to help him he would try to pull me 
under. I had to fight him off as best I could with my arms 
down at my sides holding my life preservers on. 


Finally I got the end of the rope tied in a knot, made 
him straddle it, told him to hold on, and signalled to them 
to pull him up. He let go, and dropped back into the 
water. 


I was getting pretty weak, so I put a life preserver on 
him, took hold of the rope myself, and went up. 

When I got out on the side of the boat I couldn’t stand. 
So I sat down and managed to slide down to a tug. Some 
firemen helped me off, and another fellow took me over to 
Steel & Wedell’s warehouse and got me some hot coffee. 


While I was in there I met a man whom I hadn’t seen 
in ten years, who used to go to school with me. He got me 
a blanket and sent me home in an automobile. 


My clothes were in rags where the people had clutched 
at me on the stairs. They had taken such a tight grip that 
when I tore loose, their hands simply took out: pieces of 
the cloth. The back of my coat was gone, but some bills 
were still in my pocket, and my committee badge was still 
pinned to my lapel. 


Lawrence Kramer is office boy for H. F. Albright, 
General Superintendent of the Hawthorne Works. Let 
him tell his experience in his own words. 


STARTED for the picnic with another kid, who works 

in department 2063. When we got on the boat we 

saw how crowded it was, up on the upper decks, so 
we only went up one flight of stairs, to the second deck. 
It was pretty crowded even there, but we finally got a 
couple of chairs over on the river side of the boat. The 
part of the deck where we sat had walls, so that we weren’t 
= out in the open at all. We were sitting near the head of 
the stairs, at one end of a sort of alley that ran clear 
across from one side to the other. On the right side of 
this alley was the wall of one of the inside cabins; on the 
other side were the stairs, and then came the wall of an- 
other cabin. 


We noticed that the boat seemed to be tipping over a 
good deal, but we didn’t think much about it until it 
went clear over. I remember we couldn’t keep our feet, 
and kept slipping back toward the side of the boat. The 
soda fountain was near where we were, over beyond the 
stairs, and that broke loose and fell down on a lot of 
people that were piled up near me. 

When I came up out of the water I could see the port- 
holes of the dock side of the boat right over my head. I 
got over to the wall of the cabin ahead of the stairs, and 
stood up on that. There were portholes in the side of 
that cabin too, and you could see the people who were 
caught inside. They’d come up to the surface of the 
water, and look at you, and then they’d go down again. 
Gee, it was awful! 

W hen the boat started to go over, the other kid got over 
to the other side and hung on to one corner of the cabin 
that was toward the back of the boat. But a man fell 


down on top of him and knocked him into the water. 
After he came up he got over to where I was standing 
out of the water, and climbed up with me. The ceiling 
of the deck was behind us, and it had cross beams on it. 
So we crawled up that. I’d boost him, and he’d pull me * 
up to where he was. When we got up to the top, we could 
just stick our heads out of the porthole, by reaching over. 
The other kid went through, and then I got hold of the 
edge of the porthole and swung over. There was a bench 
under the porthole, and I got one foot on that, and that 
steadied me. 


I managed to get half way through the porthole, and 
then a fireman pulled me through the rest of the way. 


In Memoriam—July 24, 1915 


By a Survivor 


Eagerly onward we hurried 
A gay, happy, holiday throng, 

To catch the first boat was our effort, 
While anxiously trudging along. 

‘Tis filled: We are going to miss it.” 
‘‘Oh, no, they ’ll take on a few more.” 
And down the white plank we went gliding 

Precious, human freight from the shore. 


All aboard: Above the gay chatter 
We heard the deep ominous call. 
For the last mysterious journey 
We’re aboard,—God pity us all! 
A few precious moments we stood there, 
Busy talking or clasping a hand, 
While smiling some one was speaking 
These words: ‘‘We will meet when we land.’’ 


Shall we meet when we land, I wonder? 
I hope so, my friend, bye and bye: 
You were swallowed up in the struggle, 
I was grasped when ready to die. 

O’er the busy scene at the harbor 
Rose a ery from a thousand throats, 

The agonized shrieks of the dying 
And the sobs from our sister-boats. 


Dear bereaved, take heart in your sorrow, 
Tho’ the load is heavy to-day. 
- You will meet again some to-morrow, 
They have gone just over the way. 
May our lives be nobler and better 
For this dark, bitter hour of pain. 
Take heart, my dear friend, in the dawning 
We shall meet our loved ones again. 
Inpa O. ANDERSON, Hawthorne. 
July 27, 1915. 
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Words of Sympathy From Abroad 


HE accompanying cablegrams from our allied 

houses in Milan and Buenos Ayres are typical of 

the messages that came from all of our allied houses 
and our friends outside of America. A few of these are 
reproduced below. 


From London: 


‘‘The directors, staff and employees of London House 
send expression of keenest sympathy with Western Elec- 
tric Company and with bereaved relatives in their terri- 
ble loss. (Signed) ‘‘W. E. CO., Ltd., London.’’ 


‘*London employees hasten to express deepest sympathy 
with Hawthorne at terrible Eastland disaster. 
(Signed) ‘‘W. E. Company EMPLOYEES, London.”’ 


‘‘The employees of the Antwerp House extend their 
deepest sympathy to the bereaved relatives of the East- 
land disaster and the Company. 

(Signed) ‘‘ STEIN, London.’’ 


From Paris: 

‘t We are painfully impressed by the terrible catastrophe 
which has befallen our colleagues and friends of the 
Western Electric Company. We send you our condol- 
ences and deepest sympathy. 

(Signed) ‘‘ LE MATERIAL TELEPHONIQUE.’’ 


From Montreal: 
‘‘ Please accept deepest sympathy from us all on this 
terribly sad occasion. (Signed) ‘‘Epwarp F. SIsg.’’ 


From the Representative of Two German Companies: 
. “My dear Mr. Thayer: 

I read with deep regret of the disastrous accident in 
Chicago through which such a great number of your em- 
ployees and their families have perished. Will you there- 
fore permit me to express my profound sympathy also 
in the name of my firm. Respectfully, 

“Dr. KARL GEoRG FRANK.” 
(Representing Siemens & Halske and 
Siemens-Schuckert Werke of Berlin). 


From the Far East: 
‘‘San Francisco, July 25. 
‘* Express our deepest grief and sympathy to the catas- 
trophe of the picnic party of Hawthorne works. 


(Signed) ‘‘S. Kigucui1, M. Matsusutiro, E. Hara.” 
(Employees of the Nippon Electric Company, en route to Japan.) 


‘‘I have read of the Eastland disaster in the newspapers 
and know that the tragedy concerns families of your com- 
pany’s employees in Chicago. I am very sorry and deeply 
sympathize with them in this great calamity. 

‘With heartfelt sympathy, believe me, 

‘Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) ‘‘T. MATSUMOTO.” 
Engineer of the Japanese Government. 


From our Representatives in China: 

‘‘In behalf of our firm we hasten to express our pro- 
found sorrow and deep sympathy in the loss sustained 
by your Company as a result of the appalling disaster in 
Chicago, whereby the lives of so many employees and 
their families have been sacrificed. 

‘‘Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) ‘‘ ARNHOLD, KARBERG AND COMPANY.” 


From Ecuador: 
“You have our sympathy on account of the disaster. 
(Signed) “COMPANIA NACIONALE DE TELEFONOS.” 


From San Salvador: 
“Regret misfortune. 


(Signed) “Ricarpo Posapa,” 
Direct General of Government Telephone and Telegraph Lines. 


From Johannesburg: 
‘*Condict, convey Hawthorne sympathy Johannesburg 
staff and customers in terrible disaster. 
(Signed) ‘‘E. S. KEEFE.” 


From Buenos Ares: 
“Greatly shocked pra gee Deepest sympathy. 
| (Signed) “J. E. PARKER, Gen’l Mgr 
“United River Plate Tel. Co Ltd. 
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Countrywide Expressions of Sympathy 


S soon as word of the disaster flashed over the coun- 

try, messages of condolence began to pour in to all 

of our offices. The accompanying telegram from 
the chairman of the Board of Directors of the Pacific 
States Telephone & Telegraph Company was one of the 
first received, and is typical of all that followed. 

The General Electric Company, Westinghouse Electric 
Company, and Wagner Electric Company early sent mes- 
sages of sympathy. From other companies in the elec- 
trical industry and from corporations all over the United 
States not directly associated with our business came hun- 
dreds of telegrams and letters of condolence, many of 
them offering or extending financial assistance. Lack of 
space alone prevents the reproduction of these letters. In 
every case they were acknowledged by an officer of the 
Company, and where checks were inclosed they were at 
once indorsed over to Mayor Thompson’s relief committee 
in Chicago. 

Many sympathetic telegrams and letters came from old 
employees of the Company in all parts of the country. 

From local electrical and telephone societies and Jovian 
leagues throughout the country came like messages of 
sympathy. The employees of the Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Company of Newton Upper Falls, Mass., were 
at their annual outing on July 24th when news of the 
disaster reached them. They at once dispatched a mes- 
sage of sympathy to the employees at Hawthorne. The 
officers and employees of the Stromberg Carlson Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company and the Automatic Elec- 
tric Company also sent assurances of their sympathy. 
Another message of special interest came from the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association, in 
session at Johnstown, Pa. 
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From the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company. One of 


the First of the Telegrams. 


Letters and telegrams of condolence were received by 
the Hawthorne Club from the following: Boston Western 
Electric Club; Telephone Society of Charlotte, N. C.; 
Telephone Society of Atlanta; Telephone Society of 
Louisville, Ky.; Telephone Society of New Orleans; Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Society of New England, Springfield, 
Mass.; Telephone Society of Nashville, Tenn.; the Jovian 
Order. 

The distributing houses were notified of the extent of 
the disaster by Vice-President Halligan, and the attached 
letter from Dallas is typical of the replies which he re- 
ceived. In several cases the employees passed formal reso- 
lutions of condolence, while at San Francisco a special 
Mass, requested by Mrs. W. S. Berry, was held in old St. 
Mary’s cathedral. It was attended by San Francisco em- 
ployees of all denominations. 

All of our offices in America remained closed on Wed- 
nesday, July 28th, the day designated by the city of Chi- 
cago as the official day of mourning for the Eastland 
victims. 


In Memoriam 


We cannot ease your anguish or your pain, 

Mere words your sacred grief could never gild, 
The voices that you loved—forever stilled, 

Would comfort you,—but ours we know are vain. 
So if with aching hearts we dumbly stand 

In reverent silence :—know the words we lack 

An avalanche of sympathy hold back. 

All we can do is clasp you by the hand. 


And yet we know, that though the hour is dark, 
A light still shines, and through the blinding tears 
Hope sees a star,—and listening love shall hark 
To gentle sounds that come to soothe its fears, 
Calmed by the rustle of the Angels’ wings 
Both death and desolation lose their stings. 

From the Employees of 

The People’s Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago. 
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Words of Sympathy From Abroad 


houses in Milan and Buenos Ayres are typical of 
the messages that came from all of our allied houses 
and our friends outside of America. A few of these are 
reproduced below. 
From London: 

«The directors, staff and employees of London House 
send expression of keenest sympathy with Western Elec- 
tric Company and with bereaved relatives in their terri- 
ble loss. (Signed) ‘‘W. E. CO., Ltd., London.’’ 


‘¢T.ondon employees hasten to express deepest sympathy 
with Hawthorne at terrible Eastland disaster. 
(Signed) ‘‘W. E. COMPANY EMPLOYEES, London.”’ 


“The employees of the Antwerp House extend their 
deepest sympathy to the bereaved relatives of the East- 


land disaster and the Company. 
(Signed) ‘‘Srmin, London.”’ 


T HE accompanying cablegrams from our allied 


From Paris: 
‘We are painfully impressed by the terrible catastrophe 


which has befallen our colleagues and friends of the 
Western Electric Company. We send you our condol- 


ences and deepest sympathy. 
(Signed) ‘‘Le MATERIAL TELEPHONIQUE.”’ 


From Montreal: 
“Please accept deepest sympathy from us all on this 


terribly sad occasion. (Signed) ‘¢Epwarp F. Sise.” 


From the Representative of Two German Companies: 


, “My dear Mr. Thayer: 
I read with deep regret of the disastrous accident in 


Chicago through which such a great number of your em- 
ployees and their families have perished. Will you there- 
fore permit me to express my profound sympathy also 


in the name of my firm. Respectfully, 

“Dr. KARL GEORG FRANK.” 

(Representing Siemens & Halske and 
Siemens-Schuckert Werke of Berlin). 
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From the Far East: 
‘“San Francisco, July 20. 


‘(Express our deepest grief and sympathy to the catas- 
trophe of the picnic party of Hawthorne works. 
(Signed) ‘‘S. Kiaucu1, M. MATSUSHIRO, E. Hara.” 


(Employees of the Nippon Electric Company, en route to Japan.) 


‘I have read of the Eastland disaster in the newspaper 
and know that the tragedy concerns families of your col: 
pany ’s employees in Chicago. I am very sorry and deeply 
sympathize with them in this great calamity. 

‘With heartfelt sympathy, believe me, 


Yours very sincerely, : 
(Signed) ‘‘T. MATSUMOI. 


Engineer of the Japanese Government. 


From our Representatives in China: 

‘In behalf of our firm we hasten 
found sorrow and deep sympathy in 
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their families have been sacrificed. 
‘Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) ‘‘ ARNHOLD, KARBERG AND 
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“You have our sympathy on accoun 
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From San Salvador: 


“Regret misfortune. 
(Signed) 
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From Johannesburg: 
‘‘Condict, convey Hawthorne sympathy 
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From Buenos Aires: 
“Greatly shocked catastrophe. Deepest sympathy. 

(Signed) “J. E. PARKER, Gen’! Mgr» ., 

“United River Plate Tel. Co., ue 
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Countrywide Expressions of Sympathy 


S soon as word of the disaster flashed over the coun- 

try, messages of condolence began to pour in to all 

of our offices. The accompanying telegram from 
the chairman of the Board of Directors of the Pacific 
States Telephone & Telegraph Company was one of the 
first received, and is typical of all that followed. 

The General Electric Company, Westinghouse Electric 
Company, and Wagner Electric Company early sent mes- 
sages of sympathy. From other companies in the elec- 
trical industry and from corporations all over the United 
States not directly associated with our business came hun- 
dreds of telegrams and letters of condolence, many of 
them offering or extending financial assistance. Lack of 
space alone prevents the reproduction of these letters. In 
every case they were acknowledged by an officer of the 
Company, and where checks were inclosed they were at 
once indorsed over to Mayor Thompson’s relief committee 
in Chicago. 

Many sympathetic telegrams and letters came from old 
employees of the Company in all parts of the country. 

From local electrical and telephone societies and Jovian 
leagues throughout the country came like messages of 
sympathy. The employees of the Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Company of Newton Upper Falls, Mass., were 
at their annual outing on July 24th when news of the 
disaster reached them. They at once dispatched a mes- 
sage of sympathy to the employees at Hawthorne. The 
officers and employees of the Stromberg Carlson Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company and the Automatic Elec- 
tric Company also sent assurances of their sympathy. 
Another message of special interest came from the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association, in 
session at Johnstown, Pa. 
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Western Electric Company. 
PACWMIC AVERVE A ERVaAT OTREET, 
DALLAS. July 27, 191°. 
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ve thank y u for your telegram giving as {nform- 
ation of the Loca of Life in the Zeetland disaster, l of 
ue at LDallas, wero, of cource, exceedingly anxious for news of 
personal friends, and your telegren Cerved to allay our foart., 


Our Telephony aeencistes and friends from all 
over Texoe have offered thelr eympathy, end thoee of you who 
era boaring the brant of this terrible oriel cau at locit be 
comforted with the thought that every Jeetorn “lotrio employee 
1a deeply moved, end would gladly bear his share of tko burden, 
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From the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company. One of 


the First of the Telegrams. 


Letters and telegrams of condolence were received by 
the Hawthorne Club from the following: Boston Western 
Electric Club; Telephone Society of Charlotte, N. C.; 
Telephone Society of Atlanta; Telephone Society of 
Louisville, Ky.; Telephone Society of New Orleans; Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Society of New England, Springfield, 
Mass.; Telephone Society of Nashville, Tenn.; the Jovian 
Order. 

The distributing houses were notified of the extent of 
the disaster by Vice-President Halligan, and the attached 
letter from Dallas is typical of the replies which he re- 
ceived. In several cases the employees passed formal reso- 
lutions of condolence, while at San Francisco a special 
Mass, requested by Mrs. W. S. Berry, was held in old St. 
Mary’s cathedral. It was attended by San Francisco em- 
ployees of all denominations. 

All of our offices in America remained closed on Wed- 
nesday, July 28th, the day designated by the city of Chi- 
eago as the official day of mourning for the Eastland 
victims. 


In Memoriam 


We cannot ease your anguish or your pain, 

Mere words your sacred grief could never gild, — 
The voices that you loved—forever stilled, 

Would comfort you,—but ours we know are vain. 
So if with aching hearts we dumbly stand 

In reverent silence :—know the words we lack 

An avalanche of sympathy hold back. 

All we can do is clasp you by the hand. 


And yet we know, that though the hour is dark, 
A light still shines, and through the blinding tears 
Hope sees a star,—and listening love shall hark 
To gentle sounds that come to soothe its fears, 
Calmed by the rustle of the Angels’ wings 
Both death and desolation lose their stings. 

From the Employees of 

The People’s Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago. 
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New York’s Share in the Work 


HE first intimation of the disaster came to F. B. 
Jewett, Assistant Chief Engineer, shortly before 9 
o’clock Saturday morning. The message said sim- 

ply that it was rumored that a number of Western Elec- 
tric people were on the boat. Knowing that the Haw- 
thorne picnic was scheduled for that day, Mr. Jewett and 
the other officials, who quickly joined him in his office, 
were apprehensive of bad news; and their worst fears were 
realized when a few moments later a brief confirmation 
of the over-turning of the boat was received. The earliest 
reports indicated only a few casualties, but as the morn- 
ing wore on, the number was gradually increased. 

Inside of a few minutes after the first news was re- 
ceived, Mr. Jewett had organized an information bureau 
at New York, and arranged for the use of an A. T. & T. 
‘ wire for special telephone and telegraph facilities between 
his office and the A. T. & T. office in Chicago. Later on 
this line was extended from the long distance office in 
Chicago to the dock, so that New York had information 
up-to-the-minute, 

Mr. Jewett took charge of the work at New York, and 
the suite of offices occupied by Mr. Scribner, Chief En- 
gineer; Mr. McQuarrie, Assistant Chief Engineer, and 
Mr. Jewett, were turned over to the force of assistants 
who started tabulating the information as fast as it was 
received. 

Mr. Jewett first telephoned the news to President 
Thayer at his home in New Canaan, Connecticut, and then 
to Vice-President Halligan, who was spending the week- 
end at the summer home of R. H. Gregory, Comptroller, 
in Princeton, Massachusetts. — 

As soon as the extent of the disaster was realized, both 
officials took immediate steps to catch the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited, train for Chicago. 

As soon as the bulletin boards of the New York papers 
began to post early news, calls began to come in from all 
over the metropolitan district, seeking information of 
friends or relatives. A card record was made of every in- 
quiry, and if the information was not at hand, it was se- 
cured from Chicago and the inquirer promptly notified. 

The large number of former New York shop employees 
who had moved to Hawthorne during the past few years 
left behind them a vast circle of friends and relatives; and 
at times there were several telephone lines busy simply 
handling inquiries of this kind. 

Bulletins of information were issued by Mr. Street, and 
posted on the bulletin boards in the New York office, which 
were surrounded by an eager throng of friends and fellow- 
employees. 

The information bureau also issued authorized state- 
ments of the disaster to the New York press, the informa- 
tion secured over the Company’s private wire being in- 
variably later than that received through the usual chan- 
nels through which news is gathered by the papers. 

All of the officials remaining at New York and a large 
number of other employees volunteered for special duty 
in connection with the bureau, which remained open con- 
tinuously day and night until noon on Saturday, July 
3lst. As a matter of fact, there were many more volun- 
teers than the work in hand demanded. 

During the first part of the week the telephone lines 
were quite as busy at night as during the day, and the 


all-night telephone service between New York and Chi- 
cago enabled the bureau at New York to answer these 
inquiries almost as soon as they were received. A force 
of stenographers were on hand for the necessary type- 
writing work. 

This bureau handled the eastern end of the arrange 
ments necessary for the transportation of those bodies that 
were to be buried in the East; and looked after the funeral 
arrangements in many cases and the measures of financial 
relief that were made necessary in each case. 


If you could see the flag, as now it waves 
Above our building, reaching out to sea; 
And now, in half-mast glory looking down 
Upon the Hudson, restful, sparkling, sad; 
If you could see that flag against the sky, 
The half-mast flag that breathes what we would say; 
That seems to silence all the world around; 
Then you would know of how a wondrous rest 

Has stolen o’er 

Our Hawthorne Dead. 

If you could see, as we, from nearby roof, 
The sky that holds its true-blue promise out; 


The soft white clouds that pass as happy souls; 


The way the Hudson seems to droop beneath 

The deep reproach this kinsman-flag throws out; 

Or feel its whisper speak of wearied hearts 

That now at last lie soothed: you, too, would raise 
Your arm, unknowing, in a grave salute,— 

As tribute to 
Our Hawthorne Dead. 
NINA JOY GERBAULET, 
_ CLAIRE K. GERBAULET. 
New York, July 28, 1915. 


Threnody 
July 24, 1915 


Hoarse siren, which so oft to toil didst urge— 

Moan for them! 7 
Ye saddened bells, now sound a solemn dirge— 

Toll for them! 
And Heaven above us, in our grief and pain, 
Send down your dreary rain— 

Weep for them! 

L. HoueHron, Chicago. 
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HE present 
conflict in 
Europe has 

served to demon- 
strate that mod- 
ern military 
methods have un- 
dergone radical 
changes and im- 
provements dur- 
ing the past 
decade. One de- 
partment of mili- 
tary administra- 
tion in particular 
that has received 
a great deal of 
attention and that has 
undergone striking al- 
terations is that which 
involves means of com- 
munication. Railroads, 
motor cars, aeroplanes, 
and airships are indis- 
pensable to the modern 
army for the transpor- 
tation of men and mate- 
rials, just as the tele- 
graph, and above all the 
telephone, are indispen- 
sable for the transmis- 
sion of intelligence. 

It is only recently 
that the telephone was 
introduced into military 
work on an extensive 
scale. The Japanese 
used it for directing ar- 
tillery fire and for com- 
munication with head- 
quarters during the 
Russo-Japanese war. 
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How It Has Revolutionized Military Communication 
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Sakai. O na organization at a 


glance. First of 
all is the Gen- 
TO cuties eral Headquar- 

ters of the army, 
where is loeated 
the directing 
brain and driv- 
ing force of the 
army as a whole. It is 
generally located in 
some centrally situated 
town, which, although 
not within their reach, 
is probably within sound 
of the enemy’s guns. 
At this headquarters are 
installed the command- 
er-in-chief of the army 
and his general staff. 
Thousands of messages 
are received here daily, 
by motor-car, wireless, 
telegraph, or telephone. 
It is one of the duties of 
the general staff to 
handle this mass of ma- 
terial gathered’ by 
Ce others, analyze it, and 
ios : | determine its signifi- 
cance in relation to the 
framing of their plans. 
In certain offices at 


British Soldiers Constructing a Field Telephone Line. Cable Reel on 
Horse’s Back 


Later, in the Balkan wars, the telephone had come into headquarters are large tables spread with maps, upon 
such general favor that it was used extensively by all which, by means of small flags or colored chalk, are re- 


the armies engaged. 


corded every movement of both sides, the position of the 


How an Army Works flags or chalk marks being changed as fast as fresh news 
A brief description of the organization of a modern is received. 
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At the general headquarters are also lo- 
cated the heads of the administrative 
branches and departments of the army, 
which deal with discipline, supplies of all 
sorts, transports, communication, and medi- 
cal service. The commander-in-chief also 
has one or more central posts, called report 
centers, nearer the front, where he can con- 
veniently meet his subordinate commanders 
for consultation. 


The Corps Headquarters 


Some distance nearer the fighting front, 
but also generally in a town out of range 
of the enemy’s guns, are the corps head- 
quarters. Here are stationed the corps 
commanders and their staffs. They keep 
in touch with each other and with the com- 
mander-in-chief by means of special of- 
ficers, called liaison officers, who travel back 
and forth in automobiles. 


Divisional Headquarters 


These are still nearer the firing line, in 
fact are pushed forward as 
far as they can be, and still 
be comparatively safe from 
hostile artillery fire. Al- 
though the country from 
here onward may be filled 
with thousands of troops, 
hardly a soldier will be 
seen. Artillery, cavalry, 
and infantry alike are 
hidden away in villages, 
woods, or folds in the 
ground—one result of the 
all-seeing aeroplane. 
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Brigade Headquarters 


The brigadier and his 
staff are located still far- 
ther forward, well within 
the danger zone, in fact. 
Although he may occupy a 
house, it is more likely that 
his office will be in an un- 
derground dugout. 


Battalion Commanders 
— The Firing Line oii: 
Still farther on, some 
400 or 500 yards from bri- 
gade headquarters, lies the belt of country in which hide 
the supports and the actual firing line. In this will be 
found the battalion commanders. Seamed with dugouts, 
burrows, trenches, and excavations of every kind, this 
area ends in a long, irregular line, fringed with barbed 
wire. 

Beyond, varying in width according to the nature of the 
fighting and of the ground, is neutral territory, the. no- 
man’s land between the hostile forces. 


Former Methods of Communication 
A century ago, intercommunication between the various 
headquarters and commanders, separated often by many 


German Artillery Observer at the Entrance to His Dug- 


From Here He Telephones the Result of Shell Fire 
of His Battery 


Belgian Advance Patrol Keeping in Touch with Headquarters by Means of a 


Field Telephone 


miles, was carried on entirely by 
means of mounted messengers, or for 
shorter distances, by means of flag- 
signalling. The heliograph later re- 
placed the flags. The invention of 
the telegraph offered a much speedier 
method of communication, and al- 
lowed the range of action of a com- 
manding general to be greatly in- 
creased. 


The Telephone 


The telegraph has in turn been 
largely superseded by the telephone, 
which is as far ahead of it as the 
former was over earlier methods. In 
warfare, as in civil life, the possibil- 
ity of transmitting information as 
fast as it is spoken, together with the 
ease with which misunderstandings 
may be cleared up and obscured 
messages may be explained instantly, 
has given the telephone an enormous 
advantage over the comparatively 
slow and laborious telegraph. The 
telephone is instantaneous, personal. 
and accessible to any one without 
previous training in its use. 

Indeed, the old telegraph has almost disappeared from 
military use, the wireless telegraph being used instead. 
wherever it is found impracticable to lay telephone wires. 


Military Uses of the Telephone 

The army telephone has many fields of usefulness. 
Primarily, of course, it is used for transmitting reports 
and orders to and from the firing line and the successive 
headquarters in the rear. It is extremely useful in scout- 
ing, also. The scout, with a telephone and a reel of wire 
on his back, moves forward, unreeling the wire as he goes. 
In this way he is able to report the results of his observa- 
tions at once, without waiting to return to his lines, as 
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A German Artillery Battery Receiving Brigade Commander's Messages by Telephone. 


Range Finder at the Left 


formerly he had to do. Elevated 
points behind the lines, such as towers, 
hills, telegraph poles, or trees, are also 
useful for purposes of observation. 
All these points are readily connected 
by wire with the nearest headquar- 
ters and equipped with telephone ap- 
paratus. Captive balloons, often em- 
ployed for the same purpose, are also 
connected with the ground by tele- 
phone. 

The telephone is also employed for 
transmitting orders to batteries of 
artillery in regard to the firing and 
instructions about direction, range, 
and elevation. Such orders are based 
on reports from the observers in ele- 
vated places, and are transmitted to 
a telephone operator located near the 
battery, who passes them on to the 
battery commander. In this way the 
firing squad can remain entirely 
under cover while serving the cannon. 


A Network of Lines 


The diagram of “How the Army 
Works” might also serve as a diagram 
of the telephone connections existing 
among the various firing lines and headquarters. In every 
headquarters, where many telephone lines converge, regu- 
lar switchboards are installed, served by special operators, 
who make connections as required, and who make possible 
telephonic communication between any two points in the 
war area. Officers’ headquarters are usually supplied with 
telephones, so that any officer may be reached by his su- 
perior at any time of the day or night, and so that he may 
reach any subordinate by similar means. 


A British Artillery Officer in the Field Receiving the 
Artillery Observer's Telephoned Report of the Effect of 


Building a Military Telephone Line 


Military telephones are usually constructed so that they 
may be readily connected to a permanent telegraph line 


without interfering with the operation of 
the latter. Many times, however, there is 
need for a telephone line where there are 
no existing telegraph lines. In such cases 
it is necessary to lay special lines. For 
semi-permanent lines bare wire is usually 
employed. It usually consists of a single 
bronzed wire, and is carried by insulators 
on light poles of bamboo or other wood. 

For all temporary work, including scout- 
ing, insulated wire or cable is used. This 
cable consists of several copper-steel wires, 
insulated by braidings of cotton or by 
vuleanized rubber. It may be laid directly 
on the ground, or, when there is time, 
buried in shallow furrows hastily made by 
a pick, these helping to hide the cable from 
the enemy, and also to protect it against 
breakage by artillery which may pass 
over the ground. The circuit is always 
grounded, the second conductor from the 
telephone set being connected for this pur- 
pose to a so-called earth rod, a long steel 
pin thrust deeply into the 
ground so as to reach the 
damp earth. In rainy 
weather the ground con- 
nection is often sufficiently 
maintained by means of a 
‘steel heelplate on the oper- 
ator’s shoe, connected elec- 
trically with the set. 

The process of laying 
cables and wires and con- 
necting up telephone sets 
is naturally somewhat 
more hasty on the battle- 
field than in a peaceful 
city. Not only must con- 
struction work be done “on 
the run” and sometimes 
under fire, but the equip- 
ment must be exceptionally 
strong and weather-proof 
for military purposes. 

In the present war the 
telephone has been espe- 
cially useful in artillery 
work. Each brigade has a 
telephone set, with which 
the brigade commander 
keeps in touch with the three battery commanders and 
controls the fire of his batteries. When laying wires, 
speed is the first consideration. The cable is carried in a 
special cart, which is hurried over the route selected, pay- 
ing out the cable from the drum on which it is wound. A 
soldier sits near the drum and keeps the cable loose, while 
another, on horseback, rides in the rear, and with a long 
crook pushes the cable into ditches or beneath hedges out 
of sight of the enemy. In turning corners, the cable is 
pegged back to small stakes driven in the ground ; in cross- 
ing roads, the cable is taken up trees on opposite sides 
and carried across under cover of the branches, one 
soldier “lineman” scrambling up each tree. The cable 
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Military Telephone A pparatus—On the Left is a Military Portable Telephone Showing the Talking Apparatus Ready for Use, the Case 
Being Closed; Made by the Western Electric Company. On the Right is a Reel of Insulated Telephone Cable and Its Carrying Reel; 
Made by Our London Allied House 


cart waits ahead until the crossing has been safely 
negotiated, then it gallops on again, the cable dropping 
off behind it like a long snake. Where there are no trees 
at a crossing, the cable is strung over on light poles, which 
are carried for such emergencies. 


Military Telephone Apparatus 

There are many types of portable military telephone 
sets, but though they differ in details, their essential fea- 
tures are all about as follows: 

Each set is enclosed in a leather or water-proof canvas 
case provided with a carrying strap, the internal frame- 
work being of light wood or aluminum. The necessary 
dry cells are carried either in the instrument or in a sep- 
arate case, to which connection is made by means of a plug 
fitting into a jack in the cell case. As the instruments are 
frequently used amid rifle and artillery fire, the earpieces 
and mouthpieces are constructed to shut out external 
noises as much as possible. The instruments are con- 
structed so that they may be used when the case is closed, 
so that if it is raining the apparatus is protected from the 
weather. 
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From His Dugout This French Artillery Observer Telephones to 
the Battery the Effect of Their Fire 


A typical portable set usually contains: A battery of 
dry cells, for supplying the talking current; a battery or 
hand generator, for supplying the signalling current; a 
telephone induction coil; a condenser, which allows the 
set to be used over a telegraph line without interfering 
with the operation of the latter; a combination hand-set, 
comprising a receiver and transmitter; an extra receiver 
which is held to the other ear by a strap. 

Sometimes the set is equipped with four switching keys, 
enabling the operator to talk at will over any one of four 
different lines. Special dry cells are often used for mili- 
tary telephony. These are known as “dormant” cells, 
and their peculiar characteristic is the fact that they are 
completely inert until the interior has been saturated with 
water. Thus they can be safely stored for an indefinite 
length of time, as no deterioration can take place until 
they are actually put into active service. 


Naval Telephones 
Telephone lines on board ships of war are, of course, 
much more permanent in their construction than military 
lines. Naval telephone systems are of two general kinds, 


A Group of Belgian Soldiers of the Field Telephone Divisies. 
Note the Arab in the Group 
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Or 


Telephone Switchboards and Their Soldier-Operators in Division 
Headquarters of the German Army 


which may be called the external system and the internal 
system. The former includes portable or fixed telephones 
which are used in exposed positions and in other positions 
where a special design of protected sets is needed. The 
latter includes telephones fitted in cabins and which are 
connected with the ship exchange switchboard. 

The external system is the one most in use in actual 
warfare. Telephones are installed connecting the bridge, 
the poop-deck, forecastle head, lookout, engine room, ete. 
The instruments used in the external system are usually 
of the portable type, with watertight plug and socket fit- 
ings, and are provided with handles for carrying. The 
telephone in the lookout is a fixed instrument. These 
telephones have special peculiarities of construction that 
render them suitable for use in positions exposed to the 
weather. All the apparatus is enclosed in a cast-iron case, 
which in turn is enclosed in a brass case. There are no 
cords, connections with the line being made by means of 
the plug and socket fittings mentioned before. All ter- 
minals are enclosed. With the exception of the iron carry- 
ing case, all parts are constructed of a special brass which 
will withstand sea air. The case is so constructed that it 


Receiving Orders from Headquarters at a Field Telephone Station 
of the British Army 


ean be revolved, thus enabling the speaker to watch any 
particular object while giving or receiving instructions. 
Another point of difference between these sets and the 
portable military sets is the fact that bells instead of 
buzzers are used for signalling, as it has been found that 
in foggy weather the sound of the telephone buzzer is 
likely to be confused with the sound of the ship’s foghorn. 

The engine-room sets are mounted in booths, with large 
calling bells outside, the booths being constructed so as 
to be independent of the vibration of the engine-room floor. 

All naval telephones are usually constructed so as to 
have special loud-speaking qualities. ) 

The telephone has been adopted for military and naval 
use only within comparatively recent years, and its ad- 
vocates have had to combat a tremendous prejudice 
against its use for such purposes and in favor of the tele- 
graph. It has, however, made such wonderful progress 
in the past few years that an army or navy to-day without 
its equipment of telephones would be as demoralized as 
would a modern city suddenly deprived of its telephone 
exchanges. 
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Military Telephone Apparatus—At the Left is Shown the “Lister” Telephone Set, Made by Our Canadian Allied House. Next is a Tele- 


phone Line Insulator, Easily Attachable to Trees or Posts (London House). 
At the Extreme Right is Shown a Ground Rod for Military Use 


of the Light Poles for Erecting Temporary Lines (London House). 


To the Right of This is Shown the Top and Bottom of One 


(London House) 
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Los Angeles New Building 


Rapid Growth of Our Southern California House 


N April of this year 
the Los Angeles dis- 
tributing organiza- 

tion moved into its new 
home at Eighth and 
Santee Streets — the 
third move necessary in 
ten years to meet the 
needs of its rapidly ex- 
panding business. 

The Los Angeles 
house was started in No- 
vember, 1906, under the 
management of Richard 
Spencer and E. M. 
Scribner, the nucleus of 
the business being se- 
cured by the Company's 
buying out the electrical 
department of the Ma- 
chinery & Electrical 
Company of Los An- 
geles. The first location 
of the house was at 334 
South Main Street, a 
small store about twen- 
ty-five by one hundred 
feet. In four months i 
the business had grown to such an extent that the organ- 
ization moved into a one-story and basement brick build- 
ing at 117-119 East Seventh Street. In 1909 the expan- 
sion of business necessitated the addition of another story 
to the building. 

The present move of the Los Angeles Western Electric 
organization was on a much more ambitious scale. The 
latest location is a brand new six-story and basement build- 
ing of brick, stone, and concrete, thoroughly up-to-date 
in its construction, with a total floor area of nearly 88,000 
square feet. 

The territory served by the house comprises that por- 
tion of Southern California south of Bakersfield, all of 


New Building of the Los Angeles House 


Arizona, and Nevada 
south ‘of Goldfield. This 
is an immense area, 
193,000 square miles, 
but it is as yet not thick- 
ly settled, the total pop- 
ulation aggregating less 
than one million. The 
rapid growth of the 
southern part of the 
State indicates that the 
future possibilities for 
business are tremendous. 
Southern California to- 
day produces about one- 
eighth of the world’s pe- 
troleum products, more 
than one-half of this 
country’s citrus fruits, 
and is rich in many 
other mineral fields and 
agricultural products. 
The chief business done 
by the house is with con- 
tractors and central sta- 
tions. The numbers and 
variety of possible elec- 
trical buyers is some- 
what restricted by the lack of manufacturing enterprises 
in the State. | 

The house conducts a branch store-room, reporting 
to San Francisco, for the purpose of serving the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Company in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The city of Los Angeles has one telephone for every 
four inhabitants, and is one of the fastest growing cities 
in the United States. During the ten years of the Los 
Angeles house’s existence, the population of the city has 
increased from 135,000 to 509,000, and shows no signs of 
ceasing to grow. More suburban electric cars leave the 
city daily than in the combined cities of Cleveland. 
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Chicago and Detroit. 

T. E. Burger, 
manager at Los An- 
geles, started with 
the house two 
months after its in- 
ception, having 
gained his previous 
electrical experience 
as a manufacturer 
of dry batteries in 
that city. 

W. F. Gibbs, the 
credit manager, was 
connected with the 
Machinery & Elec- 
trical Company pre- 
vious to the founding of the Los Angeles house, and joined 
the Western Electric organization when we absorbed the 
former company’s electrical business. Mr. Gibbs has an en- 
viable record in keeping down losses due to bad accounts. 

Mr. Spring, the assistant sales manager, joined the or- 
ganization six years ago, immediately after his graduation 
from college. His athletic training has enabled the sales 
department to break all previous records for the standing 


The Los Angeles Organisation 


high jump for vol- 
ume, and the run- 
ning broad smile. 

O. S. Lair, the 
stores manager, 
came to the West- 
ern from the Mis- 
souri & Kansas Tel. 
& Tel. Company in 
August, 1900. Be- 
ginning in the 
drafting depart- 
ment at Chicago, he 
was later trans- 
ferred to the switch- 
board installation 
and telephone sales 
departments successively. In August, 1904, he joined the 
telephone sales department at San Francisco, going to 
Atlanta a year later as chief storekeeper. He was ap- 
pointed stores manager at Atlanta in January, 1912. Two 
years later, ill health compelled him to take a year’s leave 
of absence, from which he has just returned to active 
service. He was appointed stores manager at Los An- 
geles on July 20, 1915. 


The News Advertising Contest 


HEN you read the Company’s advertisements as 
they appear every month in the News and in 
many other magazines, do you ever say to your- 

self, “I could write a better advertisement than that.” If 
you have ever thought so, here is a chance to try your 
hand at one of the most difficult and fascinating profes- 
sions. The News announces a series of advertising con- 
tests, open to employees of the Western Electric Company. 
Each contest will offer prizes for the best advertisements 
for one of the various electrical devices made or sold by 
the Western Electrice Company. 


Contest No. 1—Inter-Phones 
First Prize 
A No. 15 (Hand Set) Interphone Outfit Complete 
Or 
Choice of: A Western Electric Warming Pad; a West- 


ern Electric-American Beauty Electric Iron; a No. 3 
Western Electric Silk Shade Portable Lamp (large size). 


Second Prize (Two Awarded) 


A No. 14 (Wall Box) Interphone Outfit Complete 
Or 
Choice of: A Western Electric Curling Iron Heater ; 
a Riteheat Electric Iron; a Western Electric-American 
Beauty Toaster; a No. 2 Western Electric Silk Shade 
Portable Lamp. 


The contest that opens this month is for advertisements 
for Western Electric Inter-phones. You have read the 
advertisements of this wonderful little step saver, and 
from the Untechnical Talks about the telephone have 
learned how it works. Now set your wits to work and 
think up an advertisement suitable for insertion in one of 


the popular magazines; such as, McClure’s, Everybody’s, 
Collter’s, ete. 

It is not necessary to possess any artistic skill in order 
to design a successful advertisement. A rough sketch or 
diagram of any picture you may wish to employ will 
serve the purpose of illustration. The basis of award 
will be, first, the idea, and second, the excellence of its 
presentation. 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


1. All employees of the Western Electric Company and 
its allied companies are eligible to compete except mem- 
bers of the advertising department at New York. 


2. The complete wording for the advertisement must 
be submitted. This is to be accompanied by a sketch or 
diagram showing how the wording is to be arranged, and 
also indicating any pictures that are to be incorporated 
in the advertisement. In judging entries, no account will be 
taken of the degree of artistic skill displayed in the prep- 
aration of sketches. 

3. The ideas embodied in the advertisements submit- 
ted must be new. No entry will be considered that is 
merely a re-arrangement or re-wording of an Inter-phone 
advertisement already published. 

4. Every entry must be accompanied by a slip of paper 
bearing the employee’s name, department, and house. 

5. A contestant may submit more than one advertise- 
ment. 

6. The contest closes Monday, October 11th. En- 
tries, to be considered, must reach New York on or before 
that date. Send your entry, by interhouse mail, to AD- 
VERTISING CONTEST, WESTERN ELECTRIC News, NEw YORK 
Mar. The prize-winning ideas will be published in the 
November issue of the News. 
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Fig. 1—Planning Board Used in the Automatic Screw Machine Department 


“Nosing Around” at Hawthorne 
(II) Planning Boards and the Tool Room System of Scheduling Work 


F it is true that all the 
world loves a_ lover, 
you might infer by an- 

alogy that all the world 
chases a “chaser” — and 
your inference would not 
be far wrong. At least it 
was so in the old days be- 
fore the planning board, 
when the “chaser” went 
forth in the Shops like a 
roaring lion, seeking whom 
he might devour. The 
planning board is an adap- 


tation by one of our people | 


of a system he discovered 
while on an_ inspection 
trip, and if you will only 
give us time we'll tell you 
all about it. 


But perhaps you do not 
even know what a “chaser” 
is. Some people are just 
that lucky. Of course you 
might ask any of the shop 
foremen and get a very 
fervid, though somewhat 
prejudiced description, but 
if you are a lady he would 
have to omit so many of 
his most expressive adjec- 
tives that the resultant im- 
pression would be rather 
incomplete. So perhaps a 
less personal picture would 
be more helpful. 


Under the old system 
when a certain number of 
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Fig. 2—Tool Analysis Card, Showing Operations Necessary in 
Making a Tap Fixture, and Estimated Time for Each 
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Fig. 3—Card Used for Scheduling Work in Tool Room 


jacks, for instance, were 
scheduled for manufacture 
the output department as- 
signed to several of its men 
the task of “chasing” the 
job through the shops to 
see that it was completed 
when required. These men 
had to make sure that each 
department performed its 
operation on a given piece- 
part by a certain time; 
they had to get the parts 
inspected, see that they 
were delivered to the next 
department and that it 
started work promptly, 
and so on until the appar- 
atus was completed. 


Now, while the “chasers” 
were charged with the 
duty of forcing the work 
through the Shops, they 
had no authority over the 
foremen, who arranged 
their work in accordance 
with what they considered 
its relative importance. To 
avoid a possible ‘fall- 
down” each output man 
tried to get his work 
through the Shops as soon 
as possible by trying to 
convince the foremen that 
the Company’s reputation, 
their own hopes of salva- 
tion, and next winter's 
prices on eggs depended 
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upon that job taking precedence over everything else. 
As a result the most skillful “toreador” got the best 
service and an unimportant job often made the more 
important ones take a back seat. It depended largely on 
the ability of the Mexican athlete doing the “chasing.” 


The obvious objections to this procedure are numerous 
enough. Besides these, the Shops were fulfilling a func- 
tion which by rights belonged to the output branch. The 
department which knows just. when a job must be com- 
pleted, and which, moreover, is responsible for its comple- 
tion in the required time, certainly should be given the 
say regarding what order the jobs shall be taken up by 
the Shops. Such scheduling is an output function—not 
a manufacturing function. It makes no difference to the 
foreman which job he does first, just so his machines keep 
busy, but it may make an enormous difference in life’s 
little irritations for the output department. 


So the “planning board” system is being installed 
wherever it is practicable. With any standard piece part 
it 18 a comparatively simple matter to compile a lay-out 
card showing the sequence of operations and the time nec- 
essary for each; also the time needed to prepare any ma- 
chine for its particular operation. 


With a file of such cards and a list of the machines, 
almost any one having a lead pencil, a pad of paper and a 
few ounces of common sense could lay out the work in a 
department and be able to tell just when he could work 
that job in for you on Machine No. 7. And if he had made 
out a diagram showing the machines at the left and the 
davs of the month at the top and had set opposite each ma- 
chine the work scheduled for it on each date he could tell 
at a glance just what work ‘would have to be displaced if 
you could prove that your job was too urgent to wait until 
half-past three next week. 


That is essentially what is done by the planning board 
section of the output department. A schedule or other 
order comes in calling for, say, 50,000 of a certain piece- 
part. This piece requires a swaging operation and two 
punch-press operations, one on a 20 Bliss Press and the 
second on a 69 Bliss. 


The lay-out cards say that a machine can swage 18,000 
of these parts in a nine-hour day, so if you divide the num- 
ber of parts to be swaged (50,000) by the number that can 
be done in a day (18,000) you find, if you studied the 
same arithmetic we did, that the swaging will require two 
days and seven hours. A No. 20 Bliss will turn out 22,500 
parts a day and will therefore take two days and two hours 
to finish its work. The 69’s are good for 9,000 parts a day 
on their operation, so a No. 69 will have to peg away for 
five days and five hours. 


A printed tag, perforated to hang on a nail, is filled in 
for each operation. This tag shows the piece-part number, 
the total number of parts to be made, the type of machine 
required for the operation, its capacity per day, the time 
required to finish the work and certain other information. 


These tags are used on the planning board, which is a 
large blackboard, at the left of which all the machines in 
the department are listed in a column. Fig. 1 shows a 
planning board used in the automatic screw machine de- 
partment. Opposite each machine designation a horizon- 
tal line extends across the board. Along the top of the 
board are placed removable numbers corresponding to the 


days of the month. Under each date is a row of nails, 
each on one of the horizontal lines, so that opposite each 
machine there are nails for all the days of the month. 


Now you see the scheme, don’t you? All the man at the 
planning board has to do is to take his tag for any opera- 
tion and hang it up on one of the nails opposite a machine 
of the type required for the operation. 


Unoceupied nails show there is no work scheduled for 
the corresponding dates, so that a glance over the board 
shows when a machine is available. That run of five days 
and five hours on the 69 Bliss, for example, would be 
scheduled on the punch press department board as follows: 


Let’s start it on the 6th of the month. On the nail 
under 6 and to the right of Machine No. 45 (which the 
lettering on the punch press board shows to be a No. 69 
Bliss double action press) we hang our tag, with its in- 
formation regarding the type of machine to be used, time 
required to finish the run, ete. Since the job is to run 
five full days we place washers on the nails under 7, 8, 
9 and 10, indicating that the work outlined on the tag 
begins on the 6th and extends through to the 11th of the 
month. On the nail under 11 we put a tag similar to the 
first except that extending diagonally across it is a row 
of short parallel lines. This indicates that all the work 
to be done on the part in this department should be com- 
pleted on the 11th, ready for delivery to its next destina- 
tion. Under the “finished? tag we place a small white tag, 
on which we write “5 hours” to show the length of time 
this job still has to run on the 11th. (A blank white tag 
placed over any ticket indicates a filled schedule for the 
day.) Here on this nail at the bottom of the board we 
put a duplicate of the “finished” ticket of this and all 
other jobs to be completed on the 11th to show the truck- 
ing department what work is before them for delivery. 
The delivery is scheduled under the 12th, the day after 
the finishing date. When the work has been delivered the 
man in charge of the trucking takes the ticket off of this 
hook, puts a punch mark through it and hangs it on a 
nail in the lowest row, marked “Porter Out.” The date 
under which it hangs shows the date of delivery. 


The shop section bosses know from the board what work 
is lined up for their machines. They mark the tags with 
an “S” when they start a job and an “F” when they finish 
it. Everybody concerned can look at the board and see 
the exact status of every job. Nothing could be more 
simple, as the mill foreman said when a visitor stuck his 
hand in the buzz saw to see if it was really turning. 


A modification of this system was recently developed to 
meet conditions in the tool manufacturing department. 
The work here consists of very high-grade machinist work, 
a large part of which is on new tools for new or changed 
apparatus. The character of the work, of course, makes 
it impossible to tell from a lay-out card just how much 
time each job will require. So here a group of experienced 
tool makers act as a human card index. They compose the 
“tool planning division.” When a tool order comes in they 
take the working drawings and map out the entire job, 
writing out the operations in their proper sequence, with 
an estimate of the number of hours required for each. 
(See Fig. 2.) The tool room is divided into sections— 
milling section, lathe section, hardening section, ete.—and 
the tool planners indicate by a section number which group 
is to perform each operation. 
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This information, as you see, is about what the card in- 
dex gives for standard parts. From this information the 
scheduling division lays out the work of the department. 
But instead of scheduling the work to individual machines 
they assign it to the various sections. The section foremen 
then distribute the jobs to the men best able to handle 
each. There are two reasons for this: One is that only 
the foremen know what sort of work each man does best. 
The second is that in so large a department a centrally 
located board would be too far away for reference by the 
group foremen and a series of localized boards for each 
group would, of course, be equally inaccessible to the 
scheduling division. 


In place of a planning board a card system is used. 
(See Fig. 3.) A separate card for each working day con- 
tains that day’s schedule for section 1, and a similar set 
of cards lists each of the other sections. The daily card 
for any section has noted upon it the man-hours available 
in that section on that date. (If you have 10 men work- 
ing for nine hours a day you have 90 man-hours’ work 
available. ) 


Now with that 90 man-hours you schedule like this: 
Order 16289-E requires 20 man-hours; 12174-T, 8 man- 
hours—total, 28; 3855-B, 12 man-hours—total 40; and so 
on until you have assigned 90 man-hours’ work to your 
group. A glance through the cards corresponds to an in- 
spection of the planning board in showing the status of 
any job and the possibilities of putting in other work at 
any time. 


Daily reports from the section foremen indicate whether 
they are meeting the schedule on every job. If they fall 
behind on any, it is re-scheduled and the cause of the fail- 
ure is investigated so that the planning department can 
determine where their time estimate has been at fault. 
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That is the main outline of the system. A good many 
details have been omitted so that you could look in and 
be able to see what makes the wheels go ’round, which is 
probably all you want to know anyway. Besides, even in 
the best-regulated correspondence schools, you have to 
work out a lot of details for yourself. Nothing happens to 
the mail-taught chauffeur when he pulls the wrong lever 
on a lesson sheet. But when he gets his first Job, and steps 
on the accelerator while feeling for the clutch pedal, that 
telegraph pole jumps for him before he can write a letter 
to the school asking what to do next. 


So the details can take care of themselves. If you have 
been able to follow the main principle you can easily see 
the advantage of the system to the output department, 
which can now contro] manufacturing dates in accordance 
with the delivery dates it is compelled to meet. The ad- 
vantages to the foremen are also clear. He is relieved of 
the annoyance of the “chasing” system and the necessity 
of arranging and re-arranging his work to comply with 
real or fancied urgencies impressed upon him by the 
ubiquitous “chaser.” 


But the greatest benefits of the system come to the work- 
man. Formerly the output department, having no direct 
control of manufacturing dates, played safe by crowding 
the work through as rapidly as possible. Consequently, 
the shop departments were often swamped with work for 
awhile and then suddenly left as empty as a hermit after 
a two weeks’ fast. New men would have to be put on to 
take care of the rush and later when the slump came 
somebody was just naturally bound to get a rest—and that 
was even less pleasant than the preceding top-speed work. 


And now, if you will excuse us, we’ll get back on the job 
so as to be ready to quit when the whistle blows. 


— 


Former London Employee a Military Telephone Operator 


IGNALLER Bert McCartney, whose photograph “in 
action” accompanies this article, was formerly an em- 
ployee at our London allied house. He enlisted 

shortly after the outbreak of the war, and is at present 
on the telephone staff of the 21st Battalion, 8th London 
Brigade, 2nd London Division of the Expeditionary Force 
in France. A recent letter from Mr. McCartney, written 
“somewhere in France,” indicates that he and his com- 
rades are in the best of spirits. He writes: 

“Excuse writing and paper, but as I am at a rest camp 
I may not have the chance of writing again. There are 
quite a crowd of Western Electric fellows here, and I as- 
sure you we are having quite a hot and merry time. We 
have no trouble with the language, as Beckhards [another 
former London employee] is almost a professional. I am 
trying to get a photo of all the Western Electric fellows 
together. If I can, I will send you one. We have all had 
our hair parted (or our hair has parted from us) as you 
will see by the picture. Our telephones are doing great 
work. Nearly all the Western Electric fellows are on the 
Telephone Staff.” 


Bert McCartney 
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F. C. Willis 
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ERE are two engineers from the same group in the 
physical laboratory at New York who left about 
the same time to enlist for the European war. 
F. C. Willis, the man on the motorcycle, is a dispatch 
rider in the British Army, and according to the news re- 
ceived by friends in the department, is probably at the 
front at this time. The other is H. P. Boswau, who is a 
member of a German wireless squad, and who was ordered 
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H. P. Boswau 


York Engineers at the Front 


to the North Poland field early in February. The two 
men have been keeping track of each other through mu- 
tual friends in the department. Willis writes that he 
hopes to meet Boswau shortly. Boswau recently wrote as 
follows: 


“T am glad to hear that Willis has also decided to bear 
arms for his country; I honor his spirit.” 


T3- 


Paris House Employees Honored for Bravery 


LETTER from 

J. S. Wright, 

assistant man- 
ager at Antwerp, who 
is now in Paris, an- 
nounces that L. De- 
vaux, who, before the 
war was apparatus en- 
gineer of our allied 
house in Paris, has 
been awarded the 
French Croiz de 
— «Guerre for bravery. 
sew The Croix de Guerre 
“or “war cross” is a 
decoration instituted 
about three months 
ago, and is awarded to 
officers and privates who are mentioned in the “Order of 
the Day.” A translation of the citation follows: 

WAR CROSS. 


It is mentioned in the order of the day of the 74th Brigade, the 
5th of April, 1915: 


L. Devaux 


L. DEVAUX, Telegraph Operator of the 12th Company of the 8th 
Genie Regiment. 


He has not ceased to give proofs during the three months that he 
has been connected with the 74th Brigade of the greatest devotion 
and courage, re-establishing many times in the intense fire of in- 
fantry and artillery the cut telegraph lines. Thanks to his initiative, 
he has completed and assured in the most remarkable manner all 
telegraphic connections of the Brigade. 


Another former employee of the Paris house, Lieuten- 
ant F. M. Trives has received the formal thanks of his 
Colonei for gallantry during a recent four-days’ engage- 
ment. A translation of the Order of the Regiment, in 
which Lieutenant Trives is mentioned, follows: 


[EXTRACT ] 


In accordance with order No. 60 and at the proposal of the Squad- 
ron Chief commanding the first group, temporarily separated from 
the two others during the engagements of April 26th-May 6th the 
Colonel hereby congratulates those officers, grades, and gunners of 
the first group whose names follow: ... TRIVES, Francis Marius: 
During the days from April 27th to 30th, organized the telephone 
communications under a hail of bullets and a violent fire of the 
enemy’s artillery, and by his skill and decision assured the efficacy of 
his battery’s fire. [Signed] LE BRETON, 

Colonel Commanding A.D. 18. 

May 8, 1915. 


GOSSIP “GATHERED BY THE DISTRIBUTING. ‘HOUSE CORRESPONDENTS 
Pittsburgh 
W. A. Wayman, Correspondent 


The Pittsburgh Telephone Society held its annual pic- 
enic June 12th, and the Western Electric crowd was out in 


force. In the sports, Remley won two firsts in swimming 
events and Brednick the 100-yard dash for boys. Our 
ball team lost, and the relay team also ran. At that, we 
had a good time while they lasted. Audet distanced all 
competitors in the “Hesitation” with the “Purple Girl.” 
It was a big success. 


It’s strange how the salesmen evade setting a date for 
the annual baseball game between the stores and sales de- 
partments. Here’s one time when even their perennial 

` optimism fails. 


In the July News Atlanta’s stenographie depart- 
ment showed a sample of the examination paper that must 
be filled out whenever one of them desires an eraser, a 
piece of cheesecloth, and the like. Now comes B. H., who 
wishes to know whether the Atlanta stenographer who took 
the examination for a duster got it, and wants a copy of 
the answers. 


Following the New Kensington Central Office fire, we 
had a service clerk on the job all night. C. Johnson, tele- 
phone apparatus selector, was told that he might be called 
upon to help get out material. 

About 2:00 A. M. Charlie’s bell rang. 

“That you, Charlie? Well, we won’t need you to- 
night.” 

The News is a family paper, and cannot print the rest. 


The contractors have finally completed the concrete 
pavement in our yard and we now have a yard that will be 
hard to beat.* The new pavement greatly facilitates the 
handling of material. The picture shows only about one- 
third of the yard, surroundings making it impossible to 
get any more into the picture. 

* Zero in outdoor sports: beating a concrete yard.—Eb. 


San Francisco 
C. L. Huyck, Correspondent 

As related in the June News, certain varsity raw ma- 
terial is poured into the Hawthorne hopper, shaped, 
ground, polished, and automatically scattered among the 
houses for further improvements. In San Francisco— 
that is to say, in Leggett-by-the-Sea—these last rites are 
always performed by Bill Neelands, veteran hiker, road- 
agent, and salesman, in his spare moments. He recently 
piloted Messrs. Treat, Calloway, Denny, Frasch, Hopkins, 
Johnson and Frear, most of whom are pedigreed in the 
June number, over his beloved Marin hills. About 100 
miles (they say) were covered that day, for the Neelands 
1883 Model has no brakes and takes all hills “on the high.” 


Returning vacationists are sporting complexions which 
surpass our Exposition color schemes. Guide books say 
that the Court of Flowers is “richly decorated with Indian 
brown and Pompeian red,” and many of our lovers of 
beauty have made sincere efforts to imitate it. 


Local Stock Oracle: “You see, my boy, this is the dope 
—these guys in New York are not like us.” 


Student (Meekly): “Brainy, eh?” W. H. J. 


Kansas City 
C. L. Wells, Correspondent 
A NOVEL TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 
Mr. Stout, district commercial manager of the South- 
western Telephone & Telegraph Company, sends us the 


accompanying photograph of a telephone repair station 
that is, to say the least, unusual. It is a typical country 


blacksmith shop near Everton, Arkansas. There is an 
exceptionally well developed telephone service among the 
rural districts in the vicinity of Everton, and as most of 
the owners are farmers who bring their horses to this 
shop for shoeing, the proprietor, J. S. Anderson, has 
taken advantage of the chance to add to his business by 
acting as a “telephone doctor” on the side. 


Part of Pittsburgh’s New Cable Yard 


An Unusual Combination 
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St. Louis 
F. W. Cherry, Correspondent 

A tennis tournament has been arranged among the em- 
ployees of the Western Electric Company, the Southwest- 
ern Telephone and Telegraph Company, the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone System, and the A. T. & T. Company. 

We are represented by five entrants, who thus far have 
been successful in winning their matches in the prelim- 


Some St. Louis Enthusiasts 


inary rounds of the singles. In the pairings of the 
doubles, our teams were unfortunate enough to be matched 
against each other, but we have succeeded in reaching the 
semi-finals of the doubles, which is as far as the tourna- 
ment has progressed to date. 

Five handsome silver and bronze cups have been do- 
nated as prizes, as follows: The Pettingill Trophy (sin- 
gles; to be won twice). Donated by H. J. Pettingill, 
president Southwestern Bell Telephone System. Singles 
Championship Cup. Donated by G. E. Cullinan, manager 
Western Electric Company, St. Louis. Doubles Cham- 
pionship (2 cups). Donated by W. J. Hiss, manager 
Southwestern T. & T. Co. Singles Consolation Cup. Do- 
nated by G. Calhoun, A. T. & T. Co. 

The picture shows one of our teams winning its way to 
the semi-finals. 


On the occasion of a recent visit from Messrs. Drury and 
Uhrig they offered a few criticisms of the appearance of 
the St. Louis house. We now rejoice to inform them that 
the following extensive improvements have been made: 

1. One wall washed. 

2. One Ceiling Painted. 

3. One Front Door Changed. 
4. New Signs. 

Now if we could only keep the desks clean we’d bat 
1,000. ANON. 


Of course, we don’t like to talk about ourselves, but the 
St. Louis house has “some” collection of athletes—not 
“Mexican Athletes” either. Our baseball team heads the 
list in the Bell Telephone League. The schedule has been 
somewhat retarded by continual rains since the opening 
of the season on May 30th, but three of the scheduled 
games have been played, our team winning all of them. 
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LEAGUE STANDING 


Team Games Won Lost % 
Western Electric Company.......... 3 3 0 1000 
Accounting, Com’! & Eng. Depts..... 3 2 1 .666 
Pian’ DGpartweent. riseire os 4S woes 3 1 3 .333 
Az Tk, E o EPIO cing eben eases 3 0 3 .000 

Cleveland $ 
E. W. Shepherd, Correspondent E” 
SPECIAL SERVICE. ye # i 


Recently our old friend George—Don’t you know him? 
He is seldom known as George N. Siess. Well, anyway, 
George was asked for a rush quotation on telephone ap- 
paratus. He hurried to the office, obtained the figures 
late in the afternoon and sent the quotation off by special 
delivery. About 11 o’clock that night the customer was 
hauled out of bed to sign for the quotation, and he ad- 
mitted the next morning that the figures were in his hands 
soon enough. i 


Cincinnati 
L. W. Depue, Correspondent 

In substituting the word “warehouse” for “workhouse” 
in the. article published in the June issue of the News, 
some one spoiled what we thought to be a perfectly good 
story. Whoever it was, editor, compositor, or printer’s - 
devil, probably thought the words were synonymous, but 
a term of one or two years, as he richly deserves, in both 
institutions, would probably teach him to be more dis- 
criminating. 

Well, well, well! We all make mistakes, don’t we? F’rinstance, 
you went and wrote “composer” when you meant “compositor,” 


didn’t you? Never mind. We fixed it for you, and nobody will 
ever know.—Eb. 


HOW LONG THE WEEKS ARE GROWING! 


One of our agents wrote for a price on storage battery 
plant to operate 189 hours a week. 


The accompanying is a photograph of the stereopticon 
made by E. O. Leighley, of the Chesapeake and Ohio Tele- 
phone Company, with which student lectures are given. 
You will notice that the body of the stereopticon is made 
of one of the Western Electric Company’s packing boxes. 
This is indicative of the general usefulness of Western 
Electric products, even our packing boxes being good for 
something after they have served their purpose of ship 
ment. . 
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The Jobs They Would Like 


New York 
R. E. Webster, Correspondent 


The clerical and the service divisions of the stores de- 
partment played their first annual championship base- 
ball game July 10th. The comptometer operator, who 
was recording the runs, was overcome by his exertions. 
With the service people early getting a lead of eleven runs 
to the clericals’ one, the latter gritted their teeth and went 
to work. 

The ninth inning saw the teams tied, 13-13—an unlucky 
number for the clerical people, who usually know how to 
handle figures. They didn’t this time, for in the tenth 
inning, the service people batted in two more runs, win- 
ning by 15-13. 

A feature of the game was the efficient work of Umpire 
‘““You’re-out-you’re-out—I-mean-you’re-safe” W. E. Rice. 

A. C. H. 


On July 10th our baseball team was defeated for the 
first time this season, taking the short end of a 10-8 game 
with the Hunt’s Point Athletic Club. Our team has had 
a truly remarkable record this year, winning eight out of 
nine games played so far, a percentage of .880. 


SUMMARY OF GAMES PLAYED. 


Team Date Won by 
Hudson A. A...........0000. April 24 W. E. Co.—14-3 
Electric Bond and Share Co...May 8 W. E. Co.—19-1 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co...... May 15 W. E. Co.— 9-4 
Western Union Telegraph Co..May 29 W. E. Co.— 7-2 
Brown Printing Co.......... June 5 W. E. Co.—1 5—0 
Colliers Weekly.............. June 12 W. E. Co.— 9-0 
Riker Hegeman Co........... Tune 19 W. E. Co.—11-1 
Brown Durrell Co............ luly 3 W. E. Co.— 6-1 
Hunt’s Point A. A........... July 10 H.P.A.A.—10-8 


Everybody at New York was sin- 
cerely sorry to hear of C. C. Kelly’s 
transfer to Hawthorne. We rather 
looked upon him as a fixture here. 
Mr. Kelly’s service dates back to 
May, 1900, shortly after the com- 
pletion of the New York factory as 
it now stands, when he entered the 
factory service department. He 
has served his entire period with 
the Company continuously from 
the above date in this department, 
being shifted from place to place 


C. C. Kelly 


and trained in all the various classes of work required 


from this department. In 1913, upon the transfer of man- 
ufacturing to Hawthorne, Mr. Kelly had risen to a point 
whereby the transfer of his superior gave him the promo- 
tion to Head of the Factory Service Division, a position 
which he had held from that time to the time of his trans- 
fer to Hawthorne in June, 1915. W. B.S. 


The following tribute is hereby offered to Mr. Kelly as 
a going-away gift: 
KELLYWATHA 
[Apologies to Mr. Longfellow] 


Thus departed C. C. Kelly, 
C. C. Kelly, the much honored; 
In the glory of the Western 
In the hearts of all New Yorkers. 
To the regions of the fact’ry 
Of the factory at Hawthorne, 
To the factory of cables, 
To the factory of Chau-phones, 
To the place of much endeavors! 
—D. E. 


Chicago 
H. L. Grant, Correspondent 
PROSPERITY 
Welcome, little stranger, Gee! we’re glad to see you back, 
It seems like years ago you went away, 
We know our lack of faith in things caused you to hit the 
track, 
But now you’re here we’re glad you’re going to stay. 


You know we didn’t think that we would miss you like we 
did— 
We felt that things were so secure and all, 
That when the boat got wobbly, and started in to skid, 
Not one of us was ready for the fall. 


But since you have returned and once again are in your 
place 
The things that looked so blue now show up bright, 
And what was once a frown is now a smile on every face, 
You beat the world at making bogies right. 
W. M. G. 


We protest against the present unscientific coding of 
our subscriber sets. Can’t somebody get Bert Hawkins 
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MORE RAINY: 
“AND COLO DAYS. 


YOUNG-CHIGAWO. “ 


It Works! . 15 Days Ahead of the Season! 


MR. SUBURBS BEATS OUT A BACKWARD SEASON 


to add to our efficiency and make these code numbers 
mean something? For instance: 


1317 RFD: Farmer Line Set. 
1317 BVD: Portable Summer Resort Telephone. 
1317 CQD: Special Police Call Set. 
1317 SOS: Fire Alarm Signal Set. 
1327 PHD: College Inter-phone Wall Set. 
1327 MD Same for Hospitals. 
R. F. Y. 
Deer Mr. Editor: 
Plese give us a fue more of your Editor's Notes. They 


briten up manny a dull contrib. What we want is pep. 
Yours truly, 
Otto, the office boy. 
P. S—tThe above letter really wasn’t turned in by the 
office boy. In fact, we have no office boy named Otto. 
Chicago, however, wants to keep in step with the nature 
fakers from the other houses. M. S. G. 


The dust is on my phonograph, 
I’ve dressed myself in black. 
The funniest clown couldn’t make me laugh— 
Vacation season sure is sad; 
No work to do—I feel SO bad— 
Perhaps you think I won’t be glad, 
The day the Boss gets back! 
—L. H. 


In July the gencral merchandise department sang 
the praises of Hawthorne service. If thts be so then: 

George Porter poses as September Morn and Ketcham 
wears his opera hat to work. Dick Street talks in slow 
and drawling tones, and Al Pizzini steps not forth to 
swipe St. Louis’ customers. Charley Wilkinson is a spend- 
thrift, and Russell Griffin out-russells Russell Sage. 


OH, WHAT IS SO RARE AS A FAN ORDER IN JUNE? 


A zealous supply salesman came into the office waving 
a piece of paper and shouting that he had landed an order 
for one fan; whereupon our bluff specialist remarked : 
“Ship it to day before he cancels and orders a ton of coal 
instead.” E. R. G. 


Philadelphia 
L. R. Browne, Correspondent 
PHILADELPHIA’S “THREE-STAR” MAN 

W. J. Segelken recently entered the ranks of the “‘three- 
star” men, receiving his service button the day after his 
twenty-five years with the Company expired. 

He was born in Princeton, Ky., December 14, 1874, and 
entered the employ of the Western Electric Company at 
New York on June 18, 1890, assuming the duties of shop 
foreman and plant engineer, which position he occupies 
at Philadelphia. 


A. L. Hallstrom is rejoicing over the recent acquisition 
of a “partition of silence.” This is a phrase we have 
coined ourselves. If you don’t understand, and are within 
a hundred miles or so of Philadelphia, open your window 
some day when A. L. is feeling talkative—and listen. Al 
claims that he wants to shut the noise out. Privately, we 
think the partition was built to shut it mm. Al sings at 
his work. 

Los Angeles 
F. E. McKeever, Correspondent 

F. E. Lehman has completely recovered after his mis- 
fortune of several weeks ago. In his mad rush to get an 
early car to the office he sprained his ankle. The acci- 
dent kept him indoors and from the office over a month. 


Moral here is, do not run for a ear. . 
Or catch the car ahead.—Eb. 


Miss Black, who had faithfully handled the mailing de- 
partment for some time recently, was promoted to cashier. 


We now have reason to congratulate her again.” * * 
Not here! See “Married” column.—Eb. 


LOOKING FIVE YEARS INTO THE FUTURE. 


The WESTERN ELECTRIC News will be just as welcome, 
pensions just as attractive, and the fund possibly fatter, 
and Sunbeam lamps brighter but cheaper. Customers will 
be complaining about service. Easterners will not be able 
to remember whether the Panama-Pacific Exposition was 
held in San Francisco or San Diego, and no one will be 
able to recall who served in President Wilson’s cabinet. 
It will take a right smart schoolboy to tell off-hand who 
was Vice-President in 1915. Most of your friends will 
have forgotten General French and the rest of them, in- 
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cluding yourself, will remember him as the commander- 
in-chief of the French army. 

Przemysl and Prznasl will be remembered as a team of 
Russian ballet dancers, and no one will remember whether 
the William P. Frye was a merchant ship, a submarine or 
a Los Angeles real estate agent. 

Your next door neighbor will be hazy as to whether it 
was in 1915 or 1905 that the first telephone message was 
transmitted between New York and San Francisco, but 
everybody will remember that Western Electric instru- 
ments were used. 


Atlanta 
O. Whitmire, Correspondent 


We want to give some confidential advice to the other 
houses if the editor will let us: 

Be sure and send your cartoons through Chicago, have 
your poems written for the general sales department page, 
and get your office boy to write the items of GENERAL 


interest—if you would have them printed. 
Doesn’t he write them nowf—Eb. 


TANN my BUSY DAY 


HOW TO GET A LETTER ANSWERED 


Respectfully Submitted as the Most Effective Method Available for 
All Houses Having Occasion to Correspond with the Engineering 
Inspection Department 


How do you like Atlanta’s cartoons in the News? 
Clever, aren’t they? We don’t hesitate for a moment to 
put our stamp of approval on such high-class work. Others 
seem to be of the same opinion, and honors are being 
thrust upon our modest artist every day. 

At a recent meeting of the Atlanta Telephone and Tele- 
graph Society a prize contest was held to decide who, of 
all the members, was the leading cartoonist. The contest 
was decided by public clamor, and our W. P., as vsual, 
‘‘brought home the bacon.” He won third prize. There 
were three contestants. H. F. B. 
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After a recent storm a large number of creosoted pine 
poles were shipped from Norfolk, Virginia, to our asso- 
ciate company. It was necessary to ship some poles from 
uninspected stock in order to restore service as quickly 
as possible. 

Shortly after the arrival of the poles we received a 
complaint from the telephone company that some of the 
poles were improperly gained, and we immediately notified 
New York to watch out for this point on the remaining 
shipments. 

Later we received a letter from the telephone company 
stating that the poles are improperly gained in that the 
“gains are cut on the front of the pole and not at the 
back of the pole, which fact makes it impossible to pro- 
perly line up the cross arms.” 

Is it any wonder our insane asylums are filled with ser- 
vice men? | W. P.L. 


A SUCCESSFUL GET-TOGETHER VENTURE 


The employees of the Savannah Electric Company, 
Southern Bell T. & T. Company of Savannah, and the 
Western Electric Company of Savannah had an outing to- 
gether at Thunderboldt, Ga., June 26th. 

A number of interesting talks were made by the officials 
of the various companies, principally in the interest of the 
Safety First movement. Moving pictures and dancing 
rounded out the day. W. H. L. 


Denver 
Miss M. Cassedy, Correspondent 


WORLD’S RECORD HELD BY DEN- 
VER EMPLOYEE 


Robert McBride, a Denver 
shop employee, has achieved an 
enviable standing in the ath- 
letic world, and is a real cham- 
pion—a “record-breaker.” Af- 
ter winning the local prelim- 
inary finals he went to the big 
coast fair in the Rocky Moun- 
tain A. A. U. squad. The 
Associated Press dispatch of 
July 31st, showing the final 
results in the 100 and 220-vard 
dashes, is given verbatim: 

TRACK EVENTS 

100-Yard Dash—Won by H. P. Drew, Southern Pacific associa- 
tion, Los Angeles A. C.; second, R. McBride, Rocky Mountcin asso- 
ciation, Denver A. C.; third, W. C. Haymond, Rocky Mountain asso- 
ciation, Utah University. Time, 10 seconds flat. 

220-Yard Dash—Won by R. McBride, Rocky Mountain associa- 
tion, Denver, Colo., A. C.; second, H. P. Drew, Southern Pacific 
association, Los Angeles A. C.; third, W. C. Haymond, Rocky Moun- 


tain association, Utah University. Time, 21 seconds flat. Worlds 
record, 21 1-5. 


R. McBride 


Dallas 
O. T. Hazleton, Correspondent 
FROM OUR MISSIONARY 

Being a soldier in the Southwestern Brigade of the 
Western Electric Army, Dallas Division, I received my 
orders early in February to move onward to the City of 

Sunshine and Roses, San Antonio, Texas. 
As jitneys are born every day to pester the street ear 
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Two Views of the New Gilbert Theatre, Beatrice, Nebraska, Equipped Throughout with Western Electric Material 


companies, I saw no reason why one should not compete 
with the railroads. Upon making known my intention, 
it is needless to say that the extremely low fare brought 
forth many applications for the maiden trip. After 
subjecting all the applicants to a competitive test (you 
know it wouldn’t be right for a Western Electric sales- 
man to do anything without competition) as to their 
ability to ride and change tires, I finally selected one. 

At 10:30 A. M., February 10th, at the crack of the 
pistol, we left the Dallas Times-Herald building. Waco 
was the first stop, and we would have made it on time if 
we could have skipped one mud hole. Mud holes afford 
the greatest joy in life—when you get out. Our joy was 
two hours in arriving. 

Wednesday night we spent in Waco, leaving the next 
morning for Austin, the capital city of Texas. We got 
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Harper and His Jitney 


there in time for dinner, which we had with some friends 
of my passenger (another proof of wise selection). 

We left Austin that night for San Marcos. Nothing 
particularly eventful happened except that my passenger 
lost his cap while we were fording (small f) a river about 
three hundred feet wide, in the rain. 

Spending the night at San Marcos, we reached San 
Antonio the next morning, after having traveled about 
three hundred and twenty-five miles over the roughest 


roads in the State. After delivering my passenger to 
his destination, the San Antonio Express, I commenced 
to build my permanent camp, on which I am still working 
daily, in the hope that it will some day be completed. 

H. L. Harper. 


Omaha 
W. E. Burroughs, Correspondent 


The accompanying photographs show the “New Gil- 
bert” theatre, Beatrice, Nebraska. This is a Western 
Electric theatre throughout. The equipment includes 
motor-generator sets, spotlights, dimmers, orchestra stand 
lights, exhaust fans, illuminated display frames, stage 
cable, interphones, and miscellaneous material. 

The illumination for these pictures was furnished by 
means of a temporary installation of type “C” Mazda 
lamps. Regular illumination is indirect, the fixtures, 
using 400-watt type “C” lamps, being designed and built 
by E. G. Reynolds of the Nebraska Gas and Electric 
Company, Beatrice, Nebraska. 

J. L. M. 


Boston 
D. A. Chase, Correspondent 


WHO’S WHO AT BOSTON 
(With apologies to Hawthorne) 


Who’s short and plump 
and full of pep, and quick 
as lightning chain; who’s 
Boston’s Isaac Walton in the 
Pine Tree State of Maine. 
Who tells uplifting (?) 
stories to the salesmen, now 
and then; when “Overstock” 
and kindred talk are on the 
slate till ten? Who’s out for 
better, bigger biz and gets 
it, too, by heck: Whose fav- 
orite sonata is “Were send- 
ing you our check?” Who’s 
nice to all the stenos, though 
our CAUSE he’ll not es- 
pouse? In Boston every one has guessed—it’s Chubby 
Charles Howes. E M: T. 
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General Sales Department 
W. A. Wolff, Correspondent 
THE FEMININE INSTINCT. 


Down the ages, one obsession 

Has been woman’s dear possession, 

That in everything her word must be the last 
To be heard in disputation, 

Affirmation, refutation— 

In whatever verbal spree her lot is cast. 


Poor Chicago—oh, the pity— 

So laboriously witty, 

In attempting to lure us to further fray, 
Draws cartoons, her verse crop frosted, 
And her other means exhausted, 

In the hope that we’ll be routed in dismay. 


But we don’t believe in harping 

On one subject, always carping. 

We just have our little say and shut up tight. 
Though if you think we’ve surrendered, 

Our defi is hereby tendered 


In Paul Jones’s words—"We’ve not begun to fight!” 
e 


So, dear friends, so gay and breezy, 

Don’t imagine that we’re easy ; 

We’re not feminine enough to talk for fun. 
Be real men and take your licking, 

And cut out the footless picking 

Or well make vou wish you never had begun. 


HOW TIME FLIES! 


Extract of a letter received by the New York Price 
Division of the General Sales Department from the Haw- 
thorne Division: 

“We note that your letter of June 18, 1913, was written 
previous to January 1, 1914.” 


AN ECHO FROM THE PAST. 

Did anyone notice J. H. Warren’s name on the sign 
that graced the old Kinzie Street Building back in 1875? 
Look at the July News, second page. Carries his years 
well, doesn’t he? | 


IT WAS A GOOD-SIZED TRUNK, TOO. 


A few weeks ago, John Deetjen was testing the top of 
a new type of collapsible trunk by jumping up and down 
on the middle of it. “Gosh,” ejaculated his side partner, 
A. L. Perry, “he can’t break it that way. His feet go 
clear across the top.” 


H. R. King has added another driving line to his al- 
ready long list. The State of New Jersey recently 
licensed him to drive an automobile, and now the various 
power apparatus specialists may expect to take life easy 
for a bit, while H. R. K. is busy climbing trees and 
telegraph poles. 


NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Some items of Interest from the General Departments 


General Merchandise Department 
J. H. Hellweg, Correspondent 


NO NUTS IN OUR GARRET. 


Employees of the second floor of the Merchandise 
Building were very much put out upon entering the build- 
ing recently to find that the sign at the foot of the stair- 
way had been changed to read : : 


OFF 
UP STAIRS 


Of course, they know better than this. A close examina- 
tion showed that the plaster under a portion of the first 
word had been removed. This evidence saved the Plant 
Department, which has promised to add “ice” to “off” 
without a great deal of delay. 


We have all heard of such yarns as sending a new boy 
to look for a “cable stretcher” or for a “left-hand monkey 
wrench,” but it remained for one of the Chicago service 
men to put the finishing touches to this kind of a proposi- 
tion. He recently telephoned one of our service men, 
asking that several lengths of cable on an order be in- 
creased. Upon being advised that the cable had already 
been stranded and that the lengths could not be changed, 
he subsided for the moment. The next day, however, he 
again broached the subject and asked whether something 
could not be done. Upon being asked for suggestions, he 
came across with “Well, I don’t know, but I thought you 
might be able to stretch the cable those few feet.” He 
was then painstakingly informed that lead and copper 
were in a class by themselves, not possessing the qualities 
of rubber, after which he again subsided, this time pain- 
fully and permanently. 


It has been observed in the restaurant recently that 
Walter Minch is not eating his customary diet of soup and 
three kinds of dessert. An inquiry as to the cause reveals 
the following episode:- 

The recent rains have filled an old ditch above Walter’s 
house, which has served as the source of a stream empty- 
ing into his basement. The only remedy was to syphon 
the water out. We leave you with a mental picture of 
Walter sucking the end of a 50-foot length of 114,-inch 
hose to produce the necessary vacuum. 


Recently a telephone company returned to the general 
merchandise department by express a small piece of hard 
rubber with a binding post and screw, enclosed in a pill 
box, and asked credit for a complete Code 128 head re- 
ceiver, explaining on their packing slip that the instru- 
ment was broken in a run-away. The package weighed 
two ounces and the express charges amounted to 22 cents. 
Apparently, the horse is still running with the rest of the 
apparatus, but we don’t exactly see why we should stand 
the damages. We have enough running expenses of our 
own. i 
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New York 
BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


This, ladies, gentleman and engi- 
neers, is the engineering depart- 
ment’s correspondent, K. Bungerz. 
He wrote most of this month’s 
items (this paragraph excepted), 
and pestered the others out of his 
perspiring colleagues. He will 
continue to pester in the future, so 
engineers who see him in the offing 
are advised to seize the nearest 
fountain pen and prepare to repel 
koarders. Those who know him 
best pronounce his name “Bing- 
hurts’—-why, we don’t know, unless it’s a tribute to his 
scarifying powers of repartee. 


THE LUNCH-GUEST BITES THE HANDS THAT FED HIM 


Apropos of the reference made in the July issue of the 
News to certain good-natured lunch-hour criticisms of 
contributions, one of the duties of the engineering inspec- 
tion department is to protect the public. W. A. Wolff 
writes near-poetry, and K. Bungerz writes ditto prose. 
My efforts have followed departmental lines in endeavor- 
ing to keep the effusions of both from getting any worse 
than they were. 

[Signed] W. E. SWIGERT, 
Engineering Inspection Dept. 
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Impregnated with the Idea 


C. R. Myer, of the engineering inspection department, 
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moved all troublesome parts, including the little inclina- 
tion to work which he had left, and again sent him back 
to the hills to recuperate. The recuperation complete, he 
has again returned to the office. To commemorate the 
chief’s second return to the tribe, his vassals presented 


Looka! 


Ook! 
him with the large bouquet shown in the picture. It was 
accompanied by the following card: 

We have been cut up 
For one who was cut up, 
= By those who are cut-ups. 

The “we” in the first line refers to the—look again; 
they’re not flowers. The bouquet consists of large red 
beets, white and yellow turnips cut to represent roses, 
carrots, potatoes, radishes, soup greens and sweet peas, 
suitably mounted in a large head of cauliflower. 

Won’t mein host Chopard, at Hawthorne, throw up his 
hands in despair at the sight of these “makin’s” for 
vegetable soup sacrified on the altar of sentiment! 


We read in a recent News W. A. Wolff’s poetic 
rendition of Hawthorne’s request for more space. We’ll 
wager that the original version of the plea was something 
like this: 

“Board of Editors, 
W. E. News. 
Gents: 

Out here at Hawthorne we have about a million 
hands. The rest of the Company has about a mil- 
lion and one-half—make it two for good measure. 
Where would they be if we did not make stuff for 
them to sell, or provide equipments to make what 
they design ? 

In view of this we want the News. 
don’t fill can go to the rest.” 


You've been at our waste basket!—Eb. 


What we 


It may interest neutrals to learn that our own T. L. 


after spending a couple of months in Colorado and on 
the Coast, visiting the Exposition and otherwise’ enjoying 
himself, returned to New York, where the doctors re- 


Dowey, late of Newcastle-on-Tyne, has recovered from an 
attack of German measles. 
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Who’s Who at Hawthorne 


Who tracks the fes- 
tive germs that play 
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Tin en mon ames p ea within your inmost 
nooks? (Their game’s 
to make your sad 
friends say: “How 
natural he looks!”) 


Who knows the crit- 
ters’ favorite lair and 
also knows no fear, but 
grabs them firmly by 
the hair and cries: 
“Come out of here?” 
Who takes the new 
man on the job and 
searches him for 
“mikes” that might 
raise most particular 
hob and undermine his 
dikes? Who ne’er can 
boast a great big name, 
though Fame may crown his brow? (Some ancient fore- 
bear is to blame.) Doe. Little. Get us now? 


Cross Talk in the C., R. & I. Shops 


An irate subscriber recently sent in the following item 
clipped from the April News: 
“A News reporter called up J. C. Reich, of department 3102, 
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APART AND 1G6OT IT ALL 
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GOSH, MY HANDS ARE SO 
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COULD EAT APIECE OF 
Pie., 
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SALL RIGHT, BILLY, ?’S 
LONG’S | KEEP HER 
UPTO 90OMices AN 
HOLUR SHE WON'r 
TIP INTO Tow. 
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TMENT AT NAWTHORNE 


Jitney Busses Outside the Hawthorne Works at Quitting Time 


The Cars Shown Belong to the 
None Ran in the City 


During the Street Car Strike. 
Suburban Lines. 


about that Cadillac coupé he has ordered and found that he does 
not contemplate starting a jitney bus line at all. How do such 
rumors get started? Can’t a man buy a car big enough to allow 
him to grow if he wants to?” 


Then, old Constant Reader demands, why, if the above is 
true, did the aforesaid boat clear from this port loaded to 
the gunwales with fair femininity every evening during 
the late street car strike of awful memory? The plain 
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inference to be gathered from his communication is that 
somebody has been caught clothing the naked truth with 
the gaudy raiment of fabrication. Obviously, we can- 
not plead guilty to decking out the jade thus without 
being compelled to buy a new party gown to placate 
Friend Wife. Therefore, it is distinctly up to J. C.— 
Just a minute, please; Mr. Reich has the floor. 


J. C. Graham, formerly of department 3154, has been 
appointed foreman of department 3316, replacing W. J. 
Lillyman, who was transferred to department 3306 some 
time ago. 


ed 


The C., R. & I. girls know a good thing when they see 
it. Forty-three and six-tenths per cent. of the girls in 
these shops already belong to the Hawthorne Club. A 
summary of departments employing ten girls or more 
shows the following percentage of members: Inspection 
department, 51%; department 3309, 67%; department 
33806, 39%; department 3307, 58%; department 3305, 
67% ; department 3300, 21%; department 3316, 90%. 
At the recent election for women members of the execu- 
tive committee, Miss Lucy Costello, of department 3307, 
stood second high for the two-year term, and Miss Mary 
Zimmerman, department 3300, was second high for the 
one-year term. These young ladies will give a good ac- 
count of themselves and be ready for more work at the 
end of their terms. 
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A recent order from Armour & Company for lead-cov- 
ered cable reached the Shops stamped in large letters, 
“Armored Cable.” There is no use in trying to slip 
things past our order department. They believe in 
“spell and let spell.” Nobody ean deceive them by sneak- 
ing an extra “uw” into a word. 


IT’S A SHAME TO GET 
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SOILED ON THE DIRTY 
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ided Homeward 


NOTHING AHEAD, JACK, 
BYT TORLAND IN NIS 
BLOWMOBILE AND 
WE CAN'T CATCH HIM. 


JACK MCDONOUGH. TOM REILLY. 


Wouldn’t It Make You Mad 


If you were on the monthly pay-roll 

And it was pay day 

And you took the envelope off your desk 

And put it in your inside coat pocket 

And rushed downtown to get your check cashed 

And started to present it to the cashier 

And found that, although it was addressed the same 
as your pay envelope, it contained Hawthorne Club litera- 
ture? It would, eh? Then shake with C. B. Barnes. 
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Here’s a New One 
ANY and various are the excuses that long-suffering 


ing more goods, but a recent memoradum that has 
been passed on to the News from the sales manager of 
one of our distributing houses is in a class by itself. Here 
is the masterpiece, exactly as the salesman wrote it, except 
that the names have been changed: 

“Your memorandum regarding 14” x 14” bolts, also if 
I am going to be able to sell the A Electric & Power 
Co. any pole-line material, received. I am going to try 
and sell them a bunch of this material, would have got a 
nice order the other day, but Fred and his wife are at 
outs, he is suing her for divorce and she is fighting him. 

“I was sitting at his desk when she came down to the 
office and told him that she was going to blow his head 
off, and about the same time a big rock came crashing 
through the window. I did not know whether it was a 
shot, or what scattered all over me. I left, forgot my cata- 
logue and all (some one brought it over to the hotel for 
me). I never saw Fred any more, neither did I go back 
to his office. 

“I hope that they will have it all settled by the next 
time I go over there.” 
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Departure of Our Japanese Visitors 


Messrs. M. Matsushiro and E. Hata, of the Nippon Elec- 
tric Company, our allied Japanese house, sailed for Tokyo 
from San Francisco on July 31st. They left New York on 
July 18th, and spent a couple of days at Hawthorne on 
the way to the Coast. Before their departure, each wrote 
a farewell letter to the News. The letters follow : 


FROM MR. HATA 


To tke Editor of the WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS. 

Sir:—I take great pleasure, on the occasion of my going to leave 
the States, in expressing through the WESTERN ELECTRIC NEws, by 
your permission, my most hearty thanks to all the gentlemen, for 
their having given me all the special courtesies, by which I have 
learned most worth while information during my stay in this country. 

Yours very sincerely, 
E. Hata. 

New York, July 16, 1915. 


FROM MR. MATSUSHIRO 


To the Editor of the WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS. 

Sir:—Time is flying, my departure will come in a few days. I 
have great pleasure to say my hearty thanks to all my friends in 
this country, through the WESTERN ELECTRIC News. I never felt 
that I was out of my home country during my stay here, and learned 
a great deal about the business and America from you. I think it 
will do some good not only for my company, but for my country too. 
I hope I shall see you again, in luck and happy. I am, 

Yours very truly, 
M. MaTSUSHIRO. 

New York, July 16, 1915. 


J. B. Ratinckx Alive 


Some months ago the News announced that J. R. 
Ratincks, a former employee in the Antwerp engineering 
department, had been killed in action. Word has just 
been received that Mr. Ratinckx is not dead, but is a 
prisoner in Germany. The News is glad to be able to 
correct the former report. 


London 
H. Barnett, Correspondent 


LONDON LETTER FOR JUNE, 1915. 


We have heard from quite a lot of the boys in the Army 
this month. Foremost among the news, we see in the list 
of King’s Birthday Honors, the name of Corporal J. B. 
Hill, Queen’s Westminsters, who has received the Dis- 
tinguished Conduct medal. This honor, as its name im- 
plies, is awarded to soldiers for distinguished conduct on 
the field of battle. Corporal Hill was, until the war 
broke out, in the shipping department, and was also the 
very energetic secretary of the athletic club. We all feel 
proud of him. 

Mr. Strasburger has had a letter from his former clerk, 
Sergeant E. Watchorn, of the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
from which the following is an extract: 


I had the job of Day Wardmaster, being responsible for the 
nursing and feeding of all the patients in the hospital, and found 
poe to do, as we had a large place with thirteen wards. We 

ad just over forty die of wounds after admission, including one 
of our men, who was picked off by a sniper while stretcher-bearing. 
The roar of the guns is almost incessant, but one soon gets used 
to the noise. One or two nights when the Germans have been bom- 
barding, we havo heard the whiz of the shells over where we slept, 
and then the bang as they dropped a little further on. 
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We had a visit from Freddy Hicks, general superin- 
tendent’s department, late private in the R. A. M. C. and 
now lieutenant in the Essex Regiment, and very fine he 
looks, too, in his uniform. We all wish him the best of 
luck on his promotion and hope he will come back with a 
V. C. or D. S. O., or both. 

We received a post card from Private P. Chivers, late 
of the piece work rates department, who was on his way 
to the Dardanelles. 

Usually one of the most gentle beings in the world, A. 
T. Barker, of the shop stores department, has been thrust 
into the thick of the fight during the last Zeppelin raid, 
and if not covered with glory, was, at least, covered with 
slates and pieces of falling houses. However, this is the 
story! A. T. B., who was in bed at the time, heard the 
booming of the bombs as they fell and, hastily donning a 
dressing gown, went into the street. No sooner had he 
started looking for the Zepps. than a bomb fell on the roof 
of a house about 40 yards away, sending broken slates, 
ete., round Barker’s head like a snowstorm. Barker then 
went back to see if his wife was all right, and found the 
women all gathered together. A bomb fell through the 
roof of the same house, exploding in the attic. A piece of 
shell flew out of the window, hitting a man who was going 
upstairs. Seeing the man next morning with his head 
bandaged up, A. T. B. said, with a wonderful Sherlock 
Holmes instinct, “Are you the man who was hit by the 
bomb ?” 

“Yes,” said the man, “and you’re about the 40,000th 
person who has asked me.” 

Barker says it was a terrible experience, anyway, and 
he was glad to get in his house again. 


Poor old Jack Hindom is home from the front, and has 
lost the use of his eyesight. This terrible accident bap- 
pened in France, whilst a sapper was using a pickaxe in 
the trenches. In bringing the axe back over his shoulder 
he accidentally struck poor Hindom over the eye. Hin- 
dom is now in a hospital in England and we are glad to 
say that with special treatment there are hopes of his 
getting his eyesight back again. We are all grieved to 
hear of this misfortune, because Jack Hindom was one 
of the most lively fellows in London, and even if he was a 
“chaser,” was very popular. Hope he will soon be fully 
recovered. 

It is our sorrowful duty to have to record the death of 
C. Lester, late of the service and maintenance depart- 
ment. Mr. Lester was for 14 years gate-keeper at the 
main office entrance, and was called up to join the Navy 
in December. He was, also, assistant to the financial 
secretary of the athletic club. The Company was making 
Mrs. Lester an allowance while her husband was with the 
Navy, and in consideration of her husband’s long service, 
has granted her a liberal death benefit. 

A. S. B. Fletcher, late News correspondent, has just 
come back from his vacation. The following is a sum- 
mary of Fletcher’s last four vacations: On the first, he 
went with his young lady; on the second, he went with 
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Recent Visitors at New York 


On the left are shown the Pan-American Delegates, who visited us on June 18th. 


Those in the group are, left to right: P. Welles, 


Western Electric Company; Mr. White, Jr.; W. W. White, Consul General, Paraguay; H. C. Mitchell, Western Electric Company; 
R. G. Pereirat, Electrical Student from Brazil; N. Veloz, Venezuelan Vice-Consul; G. Arbizu, Consul General, El Salvador; A. E. 
Beling, Western Electric Company; F. J. Hyland, Western Electric Company; E. de A. Figueira, Brazilian Delegate; J. J. Gilbert, 
Western Electric Company; H. E. Baird; P. K. Condict, Western Electric Company; J. C. Diaz, Consul General, Nicaragua; Senora de 
Portocarrero, Nicaraguan Delegate; Dr. Alfonso Quinones M., Vice-President of El Salvador; Senorita Luiz Gil, Costa Rican Delegate; 
F. M. Borja, Western Electric Company; F. J. Peynado, Delegate Plenipotentiary, Dominican Republic; Dr. G. Leao, Brazilian Consul 
General; Dr. V. M. Berthold, American Telegraph and Telephone Company; V. M. Escobar, Nicaraguan Delegate; W. H. Scollay, Nica- 


raguan Vice-Consul; J. A. Torralbas, Chancellor of the Cuban Consulate. 


On the right are the Spanish Military Delegates who visited 


us on June 25th. Those in the group are, left to right: F. E. Windt, Western Electric Company; Sr. Benito Sarda, Captain; O. E. 
Hill, Western Electric Company; Sr. Antonio Garrido, Commander; Sr. Manuel Rivero Balbin, Lt. Colonel; A. E. Beling, West- 


ern Electric Company; 


Sr. F. Javier Salas, Consul General of Spain; P. K. Condict, Western Electric Company; Sr. Luis Claros, 


Captain; E. B. Craft, Western Electric Company; F. Borja, Western Electric Company. 


his young wife; on the third, with his young baby ; on the 
fourth, with another young baby. Fletcher says he isn’t 
going to have anv more holidays. 


Montreal 


Out of the one hundred odd 
Northern Electric employees 
who have enlisted for active 
service abroad, none were more 
popular with their fellow- 
workers and superiors than 
Gordon L. MacGillivray, whose 
photograph appears on this 
page. 

Shortly after the war broke 
out, “Mack” applied for a com- 
mission in the 5th Royal Scots. 
Persistent application to study 
and drill resulted in his grad- 
uating from his officers’ train- 
ing class with honors, and an 
appointment to a first lieuten- 
acy in “B” company, 42nd 
Highlanders, who are affiliated 
with the famous “Black 


Before enlisting Mr. MacGillivray was a specialist: in 
the general supply sales department, Montreal, having 
charge of house goods and heating appliances. 


We regret to announce that the names of the following 
employees of the Company have recently appeared on the 
casualty list in the Daily Press: 


Date of 
Name Dept. Shop Regiment Report Paper 
Hawley, C. B 201 Telephone 13th Bat’l’n Killed = Apr. 27-15 


McDowell, J. 299 Telephone 13th Bat’l’n Wounded Apr. 30-15 


Date of 

Name Dept. Shop Regiment Report Paper 
Mitchell, T. 50 Telephone 14th Bat’l’n Wounded May 3-15 
Steeves, G. 45 Telephone 14th Bat’l’n Wounded May 3-15 
Bowman, P. 209 Telephone 13th Bat’l’n Wounded May 6-15 

Died from 

Harrison, W. — Winnipeg 8th Bat’l’n wounds May 3-15 
Kalabza, W. M. 550 Cable 14th Bat’l’n Killed May 5-15 
Dower, Edw. 209 Telephone 14th Bat’l’n Missing May 8-15 
Boulanger, F. 505-A Cable 14th Bat’l’n Wounded May 17-15 
Dibble, James 211 Telephone 13th Bat’l’n Wounded May 18-15 


Died of Gas 


Gowans, S. 7-G Telephone 13th Batl'n Fumes Mav 19-15 
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Rome 


The accompanying photograph shows a huge crowd in 
the Piazza Colonna cheering a company of soldiers just 
prior to Italy’s declaration of war. At the extreme left of 
the picture may be seen the offices of the Western Electric 
Italiana, our allied house in Rome. 
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Tis: dramatic feature of the Great War, the fea- 


ture that sets it apart, in our minds, from all 

other wars ever waged, is probably the enor- 
mous numbers of men engaged on both sides. Where 
thousands fought before, millions are fighting now; 
the greatest battle of any other war would be hardly 
more than a skirmish to-day. Yet the present con- 
flict is even more than a war of numbers; it is a war 
of “efficiency.” Its conduct has been marked by a 
perfection of scientific organization and administra- 
tion hitherto undreamed-of. To ensure this machine- 
like precision of operation military leaders have 
adapted to military ends most of the improvements 
and inventions that have served to facilitate the con- 
duct of modern affairs in civil life. 

Of these inventions none has been used with more 
striking success than the telephone. Its use has prac- 
tically revolutionized methods of military communica- 
tion. This month’s leading article is designed to give 
News readers an idea of the manifold uses to which 
the telephone is put by the modern army and of the 
methods employed in constructing military telephone 
systems. 

The telephone has only recently invaded the mili- 
tary field, and its possibilities in that field are still far 
from exhausted. Even during the progress of the 
present war, new and effective uses of the telephone 
will undoubtedly be discovered and give an important 
advantage to the army supplying them. 

Just one hundred years ago the battle of Waterloo 
was fought, directed by generals on horseback, within 
range of the firing line. The Waterloo of the Great 
War will be directed by generals sitting, miles away, 
before a telephone. 


opening paragraph of the A. T. & T. Company’s 

advertisement in this month’s issue: “Suppose all 
telephones were silent, and that for forty-eight hours 
you could not even call a telephone exchange anywhere 
in the Bell System to ask what the trouble was.” 


In less than forty years the telephone has become as 
universal and indispensable as the railroad and the 
trolley car. This marvellously rapid development is 
not an accident, nor is it due to any unusually for- 
tuitous set of circumstances. It is due to the fact that 
those at the head of the Bell System have ever been 
on the watch for possible improvements both in equip- 
ment and in service; have never been satisfied with 
what has been accomplished, but have always been 
looking ahead toward what might be accomplished. 
The Panama Canal, which is rightly hailed as one of 
the world’s great engineering feats, and whose com- 
pletion is being celebrated even now by two interna- 
tional expositions, was constructed in ten years, at a 
total cost of $375,000,000. During the same period the 
Bell System has spent, in new and improved equip- 
ment and construction work, nearly $800,000,000, or 
more than twice what it cost to build the Panama 
Canal; yet this enormous sum has been spent with so 
little ostentation, so much as a matter of course, that 
hardly any one outside of the telephone industry 
knows of it. 


We of the Western Electric Company may also 
rightly take pride in the excellence of telephone ser- 
vice to-day. For this excellence has been attained 
through the use of Western Electric apparatus; we 
may justly claim that it could not easily have been at- 
tained otherwise. It is Western Electric engineering 
work, Western Electric manufacturing standards, 
Western Electric ideals of service that have helped to 
make possible such an achievement as the transcont)- 
nental line. 


Yet if we are to claim a share of the credit for the 
development of the telephone industry, we should be 
ready to contribute our share toward its continuance. 
Are we doing that share? Widespread as the use of 
the telephone is to-day, there yet remain thousands of 
possible uses to which it might be put. Are we trying 
to discover those new uses; and are we putting them 
into practice when we do discover them? Do we use 
the telephone in our business and social life as much 
as we might; and do we urge others to use it? 


E is an arresting thought that is expressed in the 
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Occupational Diseases 


O. 4. LABORPHOBIA. Fear of work, otherwise de- 
scribed as “that tired feeling.” This condition is often 
blamed upon the hookworm. That seems reasonable 
enough. If you are that sort of a worm you certainly won’t 
have to wait long for the hook. 


Editors Note:—This issue of the News is made up largely 
of material that was originally scheduled to appear in August. 
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On 


Employees’ Pension, Benefit, and Insurance Fund Notes 


New Pensioners 


Arzo M. Spencer 

RZO M. SPENCER, of toolmaking department No. 

2360, was pensioned July 1, 1915. Mr. Spencer 

was born in New York State December 2, 1846. 
He is a graduate of the Pike Seminary, of Pike, New 
York, where he took a special course in mechanics. He 
started with the Company October 29, 1890, as a ma- 
chinist in the toolmaking department, in which capacity 
he served until May 29, 1915, when illness compelled him 
to discontinue work. He was carried on the Sickness 
Disability pay-roll from that date until his retirement. 


Hamline L. Clark 
NEW YORK 


Mr. Clark retired on a pen- 
sion on July 13th. He came to 
the Company in 1884 in the 
very early days, when the of- 
fices and shop at New York 
were still located on New 
Church Street, which after- 
wards became Trinity Place. 

Mr. Clark first went into the 
shop and after about three 
years was made Chief Inspec- 
tor, a position he held until 
1895, when he was transferred 
to American Bell work, in 
which he has continued up to 
the time of his retirement in 
his 31st year of service with the Company. 


H. L. Clark 


A Correction 


HROUGH an unfortunate oversight, the list of en- 

gineering department delegates attending the re- 

cent manufacturing and engineering conference 

was printed in incomplete form in the July News. The 
complete list is as follows: 

C. E. Scribner, Chief Engineer; J. L. McQuarrie, As- 
sistant Chief Engineer; F. B. Jewett, Assistant Chief En- 
gineer; E. B. Craft, Development Engineer; A. H. 
Vorum, Inspection Engineer; E. H. Colpitts, Research 
Engineer; J. Danner, Equipment Engineer; C. F. Bald- 
win, Automatic Development Engineer; J. W. Harris, 
Research Chemical Engineer; A. F. Dixon, Telegraph De- 
velopment Engineer; R. L. Jones, Transmission Engineer ; 
P. M. Rainey, Special Studies Engineer; G. A. Anderegg, 
Cable Development Engineer; A. Pruesman, Apparatus 
Design Engineer; B. Speed, Physical Laboratory Engi- 
neer; H. L. Darrah, Circuit Laboratory Engineer; J. J. 
Lyng, Apparatus Design Engineer; S. B. Williams, Auto- 
matic Circuit Design Engineer; C. M. Smith, Equipment 
Engineer; J. Harper, Chief Draftsman; W. M. Smith, 
Equipment Engineer; J. N. Reynolds, Automatic Appar- 
atus Design Engineer; J. A. Davidson, Engineer Inspec- 
tor; H. G. Walker, Research Chemical Engineer; H. B. 


Palmer A. Knudsen 


Palmer A. Knudsen, of cabinetmaking and finishing de- 
partment No. 2301, has been voted a pension, effective 
August 1, 1915. Mr. Knudsen was born in Norway. His 
connection with the Company began April 24, 1881, when 
he was employed as a woodworker in department No. 117. 
In November, 1907, he was transferred to the cabinetmak- 
ing and finishing department, where he served as a 
cabinetmaker until February 10, 1915, when he was com- 
pelled to discontinue work on account of illness. He was 
carried on the Sickness Disability pay-roll from that time 
until the date of his retirement on pension. Mr. Knudsen 
ranks eighth in point of continuous service with the Com- 
pany at Hawthorne. 


Deaths 


EATH benefits were recently paid to dependents of 
D the following deceased employees: 


Charles Liebert, cabinetmaker in department 

117, Hawthorne; died April 18, 1915; in employ of Com- 
pany since August, 1903. 

Carl J. Mannel, ex-Chicago shop: died July 11, 1915; 

in employ of Company August 23, 1872, to May 1, 1906. 


Henry James Colsey, pensioner; died June 23, 1915; 
in employ of Company July, 1879, to July 1, 1908. 


Frank Adrian, former toolmaker, New York shop; died 
June 6, 1915; in employ of Company 1887 to January 1, 
1914. 


Wier, Transmission Development Engineer; N. C. Benson, 
Transmission Development Engineer. 


Telephone Pioneers to Meet in San Francisco 


RRANGEMENTS are now complete for the fifth 
annual meeting of the Telephone Pioneers of 
America, to be held in San Francisco on September 

21st, 22d and 23d, 1915. The headquarters of the meets 
will be at the St. Francis Hotel. 


The committee of arrangements has decided upon an 
unusually interesting itinerary. A special train, the Tele- 
phone Pioneers’ Limited, will leave New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia on September 14th. It will leave Chi- 
cago on the 15th, after the arrival of the party from the 
East. The itinerary to San Francisco embraces Omaha, 
Denver, Colorado Springs, and Salt Lake City. Members 
may return either by the same route or via the Santa Fé 
route to the Grand Canyon. The round trip will take 23 
days from the East. 

All employees of the Western Electric Company, 
whether Pioneers or not, are invited to join the Pioneers 
on this trip. Further information may be obtained from 
R. H. Starrett, Secretary, 15 Dey Street, New York. 
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News Items From the Installation Department 
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Western Electric Semi-Mechanical Installers at Wilmington, Del. 
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Outward Toll Board—106 Feet Long, 48 Operators’ Positions 


Big Toll Board Completed for Pacific 
Company 


N May, 1915, the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany cut into service a new toll board, which seryes 
their system, as well as being the Pacific terminal of 

the transcontinental line. The present equipment con- 
sists of 75 sections of switchboard, desks, supervisors 
stands, toll test boards, and duplex tables, arranged for a 
present equipment of 400 toll lines, 700 toll switching 
trunks, 880 answering jacks. 


The installation was started August 22, 1914; the equip- 
ment was turned over to the telephone company between 
March 20 and April 15, 1915. The equipment at the 
present time is serving 209 toll lines, 21 private toll lines, 
9 terminal loops, and 13 leased telegraph lines. 


The installation was under the supervision of General 
Foreman P. R. Bloden and Foreman T. Hall.—J. J. Foley. 


Job Foreman T. Hall Determining Floor Levels, Using 4 Transit 
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Start of the Half-Mile Run. 


Third Runner from Right is W. J. Watson, the Winner 


Hawthorne Athletic Notes 
By E. A. Hemmer 


Third Inter-Departmental Track and Field Meet 


HE Third Inter-departmental Track and Field 
Meet, held June 26th, proved very interesting, both 
for the spectators and for the athletes, due to the 

close competition among the leading participants. The 
meet was started promptly at 1:30 P. M. and was carried 
through systematically, with none of the tiresome delays 
which often rob track meets of their interest. There was 
an excellent attendance of enthusiastic rooters, whose de- 
partmental loyalty found vent in vociferous encourage- 
ment of their warriors. 

The switchboard department won the meet by a wide 
margin of 71, out of a total of 164 points. 

Below is a complete summary of the events: 


90-Yard Low Hurdles—Won by W. Fey, wood, iron, 
ete., department: A. J. Sommer, plant department, sec- 


Broad Jump, Inter-department Meet 


ond; L. H. Collins, wood, iron, ete., department, third ; 
S. R. Brush, educational department, fourth. Time: 
11 4/5 seconds. 

90-Yard High Hurdles—Won by W. Fey, wood, iron, 
ete., department; ©. D. Collins, wood, iron, ete., depart- 
ment, second; J. P. Matter, inspection cepanment third. 
Time: 12 4/5 seconds. 

100-Yard Dash—Won by A. J. Sommer, plant depart- 
ment; V. W. Langborgh, technical branch, second; A. 
Hempell, technical branch, third; W. Henry, technical 
branch, fourth. Time: 10 3/5 seconds. 

One-Mile Run—Won by W. J. Watson, wood, iron, ete., 
department; V. V. Vosen, technical branch, second; W. 
J. Malecombson, educational department, third. Time: 
4 minutes 48 3/5 seconds. 

Two-Mile Run—Won by W. J. Watson, wood, iron, ete., 


Pole Vault, Inter-departug 
4 
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department; W. J. Malcombson, educational department, 
second; J. Babson, assembly, third; T. Chakinis, machine 
department, fourth. Time: 10 minutes 39 2/5 seconds. 

Pole Vault—Won by C. D. Collins, wood, iron, etc., de- 
partment; E. B. Miller, technical branch, second; E. 
Arnold, installation department, third; A. Dempsey, in- 
spection department, fourth. Height: 9 feet 8 inches. 

Standing Broad Jump—Won by C. D. Collins, wood, 
iron, etc., department; C. Morris, machine department, 
‘second; J. Baginski, engineering department, third; E. 
Swangun, plant department, fourth. Distance: 9 feet 8 
inches. 


Hurdle Race, Inter-department Meet 


220-Yard Dash—Won by A. J. Sommer, plant depart- 
ment; F. Smart, wood, iron, etc., department, second; E. 
Arnold, installation department, third; J. P. Matter, in- 
spection department, fourth. Time: 25 3/5 seconds. 


440-Yard Run—Won by F. Smart, wood, iron, ete., de- 
partment; A. Hempell, technical branch, second; J. E. 
Vock, wood, iron, ete., department, third; J. D. Howard, 
educational department, fourth. Time: 57 2/5 seconds. 


880-Yard Run—Won by W. J. Watson, wood, iron, etc., 
department; R. B. Smith, finishing department, second ; 
G. M. Spurling, wood, iron, ete., department, third; O. 
Webber, jobbing department, fourth. Time: 2 minutes 
13 seconds. 


Running Broad Jump—Won by W. Fey, wood, iron, 
ete., department; B. F. Howie, engineering department, 
second ; L. H. Collins, wood, iron, ete., department, third ; 
C. Morris, machine department, fourth. Distance: 20 
feet 5 inches. 


Running High Jump—Won by W. F. Howie, engineer- 
ing department ; D. Dempsey, inspection department, sec- 
ond. Height: 5 feet. 

12-Pound Shotput—Won by J. C. Reich, C., R. & I. 
Shops; S. R. Brush, educational department, second; B. 
W. Longborgh, technical branch, third; E. J. Zaruba, 
wood, iron, etc., department, fourth. Distance: 42 feet 5 
inches. 

One-Half Mile Relay—Won by the Wood, Iron, etc., 
Department; Technical Branch, second; Central Works 
and Plant, third; Machine Departments, fourth. Time: 
1 minute 43 seconds. 

Inght-weight Tug-of-War—Won by the Wood, Iron, 
ete., Department. 


Heavy-weight Tug-of-War—Won by the Plant Depart- 
ment. 


SUMMARY OF POINTS. 


Switchboard Departments, 71; Plant Departments, 21; 
Technical Branch, 20 1/3; Inspection Department, 


10 5/6; Educational Department, 10 1/3; Engineering 
Department, 9 1/3; Machine Departments, 6; C., R. &1. 
Shops, 5; Installation Department, 4; Finishing Depart- 
ment, 3; Central Works Departments, 3; Assembly De- 
partments, 2; Jobbing Department, 1. 


Tennis 


As all athletic activities at Hawthorne have been dis- 
continued for an indefinite period, the tennis committee 
decided to abandon the inter-department matches. A 
greater part of the schedule was still uncompleted and 
there would not be sufficient time left to finish before the 
close of the season. 

The commercial] league team will complete its schedule, 
although this is considerably overdue. There are three 
matches still to be played, one with the Commonwealth 
Edison Company and two with the Chicago Telephone 
Company. If we can gain a large majority of the points in 
these matches we shall land second place and possibly even 
first place, as the Sears-Roebuck team has not yet clinched 
this coveted position. 


COMMERCIAL LEAGUE STANDING 
(Total Matches to be Played, 72) 
Won Lost % 


Sears-Roebuck Co. .............205- 40 14 <39 
Western Electric Co............... 9 ili 622 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co....... 32 3l Oi 
Chicago Telephone Co.............. 16 29 3% 
Commonwealth Edison Co.......... 10 35 222 


Commercial League Baseball 
BUTLER BROTHERS WIN TITLE 
In a close game, featured by good pitching on both a 
Butler Bros. won the championship of the Commercla 
League on August 14th, by defeating the Western Electric 
team at the Cub Park, 2 to 0. 


Butler Bros. ...............0005. 0010000 0 i 
Western Electric ................ 00000 0 0 ee 

Errors—Meinke, Gertenrich, Kavanaugh. Two-base Mo A 
Sullivan. Three-base hit—Madigan. Struck out—by Stremm eee 
by Young, 10. Bases on balls—off Stremmel, 1; off Young, -- 


— 


Best Star Orders of Interest, June 14th to 
July 10th 


FIRST GROUP 
Chicago 
NE hundred sixty miles of 14-inch high strength 
() strand and 1,225,000 3¢-14-inch S.M. strand. 


/ 


9 


G. H. Porter. 


SECOND GROUP 
Philadelphia 


Fifteen thousand dollar contract for fir crossarms and 
push poles. ofice. 
THIRD GROUP 
Seattle 
Three thousand, two hundred eighty 40-80 foot cedar 


poles. L. L. Brown. 


S 
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N. M. Argo Audrey Nelson H. C. Quigley 
First Vice- 2d Vice-President Secretary and 
President Treasurer 


New Officials Who Have Taken 
Up Their Duties in the 
Hawthorne Club 


Photographs of Officers Chosen at the Annual 
Election on June 29th 


E. L. F. Heinrich 
Financial 
Secretary 


Mabel Roddy 
Ex. Committee 
Three-Year Term 


2 


Sadie O’Hearn 
Ex. Committee 
Three-Year Term 


F. M. Cox 
Ex. Committee 
Three-Year Term 


E. C. Higgins Lucy Costello 
Ex. Committee J. W. Diets Ex. Committee 


Three-Year Term President-Elect of the Hawthorne Club Two-Year Term 


Mayme Fenn A. T. McDonald Mary Zimmerman Wm. Randall C. Bollinger 
Ex. Committee Ex. Committee Ex. Committee Ex. Committee Ex. Committee 
Two-Year Term One-Year Term One-Year Term Three-Year Term Vice J. W. Dietz 
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Being Sessions of the Hammer “Beef” Club. Motto: “When You Say It, Smile!” 


Time: The Noon Hour. 
Place: Hawthorne. A table in the Company Restaurant. 
Characters: Theoretical Theodore, a highbrow engineer; Prac- 


tical Pete, a general foreman of the Shops; Felix, the Faultfinder— 
Inspection Department, of course; Typhoon Tyrus, “a storm of hot 
air’? from the Sales Department, and Gwendolin Grubgrabber, a 
waitress. 


66 S I live, a likeness of the late Mr. Felix,” ex- 
A claimed Typhoon Tyrus, as Felix, the Fault- 
finder, hurried up when the others were starting 

on their dessert. 

While recovering his breath, Felix looked at the sales- 
man with a reproachful eye. “The late Mr. Felix!” he 
panted. “You, who don’t dare walk by an undertaker’s 
establishment, make such an insinuation about me/—me, 
just returned from a transfusion of ginger operation in 
Supt. Gettit Dunn’s office. The fact that you hold the 
world’s endurance record for talking doesn’t put you on 
a par with a real box of red pepper like yours modestly. 
Why, you old insult to animation you, ghosts always walk 
and talk—and knock, and if those three graces of yours 
don’t prove you a dead one then logic has lost its reason. 
So back to the silent tomb for you until I get done telling 
about this clinic. 

“The operation took place at 11:30 this morning—with- 
out anaesthetics. I was talking to Dunn near that fateful 
hour when in walked Jan Dee, the Attila of output. ‘Did 
you want to see me, Mr. Dunn?’ he inquired. 


«You bet I want to see you,’ Dunn answered emphat- 
ically, and then finished with, ‘hanged, if you don’t get 
those special sets through the Shops for the Engineers this 
week. What are you trying to do, anyway—hold them 
until they become valuable as antiques?’ 


“<I should say I’m not holding ’em,’ protested the fore- 
man’s favorite. ‘I’ve been working my shirt off trying to 
get them through the Shops, and I’ll have ’em out by the 
first of the month, too.’ 

““WHA-AT? The first of the month?’ roared Gettit, 
and Cy De Vry’s man-eater at Lincoln Park heard him 
and cowered whimpering in his cage. ‘If it takes you a 
month to work your shirt off, the water in the tub must 
be pretty cold by the time you get ready to take a bath. 
We promised the Engineers those sets by the 15th of this 
month and we’ve got to get them out, too. You appar- 
ently fail to appreciate the fact that this is the second 
time we have fallen down on this job. We had some ex- 
cuse the first time—or at least we did after I spent three 
sleepless nights hatching out a few. The last time I was 
in New York I had to do more explaining than a rural 
congressman who voted on the wrong side when the oleo- 
margarine law was up. But too much is plenty. The last 
time I invited the Engineers tq come and take a good kick 


at me. And they didn’t send regrets, either; they accepted 
the invitation. They kicked me, all right—good and hard. 
But I don’t intend to be the imitation mutton on this 
bill-of-fare any longer. I’m through. I’ve resigned. If 
we fall down this time I don’t propose to be on the re- 
ception committee—I’m going to be one of the guests. 
And I’m going to buy a nice new pair of pointed-toe shoes 
for the occasion. It will be a more or less formal affair, 
too, so you’d better not work your shirt off. You just 
keep it on and see if you can’t get that job out by the 
first of next week.’ 

«No chance in the world, Mr. Dunn,’ declared Jan. ‘l 
was down in the Shops on that job just now and got a 
nice big soft hatful of rotten apples handed out to me. 
They haven’t got a machine they can put the job on. 
There’s only one in the department that can do that kind 
of work and it’s snowed under for three weeks. ahead. 
They got in three more of those machines but they’re not 
running yet; your people are holding them up because 
they can’t get the kind of drive they want.’ 

“ Well, if drive is all they want,’ said the “Sup.,”’ push- 
ing his buzzer button, ‘maybe I can put a little back of 
them. We’ll get the somnambulist handling the job in 
here and use the Big Ben on him.’ 


“A minute latter we periscoped the victim through the 
glass of the door. He stepped inside the war zone and 
Gunner Dunn launched the torpedo. ‘Say,’ was his greet- 
ing, ‘how about those three machines you were to get set 
up and running right away? You seem to have about as 
much idea what “right away” is as the cow that stopped 
the express by using one as a pasture. Just remember 
that the advance of the art depreciates those machines 10 
per cent. a year. If you don’t hurry up and get some 
kind of a move on you we'll have to buy them over again 
from the junk man to get a chance to install them at all. 
Some of us would like to see them working before we break 
into the pension fund. Unless you’re out after Rip Van 
Winkle’s record you surely ought wake up after awhile. 
What’s been holding you up? 


«Felix? I remarked confidentially to myself, ‘I don’t 
know what idea you get but somehow I have an impression 
that the gentleman wishes an explanation.’ 


“Apparently the victim thought so too. At least he had 
one ready. ‘We haven’t been able to get the kind of 
motors we want,’ he explained. ‘We want a variable speed 
reversible motor and we don’t think an A. C. will fill the 
bill, but the factory engineers kick on putting in a D. C., 
so the job is held up while we are threshing the matter 
out.’ 

“What do you want a reversible motor for? demanded 
Dunn. 


w 
TO 
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“To reverse the machines,’ was the enlightening re- 
sponse (which, by the way, contradicted my previous im- 
pression that.all the Company’s stock of genuine ivory 
was stored on the shoulders of a certain member of the 
sales department, who doesn’t know a real live one when 
he sees him).” | 

“I get you, Felix,” answered Typoon Tyrus. “How 
sweet of you! Something tells me that the beautiful bou- 
quet is intended all for my very own. Wherefore I make 
answer as follows: How could I be expected to recognize 
a live one, since I associate with you so constantly that I 
never get a chance to meet one? That, of course, being 
unanswerable you will now proceed with the second reel 
of ‘Dunn and the Dunce, or How to Eat a Piece of Self- 
Starting Cheese.’ ” 

“Well,” continued Felix thus admonished, “Gettit 
chewed up this cheese all right, in one bite. ‘So that’s 
what you use a reversible motor for—to reverse the ma- 
chines!’ he exclaimed. ‘That’s a darned clever stunt, isn’t 
it? You had me fooled all right. I never would have sus- 
pected it if you hadn’t told me. Search around in it and 
see if you can tell me why you want to reverse those ma- 
chines at ALL. There’s a reversible D. C. motor on the 
one running now and they don’t use it for one job in a 
dozen. That machine will more than take care of all the 
jobs that require a reversible motor. Won’t it? Well, 
then, why in the name of dove of peace are you scrapping 


PRIL 4th—E. H. Payne, of stores department, 
Atlanta, to Miss Madeline Guerrard, Flatrock, 
N. C. 

May 8th—Miss Mary L. Malone, of financial depart- 
ment, Atlanta, to R. A. Uselton, Wartrace, Tenn. 

June Ist—Miss Katie Springer, of department 3300, 
Hawthorne, to Frank Galon, of Stevens Point, Wis. 

June 2d.—Miss Ella Anderson, of department 3061, 
Hawthorne, to Herbert Affleck. 

June 2nd.—T. E. Harris, of stores department, Atlanta, 
to Miss Genevive Fisher, Demorest, Ga. 

June 5th—Miss Elsie Gierke, of department 3300, 
Hawthorne, to Thomas Kelly, United States Army, Fort 
Sheridan, Illinois. 

June 7th—J. V. Brown, of department 3092, Haw- 
thorne, to Miss Betty Boice. 

June 7th.—Miss Pierce Webb, of stores department, 
Atlanta, to B. F. Matthews, Atlanta, Ga. 

June 8th—Miss Emily Zajicek, department 2325, Haw- 
aie to Harry Kremski, formerly of department 

June 10th_—E. J. Hedberg, of department 2339, Haw- 
thorne, to Miss J. Millick. 

June 12th—Oliver T. Hazelton, of stores department, 
Dallas, to Miss Lillian B. Roos, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

June 12th—H. G. Paterson, European auditor’s depart- 
ment, London, to Miss O. E. Merritt, formerly with the 
London house. 

June 12th.—Miss Tillie Stankiewicz, of department 
3300, Hawthorne, to Edward Scislowski, of Chicago. 

June 16th—M. E. Boyd, St. Louis house, to Miss 
Frances Chartre. 

June 16th—Robert O’Donnell, St. Louis house, to Miss 
Agnes Nolan. 


for motors you have no use for and holding up work Z 
want OUT?’ 

“The victim hadn’t intended to hold up the job, he ex- 
plained, only he thought— 

“No, you didn’t think,’ interrupted Dunn. ‘That’s 
just the trouble. If you would hitch your brains up to 
your work and exercise them occasionally both your work 
and your brains would be worth more. Now I want those 
machines running by to-morrow—without fail. Can you 
get them in or will somebody else have to do it? All right, 
then. And remember that an excuse will be as useful to 
you as a stick of dynamite in the hip pocket of a man 
slipping on a banana peel. 

“Now, Jan,’ he continued, ‘there are your machines, 
there are you and there is the dead line—the 15th. You 
ean all get together now, can’t you? All right. Go to it.’ 

“The operation was a complete success,” finished Felix. 
“I noticed when I came over to lunch that the electricians 
were working during the noon-hour installing those mo- 
tors. As for me, I have been so full of ‘pep’ ever since 
that I could pick flaws in the tree of righteousness.” 

“If you succeed in climbing it, Felix,” remarked Ty- 
phoon Tyrus, “ceall me, will you? It would indeed be a 
strange sight to see a limb of Satan on the tree of right- 
eousness. Here, Gwennie, put his soup down. Quick. I 
want him to get his mouth full before he thinks up an 
answer to that.” 


MARRIED 


June 17th Miss Elva J. Hannum, Philadelphia house, 
to Norman W. Elliott, Newton Square, Penn. 

June 22nd—B. Freile, department 672, New York, to 
Miss Elise Schmidt, of New York City. 

June 23rd.—Miss Ingrid Olsen, of department 3145, 
Hawthorne, to Edward Larson. 

June 26th—Miss Ella Kasper, of department 3307, 
Hawthorne, to William Swanson. 

June 26th.—Miss Minnie Ullrick, of department 3061, 
Ifawthorne, to George Mackenson. 

June 27th—A. C. Maska, department 2098, Hawthorne, 
to Miss Elizabeth A. Huber, of New York City. 

June 28th.—P. E. Davidson, of sales department, Atlan- 
ta, to Miss Rebie Upchurch, Atlanta, Ga. 

June 30th—Miss Eva Black, Los Angeles house, to 
Clarence W. Peck, of Fullerton, Cal. 

In June—Miss Lena Himebreick, of department 3307, 
Hawthorne, to Carl Johnson. 

In June—J. S. Garvin, department 677, New York, to 
Miss Rose Laukemenn, of department 614, New York. 

In June—J. J. Kuhn, department 634, New York, to 
Miss Lucy M. Diener, of Elizabeth, N. J. 

In June——Miss Amelia Paulick, of department 3300, 
Hawthorne, to Anton Grinis, of Chicago. 

July 4th—Claude W. Paul, department 677, New York, 
to Miss Mildred Travis, of Flatbush, Long Island. 

July 9th—I. B. Stafford, credit department, Chicago, to 
Miss Maude Daniel, of Atlanta, Ga. 

July 12th—A. O. Boser, department 647, New York, to 
Miss Jennie Girard, of New York City. 

July 28th.—Miss Emily Madge, department 3307, Haw- 
thorne, to Harry Sutterland. 

August oth.—Mrs. Ruby A. Sensiba, department 30:5. 
Hawthorne, to Prof. C. W. Craig, Michigan City, Ind 
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High Honors Awarded Western Electric 
Products at Exposition 


HE International Jury of Award of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition has completed its 
work of judging exhibits in the Palace of Manu- 

facturers and announces the award of the following 
medals to the Western Electric Company : 

The Grand Priz for the exhibit as a whole. This award 
signifies that the products exhibited are superior to all 
others of their kind in the world. 

Gold medals awarded as follows: One for telephone 
switchboards and equipment, representing apparatus 
standard throughout the world; another for telephone 
train dispatching and control apparatus, representing a 
decided advance in the art, as evidenced by the adoption 
of this type of equipment by many of the leading railroads 
of the world: a third, for insulated wires and cables, which 
represent a degree of perfection in the manufacture of 
telephone cable that contributes largely to the present- 
day development of the telephone system. 

Two bronze medals were awarded for the Company’s 
mine-rescue equipment and mine telephones. 

Silver medals were awarded to the following manufac- 
turers, with the distribution of whose products the West- 
ern Electric Company is closely identified. These com- 
panies had their products displayed in the Western Elec- 
tric Company’s exhibit: 

The American Electrical Heater Company, for electric 
irons; the Gray Pay Station Company, for telephone pay 
stations; Edwards & Company, for annunciators; Conlon 
Washing Machine Company, for Western Electric-Conlon 
washing machines. 

These awards are in line with the large number of 
others made to the Company wherever it has exhibited in 
previous years. 


A Letter from the Chinese Commissioners 


HE accompanying letter has been received from 
David Z. T. Yui, Secretary of the Honorary Com- 
missioners of the Republic of China, in reference to 
their recent tour of our West Street building at New York. 
The experience of “talking with friends three thousand 
miles away” referred to, is the conversation the Commis- 
sioners held with San Francisco, at the offices of the New 
York Telephone Company, over the transcontinental line. 


J. Luhan Wins Checker 
Championship 
of Hawthorne Club 


HE checkers champion- 
ship of the Hawthorne 
Club was won by J. 
Luhan, department 2377, with 
P. H. Robinson, department 


2487, a close second, and J. 
Kennedy, department 1019, 


third. 
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Western Electric Vacuum Cleaner Helps 
College Students to Work Their Way 


WESTERN ELECTRIC vacuum cleaner is in use 

at Purdue University to help students who wish to 

earn their own way through college. Some time 
ago Professor Alford, of the university, who is interested 
in securing employment for students during their spare 
time, conceived the idea of purchasing a vacuum cleaner 
which could be loaned to the students, enabling them to 
do cleaning work for which the machine is adapted. The 
plan was approved by the university authorities, and the 
college Y. M. C. A. purchased one of the smaller-sized 
Western Electric vacuum cleaners from our Indianapolis 
house. 


A letter was sent to the families of the University fac- 
ulty, announcing that the cleaner was available, with an 
operator, at 30 cents an hour. Twenty cents of this goes 
to the student for his services in running the machine, 
the remaining 10 cents going to the Association for main- 
tenance of the equipment. By a slight change in the con- 
struction of the machine, the outfit at Purdue has been 
made portable in two parts. The demand for the use of 
the machine has been steadily growing, and if it continues 
at its present rate, will necessitate the purchase of a sec- 
ond machine in the near future. The present cleaner is 
busy practically all of the time and earns about $20 a 
month for the students. 


Before sending out the cleaner, Professor Alford re- 
quested the department of electrical engineering at the 
university to test it for current consumption. This was 
done, and it was found that, at the prevailing price of cur- 
rent at Lafayette, Ind. (where Purdue University is lo- 
cated), the average cost of running the machine is only 
about 34 of a cent per hour. 


HONORARY COMMERCIAL COMMISSIONERS 


or THe RePUBUC oF CHINA 
MOUA OF UNITED svarant 


Comoe Cranpen or Commeeca 
Conan 


Foreign Sales Manager, Western Elootrie Co., 
443 Wost Street, New York. 
Dear Mr. Condiet:- 

In responso te your kind letter of June 
3rd, we desire te thank you for your extreme kindness 
and hospitality. 

Ve are very grateful for the sarvellow ex- 
perience of talking with friends three thousand miles 
amay and consider thie the most veaderful invention of 
the age. 

Wishing yeu greater eahievenents, we are, 

Youre very trwy, 
Bane g- TY 


Renerery Secretery. 
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Installing Western Electric pee in the Heart of China 


How the Changsha Telephone System Was Built 
By S. H. Foley, Installation Department 


slower than she has been to adopt many other occi- 
dental inventions, and it is only within the past 
few years that there has been anything like a demand for 
telephone service. Even now the proportion of telephones 
to inhabitants is.only about one to three hundred in the 
larger cities, while many cities are without any telephones 
at all. The number of exchanges is now growing very 
rapidly, however, 
and before very 
long China will 
be as well sup- 
plied as any Eu- 
ropean country. 
One of the lat- 
est exchanges to 
be installed is 
that at Chang- 
sha, in the pro- 
vince of Hunan. 
The Changsha 
telephone system 
is controlled and 
operated by the 
provincial gov- 
ernment əf Hu- 
nan, and the new 
exchange, replacing an old magneto equipment, was 
opened in July last year. In January, 1915, there were 
600 subscriber stations in operation. This may not seem 
much to American readers of the News, but it is pretty 
good for a Chinese city, especially a pure Chinese city like 
Changsha. For Changsha is not, like Shanghai and Hong- 
kong, half occidental in population, with foreign conces- 
sions, European hotels, and an ice plant. It is an inland, 
walled city, with city gates and twenty-foot wide main 
streets. It was opened as a “Treaty Port” only nine years 
ago, and its first electric light plant was built in 1912. 
The interesting thing about the Changsha telephone 
system, to Western Electric readers at least, is the fact that 
all of the exchange equipment, and most of the outside 
material as well, are of Western Electric manufacture. 
I was sent over in the fall of 1913 to take charge of the 
installation work, remaining until the summer of 1914. 
An account of the work itself, and some of 
the difficulties we had to overcome in getting it 


Oe has been slow to take up the telephone, much 


The Changsha Switchboard in Operation. 
to Show That They Are Not Coolies. 
Mr. Foley Stands Next to Him 


done, may be of interest to the readers of the News. 


Note the Long Coats Worn by the Operators 
At the Extreme Left Is A. 


Equipment of the Changsha System 

First, a word as to the equipment itself, as finally in- 
stalled: The Changsha telephone system may be compar- 
atively small, but it is thoroughly up-to-date in every re- 
spect, embodying the latest developments of the telephone 
art. The switchboard is a Western Electric No. 1 central 
battery type, with lamp signals. It has a present ca- 
pacity of 1,000 local lines, and is arranged for an 

ultimate capacity 

—s of 3,000 lines. It 

replaces an old 

magneto type 

board equipped 
for 350 lines. 

In addition to 
the main board 
there is a single 
position desk 
type toll switch- 
board equipped 
for 40 toll or 
long - distance 
lines. Not many 
of these lines are 
as yet in use, but 
the telephone 
company plans to 
connect Changsha with other stations as fast as they are 
erected. One line, that between Changsha and Siangtan 
—a distance of about 30 miles—has already been com- 
pleted. 

The power apparatus and terminal racks and frames, 
located in a room directly beneath the switchboard, rep- 
resent the latest type of construction. The storage bat- 
tery room is next to the terminal room. There are two 
battery-charging outfits: a motor generator operated from 
the city mains, and an engine-driven generator for emer- 
gency use. All this equipment is housed in a new brick 
exchange building, which was designed especially to meet 
the requirements of the new apparatus. 

The outside lines are carried in steel-armored telephone 
cable, laid directly in the ground. Overhead conductors 
connect the subscribers’ sets with the cable terminals. 


The Inside Installation 


Arriving at Shanghai, I met Mr. Spiller and Mr. Fair- 
man, the Western Electric Company’s representatives in 


T. Hobbs, London. 
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tive or imagination, but they learn very quickly 
by imitation. After I had showed them how, 
they did the forming and soldering work as 
quickly and as well as any occidental installer 
could have done it. One of the illustrations 
shows the cable color code as it appears in Chi- 
nese characters. Each man was given a copy of 
this code, and inside of a day every one of them 
had it by heart. It was very difficult to trans- 
late some of the names and codes of material in- 
to Chinese. There is no Chinese word for “tele- 
phone,” for instance; so they use the English 
term. “Gasolene” is another word that has no 
Chinese equivalent. 

Both the coolies and the students worked at 
installing. The students didn’t mind working 
with the coolies, but they objected very strenu- 


INSTALLATION WORK DONE BY CHINESE STUDENTS AND ously to being classed with them, or being pho- 


COOLIES 


tographed with them. The few photographs 


As Mr. Foley says, “They had to be watched, but they did a good job.” that show students and coolies together were ob- 


The sign at the right reads: “This Fabric Manufactured by Western Elec- 
tric Co. Arnold Karberg & Co., Representing Agents in Asia” 


China. I soon found that if Colonel 
Spiller had anything to do with it, 
I would not find the time hanging 
heavy on my hands at Changsha! 
Apparently, the installation of the 
inside equipment was the smallest 
part of the job. In addition, I was 
to supervise the outside installa- 
tion work as well, take charge of 
the building of a 35-mile toll line, 
and the laying of three submarine 
cables, install a  3000/220-volt 
transformer, and make the cutover 
when the system was finished. In 
my spare time, I was to instruct 
the maintenance force, linemen, 
and operators in their various 
duties. There was some consola- 
tion, however, in the fact that the 


tained only after considerable persuasion. The 
students can always 
be distinguished by 
their long coats, 
as the coolies invar- 
iably wear short 
jackets. In the pic- 
ture of the outside 
of the new exchange 
the men on the steps 
are all coolies. In 
the right fore- 
ground stand three 
students, in their 
long-skirted “wrap- 
pers.” 

Besides doing the 
forming and solder- 
ing, the students 
had special instruc- 
tion in adjusting re- 


telephone company would take One of Changsha’s Principal Business Streets. Telephone Cables lays and clearing 
charge of the installation of the in- Were Laid Under This Street with Great Difficulty trouble. The cool- 


dividual subscribers’ sets. 

I reached Changsha on November 9, 1913, but had to 
wait exactly a month before the material got there. 
The outlook was not particularly rosy at the start. 
The local government officials wanted to put off 
the installation work, as they were not sure that they 
had money enough to see the contract through, the 
political sky looked squally, showing all the symptoms of 
another revolution, and the local managers of the tele- 
phone plant knew nothing about either English or tele- 
phones. One was a former magistrate, and the other had 
been head clerk in a rice shop! 


To add to our troubles, we couldn’t get enough labor. 
The telephone company had contracted to furnish “all 
labor,” and started us off with three coolies. We managed 
to make a start with these three, however, and finally got 
together a force of seven—four coolies and three students. 
In addition we had to hire an interpreter. These seven 
men did all of the inside installation work. 

The Chinese make very good installers, if they 


ies hated cable sew- 
ing, and offered every sort of passive resistance they 
could, to avoid this job. In general, as I said, one had to 
keep after them pretty constantly ; but they did a good job. 


Chinese Installers (Students and Coofies) at Work 
OOQ IC 
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are supervised closely. They have little initia- 
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Our power apparatus was installed by one of 
the coolie linemen, and is a first-class job in 
every respect. The generators and gasolene en- 
gine were carried up from the docks by a gang 
of thirty or forty coolies, who simply slung the 
apparatus on bamboo poles and walked away 
with it. Owing to a hundred-years’ feud be- 
tween the families of the telephone manager and 
the manager of the electric light company, we 
couldn’t get power for our charging motor-gen- 
erator. So we had to charge our storage bat- 
teries by means of the gasolene engine and its 
generator. 


Outside Work 


I don’t know how we did it, but we managed 
to complete the inside equipment installation by 
March 1, 1914, a little less than three months 
from the time we started work. 

The outside work, although of course not so 
complicated, presented difficulties of its own. 
Forty-nine thousand feet of lead-covered steel 
armored cable were 
laid in about six 
miles of trench, Eu- 
ropean style, that 
is, without ducts of 
any kind. We also 
strung ten thousand 
feet of aerial cable. 
The underground 
and aerial cables 
were joined in Eu- 
ropean type cast 
iron jointing boxes, 
which were placed 
in the manholes in 
place of the usual 
American type of 
lead-sleeve joint. 

All of the work- 
men on outside con- 
struction were Chi- 
nese, except that 
Mr. Hobbs, from 
the London house, supervised the splicing. Trenches 
were opened up by coolies, who used a tool resembling a 
mattock. I did not see either a pick or a shovel all the 


Laying Submarine Cable in the Siang River 


All of the Inside and Part of the Outside Installing Force 
Standing in Front of the New Exchange Building 


= ee 
= —— 
—— 


A GROUP OF EXCHANGE AND INSTALLATION OFFICIALS 


At Chief Operator's desk: Mr. Jong. Back, left to right: Mr. Waung 
ZLetchung, Interpreter; Mr. George; Mr. Wang, ex-Chief of Plant; S. H. 
Foley; A. 


T. Hobbs; Mr. Ly, Manager of the Exchange; Mr. Schu, 
Switchboard Superintendent 


_ time I was in China. By the time 
Hess the trenches were dug, the 
= traffic was pretty well blocked, 

~ aa as the streets in which we worked 
are only from nine to fifteen feet 
wide. When a cable drum was 
mounted in a street, that street was 
closed until the cable pulling was 
completed. The amount of traffic 
in these narrow streets was enorm- 
ous. In addition to an endless 
stream of rickshas and wheelbar- 
rows, the foot passengers were as 
thick as flies. Whenever the coolies 
started pulling underground cable, 
it took about eight or ten sol- 
diers to keep traffic out of the 
way. The method of pulling was 
original, to say the least. Forty- 
eight coolies would take hold of 
short ropes fastened to a 312-pair 
cable, and yank it along the pav- 
Ing stones until the entire length, 450 feet, was off the 
drum. Then they would drop it into the trench and cover 
it over. All this work, being done by hand, was neces- 
sarily slow, and it took us three months to get the cables 
pulled and trenched. 


The photograph reproduced on the cover of this 
month’s issue shows the cable splicing work in progress. 
Those in the central group are, standing, left to right: 
S. H. Foley, installation department, Western Electric 
Company; A. T. Hobbs, cable splicer from the London 
house; and our interpreter. The man seated, wearing a 
straw hat, is Mr. Hirayama, a splicer from the Nippon 
Electrice Company, Ltd., our allied house at Tokyo, who 
came over to help us out. 

Mr. Hobbs was supposed merely to supervise the cable 
splicing, but as a matter of fact he had to do nearly all 
of the actual work himself, as we couldn’t get enough 
trained splicers in time. The trenches of Europe may be 
more dangerous these days, but they certainly can’t be 
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One of the Principal Streets, Showing Cables Laid in Trench 


more unpleasant than the trenches of 
Changsha! Chinese sewage disposal 
methods are primitive, usually taking the 
form of letting it soak into the ground; 
so when we got the trenches opened up, 
the atmosphere was certainly—as Hobbs 
termed it—“gamey.” Poor Hobbs would 
stick it out underground until he got too 
sick to work; then he’d come out for air, 
take a rest, and go back again. The worst 
of it was that we couldn’t afford to lose 


any time, and whenever Hobbs was 
forced to quit I had to go down and take 
his place! 


The coolies needed a lot of supervising 
on the outside work, just as they had on 
the inside work; but we devised a thor- 
ough inspection system, and the finished 
job was very creditable. The men made 
good cable jointers, although they are 
naturally pretty careless and stubborn. 
By the end of the job, however, we had 
three very good splicers. When it came 
to the work on the cable terminals, I made 
up samples of terminal block forms and 
other forms, and offered a pair of cutters 
as a prize to the man who could turn out 
a better piece of work. One of them 
actually won the prize on soldering and 
dressing forms. 

The underground cable work had a 


severe test, as the cable lies in liquid mud practically the 
year round. The brick manholes built by the telephone 
company are usually flooded, and the iron jointing boxes 
are covered with water. However, the fact that there had 
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The Installer’s Cable Color 
Code as It Looks in 


Chinese 


been no cable failure of any sort, up 
to the time I left, is eloquent testimony 
to the quality of Western Electrie under- 
ground cable. 


The Submarine Cables 


We also laid three submarine cables 
under a river some distance from Chang- 
sha. They total 5,500 feet. We had ab- 
solutely nothing in the line of submarine 
cable laying apparatus, and it all had to 
be made locally, generally of bamboo. 
However, the work went off without a 
hitch. The greatest depth of the water is 
about 40 feet, although the river is much 
shallower most of the way across. 


The Cut-Over 


On July 1, 1914, most of the work had 
been finished, and we started to cut over. 
Everything went well, and the telephone 
company was soon able to abandon the 
old exchange for good. When I left, at 
the end of August, 1914, after adding a 
few finishing touches, the new Changsha 
telephone system was in full blast, work- 
ing without a hitch. 


Incidents by the Way 


As I have already indicated, we ran 
into a few difficulties during the course of 


the work. We had plenty of excitement as well. The 
natives didn’t always take very kindly to us, and things 
would occasionally get so squally in certain neighborhoods 
that we had to suspend operations there for a few days. 


/ 
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The Cable Storage Yard, Seen from a Back Window of the 

Changsha Exchange. Notice the 80-Foot Pole Leads. At the 

Left a Gang of Coolies Are Bringing Up the Gasolene Engine 
for the Power Plant 


They thought at first that the cables were water pipes, 
and the water coolies, who make a living by peddling 
water for drinking and cooking, tried to start a riot. 
Then, too, in China it is considered very bad “Joss” to 
dig up the ground, as the Feng Shui or ground devil 
comes out and makes you suffer for it. (In view of Hobbs’ 
experiences, I’m inclined to believe in the theory.) When 
an outbreak of fever and cramps started along part of 
the trench work, everybody was sure that the Feng Shui 
was wreaking vengeance upon the foreigners who had 
disturbed him. However, the threatened epidemic died 
down—why, I don’t know—so the Feng Shui evidently 
wasn’t very much annoyed. 

The natives couldn’t make head or tail of our cables, 
although they were finally convinced that they were not 
water pipes. Every once in a while some onlooker would 
cause a lot of trouble by picking open the end of a cable 
to see what was inside. Then the dampness, of course, 
would get into the paper insulation, and we’d have to 
stop and dry it out. They thought we were insane to 
think that we could talk either under the ground or under 
the water. The toll lines had been completed as far as 
the river, and after we got the submarine cable laid ] 
called up the exchange at Changsha, 22 miles away. Then 
I let some of the spectators talk over the line, and watched 
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them while they talked. Their mingled expression of 
doubt, fear, amazement, and childlike delight was a sight 
to behold ! 


The native workmen always sleep where they work. 
The telephone company boards all of its employees, and 
the exchange manager has his bed beside his desk. In the 
old exchange the operators all had beds in the operating 
room, and when the new exchange opened we had a lively 
time keeping the new operating room from being turned 
into a dormitory. 

The pay of coolies and linemen is about $4.50 U. S. G. 
(U. S. Gold) a month, the head lineman receiving $10, 
U.S. G. The pay of the students was about $12. As the 
telephone company charges a lineman $2.50 a month for 
board, the actual cash he receives monthly is only two / 
dollars, in American money. This is considered an un- 
usually good salary, and telephone jobs are much sought 
after. The food prepared for the. coolies is mainly rice 
and other vegetables. They often have fish, and occa- 
sionally a bit of pork is cooked in with the rest of the 
“chow.” On this fare they can do a hard day’s work in 
the sun, with the thermometer standing at 105! 

All telephone operators are men. I wouldn’t say that | 
they make altogether ideal “hello girls,” as they are in- 
clined to be “fresh” to subscribers, and are continually 
listening in on conversations in the hope of picking up 
some information that they can sell. 

The three students who helped with the inside installa- 
tion work were all assigned to regular positions with the 
telephone company when the exchange started working. 
One of them, Mr. Jong, has general care of the switch- 
board, being chief tester; another, Mr. Schu, is switch- 
board superintendent, handling the outside and wire chief 
desk work, while Mr. George, the third, is chief of plant. 
All three spoke pretty fair “Melican talk” by the time I 
left, and inasmuch as they didn’t know a word of English 
when I arrived, I felt quite like a missionary. 


Telephone Equipment for Churches 


NEW type of telephone apparatus, known as the 
Church Telephone, has been developed by the 
Western Electric Company. It is designed for 

use in churches, lecture halls and theatres where the 
acoustic properties are poor or where the congregation or 
audience includes persons who are hard of hearing. 

The equipment consists of a special telephone trans- 
mitter for mounting on the pulpit or platform, and re- 
ceivers to be used by those in the audience requiring 
them. The transmitter consists of three special micro- 
phone transmitter units in an ebony finished case. The 
receiver is the ordinary watch case type, with a lorgnette 
handle. A special sliding extension in the handle allows 
its length to be varied from four to seven inches, making 
it unusually convenient to use. 

Each receiver is provided with a cord and plug. A 
jack which is connected to the line leading to the trans- 
mitter is placed in the pews. When the plug attached to 
the receiver is inserted in the jack, the user is enabled to 
listen, via telephone, to everything that is said on the 
pulpit or stage. | 
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Telephone Apparatus Shops 
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Waste Metal Strips From Which Blanks Have Been Punched— 
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Fig. 2. A Baling Press. This machine compresses the 
waste metal into compact bales 


How Hawthorne Disposes of Junk 
By K. E. Sutherland, Inspection Investigation Department, Hawthorne 


NE unaccustomed to the handling of raw material 


in large quantities little realizes the amount of 
work entailed in trying to dispose economically of 


the immense amount of waste incident to the carrying on 
of manufacture in a factory so large as our Hawthorne 
Works. 

When, however, we consider a monthly raw material 
input approximating $1,500,000 in value, it is not difficult 
to conceive the amount of waste resulting from its use. 

The following fig- 
ures, which repre- F 
sent approximate 
monthly averages of 
the larger items of 
junk disposed of to 
outside concerns, 
will possibly give 
the reader a some- 
what clearer idea of 
the amount of ma- 
terial involved. 

Brass, 100 tons; 
copper, 180 tons 
(125 tons from the 
Cable, Rubber and 
Insulating Shops) ; 
German silver, 1714 
tons; iron and steel, 
89 tons; solder skimmings, 4 tons; lead, 833 tons (250 
tons from the Cable, Rubber and Insulating Shops) ; 
paper, 7 tons (Cable, Rubber and Insulating Shops only). 

It is the purpose of this article to describe the various 
methods and processes of disposing of and preparing for 
sale the principal items of this waste or “junk” so that 
there may be as little loss as possible. 

The term “waste” as used herein does not, therefore, 


Fig. 3. Bundling Press for Scrap Metal and Wire. 
shown at A 


refer to absolutely useless material, but includes that ma- 
terial which, while it is useless for manufacturing pur- 
poses, may be used as a by-product in the plant itself, or 
sold as junk. 

The two units of the Hawthorne Works which dispose 
of the greatest amount of junk are naturally the Tele- 
phone Apparatus and the Cable, Rubber and Insulating 
Shops. Owing to the great differences in the apparatus 
manufactured in the two shops, the methods of junk dis- 
position are of nec- 
essity quite differ- 
ent. For this rea- 
son two branches 
of the manufactur- 
ing organization 
will be considered 
separately. 


Telephone Appara- 
tus Shops Junk 
First, let us take 

up the process of 
the Telephone Ap- 
paratus Shop. A 
vast number of the 
parts used in the 
manufacture of tele- 
phone apparatus 
are punched from sheet metal, brass, iron, or German 
silver, as the case may be. 

This operation, of course, leaves as waste a certain 
portion of the original sheet or strip. Representative 
samples of waste of this nature are shown in Fig. 1. All 
waste of this class is kept separate by material (brass, 
ecpper, German silver, ete.) in the operating departments, 
and sent by them to the by-products department or “junk 


Compressed wire bundles 
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Fig. 4. Apparatus for Cleaning and Sorting Metal Chips, 
Shavings, and Sweepings 


room,” as it is more familiarly called. Here it is baled 
in the Minich baling press, shown in Fig. 2. This elec- 
trically operated press compresses the waste material into 
a bale approximately two feet wide, two and one-half feet 
thick, and three feet long which, 
when completed, weighs approx- 
imately 1,100 pounds, depend- 
ing of course to a large extent 
upon the shape and size of the 
material used. 

In addition to the machine 
above described, a Logemann 
hydraulic bundling press, simi- 
lar to the press described later 
and shown in Fig. 3, has recent- 
ly been installed in the by-pro- 
ducts department. This new 
press has a decided advantage 
over the press above described, 
for not only is it easier and 
more rapid of operation, but 
junk baled in a press of this 
type commands a considerably 
higher price, as the bales are 
much more readily handled, 
weighing only about one-tenth 
as much as those first described. 

While the baling machines 
handle the larger pieces of scrap 
material, the smaller stuff— 
chips, turnings, sweepings from 
the machine departments, ete.— 
are taken care of in a different 
manner. 

Fig. 4 shows the apparatus used for separating the dust 
and dirt from the small chips and metal shavings that are 
received from the machine departments, as well as the 
imachine used in separating the iron from the brass. 
The mechanical separator (shown at A) is very simple 
in construction, consisting simply of a sifter which is 


Fig. 5. 


Fig 6. Press for Baling Scrap Insulating Paper 


Incinerator, T. A. Shops. The boilers are fired entirely with saw- 
dust and wood sweepings 


oscillated by a small motor. Thus, the dust and dirt 
are separated from the usable chips and shavings. 

In the foreground of Fig. 4 is shown the magnetic sep- 
arator used in separating the iron from the brass in the 
sweepings and accumulations 
of small parts. The _ revolv- 
ing drum C, which has an an- 
nealed iron face, is belt driven 
by a small motor D. Within the 
drum is fastened a series of 
powerful electro-magnets, which 
extend in the form of an are 
approximately from the bottom 
of hopper E to a point directly 
below the shaft on which the 
drum revolves. The chips and 
shavings are shovelled into the 
hopper and travel down the 
chute, which is at all points par- 
allel to the periphery of the re- 
volving drum. The brass shav- 
ings travel down this chute into 
box F, while the iron chips, ete., 
which may have been mixed 
with them, are attracted by the 
magnets to the soft iron face of 
the drum, where they are held 
until they reach a point directly 
above the iron pan G, when they 
are released by the magnets. 
Both kinds of chips are then put 
up in burlap sacks for conveni- 
ence in handling. 

In addition to these methods 
of disposing of the classes of junk material above described 
there are certain materials the scrap from which, although 
saleable, is used to advantage in the shop itself. White 
transparent celluloid, for example, is used extensively for 
designation strip fronts, as well as for windows in other 
types of apparatus. The serap resulting from the shear- 
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Fig. 7. The Building and Bins Where Junked Cable is Reclaimed 


ing and blanking operations performed on this material 
is turned into a storeroom to be drawn out and used in 
the manufacture of the “raspberry juice” enamel (so 
called because of its color), which is used for insulating 
the iron wire cores of certain types of apparatus. 

One of the most interesting phases of the junk situation 
is the utilization of waste paper and sweepings from other 
than machine departments, and sawdust, small pieces of 
wood, shavings, etc., from the woodworking department. 

The incinerator situated on the second floor of section 
No. 43 is shown in Fig. 5. The large boilers shown in the 
picture are fed partly with sawdust and partly with 
sweepings and unusable pieces of wood. The sawdust is 
conveyed direct from the various machines in the wood- 
working departments to the large container (shown at the 
right) by means of an extensive blower system, the pipes 
of which can be seen in the picture entering the container. 
From the container the sawdust is conveyed to the boilers 
by a worm turning in the covered trough shown in the 
foreground of picture. 

Not all of the sawdust from the wood mill reaches the 
boilers, however. To the uninitiated the statement that 
certain sizes of sawdust are picked out for use in the 
plant will seem strange. It is a fact, however. The 
blower system above referred to contains a series of 
screens which perform automatically the operation of sep- 
arating the sawdust. Outside the large container there is 
one similar in shape, but considerably smaller in size, 
which is not shown. When the sawdust reaches this point 
it passes through a coarse screen which separates all splin- 
ters, etc., from the finer dust. The sawdust and splinters 
which cannot pass this screen are carried through another 
pipe to the large container, while that which has passed 
- through the first screen is blown against a second one of 
a considerably finer mesh. The very fine dust of course 
passes this screen and is conveyed to the large container 
to be fed to the boilers. That sawdust which does not pass 
the second or fine screen and is consequently uniform in 
size is carried by conveyor to a separate reservoir, where 
it 18 stored until put up in sacks and sent to the metal 
finishing departments for use in drying small parts. 
With the wood mill running under normal conditions 
about 3,800 bags of sawdust, suitable for use in the plat- 
ing room, are obtained every year. 

The small pieces of wood, sweepings, waste paper, etc., 
are brought to the incinerator by the sweepers from all 
over the Telephone Apparatus Shops and fed to the 
boilers through holes in the floor, which are situated di- 
rectly in front of the screen. (Shown at A in the illus- 
tration.) 


Does the incinerator or “crematory” pay? Let those of 
a statistical turn of mind read the following and judge 
for themselves, for here are average figures showing the 
annual returns involved : 


3,800 bags of sawdust..............-0008. $1,000 
78,000,000 pounds of steam from both T. A. & C., 
R. & I. incinerators, distributed through 
the general distributing system and 
equivalent to 5,200 tons of coal at $1.65 
Be LOM E E E A EE E ETS 8,580 
840 tons of wood ashes sold at $8.50 a ton. 6,140 
TOtal aeaa $15,720 
Approximate labor cost of feeding fires.......... 2,000 
Net SAVING 6.6 ts tet eceae inneni $13,220 


Not a bad income from sawdust and waste paper, is it? 
Cable, Rubber, and Insulating Shops Junk 


The largest items of waste in this branch of the manu- 
facturing organization are insulating paper, cotton insu- 


Fig. 8. Apparatus for Reclaiming Junked Cable 


lation, and lead covered cable which it has been found 
necessary to junk. 

The paper which is used for insulating the individual 
conductors in lead covered cable must have certain chemi- 
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cal properties and mechanical characteristics which 
render it very expensive. For this reason particular care 
is used in preparing the waste for re-sale. This paper is 
originally received from the suppliers in narrow rolls. 
Several of these rolls are placed over a wooden core and 
held in place by lags at the ends. The large roll thus ob- 
tained is then wrapped in heavy paper by the suppliér 
before shipment. 

The waste paper, some of which may be seen under the 
iron steps in Fig. 6, is sent to the junk room, where it is 
baled in the Boomer & Bascher bundling press, also shown 
in the illustration. These bales are then sold to the origi- 
nal supplier of the paper. 

Cotton waste from the insulating machines is also baled 
in the above press in the same manner as the paper. 

The processes involved in an efficient reclamation of 
junked lead covered cable are more extensive than any 
heretofore described. An exhaustive study of the various 
conditions to be met has resulted in the construction of 
the building, concrete bins, and yards shown in Fig. 7. 

The largest part of the old cable reclaimed in this plant 
is received from the telephone companies after it has be- 
come unfit for further use. Upon its receipt the material 
is sorted and stored in the yards, shown at the right, until 
such time as it is to be worked up. . 

In reclaiming, the junked cable is first placed in the 
gas heated, brick encased ovens A (Fig. 8), where it is 
heated until the lead sheath has been melted and the paper 
insulation has been burned from the wire. The molten 
lead is run off into the refining furnace B, where it is 
automatically separated from the paper ash and other im- 
purities which it contained when taken from the melting 
furnace. (Under former conditions the molten lead was 
made into pigs direct from the melting furnace, which 
necessitated an additional handling, as it had to be refined 
before being fit for sale.) 

The refining operation completed, the molten lead is 
drawn off into the molds (shown at C). It will be noted 


he 
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that the molds are mounted on a turntable, so that one 
man can manipulate both the levers D and E, the former 
of which opens the gate and allows the metal to flow into 
the mold, while the latter turns the table upon which the 
molds are mounted. As the filled molds pass around 
toward the left they travel under running water, which 
so cools the lead that the molds, which are pivoted, can be 
tipped and the pigs of lead extracted. While a portion 
of this lead mixture can be used in the press room, much 
of it contains too great a percentage of impurities to meet 
the severe requirements demanded in the manufacture of 
cable, and it is consequently sold to refining companies to 
be further purified. 

The copper wire remaining in the furnace after the lead 
has been run off is placed in the Logemann press (shown 
in Fig. 3) and compressed into brick form before being 
sold. Some of the compressed copper wire bundles may 
be seen at the extreme left of the picture. 


Miscellaneous Junk From Other Buildings 


While the bulk of the waste reclaiming is done by the 
two shops mentioned above, the same economical recovery 
of the maximum value of waste is practised by other 
branches of the organization. There are numerous cases 
of this kind, of which the following are typical. 

All scrap rubber and rubber shavings are sent to the 
rubber shops to be ground and used in the manufacture 
of molded rubber parts. 

Scrap paper from the printing department is, so far as 
possible, made up into scratch pads of various sizes, for 
use throughout the works. Obsolete stationery forms are 
also utilized in this manner. Trimmings from the blue 
print room, as well as obsolete drawings, are either baled 
and sold, or used by the packing department. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the Hawthorne 
Works of the Western Electric Company are not far, if 
at all, behind the pork packers, who, you will remember, 
boast that they use all of the pig but the squeal. 


New Headquarters for the Company at New York 


NNOUNCEMENT is made of the leasing of 
three floors in the new Tèlephone and Telegraph 
building at 195 Broadway, to be occupied by the 

general departments now located at New York, with the 
exception of the engineering and patent departments. 

It is expected that this move will occur during the 
summer of 1916. The building is now in course of con- 
struction. Three reasons led to this change. 

First of all, the space in the building at 463 West 
Street has for some time been inadequate for all depart- 
ments of the business. 

In the second place, the executives of the Company, 
feeling the need of closer contact with the officials of the 
telephone and telegraph business who are located in the 
downtown office district in New York, have for several 
months maintained a suite of Western Electric offices in 
the Hudson Terminal building. 

The third reason is that this is also the financial and 
corporation center of New York City, and the members 
of the financial and general sales departments have long 


felt the location at 463 West Street, which is quite inac- 
cessible from the business district, a handicap in their 
relations with other companies. 

The Company’s new headquarters will be located in 
one of New York’s finest office buildings. It is 26 stories 
in height, and occupies a portion of the block at the 
corner of Broadway and Dey Street. 

The officials of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Western Union Telegraph Company 
will also occupy offices in the building. 

The three floors which the Western Electric Company 
has leased are the 13th, 14th and 15th floors.- In the 
latter the executives will have their offices. The 14th 
floor will be devoted entirely to the general sales depart- 
ment, with the exception of Mr. Swope, whose office will 
be on the floor above. The 13th floor will be occupied 
by the clerical, mailing and filing departments. 

There will be several reserve offices for friends and 
customers of the Company and those connected with our 
houses in other cities who may be in New York on business. 
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David Parry, Dept. 2372, and His Dining Room, After Entertaining a Lightning Bolt. 
along the brass rod supporting the lace curtains, jumped into the wrecked partition and thence to the radiator in the bathroom. 


A 
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The lightning came down a chimney, traveled 
Notice 


the hole near the ceiling where the lightning left the curtain rod. The board Parry has in his hand was responsible for the gash in his 


nose. 


It was thrown clear across the room to where he was sitting at the opposite end of the radiator shown in the photograph. At 


the right is shown the bathroom of the Parry residence after the lightning stroke 


Parry’s Perilous Parry 
Dave Wards Off a Lightning Stroke, but Comes Out Second Best in the Encounter 


HIS year, when the maudlin heavens ery all over 
your freshly laundered shirt bosom at every ex- 
cuse, it hardly seems worth while recording the 

fact that it rained during the evening of August 23rd. 
Such, however, was the case. David Parry, seated com- 
fortably at his west window with his feet propped up on 
the radiator, could see out upon Karlov Avenue and down 
` along 22nd Street as plain as day during the frequent 
lightning flashes. 

But Dave wasn’t interested in scenery. He had put 
in nine hours at his painstaking work of watch repairing 
in department 2372 and he felt that he had earned the 
right to sit back and read his paper in peace. Moreover 
he did not propose to let himself be disturbed by a little 
thing like a thunderstorm. Soon he was deep in the war 
news. 

After some moments of silence he looked up. “Say,” 
he remarked to Mrs. Parry, “I see here in the paper that 
the Germans have just taken another Russian stronghold 
by the name of Niz—(No, that’s not it)—Kayniz— 
(Plague take the world! A man would have to have an 
ingrowing tongue to be able to say the rest of it. No 
wonder those poor Russians can’t scrap. When one of 
them has to call another by name it must take him a week 
or more to get rested up and strong again.) Anyway, 
you can pronounce this town for yourself if you want to. 
It’s spelled K-n-y-s-z-y”—— 

But apparently the town had not yet surrendered. 
There was a sudden dazzling flash, a smashing report and 
Parry found himself on the floor in the next room. All 
the lights were out and Dave didn’t know at first whether 
he had been hit a right-hand wallop by a “Jack John- 


son,” or if it was only the end of the world. However, 
the neighbors soon came running up with lights and he 
was able to take an inventory. 


Mrs. Parry and the boy were all right. They had been 
thrown from their chairs and stunned, but not severely 
hurt. The room was a wreck, and Dave himself looked 
as if somebody had hit him in the face with a handful 
of Russian consonants. 


Further investigation revealed that the damage was not 
the work of a 42-centimeter shell, but was only a little 
prank of a playful lightning bolt, which had apparently 
come down the chimney, followed the brass curtain rods 
over the west windows, before which Parry was sitting, 
entered the east and west partition and jumped to the 
bathroom radiator, whence it had an easy path to the 
ground. A mule with a wasp on its tail couldn't have 
done more things to that partition. The mirror of the 
buffet was shattered to bits, along with most of the dishes 
and glassware. A goodly portion of the bric-a-brac found 
lodgment in Parry’s anatomy and a heavy board, thrown 
in for good measure, nestled itself trustinglvy against the 
side of his nose. His most severe injury was a deep cut 
in the right hand, which kept him from work for 16 days. 

Now chinaware embedded in a man’s person is a dead 
loss so far as either esthetic or utilitarian value is con- 
cerned. Parry, who came here from the New York shops, 
holds a perfectly good household insurance policy, with 
a lightning clause, which does not expire for several 
months yet. But it apphes to the apartment he occupied 
in New York. He had neglected to have it transferred 
after reaching Chicago. 
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Dave, however, takes his loss philosophically. “Well,” 
he says, “PI know better next time. And it might be 
worse. Suppose I’d been working somewhere else, I’d be 
out my wages as well. And even if ld had an accident 
policy I probably would have forgotten to do something 


on it, so I couldn’t collect. As it is the Company pays 


.me just the same as when I’m working and nobody was 


killed, so we got off pretty lucky. 
“But,” he adds, “if anybody should happen to ask you, 
just tell ’im I’m not looking for a job as lightning rod.” 


C. D. Cabaniss 
Sales Department 
Birmingham 


HE much talked-of 
“hard times” in the 
South have appar- 

ently had little effect upon 
the business of our South- 
ern houses. Not only are 
the houses already estab- 
lished maintaining their 
usual pace, but the Com- 
pany has just opened a new 
one, at Birmingham, Alabama. The new office will serve 
the state of Alabama, operating as a branch of the Atlanta 


Married 


PRIL 24th (just announced)—Miss Ethel Crowe, depart- 
ment 3062, Hawthorne, to Ray Smith. 
July 6th—Miss Anna M. Lucas, of department 625, New 
York, to Joseph Dertinger, of New York City. 
July 17th—A. C. H. Minns, London. 
July 2lst.—Miss Hoffmann, shop stores department, London, to 
J. Weir, purchasing department, London. 
August 2nd.—Miss Mary L. Lake, of department 625, New York, 
to J. G. Davidson, of Springfield, Mass. 
August 3rd.—William Fondiller, of department 625, New York, 
to Miss Fannie Bernfeld, of New York City. 
August 7th.—George Dodd, of department 637, New York, to 
Miss Clarice I. Crane, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
August 12th.—E. M. Miller, department 2136, Hawthorne, to 
Miss Emily Tykal, department 2135, Hawthorne. 
August 15th.—R. E. Drake, of department 680, New York, to 
Miss Mary Butz, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
August 21st.—A. A. Kelly, department 3092, Hawthorne, to Miss 
Grace M. Rowe. 
September 1Ist.—Miss Anna Becvar, department 3300, Hawthorne, 
to John F. Singer, of Chicago. 
September 4th.—L. D. Gilbert, department 3092, Hawthorne, to 
Miss Elsie Thurston, of Terre Haute, Indiana. 
September 6th.—Miss Anna Rasmen, department 3300, Haw- 
thorne, to Michael Schultz, of Chicago. 
September 7th.—M. Nulle, department 3159, Hawthorne, to Miss 
Anna Grutius. 
September 7th.—H. C. Harrison, of department 680, New York. 
(The bride’s name is still a secret.) 


The New Birmingham Office 
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Tie New Western Electric House at Birmingham, Ala. 
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F. S. Troxell 
Stores Department 
Birmingham 


house, and its prospects look 
bright, in view of the large 
field for electrical business 
throughout the section. 

A regular stock of supply 
material is carried at Bir- 
mingham. The sales work 
is looked after by C. D. 
Cabaniss and the stores 
management is in the care 
of F. S. Troxell, both former members of the Atlanta 
organization. 


September 14th.—G. Schoen, department 3305, Hawthorne, to 
Miss Mabel Cronin, department 2326, Hawthorne. 

September 16th.—Miss Irene Lamberson, department 3025, Haw- 
thorne, to Edward Saunders. 

September 29th.—Miss Grace Kimmell, department 3025, Haw- 
thorne, to Stanley Hardie. 


Best Star Orders of Interest 
August 9th to September 11th 
FIRST GROUP 
New York 
Eighty thousand dollar contract for miniature lamps. 
A. M. Case & F. W. Koch. 
SECOND GROUP 
Cincinnati 
Thirty-six telephones, 240 two-call police boxes, 1 cen- 
tral battery desk, 5 four-circuit registers, 75 fire alarm 
boxes, 1 sixty-circuit terminal and protector board. 
J. Nolloth. 
THIRD GROUP 
Pittsburgh 
Twenty-one 714-31 h. p. motors, and 1 200 k. w. gener- 
ator. A. A. Schueler. 
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New York 
R. E. Webster, Correspondent 
DICK IS AT IT AGAIN 
A merry cl.ap is the office boy, 
Always happy and full of joy. 
When he enters an office “Brightness Supreme,” 
Which is greater than the famous “Sunbeam,” 
Makes the office, once dark and gloomy, 
Resemble our most modern Coney. 
He comes to work at half-past eight, 
Oh no, he’s never, never late. 
At twelve o’clock he goes to dine, 
In Max’s Busy Bee he spends his dime, 
Returns to the office at one P. M. 
But not to work till the boss comes in, 
Which generally is two-thirty or three, 
Gee! But I wish that l were he. 
At five o’clock the boss beats it out, 
He makes the five-fiftcen, without a doubt. 
See him hustle to the Hudson Tubes, 
For he lives in Jersey with the rest of the rubes. 
The office boy stays till the whistle blows, 
Then punches the clock and out he goes. 
He forgets the office until next A M., 
And then he’s on the job again: 
Three cheers for the office boys of the W. E., 
And its future bosses, as vou shall see! 
—Dick, the Office Boy. 


LIFE IN THREE SCENES 


Prologue 
Bob Gordon, our well-known stores manager, has, act- 
ing on orders from headquarters (at East Orange, N. J.), 


sworn off buying cigars, after consuming fifty-five, more 
or less, over Labor Day. 


Scene 1 
Place: Stores Manager’s Office. 
Personae: Bob and E. C. Estep. 
Bos: Gene, lend me a cigar? 
Estep: Sorry, but I haven’t any. 
(Telephone rings—Charley Voorhees on the wire.) 
VoorHEES: Say, Bob, is Gene Estep with you? 


Bos (Answering): No. But what’s it worth to know 
where he is? 


VOORHEES: Qh, a cigar, I guess. 


Bos (All smiles): All right, come around. 
Estep): Voorhees wants to talk to you. 


Scene 2 


Voorhees enters a cigar store on West Street and pur- 
chases a three-cent “Grumbler”? cigar, on which he care- 


(Aside, to 


fully places a “Hoyo” band, and stows it away in his 


pocket for future use. 
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Scene 3 
Place: Stores Manager’s Office. 
(Bob is busy, but not smoking.) 
(Enter Voorhees.) 
VoorHEES: Say, Bob, here’s that cigar I owe you. Hope 


you'll enjoy it. 


Bos: Much obliged. 
VOORHEES : 
( Exit.) 


Come again. 
(As he goes out): Not if I can help it. 


Five minutes later. 
Bos: (To himself): Say, that’s a bully good cigar. 
Guess I’ll have to buy a box. 
(CURTAIN) - 


The Job He Would Like 


W. E. Rice recently visited us on his way from Middle- 
town, New York, to Lake Placid. W. A. G. 


The accompanying picture, taken in 1902, shows tw» 
baseball teams representing the then relay inspection 
department and apparatus inspection department. O! 
the day the picture was taken the two teams battled fer 
seven innings, the relay inspection team winning by 3 
score of 36-18. Not much like present-day Hawthorn 
scores, is it? Messrs. Fagrelius, Spengeman and Whitley 


—_—_———_ 
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In the Dear, Dead Days of Long Ago 


of New York, and Binkley and Schroeder of Hawthorne, 
will find their faces in the group. A. D. F. 


St. Louis 
F. W. Cherry, Correspondent 


The Western Electric Company’s baseball team simply 
ran away with first place in the Bell Telephone League— 
so much so, in fact, that the Southwestern Tel. & Tel. 
Company placed a requisition on us, as shown in the 
illustration, for a “first class battery and other necessary 
players to make a winning ball team.” We regret to say 


SUPPLIES REQUISITION ° 
THE SOUTHWESTERN TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


SIRP rer 
OWiZZZ 


ps one , 
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that it was necessary for us to back order this requisition, 
as the only one we had in stock was a sample which was 
shop-worn. We are now engaged in playing the “elim- 
inations” with the winning teams in the City leagues. 


The St. Louis house is also very proud of its connection 
with the Jovian degree team that won the very valuable 
cup at the annual Jovian meeting held here last October. 
This team was organized and trained under G. E. Culli- 
nan’s administration as Statesman. 

A boat excursion was held on the evening of September 
first and over $700 was cleared to send our team to 
Chicago in October to win this cup again. We are ex- 
ceptionally proud of the work of First Tribune J. P. 


Casey as Vulcan, Al. Cornell, as the creator of the char- 
acter Avrenim, and George Delany as Mercury. 


Los Angeles 


F. E. McKeever, Correspondent 
We can all boast of good service rendered on special 
occasions, but here is something that counts for all time: 


Western Electric Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Gentlemen :— 

Enclosed please find check for $205.63. Thanking vou very kindly 
for your patience and good will, and hope we can get straightened 
out so we can do business again, as the Western Electric is the only 
place we can get SERVICE. pig 

E. M. 8. 


In the State of California there is said to be one auto- 
mobile for every eighteenth person. Among our number 
there is a machine for every fifth person. We possess 
everything from a Burliet to Maxwells and “Hups,” in- 
cluding a Cole and a Cadillac. Several of us are content 
to walk, a few keep Fords, while the office boy rides a 
motorcycle. 


Dallas 


O. T. Hazelton, Correspondent 


Here’s the latest memorandum to the salesmen, emanat- 
ing from the pen of the eminent lamp specialist Ross 
D. Cummings: 


The Boss to me comes every day 

With “Any new lamp contracts coming our way?” 
While I to the Boss must make reply, 

“Not very many this July.” 


Said he, “Well, how is Chesnut working?” 
Said I, “I do not think he’s shirking. 
But nevertheless, alas and alack! 

From him not a single new contrack!”’ 


“But how about your friend, John Aden? 
Is your desk with his new contracts laden?” 
Said I, “Though full of bull and hustle, 
Some new contracts he sure must Russell.” 


Says he, “What’s Eddie Abbott doing?” 
“Eddie has lots of prospects brewing, 
And absolutely he says he will 

Yet get a contract in Greenville!” 


“Well, how about Coad, our Dallas man?” 
“He’s picking ’em off as fast as he can. 
If he gets all he’s working on 

He’ll have a job mighty well done!” 


“What’s little Nick doing in Houston?” 
Says I, “He’s mighty busy boostin’ 

The salubrious climate they have down there, 
But no new contracts, I do declare!” 


“What’s Lowrey doing ’way out West?” 
Says I, “Well, the kid is doing his best. 
His renewals are coming in right along, 
But his new ones don’t cause us to burst into song!” 


“What’s Faubion doing away down South?” 
“He says they are having a horrible drouth; 
And while I guess his excuses are facts, 
Still that don’t get us no new contracts.” 


“Is Joseph Spelwel gathering ’em inf” 

“Tf he is, he’s keeping ’em close to his skin! 

And those that he does get are dead ones for fair! 

Their small sales and large stocks worry out Willett’s hair.” 


“What’s Houston doing, that is, Harry Hess? 
Tearing them up down there, Į guess!” 

“He must be tearing them up. I fear, 

For if he gets any, he don’t send ’em here!” 


So fellows, get busy and keep the Boss still. 
For tf we don’t get some new contracts he will 
Fire the whole bunch of us and get those who can. 
Bring in a new contract per day per man. 
—Ross D. 
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Where Clinton Street Employees Live 


Chicago Can of Red Light Oil. 
H. L. Grant, Correspondent emus 
PADDING THE COLUMN a und square. | 
I’m not the one to fondly harp What are some others worthy of listing? 


On small-town stuff, 
Nor ’gainst the editors to carp 
In comments rough. 
I scorn the deadly bowling score 
Convention programs are a bore 
When served as news; these make me sore. 
We’ve had enough! 


ON THE BOARDWALK 

The still-life painting at 
the side represents “George 
Porter, our largest living 
salesman, George Washing- 
ton Jackson, who had to push 
the load, and the Mayor of 
Glencoe. George blew His 
Honor to the chair ride, so 
the mayor, not to be outdone, 
presented George with police 
pass No. 1, extending him the 
courtesies of the Glencoe po- 
lice department—if there are 
any. We show a picture of 
the pass, to prove it. 


The editors grind through the rot 
Which is sent in, 
I’ve watched them look with brows a-knot, 
Or seen them grin. 
Much of the junk they have to clip 
Is long drawn out, or just some quip 
Which cannot hope to have the “grip.” 
It’s sure a sin. 


Moral 
What’s local to Salem or Kalamazoo, Somebody submitted this: 
Cant interest Dallas and Tokyo, too. “What is the Devil’s telephone number?” We know it 
—W. M. G. isn’t original, but for those who haven’t seen it, here it is: 
TT3H. If you don’t believe this look at it upside down. 
APPRENTICES, ATTENTION E. R. G. 
Here are some of the standard, time-honored requisi- 
tions which green employees in our shops and stockrooms M. Moren, of Clinton Street, now holds the record for 
are sent after: low gross over the Jackson Park Golf Links. He covered 
Left-Handed Monkey Wrench. the course in 68, which is one under the former record and 


Bucket of Watts. 3 strokes under par. J. J. R. 
j 
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POLK STREET WAREHOUSE, CHICAGO 
This photograph shows how our former Polk Street 
Warehouse property looks to-day. Work in progress is in 
preparation for the new Pennsylvania freight terminal, 
and is a part of the Chicago new Union Station project. 
W. A.T. 


George Hull Porter 
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Porter’s Permit to Break the Law 


Cleveland 
E. W. Shephard, Correspondent 
MISS HOPE GAY’S DREAM. 

"Twas fine to sit and read the stories 
Of other houses’ social glories: 
Of banquets, picmcs, parties, balls, 
Enjoyed in other festive halls. 
Miss Hope Gay read them all, of course, 
And wished the Cleveland office force 
Would just a little giddier be, 
Like Omaha or St. Lou—ee; 
And so, one night, this dream she had— 
We send it in—for it’s so sad: 

The employees of the Western Electric Company en- 
joyed a very pleasant time on Friday evening last, when 
they all gathered together at an informal dance given on 
the second floor of the old building, which was decorated 
with Western Electric vacuum cleaners and Western Elec- 
tric toasters. Mr. Bateman, having recently returned 
from Chicago, gave an interesting demonstration of sev- 
eral of the new dances. Mr. Barnes gave a reading on 
““My Success with Danderine.’’ After dancing, they all 
assembled in the immense rest room on the first floor, 
where an elaborate supper was served. Mr. Montgomery 
gave a toast on ‘‘How I Won Fame as a Boxer,” and Cur- 
rier’s Orchestra played ‘‘Good-bye, Girls, I’m Through.”’ 
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Cincinnati 
L. W. Depue, Correspondent 
ZERO IN TELEGRAMS 

Sept. 9th. New York to Cincinnati: “Telegraph at once 
when you ean ship Chicago’s order G-1, P-1936, rectifier 
parts.” 

Sept. 9th. Cincinnati to New York: “Refer to your 
telegram of the 9th—no record of Chicago order G-1, P- 
1936.” 

Sept. 11th. New York to Cincinnati: “Refer to your 
telegram of the 9th Chicago order G-1, P-1936—disre- 
gard our telegram of the 7th.” 


TELEPHONE SOCIETY OUTING 


On Saturday, August 14th, the Cincinnati Telephone 
Society had their annual outing at the Cincinnati Zoo.* 
The crowd was unusually large considering the weather, 
something like over 7,000 members and friends attending. 
Among those present were R. M. Nicely, A. T. & T. Co., 
Chicago; S. J. Ewald and W. Hawn, A. T. & T. Co., In- 
dianapolis, and A. E. Bell, local plant chief at Dayton. 

Numerous events were included in the day’s entertain- 
ment, Manager Milnor being scheduled to participate in 
the pole climbing contest. He did not show up at the 
time set, presumably having “cold feet.” 

* Make your own comments on this. We hate to.—Eb. 


Sure enough, Ed., you surely put one over us on that 
“composer” and “compositor” mix-up (see p. 13, Septem- 
ber News). It is not our intention to rob you of your 
well-earned laurels, but honest, would you have caught 
the mistake had we not called it to your attention in the 
next mail? 

How can we tell?—Eb. 


Salt Lake City 
A. H. Nicoll, Correspondent 
The photograph here reproduced shows a wagon-load 
of Western Electric Hughes ranges on their way to one 
of Salt Lake City’s newest apartment buildings. In the 
background appears the world-famous Mormon Temple. 
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Those standing by the wagon are, left to right: H. P. 
Munger of the Hughes Electric Heating Company; Mr. 
Seudder, of the Utah Power and Light Company, and 
A. H. Nicoll, of our Salt Lake City house. 
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San Francisco 
C. L. Huyck, Correspondent 
WESTERN ELECTRIC BRANCHES AT THE FAIR 


The New Jer- 
sey building will 
house President 
| Wilson and his 
suite when they 
visit the Fair. 
It commemorates 
the baby West- 
ern Electric 
New Jersey house, namely, 


Newark, but the 
stork flew away 
before we could 
focus our camera. 


The Oregon 
building is en- 
tirely construct- 
ed of high qual- 
ity native woods, 
and therefore we . Oregon 


assume there will 
be no pole or 
crossarm over- 
stock this year at 
our Portland 
house. 


The Illinois 
building, repre- 
senting Haw- 
‘Illinois thorne and the 


negligible re- 
maining. portion 
of the State, is 
vėry properly 
emblazoned with 
a frieze, “The 
Progress ofa 
Branch House 
Order for Special 
Equipment Pennsylvania 


through the Elec- 
trical Capital.” 

Hold a watch 
on the figures 
and the effect will 
be found life-like. 
“Grant,” below 
the upper right 
cornice, 1S no 
other, of course, 
than our own 
Harry L., but we cannot find that any of the other names 
ever wrestled or bowled or chessed for the Company. The 
matter has been taken up vigorously with the architect. 


New York 


Philadelphia is 
adequately repre- 
sented by a colon- 
ial structure 
whose huge open 
porch will accom- 
modate another 
washing machine 
campaign. Re- 
turn charges and 


the cost of put- F ~ 
ting in salable 
shape will be fig- 
ured in the wings 
on the left and 
right, respec- 
tively. 

New York? 
Yes, indeed! On 
those numerous 
pillars. are in- 
scribed the list of. lines personally supervised by 

A. Oberlander. The bas-relief over the entrance is 
an allegory of the battle between Learning and the Powers 
of Darkness, personified by the general sales department 
and the distributing house specialists, respectively. The 
barrels amidships were no doubt used by E. W. R. in 
Carrying Out My Policies. 

It is a truly magnificent structure, overlooking the Ex- 
position grounds and San Francisco’s letters beginning 
“May we charge to Fair Expense ?” 

And here we behold the Utah building, one of the few 
Utah structures that Messrs. Loughborough and Nicoll 
have not equipped with Western Electric-Hughes ranges. 

The Massachusetts building is an imposing structure, 
splendidly situated, whose gilded dome makes an ideal 
Golden Coast. We congratulate you, Boston, on your 
representation, and hope you will numerously inscribe 
yourselves on its registers. 


Massachusetts 


Utilizing an Edwards annunciator drop, some Phillips 
annunciator wire, a Western Electric bell, and some Blue 
Bell batteries, Eric Umack rigged up an alarm signal 
for a friend (feminine). Some passing busybody sized 
up this as an infernal machine, notified the police, and 
soon the device was carefully opened in the presence of 
the San Francisco police department, who finally decided 
that it was non-contraband of war. 


The following gem blossomed on our bulletin board sev- 
eral days ago: 


PHENOMEN ALS FENCE BUSTERS 
“Young” Keegan, cf. “Chub” Simons,* ec. and 3b. 
“Shrimp” Phillips, c. “Burn-em-up” Keegan, p. 
«Wild West” Todt, 3b. “Slugger” Weyand, 1b. 
“Red” Feely, ss. “Pop” Behrman, 2b. 
“Smoke” Steffens, p. “Lefty” Steffens, ss. 


“Speed-Ball” Stand, 2b. and rf. “Steal. -a-Base” Silleman, If. 
“Keen Eye” Davidson, 2b. and rf. “Kid” Kamena, ec. and 3b. 
“Catceh-em-all” Shubert, If. “Boots” Largan, cf. 
“Dutch” Homelius, utility “Wizzard” Voland, rf. 
“Mabel” Eastwood, Umpire 
* Secured at great expense. 


You eastern fans are asked to note the score—é to 4 
No! They played nine full innings. 
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Atlanta 
O. Whitmire, Correspondent 
ATLANTA’S FIRING LINE. 


The accompanying photograph shows Tom Burke and 
his selling force, the men who get the business for the 
Atlanta House, and who make the big bosses up the line 
smile when there is any smiling to be done. 

It is a modest lot of fighters we have behind the guns, 
too, when you take into consideration the fact that we 
wrote them the first letter, requesting their photograph, 
on October 7th of last year. And there is one thing we 
must not forget to mention. “Little Joe” Holland, one of 
our city salesmen, was too modest to send in his at all. 


They are: 1, T. A. Burke, sales manager; 2, E. H. Mc- 
Fall; 3, J. W. Smith, ‘‘Jimmie’’; 4, J. S. Shaw; 5, C. D. 
Cabaniss, ‘‘Cab’’; 6, P. E. Davidson; 7, F. S. Troxell, 
‘‘Trox’’; 8, H. B. Stanton, ‘‘Harry’’; 9, F. B. Vary; 10, 
W. M. Gregory, ‘‘Greg’’; 11, W. E. Flowers, ‘‘Cutie.’’ 


A SALES STORY WITH A MORAL 
Chapter I 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute ordered “1 14-point an- 
nunciator.” | 
Chapter II 
An Atlanta man with an eye for interphone sales, wrote 
the customer suggesting the use of our number 16-A and 
number 16-B interphones with the annunciator. 
Chapter III 
The response was prompt: “I like your suggestion, 
please add to our order 1 number 16-A and 13 number 
16-B interphones. W. ALN. 


TO MR. DICTATOR 
A Stenographer’s Appeal 
When you go to dictate letters 
Speak kindly, for it pays; 
Don’t be afraid of “Please” or “Thank you,” 
They help in many ways. 


Kind words don’t cost you anything; 
They’ll help us all along, 

And then the joy that kind words bring 
Will fill our hearts with song. 


Don’t say “darn it” nor “confound it”; 
They don’t sound nice a bit. 

If we’d put them in your letters, 
You’d be sure to have a fit. 


-~ And when you are in a hurry, 
Just say “Take a letter, please,” 

And our fingers will get busy 
With our old typewriter keys. 


When our records are all finished 
And our desks are shut up tight, 
And we get our hats and purses 
And are leaving for the night, 


Speak a kind word; it won’t hurt you, 

But will help us as we go. 

And perhaps the kind word spoken 

May help you—you don’t know. 
| —M. V. P. 


D 


ANOTHER. 

A salesman was going from one town to another in an 
automobile, and when about three miles out of town he 
noticed a farmer looking up into a tree. Among the 
branches was a Ford———————_—_. 

Not another word! We owe a duty toward our readers.—Eb. 


A REAL WESTERN ELECTRIC BARBECUE 


You would all have been proud of Atlanta’s barbecue on 
August 28th, if you could have been there; and we cer- 
tainly wish you had been. 

The barbecue is an annual event at Atlanta, and is par- 
ticipated in by everybody in the local organization. Our 
own people bought and barbecued the entire feast. It 
was a good, old-fashioned Southern barbecue, where 
everyone enjoyed himself to the fullest extent—and inci- 
dentally it was one of the best get-together meetings we 
ever had. W. E.G. 


Philadelphia 
L. R. Browne, Correspondent 
WELL, DIAMONDS ARE CARBON 
“Western Electric Co., 
Philadelphia. 

We have received your bill for twenty of the little car- 
bon blocks for telephone lightning arresters, priced at 
$19.00. We will put these blocks carefully in the vault 
tonight and wait your report as to whether this bill is 
correct, or whether there was a slip-up of the decimal 
point. If the bill is correct, will very sincerely ask your 
permission to return the blocks. We are returning the 
bill for reference.” 
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Who’s Who at Hawthorne 


Who picks a crop 
of rah-rah chaps each 
spring when things are 
green? (They’ll miss 
the point to that, per- 
haps, but you know 
what we mean.) Who 
grabs this just-through 
college corps, with 

$ | heads stuffed fit to 
F= | burst, and crams in 
eighty bushels more of 
facts they need the 
worst? Who takes 
them, when their 
course is through, and 
spreads them ’round 
on job and tells each 
one: “It’s up to you. 
Now make yourself his 
nobs’”? Who’s Grand 
Gazook, Lord High, 
I’m-It of Hawthorne Club renown? (It doesn’t swell his 
knob a bit.) J. Walt. Dietz. Drink ’er down! 
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Twain One and Twine Lost 


M. MILLER, head of the installation layout de- 
E. partment, found a ball of twine near the running 
board of his machine just before he started home 
recently. Now twine comes in mighty handy when you’re 
keeping house, so Ed picked up the ball and took it along. 
—Why, sure! Don’t you read the marriage notices? To 
Miss Emily Tykal, who used to have charge of the instal- 
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lation department billing. Apparently while she did the 
billing Ed did the cooing.—But let’s get to the end of 
that twine. Where were we? Oh, yes—Ed picked it up 
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and took it home, and what do you suppose it was used 
for? No, not after he got it home—before. Mr. Miller will 
give a handsome reward to anyone sending the best 
answer, together with sufficient evidence to convict the 
guilty parties. To help-along a good cause we are pub- 
lishing a view obtained by our artist as Ed was leaving 
the Twenty-second Street gate. 
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A. H. Nelson, of department 2062, is the champion 
rifle shot of the Illinois National Guard. He won the 
title on Labor Day at Camp Logan, in a competition 
among the best shots in the state militia, ten from each 
regiment. Out of a possible 50 points in each event Mr. 
Nelson secured 49 points in rapid fire at 200 yards, 50 
points in rapid fire at 300 yards, 49 points in slow fire 
at 600 yards, and 43 points in slow fire at 1,000 yards, 
a total of 191 out of a possible 200 points. The next 
highest score was 189. 


A Few Words* Regarding the Efficiency of the Parcels 
Post System 


By J. B. Ewart 


OME of the minor details of this narrative may vary 
the tiniest bit from strict accuracy, but the main 
outline is declared to be third proof, unadulterated 

fact. Its name is “The Tale of a Shirt, or ‘The Most 
Unkindest Cut of All?” The hero is—— Say, this is 
all in the strictest confidence, you understand, of course. 

Well, then, J. B. Ewart, who has charge of the inspec- 
tion department’s electrical laboratory, had written sev- 
eral letters the other evening—one in a nice perfumed 
envelope, doubtless addressed to his tailor, and a couple 
of others less important. When they were finished he 
discovered that he had no stamps, so he went over to the 
corner drug store to get a few, taking a suitcase full of 
laundry along to leave at a laundry agency a little far- 
ther on. He deposited the suitcase near the soda fountain 
and walked back to the postal counter to prepare his 
letters for mailing. 

Perhaps he lingered extra long over the perfumed sal 
It is known that he raised it to the level of his face 9er- 
eral times, but the light was dim, so it is impossible to 
say whether his action was to press the missive to his lips 
or merely to see whether the address was correct. Be- 
sides, what has that to do with the story? The ar 
that when Jim got back to earth and his suitease— i 
no, he didn’t get back to that, because it wasn’t there. 
It was gone as completely as last week’s wages. 

Ewart grasped the counter to steady himself. Ever} 
shirt he had to his name except two was in that P 
He couldn’t live on two shirts. What, he thought, if i 
should go to the store for more and all they had ii 
those new-fashioned sport shirts? He turned cold J i 
horror. Not that Jim’s neck is rough or anything 


* Omitted by order of the censor. 
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that, but his natural gallantry won’t allow him to go 
around décolleté and eclipse the ladies. : 

The soda clerk, seeing his distress, wanted to mix him 
up a pharmacy soda or something, but Jim said he wasn’t 
sick and explained the trouble. On learning the circum- 
stances the clerk hazarded a bet that the parcels post 
collector had walked off with the suitcase by mistake. So 
the next evening Ewart lay in wait for that worthy and 
taxed him with the crime. Yes, he acknowledged, he had 
carried off a suitcase. 

“Well, carry it back,” demanded Jim. 

“Can't do it,” answered the collector. 
rules. You’ll have to get it at the office.” 

“Say, you have got a nerve walking away with other 
people’s clothes,” Ewart ejaculated. “One of these days 
you’ll pick up a stray skirt by mistake and then you’ll 
get into trouble with your wife.” 

“Oh, no, I won’t,”’ remarked the official blithely. “Pda 
never mistake that for mail,” and he started out of the 
door whistling. 

Ewart wasted a nickel getting the post office on the 
*phone. They had the suitcase, they told him. “Wel,” 
he said, “have that fellow bring it back where he took it 
from, then.” 

It appeared, however, that it is contrary to the practice 
of our perfectly honest government to return other 
people’s property which it has inadvertently purloined. 
Ewart would have to come down and identify his suitcase 
if he wanted it back. 

Then Jim asked for the head of the office and started 
to tell his tale to him. “You’re on the wrong line,” said 
the voice over the wire. “Call Main 13.” 

Ewart did. “Polace daypartmint,” came in heavy 
brogue over the line. 

“Beg your pardon,” stammered Jim. 
ber.” 


“Against the 


“Wrong num- 


“Police department,” he mused as he hung up. “Now, 
what’s the idea? Are those fellows anxious to get them- 
selves arrested?” Then from the dim recesses of memory 
something whispered: “Don’t bother me with your trou- 
bles; tell ’em to the police.” 

Well, the upshot of the affair was that Ewart’s boss, 
realizing the urgency of the matter, let him off next day 
long enough to get his “wash.” It was seven flights up 
in the Federal Building and our informant tells us there 
wasn’t an elevator running, but we refuse to believe that 
on Jim. He’s had troubles enough as it is. 

But at least he escaped the sport shirt. 


A Letter from Mr. Lair 


HE following letter to the secretary of the benefit 

fund committee is from O. S. Lair, who recently re- 

turned from a year’s leave of absence to become 
stores manager at Los Angeles: 


“Dear Mr. McEwen:—I wish to express my most sin- 
cere and heartfelt appreciation to everyone connected 
with the origination and operation of the Sickness Benefit 
Fund. The year which this fund has given me out here 
in these wonderful health-giving mountains of western 
Colorado has restored me to my old-time vigor. The 
doctors, who have been watching my case with an excep- 
tional constancy and concentration, report very flatter- 
ingly that I am in normal condition and that in all their 
twenty years of experience they have never seen a man 
who made it so thoroughly a business of getting his health 
back as I have. 

“During my stay out here the people with whom I have 
associated have become well acquainted with the virtues 
and ability of the Western Electric Company. 

Yours most loyally, 


Delta, Col. [Signed] O. S. Lam. 


HE accompanying illustration 
shows part of the front page of 
the Tokyo Yamato-Shimbun for 
June 15th. You will recognize a view 


of the gigantic desk telephone that GAN Ei a 
forms the most striking feature of = Si Si#e& 
our exhibit at San Francisco. A E = - 
translation of the descriptive matter RO ae 
that accompanies the picture reads % Me A 
as follows: yee ae ae 
“SOUVENIR PICTURE FROM SAN FRAN- 1 UML 
CISCO ie, ee E 

“From Japan, after the model of 925,1 
that of Nara, the statue of the Great Fy’. >] 
Buddha stands in the exposition ~~ s s s 
grounds. Our idea of exhibiting = 57 
something great must have inspired | |)? W 
our American friends. The museum | SR Ee Po 
of art is decorated with the Western © 5 (3). ie 
Electric Company’s exhibit of the + “nega ee | P 
great desk telephone as shown in the — {| | iT 
picture. The Daibutsu (Great n% A oe 
Buddha) looks as if whispering to ^ © 5.9 Ei 
himself, ‘Well, let me try the ’phone.  - |; Rix Eyy ee ee 
I want to talk with my brother in eter, IAC ne 
Nara. May I?” Maes ee: ean 


A Telephone for Buddha to Use 
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FROM SABRUAD 


General 


A. E. Reinke, European chief engineer, arrived in New 
York August 25th. After a short visit at Hawthorne he 
is now stopping in New York for a few weeks. 

W. H. Meese arrived from Norway via London on 
September 2nd, for a stay of a few weeks in this country. 
He plans to divide his time between Hawthorne and New 
York. 

B. B. Grace of the London engineering organization 
has been spending a few weeks in America, dividing his 
time between Hawthorne and New York. 


Sydney, Australia 

Harry Cross, one of our installers who came out from 
London about four years ago, has joined the Australian 
Imperial Forces, and has left for the Front. 

In the competitive examination Mr. Cross passed at the 
top of his class from the officers’ training camp in Queens- 
land, and was gazetted second lieutenant; he has already 
obtained his steps to lieutenant. 

When he sailed, early in July, he was brevet-captain, 
and in all probability will be gazetted captain in the 
course of a few weeks. R. B. H. 


London 


H. Barnett, Correspondent . 


We had a visit from A. J. Hall, late head of the mail 
and record department, who enlisted in the Navy as a 
wireless operator. After spending some time on a trans- 
port he volunteered for the Air Service and is now at- 
tached to this division as a wireless operator. Hall was 
just off to the Dardanelles when he saw him. We also 
caught a fleeting glimpse of Fred Winchcombe a -short 
time ago. He enlisted as a private in the Sportsman Bat- 
talion, and has now a commission in the Royal Berkshire 
Regiment. | 

In a recent number of the News we mentioned that we 
hadn’t heard from the boys in the trenches lately. This 
copy of the News must have been sent out at once to W. J. 
Pickering, late of the installation department, for he im- 
mediately wrote us the following letter: 


No doubt it will greatly surprise you to hear from me, but as a 
matter of fact some one kindly sent me a WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS, 
which, I need hardly say, was greatly appreciated, and I noticed 
your notes in which you stated that you hear very little of “The 
Boys.” Since landing in France I have managed to keep a diary, 
from which a few extracts may prove to be a trifle interesting. 

It was on Tuesday, 16th of March, when I first placed my feet on 
French soil, and from that day to the present moment of writing I 
have had all the excitement which is necessary to keep one awake. 

After resting at a small village called Ferfay for about a week, 
which was roughly about 15 miles from the firing line, we had a 
pleasant motor bus ride to a place named Le Touret. This is sit- 
uated between Richebourg and Festubert. We stayed in this position 
for about three months, and many were the exciting times we spent 
here, especially when we were taking the trenches in front of 
Festubert. 

What did I feel like when T first went to the line? I must say, 
like I usually feel when the 5.30 hooter goes—in high spirits. Need- 
less to say, they were damped when we had to do a bit of navying 
to get our guns in position, but thanks to the good training we got 
at Hertford, we just slogged in for about 30 hours on end. 


The first day or two we paved the way in getting wires run out 
to an observation station. This was named Dead Cow Farm, and 
was only 150 yards from the German first line trench. This place 
was subject to much shell and rifle fire. Things worked so until 
May 8th, when us signallers were confidentially informed that we 
were going to move an attack on the morrow. We were also informed 
that we were to bury a wire from the Battery to the observin 
station, a distance of one and a half miles. (Oh the thoughts of it! 
Well, after working without anything to eat for about 20 hours the 
job was completed, two hours previous to the bombardment. 

I might add here that we have a fine clique of 12 (known in many 
quarters as “the immaculate dozen”). As there was a prospect of 
a large amount of excitement coming off everybody wanted to go 
to the observation post. We drew lots for the coveted three posi- 
tions, and I was one of those drawn. The attack was timed to 
commence at 3 A. M. Previous to this hour all guns were placed on 
their lines of fire, and at precisely 3 A. M. the attack commenced. 
It was deafening, one a scarcely hear through the ’phone owing 
to it. Try and imagine 400-odd guns on a front of two miles, send- 
ing off shells as fast as the gunners could load. The fire lasted for 
one hour, when all battery commanders expected both the lst and 
2nd line trenches to be cleared. Here the Northumberlands walked 
out with a battalion of the Black Watch. I was at the peep-hole 
watching these two famous regiments go out, and what shock every 
one received when, after clearing about 50 yards, they were met 
with terrific maxim and rifle fire. Nobody was more surprised than 
the infantrymen; they halted for a space of three or four seconds. 
Nearly all the company commanders and front row of men came 
down, and the others attempted to rush the parapet, but all of no - 
avail. It was easily the most awful sight I’ve witnessed. They made 
another attack later in the day, but they were met with the same 
result. While all this was going on shells were falling all around us, 
only, thanks to a good dug-out, we came out of it safely. At this 
particular time I did five days and nights continuous duty and only 
got about six hours sleep. Never mind. My motto out here is 
“keep smiling.” It seems to me the only way to keep happy. 

About a week afterwards I had a rather narrow squeak. In this 
same “Dead Cow Farm” one evening, after a rather sumptuous tea, 
J was standing filling a pipe when a bullet hit a beam not one-half 
inch from my head. I dropped both pipe and pouch with a—cen- 
sored—remark. 

I suppose you’ve read all about the Canadians and the orchard of 
Festubert. Well, they had taken three corners of this orchard at a 
great loss, and were being held up in one corner by machine guns, 
which were in a house. It was left to the artillery to destroy this 
stronghold, so we had to run a wire out to the orchard. This proved 
to be a rather ticklish job, as we were under heavy rifle and shell 
fire, but fortunately we got to within about 100 yards of this house. 
Our place of refuge was a hastily dug trench about one foot deep 
and eighteen inches wide. Nevertheless, we managed to tum the 
guns on the house and reduce it to ruin. While this was in operation 
we were being heavily shelled, one bursting within two yards of our 
’phone. We thought it was goodbye, for we were smothered with 
dirt, but we remained intact, although, I’m sorry to say, the same 
shell killed a captain and three telephonists about ten yards away. 
Oh the excitement we do have! 

I was pleased to read that my old “boss,” J. Elsey, has joined 
the colors. We can do with them all, there being tons of vacancies. . 


It is our sorrowful duty to report the death, in action, 
of F. G. Rowell, formerly in the ticket auditing depart- 
ment. 


Buenos Aires 
South Americans evidently have a high regard for the 
feelings of their telephone instruments. Recently a mag- 
neto subscriber set was seen which had the following 
touching inscription above it: 


SIRVASE NO GOLPEAR EL APARATO 


Freely translated, this means “please do not maltreat 
the apparatus”—or, as we would say in English, “be kind 
to dumb animals.” A. W. Burren. 
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NEWS UF THE DEPARTMENT FROM NEW YORK AND AAWTHURNE 


New York 


K. Bungerz, Correspondent 


LOWE BROWE STUFF 
C. W. Lowe: ‘“Wouldn’t 
you think that much talk- 
ing through a transmitter 


mouthpiece would strain 
your voice?” 

No laugh? 

Well, here’s the diagram 
for it. 


Speaking of the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., which we 
weren’t, how can an engineer forget work if he has to 
shake that road at Jewett City, Conn., and fordcar the 
rest of the way with a man named Jones? 


For the benefit of some who have asked we would state 
that the motto of this section of the News is not: Contri- 
butions accepted in prose or worse.” 


The stenographers and clerks are continually asking us 
why. they don’t figure in the News. The answer is simple 
—they never send in a contribution. 


The News wishes to anounce that it has secured, regard- 
less of expense, the exclusive rights to the publication of 
N. C. Benson’s account of his trip to the Panama Ex- 
position. 

Is that sof{—Eb. 


First Engineer (to sunburned 2nd ditto): “How did 
you manage to pass inspection with that finish ?” 

Second Ditto: “Why ?” 

First : 


“It peels.” 
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Nobody is disputing the fact that Joe Meney filled R. A. 


Tate’s job while the latter was away on his vacation. We 
can’t say as much for Joe’s ability to fill the boss’s chair. 


CONSISTENCY, THOU ART (ETC.) 


The house service and maintenance department has 
found a new way of saving money. It has formally noti- 
fied the engineering department that the use of wedges 
for the purpose of keeping doors open is dangerous to life 
and limb, and that door-jambs should be installed. The 
custodians of the building are evidently desirous of get- 
ting our wedges without charge, so that they may use 
them under the doors leading to Section 1-A, as soon as 
the old wedges in that part of the building are worn out. 
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Merely to Introduce the New Type of Messenger Standardized 
by the Engineering Department 


Here’s a bit of local color from ‘a New York engineer 
in California: 


J. F. Wulff, 
Engineering Chief Clerk. 

In reply to your letter of August 27th, ...I am enclosing the 
receipt for the charging of the storage batteries. 

The “50 cents extras” refers to two packets of flea powder. Per- 
haps this ought to come under the heading “living expenses,” as 
without it, it is impossible to keep body and soul together in this 
part of the world. 


We resent the base libel on A. H. Vorum’s appearance, 
as depicted in Atlanta’s cartoon in the September issue. 
AHV looks more like a theoretical line which departs 
from the usual in that it has some width, than an apology 
for a sphere. 


The following notice appeared recently on all the bul- 
letin boards: | 
LOST 


A silver-handled ladies’ umbrella. 
ment 182. 


Finder please return to depart- 


If the umbrella is at was lost, why not describe the 
umbrella? Who were the silver-handled ladies? 


General Merchandise Department 


J. H. Hellweg, Correspondent 


Dear Philadelphia: 

‘We have your recent letter stating that you require at 
once bill of lading-covering shipment of August 20th via 
parcel post. Since we have no desire to administer a 
shock so rude that it will rouse you from your slumber, 
we take this means of gently informing you that “They 
ain’t no such thing.” Shall we put it up to Postmaster- 
General Burleson to dope out a routine whereby bills of 
lading will have to be issued ? 


G. E. Toohey is visiting the Western and Southern 
houses to make sure that the intricate instrument routines 
are being faithfully carried out. So little complaint has 
been made by the houses within the last year or two that 
friend George has become suspicious. Oh, no, dear 
friends, George has no interest in the California fairs 
whatever. 


We now count among our steadfast friends, S. Wallace 
Murkland, he of accountancy fame. Sid has been pro- 
vided with a private office for his more or less permanent 
stay at Hawthorne and in this he can smoke his pipe in 
peace. 


We were recently favored with a visit from G. S. Tul- 
loch, District Plant Superintendent of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. 


A group of engineers from the Swedish Engineering 
Convention, held in Chicago on September 9th, 10th and 
11th, paid a visit to Hawthorne on the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 10th and spent a couple of hours going through the 
more interesting departments. 


Dear Chicago: 

Without pausing a moment to criticise the impossible 
construction of your’ paragraph in the September News 
anent the general merchandise department, we figure it 
out that you don’t care for a lot of the things that your 


| NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS | IS 


Some tems of Interest from the General Departments 


T 


back-door neighbor attempts to do. Come now, isn’t there 
really such a thing as “Hawthorne service” ? 


The general merchandise department greatly apprec- 
iates the facilities afforded by private wire communication 
with the New York offices. You will notice, however, that 
we are not making any prayers for similar installations at 
other houses. We require the little time left us after di- 
gesting yellow messages in which to perform our regular 
functions. 

General Sales Department 
W. A. Wolff, Correspondent 
WHY? 

Oh, rules is rules—as pigs is pigs, 

And all the hints and covert digs 

May move the powers not a mite, 

Still, this may serve to set things right. 
Our restaurant, where one may lunch 
Amid fair damsels and oft brave men, 
Is situated 
Upon the sixth floor. 
Good, so far, 
Yet during all the time 
The custom of the restaurant is at the full 
Has it been decreed 
That elevators must not stop 
Below the seventh floor. 
So all 
Who wish to dine within the portals 
Needs must walk 
Through myriad doors and down 
One floor. 
Then having lunched, 
Again the myriad doors and up 
One floor 
Ere one may ride 
Upon the lift and reach the haven of one’s desk. 
It’s all wrong 
W. B. S., R. G., ete., 


It’s all wrong. —W. A. W. 


Jovian Convention, Chicago, October 13, 14, 15, 1915 


HE thirteenth annual convention of the Jovian 
Order will be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
on October 13th, 14th, and 15th, 1915. 

The general convention committee, of which Homer E. 
Niess, the Reigning Jupiter, is chairman, has arranged a 
program which in condensed form is as follows: 

Wednesday: Morning, registration; noon, luncheon 
tendered by the Chicago Assn. of Commerce; afternoon, 
Opening business session; evening, reception and dance. 

Thursday: Morning, business session; afternoon, de- 
gree team competition; evening, annual rejuvenation. 

Friday: Morning, business session; afternoon, business 
session and election; evening, entertainment, The Feast 
of Jupiter. 


The program of speakers has been carefully selected, 
and includes the presidents of most of the national elec- 
trical organizations. Other men of national prominence 
in the electrical industry will address the convention dur- 
Ing its business sessions. 


The degree team competition and the annual rejuvena- 
tion will be conducted in Orchestra Hall, the impressive 
character of this function will be augmented by appro- 
priate music on the immense pipe organ. 


The Chicago Association of Commerce has turned over 
one of its regular meetings to the Jovian Order and has 
invited the members in attendance at the convention to 
be the guests of the Association at this affair. 
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Relay Rack and Intermediate Distributing 
Frame Raised with Relays Transferred 
to Top of Bays 


Making an Exchange Floo 


j} 


HE switchboard 
installation de- 
partment recent- 

ly completed at Mariet- 
ta, Ohio, a job of unus- 
ual interest. Of course 
all members of the 
installation department 
are already acquainted 
with the precautions 
our customers take to 
prevent any loss or 
damage to their equip- 
ment by fire. Our ef- 
forts at Marietta have 
been expended in an at- 
tempt to make the Mari- 
etta exchange flood- 
proof as well as fire- 
proof. 

An article in the 
News for May, 1918, 
described how Marietta had its exchange wiped out by the 
destructive floods which extended over the whole state of 
Ohio. The water, at that time, filled the basement of the 
exchange and stood about ten feet deep in the terminal 
room, which is located on the first floor, putting the ex- 
change completely out of commission. A crew of installers 
sailed on the good ship Voyager, down the Ohio River, to 
the rescue, under the command of Admiral W. A. Titus 
and Commodore Geo. A. McFarlan. It was necessary to 
go by boat as no trains were running. 

During the past few months our installers have been 
working to place all the apparatus in the terminal room 
above the high water mark, so that any possible future 


Power Board Raised and Platform Installed 
Arrestor Bar at the Left 


Storage Battery with Iron Framework and Mezzanine Platform Installed 


Main Distributing Frame with Arrestor 


Bar Swung to the Ceiling. All 
Arrestor Bars Arranged to Swing. 


d-proof 
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‘oy floods will have no ef- 


# fect on the plant. In 


> 
Af | 
Sj order to do this, the 
crew became “house 
movers” for the time 
being, and by means of 
cribbing and jacks 
raised all the apparatus 
to the ceiling and then 
built a supporting iron 
framework underneath. 
It was necessary to raise 
the intermediate dis- 
tributing frame and re- 
lay rack both at the 
same time, on account 
of the connecting cables. 
The storage battery 
was a type “G” battery, 
enclosed in a wooden 
casing, and was hard to 
handle on this account 
and on account of its great weight. The main dis- 
tributing frame being already against the ceiling, our in- 
stallers arranged the arresters so they could be swung to 
the ceiling on hinges. The horizontal shelves can also be 
removed and raised to the ceiling. All the old power wir- 
ing has been removed, and replaced with lead-covered 
wire. The coil rack and coil rack fuse board have been 
transferred from the terminal room to the operating 
room, and every possible precaution has been taken to 
prevent a recurrence of the damage caused by the 1913 
flood. The accompanying photographs will explain the 
nature of the work. 

GEO. Mouitror, Division Foreman. 
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HAT do the words “Iron Cross,” “Victoria 
Cross,” “Legion of Honor,” suggest to you? 
Doubtless they make you think of a man dash- 
ing across a bullet-swept battlefield, braving death in 
the performance of some deed of conspicuous heroism. 
That picture is partly a true one; but it is not entirely 
true. Mere bravery is often nothing more than lack 
of imagination, lack of the power to realize danger. 
The men of history who have won coveted military 
honors were something more than brave. 
These honors go to men who have other qualities. 
One of the London house employees was recently 
awarded the famous “Distinguished Conduct Medal” 


of the British army. Read the words of the official 


award: “For great devotion to duty and consistent 
good work during the whole period his battalion has 
been engaged.” 

How much is contained in that simple, yet signifi- 
cant phrase. Nothing is said about bravery. That 
is assumed. What the award does recognize is the 
fact that here is a man who has given of his best, 
given it constantly and consistently, under conditions 
where a weaker man would have wavered; a man who 
has stuck to his guns—literally—and made good. 
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The man who has such a recommendation will never 
need other testimonials when he wants a job. His 
D.C.M. will be reference enough, not only in regard 
to his physical courage, but as to his other qualifica- 
tions, equally admirable, and perhaps more valuable: 
“Great devotion to duty and consistent good work.” 


HE building of the Changsha telephone system, 
Í as outlined by Mr. Foley in this issue, is a strik- 
ing example of Western Electric “missionary 
work.” To sell and install such a system in the heart 
of China was in itself a remarkable business feat. But 
the work of our representatives in China made the 
Changsha sale something more than a business trans- 
action. In reading Mr. Foley’s article, one is im- 
pressed by the fact that, in the careful training of the 
native installation crew and the operating staff, and 
in fhe workmanship of the installation itself, our rep- 
resentatives were meeting, not the telephone standards 
of easy-going China, but self-imposed, Western Elec- 
tric standards of how well the job should be done. 
They gave the best when the customer might have 
accepted less. The result is a small telephone system 
that would be a credit to the Company anywhere in 
the world. 


CCT T makes me tired,” said the engineer to a crowd 
of admiring listeners, “when I think of this 
country’s utter unpreparedness for war. I 

wish I were President for a year or two! Pd have an 

army of two million, trained up to the minute, and a 

million more reserves. I’d have submarines and aero- 

planes by the thousand. I’d have our coasts lined 
with forts, and ammunition stacked up to last for 
years. 

“Moreover, there’d be no delaying, no waiting for 
supplies, no lame excuses of ‘manufacturing difficul- 
ties,’ or ‘engineering problems.’ Everything would 
be right up to the handle, just where it was wanted 
and when it was wanted, and no excuses of any kind 
would go. That’s the way I’d do business; I’d take 
time by the forelock; Pd 2 

“Say, Mister Blank,” the office boy piped up, “the 
boss says you’re five days behind on those specs. for 
the A job, and if you don’t turn ’em in to-day, 
something’s going to happen!” 


Occupational Diseases 


O. 5. SLEEPING SICKNESS. Don’t complain if some 
body wrecks your train of reasoning while you are 
slumbering at the switch. You expect your job to take 

care of you. Why shouldn’t you reciprocate? 
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Preparations for Electrical Prosperity Week 


HE work of the Society for Electrical Development 
is at the present time largely concerned with plans 
for Electrical Prosperity Week, which will be 

celebrated throughout the country during the week of 
November 29th-December 4th. The Society is especially 
active in distributing publicity material regarding the 
Week for the use of members and other electrical jobbers, 
central stations, and interests of the industry. This mate- 
rial includes window lithographs, poster stamps, window 
cards, muslin signs, billposters, circulars and folders, and 
electrotypes for newspapers and other advertisements. 


An attractive poster has been designed for the Week, 
and is being used as a basis for much of the advertising 
material, appearing in sizes ranging from tiny poster 
stamps 5% of an inch wide up to billposters 9 feet high. 
The illustration shows the poster used as a poster stamp. 


ELECTRICAL PROSPERITY WEEK 
NOV. 29 - DEC. 4 
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Electrical Prosperity Week Poster 


An important part of the preliminary work is the 
organization of the district and local committees. There 
are some forty-five district committees, covering prac- 
tically the entire country. These in turn undertake the 
organization of local committees in the various towns and 
cities. Wherever a district or local committee is located 
in a city where the Western Electric Company maintains 
a distributing house, our manager or sales manager at 
that point is a member of the committee. All of these 
committees will co-operate in making plans for the ob- 
servance of Electrical Prosperity Week, and in taking 
advantage of the nation-wide publicity work of the 
Society. 


The Western Electrice Company is “tieing up” to this 
publicity campaign in its trade and magazine adver- 
tising. All new booklets issued by the advertising depart- 
ment lay emphasis on the general advantages and econ- 
omies resulting from the use of electricity for light, heat, 
and power, in addition to setting forth the merits of the 
apparatus which they advertise. 


The Society has been especially successful in its work 
of popularizing electricity through articles which its 
writers are publishing in the magazines, and a series of 
so-called Electrical Pages which are being published as 
a part of the daily newspapers in more than thirty cities. 
Full-page announcements of Electrical Prosperity Week, 
printed in colors, have appeared and are to appear as 
part of the Sunday supplements of fifty of the country’s 
leading newspapers. 


In addition, the Society has put out four moving pic- 
ture films illustrating the various applications of elec- 
tricity. These have been shown by the various film ex- 
changes. Other films issued by the Society have been 
shown as part of the “animated weeklies” put out by the 
Pathe and Mutual film companies. In making the latest 
of these, the Society’s representatives went to the Grand 
Central Terminal in New York and met an ex-convict 
as he stepped off the train from Ossining, where he had 
just completed a 25-year term in Sing Sing prison. He 
was then given a demonstration of the electrical marvels 
that have been developed during the past quarter cen- 
tury, his admiration and bewilderment at the miracles 
wrought during his incarceration being caught by the 
“movie” operator. 


It is estimated that up to the present nearly forty 
million people have had the story of “do it electrically” 
told to them through the films. 


The Society’s wonderful activities and tremendous 
publicity campaign have excited the admiration of the 
entire electrical industry, and has led most of the large 
electrical interests who had no previous affiliation with 
the Society to support its cause with their membership. 


As evidence of what the Western Electric Company 
believes will be the benefits to be derived from Electrical 
Prosperity Week, Vice-President Swope has given out 
the following interview to the technical press: 


“I believe that the Electrical Prosperity Week now 
being fostered by the Society for Electrical Development 
should result in great good. 


“It has always seemed quite Utopian to hope for thor- 
ough-going co-operation for all members of the electrical 
industry, but the Society seems to be making this Utopian 
dream a reality, and by focussing the attention of the 
public for several days upon the added comforts and con- 
veniences, not to speak of the necessities, of electricity in 
the household, should do much to further this work. Even 
if this does not result in increased business immediately, 
the knowledge of the advantages of electrical devices in 
the home and in business is bound, sooner or later, to 
react upon the business of the central station, the manu- 
facturer, and all other branches of the electrical industry.” 
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Activities of the 


Travel Talk by W. B. Lefhingwell 


AN FRANCISCO is quite a little walk from Chicago, 
and they say it 1s just about as far from there back. 
Considering the price of shoes you can see that it 

hardly pays to walk it—at least not for any one who was 
fortunate enough to be able to go for nothing on a Haw- 
thorne Club membership ticket. For that was the priv- 
ilege given to members on September 7th, when William 
B. Leffingwell conducted them “Through the Golden West 
to the San Francisco and San Diego Fairs,” by way of 
screenland. Two thousand feet of moving pictures and 
200 colored slides showed the beauty spots along the way, 
as well as some side features, such as the bucking broncho 
contest at Cheyenne. Those who saw Mr. Leffingwell’s 
films don’t care how long Europe’s scenery is closed for 
repairs after the war. “See America First” sounds good 
enough to them. 


“Where Every Prospect Pleases and Only Man Is 
Vile” 


We thought that a press badge would get us past the 
“Ladies Only” sign displayed in the Club room on the 
14th, when the girls held their first exclusive. And did 
it not? The answer being, of course, Yes The ladies 
intimated that they didn’t object to the badge so much 
as what it was fastened to, so we can’t exactly treat it 
as a slight on the profession and refuse to mention the 
affair at all. Our fellow club members—or rather our 
lady club members—enjoyed a little luncheon at 5:45 
followed by a lecture by Dr. Caroline Hedger on “How 
to Make Good.” That’s all we know about it. In fact, 
we don’t even know why they should be told; they always 
did look good to us. But you can probably find out all 
the particulars if you care to take the trouble. You know 
the ladies never can keep a secret, especially when they 
are as enthusiastic as they are over the success of their 
very first “very own” entertainment. 


The Men Light Up 


However, we can tell you all about the old-time good- 
fellowship smoker the men held—or we could if it were 
possible to put the spirit of one of these good times into 
words. To satisfy the demand of the masculine intellect 
for something deep, the committee had our picture ma- 
chine reel off a lot of under-the-sea movies. The pictures 
were truly wonderful—and the quality of the “smokes” 
at these events always is, so there was nothing to be 
desired except double-length minutes packed about 1,800 
to the hour. As we couldn’t get those, the only alterna- 
tive is to have another smoker some other time. All 
right; it’s a vote. 


Sh-h-h! The Chess and Checker Season Is On 


The Chess and Checker Section got away to an early 
start in the latter part of September for the 1915-16 
playing season. 

Last year, you remember, marked an epoch in chess 
and checker activities at Hawthorne, due to the merging 
of the old Western Electrie Chess Club with the Haw- 


Hawthorne Club 


thorne Club. The number of active players was more 
than double that of previous years and a most successful 
and enthusiastic season was the result. This year the 
club starts as one of the largest and best equipped clubs 
of its kind in Chicago. We are going to have a better 
season even than last year—there is no doubt about it— 
both from the standpoint of size and entertainment. 

Soon after the election of officers, qualifying tourna- 
ments will be played preliminary to the championship 
tournaments in both chess and checkers. Our teams for 
outside competition will be stronger this year than last— 
and last year’s records were distinctly creditable. The 
early start this fall will make time for more inter-depart- 
ment matches than were held last year; also for the con- 
solation tournament. 

Well, it’s your next move. If you play either chess 
or checkers, why don’t you come out and join the enthu- 
siasts? You don’t have to be an expert, although you 
can get a chance to play with some who are. We have 
a rook bearing on your next line of excuses and our queen 
has a straight sweep along your first row. Looks as if we 
win, eh? All right, then. Well welcome you at the next 
meeting. 


Future Festivities 


The entertainments planned so far for October are 
general Club affairs, open to both sexes. They inelude 
roller skating, probably on the evening of October 6th; 
one of the moving picture serials during the week ending 
October 23rd, and a Halloween party. 


— 


New Customers and New Business Contest 


O emphasize further the importance of securing 
new customers a statement is being issued each 
month by the General Sales Manager, showing the 
salesman at each house who has secured the largest num- 
ber of new customers during the month, also the salesman 
at each house securing the largest number of points for 
amount of sales to new customers during the elapsed 
period since January Ist. 


The salesman securing the largest number of new cus- 
tomers during the month is indicated by a star (*). 

The salesman securing the largest number of sales 
points is indicated by three stars (***), the second largest 
by two stars (**) and the third largest by one star (*). 

Hereafter, the News will publish each month, in con- 
nection with Orders of Interest, the names of the star 
salesmen as Indicated. 

The winners for July are as follows: 


Salesman securing largest number of New Customers: 

J. E. Lowrey, Dallas, 12. 

Salesmen securing largest number of points for sales ta 
New Customers: 

C. L. Goldin, Chicago, 370, ***. 

C. L. Bess, Saint Louis, 273, **. 

J. E. Taylor, Kansas City, 265, *. 
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The Merry Mallet Men 


Being Sessions of the Hammer “Beef” Club. 


Time: The noon hour. 

Place: A table in the Company Restaurant at Hawthorne. 

Characters: Theoretical Theodore, a highbrow engineer; Practical 
Pete, a general foreman of the Shops; Felix, the Fault-finder—In- 
spection Department, of course; Typhoon Tyrus, “a storm of hot 
air” from the Sales Department; and Gwendolin Grubgrabber, a 
waitress. 


HE flow of bubbling wit will now commence,” 
announced Typhoon Tyrus, as Felix, the Fault- 
finder, drew up his chair and reached for the 
bill-of-fare. 

Felix slowly scanned the menu and very deliberately 
made out his order before replying. Then he remarked: 
“If that sarcasm was aimed at me, Ty, it was wasted, be- 
cause, as you see, I didn’t hear you. Besides, when it 
comes to bubbling wits, I would back yours against the 
world. Why, that little Flivver brain you run boils on 
a mental grade that a real think machine would take on 
high with half its cylinders missing. And you have the 
effrontery to mention bubbling wit to me!” 

“All that avalanche of oratory when I only pay him a 
compliment!” exclaimed Tyrus. “What would happen if 
l should ever pay him the $5 I owe him? Not that I ever 
intend to, for of course he doesn’t want it anyway. Money 
talks and Felix doesn’t care for any competition. Con- 
versation is not an art with him; it is a necessity. As 
necessity is the mother of invention that, by the way, 
may account for the somewhat incredible facts in Felix’s 
stranger-than-fiction tales.” 

“And that from you,” cried Felix. “You, whose per- 
sistent bulling of talk market gives you a perpetual corner 
on conversation. I said bulling. Yet you accuse me of 
excessive speech! Why, if silence were paid at $8 a 
minute it would take you all eternity to earn car fare.” 

“No decision,” interjected Practical Pete. “Both of 
you are there with the wind but you ain’t got the punch. 
You two remind me of a couple of fellows that used to 
work for this Company once. If Cain and Abel furnished 
a good sample of brotherly love, those two sure loved 
each other like brothers. Either of ’em would’ve called 
off a game of golf for a chance to go to the other one’s 
funeral. 

“The thing started this way: They were holding high- 
brow jobs and the executives used to submit a lot of 
cach fellow’s work to the other for his opinion before 
they went ahead on it. In the course of things both got 
sore and took to knifing each other. After one had spent 
several weeks doping out a job the other would burn the 
midnight Mazda trying to find thin places where he could 
shoot the thing full of holes. Usually his objections were 
of no more account than the groom at a wedding, but the 
burden of proof, as the lawyers say, was on the other 
fellow. And the Company paid the freight. 

“They were mighty smart chaps, and both could spring 
that ‘let x equal’ talk that don’t mean anything to plain 
boobs like myself, so it was pretty hard for a third party 
to tell which was right—if either. But neither was smart 
enough to see that every time he clinched and pulled the 
other fellow down hill he slipped the same distance him- 
self because his own job lost exactly the amount of time 
he used in spoiling the other man’s. Now the fellow that 
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‘Pete fell to on his meat order. 


Club Motto: “When You Say It, Smile!” 


a judge has just handed out eighty days to can afford to 
lose time—he’s got lots of it; but the rest of us, who want 
to learn enough about our job so we'll be able to tackle 
a bigger one when we get the chance, just naturally have 
to use about 60 seconds out of every minute in making 
good. Those two didn’t figure that way, though. They 
were never too busy to rap each other. 


“But the harder an engine knocks the slower it climbs. 
It wasn’t long before the high-ups began to suspect that 
the clouds those chaps were kicking up were just un- 
burned gas and not dust from the hind wheels, where the 
work comes from. ` 


“All of us know that it don’t make any particular dif- 
ference what brand of mathematics a man smokes around 
here, as long as he gets the right answer often enough to 
pay the Company for his keep. But no concern can stay 
in business unless its men earn enough more than their 
wages to pay interest and depreciation on the investment 
and a fair profit to the stockholders. 

“So when the officials discovered that those fellows had 
killed their engines trying to nose each other out on the 
hill and were backing down the grade instead of deliver- 
ing the goods at the top there was only one thing to do, 


and that was spill them into the ditch so somebody else 


could get up. Which goes to prove that a knocker never 
does a good job except on a door—and a bell is better 
even there.” 

“Shake, Felix,” offered Typhoon Tyrus, as Practical 
“Let us be friends. Go 
and knock no more lest thou be canned. For myself I 
fear not, but my heart is heavy for thee, my son.” 

“All right, Ty,” answered Felix, “it’s a bet. I'll quit. 
Of course, as you say, you need have no fear for yourself. 
If they could only ean you, just think what a great phon- 
ograph record it would make!” 

“Ineurable,” groaned Theoretical Theodore. 


—— 


Best Star Orders of Interest 
July 12th to August 7th 


FIRST GROUP 
New York 
| carloads of iron conduit. 


H. D. Brainard. 
SECOND GROUP 
St. Louis l 
Twenty-three thousand, seven hundred twenty-five feet 
of 25-400 pair type TA cable, 90 No. 18 cable terminals, 
1 carload of poles, 50,000 feet of No. 17 twisted pair cop- 
per clad drop wire, and miscellaneous material. 
Office. 
THIRD GROUP 
Cleveland 
One million, five hundred thousand feet of No. 18 B. & 
S. black cotton covered reinforced lamp cord. Keen com- 
petition. R. A. Parkinson & J. E. Erickson. 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC COMMERCIAL LEAGUE BASEBALL TEAM, SEASON 1915 


Back row, left to right: L. Whitehead (p); C. Darling (1b); A. Walsh (o f); A. Rehor (c); 
Middle row, left to right: C. Lind (p); C. Kavanaugh (of); H. Magers (manager); F. Naprstek 
Front row, left to right: W. Ready (of); B. Pechous (ss) 


C. Pechous (3b); J. Hanks (of). 
(c); J. Hora (2b, captain); H. Hicks (p). 


Cy Yong (p); W. Layman (scorer); 


Hawthorne Athletic Notes 
By E. A. Hemmer 


Inter-Department Baseball 


The Inter-Department Baseball League closed its 
activities for the 1915 season on July 17th. The decision 
was arrived at by a unanimous vote of the members of 
the Committee. The season as far as it had advanced was 
one of disappointment so far as the playing schedule was 
concerned. Rain threatened or came on almost every 
Saturday during the season. Prior to the abandonment 
of activities only 21 games were played out of a possible 
56 and it was therefore decided to discontinue. 

The Jobbing and Production Team were the leaders 
as far as the race had gone and were generally considered 
the most probable pennant winners. 

Final standing of the clubs: 


W. L. % 
Jobbing & Production........... 6 0 1.000 
Assem. & Special................ 4 1 .800 
Switechbd. & Eng................ 3 2 .600 
Central Works...............06. 3 2 .600 
Tech. & Cle? : cee hah wuss 2 3 .400 
Finishing 4:45.69 oes daoS saree wets 2 2 .400 
Machine ............. 0. ccc eees 1 4 .200 
Educational ..............000 eee 0 6 .000 


Commercial League Baseball 


The curtain was rung down on the 1915 playing season 
of the Commercial League on Saturday, August 14th, at 
Cubs Park. 

While the Western Electric team was defeated in the 


final game for the championship by Butler Brothers, 
there are many shrewd followers of the games, among 
whom are a number of outsiders, who are unwilling to 
concede that the best team won. This statement is not 
made with any intention of detracting from the glory of 
the victors, nor is it intended to hold a post mortem, as 
the writer realizes such a function is odious to the fans. 
Nevertheless a review of the games for the season by an 
unbiased judge would bring out the fact that in most 
cases what are commonly known in baseball as “the breaks 
of the game” went against us. In every game there is 
always a certain element of luck and as a rule fortune 
seems to favor the winner. An example of just one of 
these breaks came in the seventh inning of the final game. 
Darling, first up, soaked a double. Walsh, batting for 
Ready, got a single between third and short, Darling 
advancing to third. Big Six Rehor, next up, straightened 
out one of Stremmel’s spitters for what looked like a sure 
triple to right center. Butler’s infield had been drawn in 
anticipating the squeeze play. Sullivan, playing second, 
leaped into the air and stabbed the ball with one hand, a 
truly sensational stop. Cy Young then struck out and 
Bob Pechous grounded out. Had the ball hit by Rehor 
gotten away there is no question but what both Darling 
and Walsh would have scored, thereby making the count 
2 and 1, nobody out and a runner on third. The play 
was clearly one where the break was against us. 
However, we are good sports and our best wishes are 
with the winners in their struggle for the national title. 
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“TEEING OFF”—l 


S. S. Holmes 


C. L. Rice F. W. Willard 


“TEEING OFF”—2 
C. C. Gilchrist 


C. L. Johnson 


Since it is not our own team which is battling for the 
honors, we hope Butler Brothers’ team is successful in 
bringing the championship to Chicago. 


COMMERCIAL LEAGUE FINAL STANDING 


Won Lost % 
Butler Brothers................ 11 2 846 
Western Elec. Co.............. 10* 3 175 
Automatic Elec. Co............. 7 6 .538 
Swift & Co......... cece cece eee 6 7 462 
Illinois Steel Co................ 1 12 077 
Chicago Telephone Co.......... 0 5 .000 


* Three games won by forfeit. 


RECORDS FOR SEASON 1915 
BATTING RECORDS 


G Ab R H 2B3B Hr 8h 8b Bb So Hpb % 

Kavanaugh . ..... 8 33 6 14 4010 3 3 1 1 424 
Rehor . .......... 10 36 8 12 3 1 0 O 1 2 7 2 333 
Hanks........... 7 27 6 9 1100 0 3 3 0 .333 
Ready ........... 5 12 4 41 04101 1 5 0 .333 
Walsh 4-i2ses.2e0%% 7 24 4 8 01011 4 1 0 333 
Lind: 4.32.06 seeuees 4 9 1 3 141000 0 1 0 2.333 
C. Pechous ....... 8 35 7 10 2 0110 O 7 O .286 
Darling . ........ 10 3911 11 1 0O 1 1 8 3 5 2 282 
Frelicks . ........ 6 26 6 7 21 O 1 1 0 5 O .269 
Hoà osso ae he 9 3811 10 2 0010 3 5 0 .263 
Whitehead. ...... 4123 3 2 0 0 0 O 1 2 0 .250 
Hicks 6 .43.0%04%e% 140 41431000 O 0 0 0. .250 
Foreman. ....... 4 15 2 3 0 1 0 0 2 2 4 QO .200 
B. Pechous ...... 10 36 6 6 1 0 O 1 O 6 4 1 .167 
Young. ......... 6 12 2 2 10000 2 3 0 .167 
Naprstek . ....... 2 20 00 0 0 O O 0 0 O .000 
Total . ...... 10 358 77 103 22 6 4 617 30 53 6 = .288 


Abbreviations: G, games; Ab, at bat; R, runs; H, hits; 2B, 2-base 
hits; 8B, 3-base hits; Hr, home runs; Sh, sacrifice hits; Sb, stolen 
bases; Bb, base cn balls; So, struck out; Hpb, hit by pitched ball. 


W. F. Hendry J. Danner 

FIELDING RECORDS 
Po A E % 
Kavanaugh: 5 sic votes vn aeadleasaye ues 18 4 2 917 
Robor e ireen bee okes oes ES 78 9 1 .989 
Hanks ot oe cc iene tee ee ee a 1 1 0 1.000 
ROAGY E EE E E A E 4 1 0 1.000 
OW RISK ereunna eG anA 8 ] 1 .900 
Lind. 6 ore ooh waar 6 tho a Weds Gee tae 0 8 0 1.000 
C. Pechous 6506s 2a ewe Bo as oN Aan we aed 7 16 5 821 
Darlitie. s oc sic eedaa hou EA 76 4 2 .976 
Frelicks hc eas oases 6 el ee eR 11 1 0 1.000 
Horae a aea hae a a e 19 20 3 .929 
Whitehead . ......... ccc cece eee es 0 7 0 1.000 
HICKS o aee nani ae dw ace Ve aaa we 0 3 1 .750 
Foreman . ia5 06-0 eod ee cdeia Skee hae 8 8 2 .889 
B. Pechous .......esessesssossseseoe 15 13 3 .903 
YOUNY g00 cs owiesasen sdets TETONAS a 0 2 2 500 
INaDPretek .<-s6ss didlos dade tkani sears 0 0 0 .000 
Total 5 cing eaters tine eae dee Ge 246 98 22 .940 

PITCHERS’ RECORDS 

G Ip H BR So Bb Hpb WL % 
Hicks . ............. 1 9 7 2 1 4 2 1 O 41.000 
YOUNG 4. kchewau saws 7 38% 40 26 50 17 10 2 1 667 
BG ng oes basa ntie 4 19 18 14 19 14 0 2 1 .667 
Whitehead. ......... 4 17%18 12 11 3 2 2 1 667 
Total . ......... 10 84 83 54 71 38 14 7 3 .700 


Hawthorne Tennis Activities Up to September 13th 


The semi-finals in the upper half and the finals in the 
lower half of the Works Championship Tournament have 
been reached. D. S. Pratt, department 1019, and H. L. 
Philler, department 2135, have still to play the semi- 
finals match. J. W. Latane, department 3097, is the suc- 
cessful candidate for final honors in the lower half of the 
tournament. Mr. Latane in particular has had to meet 
four or five players of championship caliber. H. L. Phil- 
ler has been works champion on two former occasions 
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Bowlers Ready for the Season of 1915-16 


and is anxious to carry away the prize this year to Phila- 
delphia, where he is shortly to be transferred. 

H. L. Ward, department 2092, and A. D. Smith, depart- 
ment 2097, have fought their way to the finals in the 
handicap tournament and it is expected that this match 
will be a case of “Greek meeting Greek.” If Mr. Ward 
should win, it will be the first time in the history of Haw- 
thorne tennis where a player having the heaviest handi- 
cap has been able to win through the finals. 

The Commercial League Team has assured itself of 
second place by defeating the Commonwealth Edison 
Company’s team, 7 to 2. There are still two matches to 
be played with the Chicago Telephone Company, the 
result of which, however, cannot change the teams now 
in lst, 2nd, and 3rd places. It is expected that we will 
be able to publish the final result of this and all other 
team and match standings in the next issue of the News. 


Bowling 
THE SEASON STARTS 


The bowling season 1915-16 opened in a blaze of glory, 
the blaze coming from the flashlight and the glory to 
those sterling one-arm bowlers that rolled the first balls. 

The superintendents of the Hawthorne Works and W. 
Merz, general foreman of the special process division, 
each represented a team and rolled the first ball for that 
team. Their low scores were, of course, due entirely to 
the dense smoke from the flashlight that hung over the 


alleys. This is how the scores look in cold type: 

Alley Pins 
J. Danner, representing Engineers.......... 1 9 
W. F. Hendry, representing Technical...... 2 9 
C. C. Gilchrist, representing Machine....... 3 8 
C. L. Johnson, representing Wks........... 4 0 
F. W. Willard, representing C. R. & I. Shops 5 0 
C. L. Rice, representing Prod. Mdse......... 6 5 
S. S. Holmes, representing Inspection....... T 6 
W. Merz, representing Swbd. Depts......... 8 5 


After the alleys were cleared and the smoke from the 
flashlight dispersed the regular bowlers got down to busi- 


ness and their performance augured well for the coming 
season. The committee are trying to make this the biggest 
bowling year that Hawthorne has seen and the success 
of the first night gives them new hopes. The performance 
of the regulars showed their lack of practice, but several 
good averages were made. Mr. Hicks of Works Clerical 
rolled a 226 game, which was the high evening score. 
The following is the standing of teams after first night: 


W. A Ch 
Machine 4 oviwidentcnele dhe ees 3 0 1.000 
Technical sacaseset ube bahar ae beeen 3 0 1.000 
Switchboard Depts.............. 2 1 .666 
Prod. NAS Gig ie was onarsie tone aew ined 2 1 666 
C. R. & I. Shops................ 1 2 RES) 
Inspection ..........0e cece eee 1 2 .333 
Engineers ......... 0c cece ec cees 0 3 .000 
Works Clerical.................. 0 3 010 


INSIDE DOPE 


S. S. Holmes, with his usual sagacity, got the point all right, but 
he left the big four standing on the sides. 

C. L. Johnson thought he was playing duck pins and took three 
balls to clean the alleys, nearly including the camera in one shot. 

The battle front had no effect on J. Danner, C. C. Gilchrist, W. F. 
Hendry and W. Merz, and they withstood the burst of applause and 
the flash of the flashlight like old soldiers under fire. 

A camera never shoots at the proper time. W. Teakettle Hendry 
fell down on his second shot—literally—and that doggoned flash re- 
fused to explode! 


Se 


Some Reminiscences of Bowling 


HE father of bowling at the Western Electric Com- 
T pany was the late Edward Puchta. When the 
game began to be popular as a winter pastime in 
the fall of 1899, Mr. Puchta, then chief draftsman, sug- 
gested the organization of a bowling club in the drafting 
department. A club of 20 was organized and met every 
Tuesday evening at the Mussey’s pit alleys. Four teams 
were selected to bowl against each other and this first 
organization of bowlers lasted for two winters. One of 
the members was Henry S. Bullock, now purchasing 
agent for the American District Telegraph Company at 
New York. 
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After this other bowling organizations sprung up in 
the offices and shops and finally the Western Electric 
Bowling League, composed of shop and office depart- 
ments, was organized in the fall of 1903. It comprised 
six clubs, four from the offices and two from the shops. 
The league bowled every other week at the Co-operative 
Alleys on Randolph Street next to the Iroquois Theatre. 
Thirty games were scheduled to be played by each team. 
The Drafting Department Team was the champion, win- 
ning twenty-nine games out of thirty. Several members 
of this team are still employees of the Company: C. 
Dusheck, in the semi-automatic division at New York; 
C. Friedland, department 2097; J. G. Dusheck, depart- 
ment 2481; J. P. Krivanek, department 2470, and A. 
Major, engineering department at Montreal. F. W. Peter- 
son, now with the Jeffries Manufacturing Co. at Colum- 
bus, O., who was a member of this team, was national 
champion three years ago, winning this title at Toledo, O., 
with a score of 697 for three games. For the season of 
1904-1905 an eight-club league was organized, bowling 
every week. With a few changes in the department teams, 
this league has continued up to the present time. 


High Military Honors for 


NLISTED employees of our foreign allied houses 
have been distinguishing themselves in military 
service, several having already been decorated for 
their exploits. This month the News is able to show a 
portrait of Sergeant J. B. Hill, of the British Expedi- 


tionary Force, who, as recorded in the September issue, 
has been mentioned in the dispatches and has received the 
Distinguished Conduct Medal. Sergeant Hill was in the 
shipping department at London at the outbreak of the 


DRAFTING DEPARTMENT BOWLING TEAM, 
CHAMPIONS SEASON 1903-1904 


Back, left to right: C. Dusheck; F. Peterson; C. Friedland; J. G. 
Dusheck. Front, left to right: P. Eckblom; J. P. Krivanek, 
Captain; J. G. Crawford, Manager; A. Major; P. Graves 


Foreign House Employees 


war. He was one of the first to enlist, joining the Queens 
Westminster Regiment. At the time he received the D. 
C. M. he was a corporal, but has recently been advanced 
in rank. Below are extracts from a recent letter to a 
friend of his at the London house: 


Once more I take up my pen, or rather pencil, to let you hear 
that I am still hanging on. I am just as merry as ever, although 
things round this quarter are decidedly sultry. I should imagine 
that the German gunnery school is opposite to us, where all the 
gunners are trained to fire, as they are at it apparently in three 
shifts, from daylight to daylight. I can say with truth that what 
I don’t know about German gunnery and shells, from bombs to 
seventeen-inch, their manners and various habits, the noise they 
make, the songs they sing, and the smell they have, isn’t worth 
knowing. .. . In the recent fighting round here at X, we had the 
delightful experience of standing in water for 18 hours in an al- 
leged trench, while the enemy shelled us the whole time. . . . Every 
time a man got hit, so long as he had a chance of recovery, he was 
envied by every other chap in the Company, as he was able to clear 
out at dusk, and get away from the place. ... If I ever get back 
—and probably without several legs, arms, and heads—I may be 
able to crawl into a job on the yard gang, for I am a good digger 
now, and can work in the dark as well as in the daylight. 


Another former London employee who has just received 
the D. C. M. is Sergeant E. Watchorn of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps. Mr. Watchorn was clerk to the superin- 
tendent of the cable shops, before the outbreak of the war. 

Lieutenant F. M. Trives, formerly of the Paris house, 
who was mentioned in last month’s issue, has had a mili- 
tary career of extraordinary brilliance. In recognition 
of his exploits he has been awarded the cross of the Legion 
of Honor, the famous order founded by Napoleon Bona- 
parte. He already held the French War Cross. A trans- 
lation of the order appointing him to the Legion of Honor 
follows: 


M. TRIVES, F. M., lieutenant of reserves in the 33rd Regiment 
of Artillery, has been named for the Order of the Legion of Honor, 
holding the rank of Chevalier. 

An officer of the reserves, whose courage and devotion are abso- 
lutely exceptional, and whose brilliant acts are no longer to be 
numbered. Grievously wounded on September 14 [1914], returned 
and resumed his post at the front, even before his wounds were 
healed. He distinguished himself again on May 11 [1915] by vol- 
unteering to advance in the open to a first-line trench, across a field 
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incessantly swept by bullets, in order to gain the trench and render 
more efficacious the fire of his battery. 
(Lieutenant Trives is entitled to the War Cross with a palm.) 
[Signed] JOFFRE. 
The lieutenant was mentioned five times in the dis- 
patches during the spring of 1915. 
Below is a translation of an extract from the Echo de 
Paris for June 27, 1915: 


Obliged to Lengthen the Ribbon of His Wat Cross 


It is well known that this ribbon is also used to carry the various 
insignia to which the bearer is entitled through the Orders of the 
Day. Above the cross worn by Lieutenant Trives, of the 33rd Ar- 


Regiment), one silver star (Order of the Division), ome red star 
(Order of the Army Corps), and two palms (Orders of the Army). 
The ribbon has proved too short. Let us also add that Lieutenant 
Trives has been twice wounded: first, very seriously, in the head and 
in the breast; second, a month ago, on returning to the front, by a 
bullet which carried away one of his thumbs and that he is, to-day, 
in readiness to rejoin his beloved “seventy-fives,” with which he has 
rendered such brilliant service. 

Upon his breast the Legion of Honor has naturally found a place 
beside the War Cross. 

Lieutenant Trives, a graduate of the Polytechnic School, is twenty- 
five years old. 


Another former Paris employee, Auguste Coton, pri- 
vate in the 146th Infantry, has been awarded the Military 
Medal and the War Cross. 


tillery, he has also to find room for two bronze stars (Orders of the 
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Data on Purchase of A. T. & T. Stock 


By Employees of the Bell System as Per Plan Dated January 1, 1915—$110 Per Share. Terms: 
Payments $2 a Month; Dividend, 8 Per Cent a Year; Interest 4 Per Cent a Year 


Payments, Dividends, and Interest on One Share of A. T. & T. Stock 


Total Dividends 


Total Interest 


Total Value of 


Total Amount 


Bod OE Quarter Toral Cash Kard Received* Paid Your Subscription | Owing for Stock 
May 31........ T $60 00 © $200 $1.06 $6.94 $103.06 
19154 Aug. 31........ 12.00 4.00 2.05 13.95 96.05 
Nov. 30........ 18.00 6.00 2.97 21.03 88.97 
Feb. 29........ 24.00 8.00 3.82 28.18 81.82 
1916) May 31....-.-- 30.00 10.00 4.60 35.40 74.60 
Aug. 31........ 36.00 12.00 5.31 42.69 67.31 
Nov. 30........ 42.00 14.00 5.94 50.06 59.94 
o toe QB........ 48.00 16.00 6.50 57.50 $52.50 
1917. May 31.......- 54.00 18.00 6.99 65.01 44.99 
‘) Aug. 81........ 60.00 20.00 7.40 72.60 37.40 
Nov. 30........ 66.00 22.00 7.73 80.27 29.73 
Feb. 28........ 72.00 24.00 7.99 88.01 21.99 
1918 May 81........ 78.00 26.00 8.17 95.83 14.17 
Aug. 81........ 84.00 28.00 8.27 103.73 6.27 
Nov. 30........ 88.30 30.00 8.30 110.00 ide 


è These figures are based on 8% dividends being declared. 


t Balance due on stock, March 1, 1917, at which time the amount remaining due may be paid up in cash, if the holder of the stock 


so desires. 


Note: These figures are based on the official rates of interest as charged by the A. T. & T. Co. 


traffic department, New York Telephone Company, 

will be of interest to every Western Electric em- 
ployee who bought A. T. & T. stock under the purchase 
plan of January Ist, 1915. It offers a means of deter- 
mining at a glance just what payments have been made 
and what are still owing at the end of any quarter be- 
tween May 31st, 1915, and November 30th, 1918, the 
latter date being that upon which the stock will, in the 
natural order of events, have been paid for. 

The figures in the first column show the running total 
of the actual cash paid out by the employee. The second 
column of figures shows what the dividend on the stock 
will amount to at the end of each quarter, the amounts 
being based on an average annual dividend of 8 per cent. 
The third column shows the accrued interest due on the 
stock. As the dividends are also applied toward 


T HE accompanying table, prepared by P. A. Dunne, 


paying for the stock, the quarterly amount actually 
credited to the purchaser as “paid” amounts to more 
than the total actual cash he has paid out. The pur- 
chaser’s equity, therefore, is the proportionate amount of 
each share of which he is actually owner, at the end of 
each successive quarter. The figures for any given date 
represent the sum of the cash payments plus the divi- 
dends, less the amount of the interest due to that date. 
The last column of the table shows the amount remaining 
to be paid on the stock at the end of each quarter. 

The table as here shown gives all the data for a single 
share of stock. Data for more than one share may easily 
be determined by multiplying these figures by the num- 
ber of shares purchased. 

It will interest those who purchased stock to know that 
during the week of September 18th it was quoted on the 
New York stock exchange at $124 a share. 
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Wireless Telephony—A Bell System Excursion Into the 
Realm of the Arabian Nights 


By F. B. Jewett, Assistant Chief Engineer 


T rare intervals in the course of human history 

there flashes across the path of every-day affairs 

some act of heroism so striking, some even so 
bizarre or terrible, or some achievement so wonderful and 
so pregnant of future changes as to stir to the depths the 
souls and imaginations not of individuals alone, but of 
' communities, nations and the entirety of human beings 
who are cognizant of it. So great is the compulsion of 
events on the 
mind at such 
times that the ac- 
tors themselves 
share in the uni- 
versal emotion. 
Where the 
achievement 
is the successful 
termination of | 
months of pains- 
taking labor and 
development, in- 
terspersed with 
many heartbreak- 
ing setbacks, the 
normal reactions 
are increased by 
the sudden re 
‘moval of a hither- 
to constant men-- 
tal strain. 

If anything 
more than one’s 
personal feelings 
were required, 
the numerous in- 
quiries of friends 
and acquaint- 
ances, the cabled 
despatches, the interviews with prominent scientists and 
engineers, the articles and editorials all furnish abundant 
proof that September 29, 1915, was an epoch-making day 
in the progress of the world. On that day one of the 
cherished dreams of mankind suddenly materialized as a 
reality and overnight what had been mere speculation 
and conjecture became an established fact—the basis for 
further unlimited.. speculations by the imaginative. On 
that day the engineers of the Bell System for a second 


WHERE THE WIRELESS TELEPHONE REACHES. 
The main circle shows the territory within a radius from Washington of 4,900 miles, 


that being the distance from Washington to Honolulu. 

have been heard at a properly equipped radio tower at any point within the circle. 

dotted circle of equal radius shows that a telephone message from a wireless station at 
Seattle could be heard at Yokohama. 


time within the year put a new and wonderful tool at the 
disposal of society. As in the case of the Transcontinental 
Line, this last accomplishment was the result not of any 
single individual endeavor, but was the culmination of 
months of consistent directed effort on the part of the 
entire Bell organization. 

The newspapers and magazines have already told how 
at noon on September 29th, Mr. Vail and others in his 
office in New 
York, using regu- 
lar transmitters 
and receivers, 
talked with Mr. 
Carty at the 
Navy Yard, Mare 
Island, Califor- 
nia, the speech 
traveling over a 
wire circuit from 
New York to the 
Naval Radio Sta- 
tion at Arlington, 
Va., there to be 
amplified and pro- 
jected through 
space across ' the 
continent to the 


receiving station 
in San Fran- 
cisco Bay. They 


have told how the 
return speech 
was carried over 
the Transconti- 
nental Line be- 
cause the neces- 
sary sending 
equipment was 
not installed at Mare Island and how simultaneously the 
speech was heard by observers at San Diego, California, 
and at Darien in tropical Panama. They have: recited 
fully the dramatic climax which came at midnight of that 
same day when Espenschied and a group of naval officers 
in one corner of a shop at the Pearl Harbor naval station 
in far off Hawaii, using a temporary antenna strung be- 
tween a smoke stack and, a neighboring water tank, heard 
Mills and Heising talking from Arlington. Heard them 


The Honolulu message could 
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THE GROUP OF A.T. & T. OFFICIALS THAT TALKED TO SAN FRANCISCO AND HONOLULU FROM NEW YORK. 

Left to right—B. Gherardi, Engineer of Plant; U. N. Bethell, Senior Vice-President; F. A. Stevenson, Gen. Superintendent of Plant; 

Theodore N. Vail, President; K. W. Waterson, Engineer of Traffic; Winthrop Murray Crane, Director; G. B. Blackwell, Engineer; 
John I. Waterbury, Director; H. P. Charlesworth, Engineer; H. Christopher, Special Wire Man, New York Telephone Co. 


clearly and recognized their voices, 
despite the 4,900 miles of intervening 
land and water. Every one knows 
further that all this was accomplished 
by means developed in the Bell Sys- 
tem and that the Navy Department 
cooperated by placing the antenne at 
various naval stations at our disposal. 

What has not been told are some of 
the development details, the arrange- 
ments for carrying out the final dem- 
onstration and, above all, the actions 
and feelings of those who partici- 
pated. 

First of all it should be known that 
while all parts of the Bell System con- 
tributed in some measure to the suc- 
cess of the final achievement, and that 
without the untiring help of the A. T. 
& T. plant department and various 
branches of the A. T. & T. and West- 
ern Electric engineering department, 
little could have been done, the main- 
spring of it all lay in the far-seeing 
mind of Mr. J. J. Carty and in the 
almost superhuman accomplishments 
of the able men whom Mr. E. H. Col- 
pitts has gathered together and 
directs in the research branch of the 
Western Electric Company. To men- 
tion names would be merely to recite 
the roster of the branch and a con- 
siderable portion of other rosters—a 


division which I do not feel myself 
brave enough to attempt. 

For years the engineers of the A. T. 
& T. Company and the Western Elec- 
tric Company have been carefully in- 


E. H. Colpitts, Research Engineer, Western 
Electric Company 


vestigating the development of radio 
communication with a view to de- 
termining whether it had a proper 


place in the Bell System. This in- 
vestigation has resulted in many im- 
provements and inventions by our 
engineers. Notably in connection with 
the developments involved in the 
Transcontinental Line work, ideas 
were suggested in the research branch 
which gave promise of being the basis 
of a system of successful long dis- 
tance wireless telephony. Detailed 
consideration of those ideas strength- 
ened the conclusion that they con- 
tained the germ of a much better 
system of wireless telephony and teleg- 
raphy than any hitherto proposed 
and also one which could become at 
once a part of the existing telephone 
system. 

The working up and expanding of 
the ideas were pushed, and early in 
the present year an experimental 
sending station was in operation at 
Montauk Point, Long Island. From 
this station satisfactory wireless tele- 
phony was carried on, first with a 
small receiving station on the Du 
Pont building in Wilmington, Del.. 
and later to a rough and ready anten- 
na erected at St. Simons Island on the 
southern coast of Georgia—a distance 
of about 1,000 miles. The most note- 
worthy achievement of these early es- 
periments was that of talking from 
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an ordinary desk stand at Montauk 
Point by wireless to St. Simons 
Island, where the conversation was 
relayed over a telephone circuit back 
to New York. These early talks fur- 
nished not only the experience and in- 
formation needed for the larger ex- 
periments just completed, but also 
established a record for distance far 
in excess of anything previously re- 
ported or claimed. 

The work at Montauk having dem- 
onstrated conclusively the possibility 
of wireless telephony over great dis- 
tances, the Navy Department was ap- 
proached and through the courtesy of 
the officers in charge of radio service 
a number of Navy Department anten- 
næ were placed at our disposal for use 
in further development and demon- 
stration. Work was immediately 
begun on the erection of a building 
at Arlington to serve as a sending sta- 
tion, and the research branch com- 
menced the construction of the 
sending apparatus and the numerous 
receiving sets which were needed. 

Never before had such apparatus 
been made. Each part had to be 
developed in its entirety and men had 
to be trained in the art of its manu- 
facture. Night and day—literally, 


The A. T. & T. Experimental Wireless Station at Montauk Point, L. 1. 


not figuratively—the work went on in 
the laboratories, the work rooms, and 
at Arlington. By early summer things 
had progressed sufficiently far so that 
the men were despatched to their far- 
off stations in the west and south. 
Three men from the research branch, 
W. Wilson, R. L. Hartley, and R. H. 
Wilson, started for the Naval Radio 
Stations at San Diego, Mare Island, 
and Darien, and Lloyd Espenchied, 


of the A. T. & T. engineering depart- 


ment to the one at Honolulu. 


By the time the men reached their 
distant posts Arnold, Mills, Heising, 
and the rest of the research branch 
had the apparatus at Arlington ready 


for preliminary trials. As was to be 
expected, defects or troubles here and 
there showed up on these trials. 
Changes had to be made in some of 
the sending equipment, and Espen- 
chied found the regular antenna at 
Honolulu unsuitable. This was rem- 
edied by stringing a little makeshift 
antenna between a smoke stack and a 
water tank at the Pearl Harbor yard 
—an antenna so small as to make the 
final results truly remarkable. 


Gradually the first difficulties, 
many of which, owing to the nascent 
condition of the apparatus, could not 
have been foreseen, were overcome, 
and more or less regular tests with 
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PARTICIPANTS AT THE RECEIVING STATION, U. S. NAVY YARD, MARE ISLAND, CALIFORNIA. 
Left to right—Chief Electrician Peterson, U.S. N.; J. C. Marriott; A. H. Babcock, Consulting Engineer, Southern Pacific Railroad 


Company; 


graph Company; H. H. Hamlen, American Telephone and Telegraph Company; Lieutenant-Comm 


H. U. Linkins, Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company; J. J. Carty, Chief Engineer, American Telephone and Tele- 


ander G. C. Sweet, U.S.N.; R. L. 


Shaw, Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company; H. D. Arnold, Western Electric Company; R. L. Hartley, Western Electric Com- 
pany; A. H. Griswold, Outside Plant Engineer, Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company; Chief Wireless Operator Smith, U. S. N. 
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PARTICIPANTS AT THE SENDING STATION, ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA. 


Left to right—P. G. Burton; J. E. Boisseau, Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company; Colonel Samuel Reber, U.S. A., Director 

of the Aeronautical Corps; Lieutenant-Commander S. E. Hooper, U.S.N.; R. A. Heising, Western Electric Company; W. H. Schott, 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company; Lieutenant Bastedo, U.S.N.; Lieutenant R. B. Coffman, U.S.N., Officer in charge 

at Arlington; John Mills, Western Electric Company; Captain W. H. G. Bullard, U.S. N., Superintendent U. S. Naval Radio Service; 

W. H. Everett, Western Electric Company; F. B. Jewett, Assistant Chief Engineer, Western Electric Company; Lieutenant-Commander 

S. W. Bryant, U.S. N.; H. H. Pechin, Official Stenographer; John Kirby (front), J. W. George (back), American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company; E. H. Colpitts, Research Engineer, Western Electric Company. 


one or other of the stations became 
the order of the day. Sometimes the 
press of official business at the sta- 
tions prevented the tests, sometimes 
they were interfered with by the ad- 
verse atmospheric conditions which 
prevail during the summer months. 


By the first of September, however, - 


Darien was being reached regularly 
and some time later San Diego and 
Mare Island as well. Owing to the 
much greater distance and the very 
small receiving antenna, results at 
Honolulu were not quite so satisfac- 
tory. 


Such were the conditions toward 
the end of September, when it was 
decided to make a formal trial and 
demonstration of transcontinental 
wireless telephony on the 29th. By 
the evening of the 28th, all the pre- 
liminary arrangements had been com- 
pleted and telephone circuits connect- 
ing Mare Island and San Diego with 
Arlington and New York were ready. 
These were to serve as order wires, 
and in the absence of wireless tele- 
phone sending apparatus at Mare 
Island to permit those there to talk to 
New York or Arlington. Circuits 
from New York to Arlington were 


also available for connecting to the 


sending apparatus and finally the 
antenna of the research branch on the 
West Street Building had been pro- 
vided with suitable apparatus for 
keeping a complete log of everythin 
sent out from Arlington. 


The tests were to commence about 
seven o’clock—Eastern time—on the 
morning of the 29th, and it was with 
mingled feelings that we finally lay 
down for a few hours sleep. For was 
it not rash to attempt such a feat at 


a fixed time? The world might dream 
of talking over vast distances without 
wires, but we were planning to shat- 
ter that dream forever. Morpheus 
took sweet revenge on some of us that 
night, however. 
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New Yoru. Ooctoder 11, 1915. 


Mr. F. B. Jowett, Asst. Cheir Engineer, 


Vestern Blectric Company , 


465 Vest Street, New York. 


My dear Jowett, 


I have just got back from Gan Francieco and must now ge 
away again for a few days. I regret this very such because I have 
been looking forward to my trip to the laboratory with the utmost 


pleasure. 


You have the fineet set of scientific research men ever 
got together. I have said so all the way from New York to San Francisco 


Gnd back again te everpody who would listen to me. 


I want to ge up to 


the laboratory anditell this to the men themselves face to face. I 

om leaving in a few minutes for Philadelphia. I will be in a sleep- 

ing oar for several nights in succession, but if I am able to walk when 

I got back to Jew York I am going to go up to West Street and see you all, 
net to tell you how I feel about you and your wonderful workers, because 


that would be impossible, but I want to meet the men face to faos 
and let them know the best I oan how I feel. 


Yours very truly, 


JIC-EMR, 


What Mr. Carty Thinks of Western Electric Engineers 
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J. J. Carty, Chief Engineer, A. T. @ T. Co. 


In Washington, September 29th 
dawned as only a perfect autumn day 


-ecan. Before sunrise some of the men 


had started for Arlington. The rest 
of us, including the army and navy 
officers, were ready before 6:30. As 
our machines rolled away from the 
big hotel, only an occasional old 
soldier, out for an early morning 
stroll, showed that the city was 
awakening to an eventful day. For 
this was the 50th anniversary of the 
day when a disbanding army marched 
past the President of a reunited coun- 
try. To-day, the shattered remnants 
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Experimental Towers were erected at St. Simons Island, Georgia. 
picture shows the completed towers. 


of that army were to march past an- 
other President, while on the quiet 
hill near the resting place of many of 
their comrades, a notable achievement 
in human progress was to transpire. 
In New York and at Darien, the 
participants were up with the sun. 
On the Pacific Coast, they were up 
before it. By 3 a.m., the sleepers in 
Vallejo were awake and eating a 
hasty breakfast, preparatory to the 
motor boat ride and the climb to the 


F. B. Jewett, Assistant Chief Engineer, Western Electric Company 


station at Mare Island. Throughout 
the morning the preliminary tuning- 
up tests continued, with now and then 
an intermission while one or other 
antenna was in use for some official 
business. To most people, mention of 
wireless brings up memories of noisy 
sparks and weird blue lights. No such 
phenomena accompany the operation 
of the new transmitting apparatus at 
Arlington. During the progress of 
the tests, the only sounds breaking 
the stillness were those made by the 
participants themselves. | 
By noon everything was ready, the 


These were 120 feet high, built of spliced wooden poles. The center 
The pictures on either side show the process of erection. 
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word was given to connect the circuit 
from New York to the transmitting 
apparatus, and Mr. Vail at his desk 
began to talk to his chief engineer by 
wireless jointed directly to the wire 
plant of the Bell System. At Arling- 
ton, where the weak telephone cur- 
rent was harnessed to control the 
much larger currents surging in the 
antenna, there was a spellbound audi- 
ence listening to the novel conversa- 
tion. 

When it was all over, when Mr. 
Vail and the others had finished their 
talks, and we had turned to a belated 
lunch or breakfast, depending on 
where we were, there was not one 
who failed to realize that his dream 
had come true. If anything more 
was necessary, it came in the cable 
despatch from Honolulu next morn- 
ing. 

A word only in conclusion, to an- 
swer the obvious query which must 
“arise in every mind. What is the real 
significance of the successful accom- 
plishment of long distance wireless 
telephony? Does it sound the ulti- 
mate death-knell of wire telephony, 
either wholly or in part, or does it 
make available a field into which wire 
telephony has not and cannot extend ? 


To those of us who have looked into 
the matter carefully the situation 
seems perfectly clear. The possi- 
bilities and limitations of both wire 
and wireless telephony are well de- 
fined and, except at the border line 
where their respective fields meet, 
there is no possibility of a conflict for 
supremacy between them. 

All wireless working is subject to 
many conditions which tend greatly 
to cireumscribe both the possibility 
of an unlimited employment of wire- 
less communication and also the 
minute-by-minute, day-in-and-day-out 
reliability which is required for suc- 
cessful commercial operation. Most 
of these limitations arise from the 
fact that a common medium is used 
to transmit all wireless communica- 
tions, and from the further fact that 
this medium is subject to natural dis- 
turbances similar in nature to the 
means employed in wireless communi- 
cation. Among the things with which 
wireless telephony and telegraphy 
have to contend are mutual interfer- 
ence, the absence of secrecy, and 
atmospheric disturbances, which tend 
to obliterate the signals at the receiv- 
ing station. Viewed from the stand- 
point of a possible large number of 


simultaneous messages in a given re- 
gion, wireless telephony is inherently 
very much more limited even than 
wireless telegraphy. While many of 
the present difficulties will doubtless 
be eliminated or reduced, some, from 
their very nature, seem inherent to 
all radio communication, and s0 
would justify the conclusion that the 
fields of wire and wireless telephony 
cannot conflict. 


What then is the field of wireless 
telephony and what effect, if any, is 
the development of this field likely to 
have on the existing wire system? 
For purposes of emergency at sea 
wireless will apparently always have 
an invaluable place, and with wireless 
telephony developed, the value of this 
service will be greatly enhanced by 
putting wireless communication at 
the disposal of thousands of vessels 
which, for one reason or another, 
could not be equipped with wireless 
telegraph apparatus requiring an ex- 
pert operator. By the same token it 
should make possible a relatively free 
communication for ordinary purposes 


The Wireless Towers at Arlington. 
Were Sent. 


A A 


between ships at sea, between ships 
and shore, and to and from isolated 
places where a wire service cannot be 
maintained. With apparatus for 
wireless telephony such as that which 
the Bell System has developed there 
would seem to be no physical reason 
why all of these services which are 
peculiarly the province of wireless 
should not be connected directly with 
the services which are peculiarly the 
province of wire telephony. It is no 
chimerical dream to look forward to a 
time in the not very distant future 
when each and every telephone in the 
Bell System can be put in communi- 
cation with each and every telephone 
in the entire world, whether located 
on land or sea—this by means of wire- 
less transmission from continent to 
continent, or from land to ship or 
island. 


In other words, the development of 
wireless telephony seems destined to 
greatly stimulate the development of 
wire telephony by extending the re- 
gion into which the service of the 
wire plant can be given. 
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Across the Atlantic by Telephone 
O A Postscript by Dr. Jewett, October 23, 1915 


ROM the beginning our work on wireless telegraphy 
F has been replete with climax after climax. When 
the story of the work to San Francisco and 
Honolulu, which is printed on the foregoing pages, 
was written, a part of the experiment had not vet been 


courtesy which placed at our disposal for peaceful experi- 
mental work one of the chief radio telegraph stations of a 
warring nation, it is difficult to comprehend the full extent 
of the physical handicaps under which Mr. Shreeve and 
Mr. Curtis worked. Their periods for observation were 


successfully completed. 
After the story was 
actually in type, word 
was received from an- 
other group of our engi- 
neers that they, too, had 
heard and understood the 
words and sentences, the 
salutations and inquiries 
sent out from Arlington. 
These men were on the 
opposite side of the earth 
from Espenschied in his 
temporary quarters in 
peaceful, tropical Hawaii 
—in the very storm cen- 
ter of Europe, where men 
are dying by thousands 
for the love of their re- 
spective fatherlands. The 
messages sent out from 
the wonderful equipment 
at Arlington have been 
heard by them and have 
put a fitting capstone on 
the work which was un- 
dertaken last spring. 

When last June Espen- 
schied and Hartley and 
the two Wilson brothers 
said good-bye to each 
other and started, each 
his respective way, there 
were included in the 
group of parting friends 
two others, H. E. Shreeve 
of the research branch, 
and A. M. Curtis of the 
transmission branch, who 
were destined to try their 
fortunes in far-away Eu- 
rope. 

Furnished with all the 
equipment which engi- 
neering foresight could 


A Word from President Thayer 


S to the significance of the wonderful results which 
A we have aceomplished in wireless telephony (when 
I use the word “we” I mean we of the Bell Tele- 
phone System). Fortunately the coöperation between 
the Telephone Company and the Western Electrice Com- 
pany is such that the results accomplished are as though 
accomplished by one organization. No man can say just 
where the work of one man, one department or one com- 
pany leaves off and the work of another man, another 
department or the other company begins. 

There is no picture in my mind of a revolution in tele- 
phony resulting from this accomplishment. Wireless 
transcontinental telephony will not take the place of 
wire transcontinental telephony. The services rendered 
to mankind by wireless telephony will be additional 
services and will be probably between points which can- 
not readily be covered by wire. 

To my mind the great significauce in this accomplish- 
ment is the significance which should appeal to us even 
more than to the general publie. Working by our 
methods of careful systematice study and development 
we have accomplished results under great difficulties 
which others much longer in the field, having much 
greater facilities for experimentation, have not accom- 
plished. What we have done has not been the result of 
a discovery which some individual has accidentally 
made. It has been the result of a deliberate effort by 


an organization, thoroughly thought out and thorough- 
ly earried out. It is the triumph of intelligent team work. 


limited and definite. They 
were in the center of a 
region of heavy electrical 
disturbances and more 
particularly in the very 
focus of a myriad of high- 
power wireless stations, 
all competing for the 
command of the ether. If 
this in itself were not 
sufficiently disheartening, 
we have only to add the 
further handicap of not 
being able to keep close 
communication with the 
engineers at Washington. 
While Wilson and Hart- 
ley at San Diego and 
Mare Island had free use 
of the wonderful facili- 
ties of the Bell System, 
which gave them instan- 
taneous communication 
with the sending station 
at Arlington, and while 
Espensehied at Honolulu 
could communicate easily 
in code by cable, the mes- 
sages between Paris and 
New York and Washing- 
ton were restricted to 
plain word cablegrams, 
subject to all the possi- 
bilities of delay on ac- 
count of censorship regu- 
lations. . | 
To many a man all of 
this, which was clearly 
foreseen, would have ap- 
peared as an insuperable 
and overwhelming ob- 
stacle, but to those of us 
who know Shreeve and his 
resourcefulness and pa- 
tience under the most ad- 


conceive would be necessary for the proper carrying out 
of their mission, these two men sailed for Franee, where, 
through the extraordinary courtesy of the Freneh Govern- 
ment, limited facilities for listening at the Eiffel Tower 
station were placed at their disposal. 
the experiments Lieutenant-Commander Ferrie, Captain 
Brenot, Captain Pincimin, Lieutenant Valbreuze and 
other officers of the French Radio Telegraph Service have 
shown the greatest interest in these new developments. 

While it is easy for all to appreciate the extent of the 


Throughout all of 


verse of conditions, the final successful outcome after 
months of discouragement is no surprise. Technically 
and physically wireless telephone communication from Ar- 
lington to the Eiffel Tower station is many times easier 
than from Arlington to the little antenna at Pearl Harbor, 
and the exigencies of the case noted above are alone re- 
sponsible for the fact that Paris was the last to report 


„successful results. 


As early as October 12th, however, Shreeve, Curtis and 
the French officers began to get fragments of speech 
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through the continued bombardment of nature and man’s 
agencies in the air, and by the 20th the results were satis- 
factory beyond all question. Then and then only and 
after the French officers were thoroughly satisfied, was 
announcement of the work made public. 

Another chapter has now been added to the many 
already finished—the last chapter in the prologue of an 
immense volume now to be entered upon. The organiza- 
tion which has made possible the writing of these first 
chapters and the men who have written them have a high 
place in the history of human endeavor. 


Western Electric Man Makes 3,500-Mile 
Speech 


HE New York Electrical Society held its 340th meet- 
ing at the Grand Central Palace on October 14th, 
with Elmer A. Sperry, perfector of the gyroscope, 

presiding. Among the speakers of the evening was F. B. 
Jewett, Assistant Chief Engineer of the Western Electric 
Company, who gave a talk on the recent wireless telephone 
talk from New York to Honolulu. | 

From over the transcontinental wire came the voice of 
George W. Peck, exposition representative of the Western 
Electrice Company. From the exposition grounds he 
greeted the visitors, spoke a few words of congratulation, 
and then gave up his place at the transmitter to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Faintly, but none the less audibly, came the 
roar of the waves, and even the noise made by the Cliff 
House seals. 


H. E. Shreeve 


Research Branch, Engineering Department 
Western Electric Company 


New York, September 29, 1915. 
J. J. Carty, Chief Engineer, American Tele- 
phone § Telegraph Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

I want to congratulate you on yesterday’s 
climax in the way of achievements, the 
greatest in intercommunication that the 
world has ever seen. 

To you and the wonderful staff, created 
by you, the world owes a debt. 

To throw your voice directly without the 
aid of wires from Washington to Hawaii, 
nearly 5,000 miles, a greater distance than 
from New York to Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
or Petrograd, and greater than that be- 
tween Seattle and Tokio and Yokohama, 
was wonderful, but to send the recognized 
voice part way over wire and part through 
the air was still more -wonderful, and was 
the demonstration of the chiefest use that 
will probably attach to the wireless as am- 
plifying and supplementing, not substitut- 
ing, the wire system and bring into con- 
versational communication ships, islands, 
and places which cannot otherwise be 
reached. 

Your work has indeed brought us one long 
step nearer our “ideal’—a “Universal Sys- 
tem.” THEO. N. VAIL. 

San Francisco, September 30, 1915. 


An Interesting Correspondence 


New York, October 1, 1915. 
Mr. F. B. Jewett, Assistant Chief Engineer, 
Western Electric Company, 463 West 
Street, New York. 
My DEAR Mr. JEWETT:— 


I take the greatest pleasure in sending 
you herewith a copy of a telegram just re- 
ceived from Mr. Carty. It would be impos- 
sible to overestimate or to overstate the 
splendid part which you and all of the other 
Western Electric engineers had in bringing 
about the triumph of wireless telephony just 
accomplished. I wish it were possible for 
me to personally meet and congratulate each 
of the very large number of your engineers 
who has been engaged on this work, but as 
I cannot do so now I will ask you to inform 
them in regard to Mr. Carty’s telegram and 
the views of all of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph engineers in regard to this 
matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
B. GHERARDI, Engineer of Plant. 


[TELEGRAM ] 

To B. Gherardi, Engineer of Plant, Ameri- 
can Telephone §& Telegraph Company, 
New York, 

To you and to Mr. Jewett and to all of 
the engineers who have engaged in such 
masterful co-operation to accomplish the 
magnificent achievement of talking without 
wires between Washington and Honolulu, I 
extend my sincere congratulations, and I 


wish I could express to you in some adequate 
manner my feelings of gratitude for the 
work you have done, and how proud I am to 
feel that I am with you all a part of our 
wonderful company organization. 


J. J. Carty, Chief Engineer. 


New York, October 1, 1915. 
J. J. Carty, Chief Engineer, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Words fail wholly to express even a frac- 
tion of my appreciation of your telegram to 
Gherardi and me and through us to the men 
who have given all they had in them to help 
make possible our wonderful accomplishment 
of talking without wires from Washington 
to Honolulu. I voice the unanimous feeling 
of all in saying that whatever we have 
achieved is due to the inspiration of your 
leadership. FRANK B. JEWETT, 


Asst. Chief Engineer, Western Electric Co. 


New York, October 1, 1915. 


Mr. E. H. Colpitts, Research Engineer. 

I am sending you herewith a copy of Mr 
Carty’s telegram and a copy of my reply. 
Also a copy of Mr. Gherardi’s letter to me. 
Will you see that all of the men get copies! 
You and the others already know how much 
I appreciate what the men have done and 
the pride I take in them. 


F. B. JEWETT, 
Assistant Chief Engineer. 
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Crowds Around the Western Electric Exhibit at the Electrical Show, New York. 


The Western Electric Exhibit at the New York 
Electrical Show 


better known as the New York Electrical Show, was 

held October 6th to 16th. Three floors of the Grand 
Central Palace were filled with interesting exhibits, cov- 
ering almost every application of electricity, ranging 
from milking cows to the transmission of the roar of the 
Pacific over the Transcontinental Telephone Line. 

The Western Electric Company occupied a prominent 
location on the main floor with a display which attracted 
large crowds every day during the hours the exposition 
was opened to the public. 

The central feature of the booth and, in faet, of the 
show, was the exhibit of Western Electric junior ranges, 
demonstrated by two little girls, who baked, boiled, fried 
and stewed to their hearts’ content in front of an inter- 
ested and admiring, ever-changing crowd. Every little 
girl likes to play at cooking, but heretofore, there has been 
little opportunity to learn except on the family cook stove, 
at odd moments, but with the advent of this “really truly” 
electric toy, which by the way is the first real innovation 
brought out exclusively for them since the talking doll. 

In addition to the junior range, the Company exhibited 
several sizes of Western Electric-Hughes ranges designed 
for domestic and commercial purposes. 

For the house-wife who does her own sewing, the new 
Western Electric sewing machine motor was exhibited; 
this did its,share toward creating interest in the exhibit. 


Ti. 1915 Electrical Exposition and Motor Show, 


Among other specialties exhibited were Western Elec- 
tric vacuum cleaners, the Western Electric washer and 
wringer, the Western Electric dishwasher, Western Elec- 
tric silk shade portable lamps, American Beauty heating 
devices, the Western Electric battery lantern and West- 
ern Electric interphones. 

On the third exhibit floor was the booth of the Domes- 
tie Science Department of New York City High Schools, 
in which exhibit different classes in domestic science from 
the various schools throughout the city participated on 
different days. Regular class exercises in cooking were 
carried out, the entire electric stove equipment being fur- 
nished by the Western Electrice Company. In this exhibit, 
as well as in the main exhibit on the first floor, the junior 
range played a very prominent part, as each of the young 
lady students had one of these ranges in front of her on 
which she cooked her special dish. This exhibit attracted 
great attention. 

The model bachelor apartment, furnished and equipped 
by the New York Edison Company, under the auspices of 
its household economies department, was also equipped 
with a Western Electric hot plate and baking oven. 

The Metropolitan Electrical Products Company also 
exhibited a number of Western Electric specialties in- 
cluding the vacuum cleaner, washing machine, American 
Beauty iron, toaster stove, junior range, silk shade port- 
able, ete—A. G. Kingman, Adv. Dept. 
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The New Orleans Storm 


N Tuesday, September 29th, New Orleans and sur- 
rounding territory experienced the most severe hur- 
ricane in its history. The storm began about two 

o’clock in the morning, and by late afternoon had attained 
a wind velocity of eighty-six miles an hour. The extreme 
velocity of one hundred and twenty miles was reached for 
a period of twelve seconds. 

The storm seemed to center in New Orleans and imme- 
diate vicinity. It extended west about one hundred miles, 
north about eighty miles, east to the Mississippi-Alabama 
state line and south to the Gulf of Mexico. In this terri- 
tory all telephone and telegraph lines as well as about 
forty telephone exchanges were damaged to a greater or 
less degree. Long distance communication was complete- 
ly destroyed and about nine thousand subscribers’ stations 
in the City of New Orleans were put out of order. 


Butt of a Pole Splintered by 
Storm 


A 75-foot Pole and a Corner of a Brick Warehouse Blown Down 


The power and lighting companies in the area covered 
by the storm suffered great damage and the Cumberland 
Telephone and Telegraph Company alone had nearly two 
thousand poles blown down. 

The New Orleans stock was, of course, not equal to the 
demand occasioned by such a devastation, but hardly had 
the storm ceased when Atlanta, even though unable to 
communicate with New Orleans, had material on the way. 

The amount of material handled by our New Orleans 
house during the ensuing days was enormous. Indeed, 
orders are still coming in daily. Some of the items han- 
dled so far include: 6 cars of LC cable; 3 cars of bare 
copper wire; + cars of iron wire and strand; 2,000,000 
feet of insulated wire; 4,000 cross arms equipped com- 
plete ; 7,000 creosoted poles; 1,500 pounds of tape; 10,000 
pounds lead sleeving and solder. 


Poles Blown Down Aatsst 
Dwellings 
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There’s No Accounting for Accounts 
A Little Play on a Lot of Work 


Scene 1.—Superintendent’s Office - 


(Enter clerk with report.) 

Supt.: Ah ha! My MC-3.2156.2-A report. Now we'll 
see how we stand in our expense—Um hm.—tThis looks 
good—a surplus of $8,000 for the month. With only 
three more months to go, we ought to come out even this 
year sure. 

CLERK: Pardon me. There are five months to go. 

Supt.: Why, no. Last month was the ninth month. 

CLERK: Yes, but this report doesn’t cover last month; 
it applies to the third preceding month. 


Supt.: The deuce it does! What makes it so late? 
CLERK: It isn’t. It is four days ahead of time. 
Supt.: Ahead of time! Even a fellow who isn’t an 


accountant could make a riddle out of this report. Some- 
thing on this order, for instance: If two months late is 
four days early and time is money, how many Mexican 
minutes will it cost to make centers for a batch of dough- 
nuts when vacancy sells at 14 cents a yard, U. S. cur- 
rency? Which is pure unadulterated nonsense, but at 
that is easier to solve than the kind they put into these 
reports. In fact, I’ll agree to present an answer to that 
riddle as a souvenir to anyone who solves this thing 
for me. 

So this is a relic of four weary months ago, eh? “When 
you and I were young, darling, when you and I were 
young.” And they’re just getting the sporting extra out 
now. I saw the Christmas magazines on the stands 
today, and the President’s proclamation isn’t even issued 
yet. I wonder why we don’t kidnap a couple of those 
editors and make accountants of them. 

Oh, well, it won’t hurt me any to brush up a little on 
ancient history, I guess. 

(Examines report for awhile; then looks up.) 

Say, unless I’m eternally twisted on this accounting 
game, a loading means this, doesn’t it: If a department 
has, say, 50 men working at manufacturing they cost the 
Company, besides their wages, a certain amount for rent, 
machine depreciation, insurance, foreman’s and clerks’ 
salaries, ete. That fixed charge divided by the number 
of productive workers gives the cost (in addition to 
wages) of keeping each man at work, and is the loading. 
It means, then, the hourly cost of keeping every man at 
work, exclusive of his wages. All right. Then we should 
receive loadings equal to the total number of hours our 
productive employees work multiplied by the loading per 
hour, shouldn’t we? 

CLERK: Exactly. 

(Supt. reaches for telephone and calls accountant.) 

Supt.: Say, some of your people made a bull in your 
report this month. Which one? How the deuce should 
I know which one? You ought to be able to find out who’s 
responsible when the mistake’s in your organization.— 
Oh, which report? The expense report.—You have six! 
Six expense reports? Don’t you give the Company any 
chance to make money ?—Well, this is the MC-3.2156.2-A 
report. It shows we had more productive employees in 
June than in May, vet we received less loadings ——What’s 
that? The holiday in June made fewer total hours? 


What holiday ’—Why, Memorial Day comes on May 30th. 
—Yes, it was the 31st this year, but that is just as much 
part of May as the Ist, according to my mathematics. A 
dog yells just as loud when you step on his tail as he 
does when you slap him on the nose; they’re both parts 
of the dog.—Well, all right, then. If the fiscal calendar 
says the 31st of May is part of June, I won’t kick. I don’t 
care if they lose the whole blamed month. It wasn’t good 
for anything anyway—trained all the time. Thank you. 

(Hangs up receiver.) 

Well, that straightens that out. 


Scene 2.—Superintendent’s Office a Month Later 


(Enter clerk with report.) 

Supr.: What? Our old friend, the expense report 
back again already? Daddy Time must still hold his 
well known job in the aviation corps. 

(Takes report and scans it; then seizes paper and fig- 
ures a minute.) 

Wow! Somebody’s adding machine must have sprung 
a leak. The last cumulative total was $498,650.12. The 
month’s expenses were $79,715.71, and they’ve figured 
the new cumulative total up as $589,081.03 instead of 
$578,365.83. When an adding machine lets $10,715.20 
spill all over the totals on my expense sheet somebody’s 
going to buy new gaskets for it, or Pll know the reason 
why. , 

(Reaches for telephone and calls accountant.) 

Say, what sleight-of-hand artist did you study arith- 
metic from, anyway ?—You don’t see what I mean? 
Well, we’re even, then. I don’t get you either. You’ve 
juggled $10,715.20 into the total on my expense report 
with your vaudeville mathematics. Good old-fashioned 
arithmetic, the kind mother used to make, figures it at 
$578,365.83, but your factory brand says $589,081.08. 
Something must be wrong with the threading attachment 
on your adding machine; it’s stringing you.—What? 
That $10,715.20 was for work we had done outside by 
Smith & Company, you say. Why, that was the month 
before.—Oh, the bills came in the following month, eh.— 
Say, that doesn’t affect the $8,000 surplus I had last 
month, does it?—What’s trHaT! I was really $2,715.20 
in the hole all the time if these bills had been in? Goop 
NIGHT! What was the idea in telling me I was ahead 
of the game last month? Do your reports go by con- 
traries, like other nightmares, or were you just trving to 
break this deficit to me gently ?—I don’t know how else 
you could keep your accounts. But if a deficit shows 
up as a surplus the way you keep them now, I would 
suggest copying them all over again from their reflections 
in a looking-glass, to reverse the figures. 


(Slams up receiver and again eramines report. After 
short silence addresses clerk.) 
I see we have a credit in the supplies account. How 


is that—a little bit of conscience money? I always did 
think some of these suppliers ought to pay anyone for 
accepting the kind of junk they’ve tried to palm off on 
us a couple of times. 

CLERK: That’s caused by Collins returning a lot of 
platinum he found he wouldn’t need. The deparjments 
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“Pll stop at a gypsy fortune teller’s .. . to find out where I 
stand on this expense proposition” 


had stocked up pretty well the months before, and that 
credit more than offsets all our debits for the month. 
Supt.: Well, that doesn’t help us much. We're still 
about $3,000 in the hole. Let’s see. I guess I’ll have to 
lay off a dozen draftsmen and cut the salaries down. 
CLERK: That wouldn’t do any good. Draftsmen aren’t 
charged to the‘expense account. 


Supt.: Why not? We have to pay them, don’t we? 
CLERK: Yes. But the accounting isn’t done that way. 
Strt.: Hm. Then of course there is no use in letting 


some of the tool designers go. 


CLERK: Oh, yes. That would lower the expense, all 
right. But it would not decrease the salaries classifica- 
tion. 

Supr.: Well, PI bite. What’s the answer? 

CLERK: Why, we are charged a certain amount for 
tools every month and that includes the wages of the tool 
designers and the tool makers who work on them. That 
brings tool designers’ wages under the tool classification 
instead of under salaries. 


Scene 3.—Superintendent’s Office the Following Month 


(Superintendent seated at his table looking over 
monthly erpense report. Clerk standing beside table.) 

Supr.: What’s the reason for the big increase in sal- 
aries this month? 

CLERK: That’s due to an increase in the salaries of 
draftsmen and tool designers. 

SUPT.: WHA-AT! You told me last month that those 
people are not charged to salaries. 


CLERK: Well, that’s true; they’re not. This is due 
to vacations of draftsmen and tool designers. You see 
they are charged to the salary classification only when 
absent. 


Supt.:. That is, we pay for their services when we 
don’t get them and we don’t pay for them when we do. 
Just like the Chinaman with his doctor. 


CLERK: It is a little that way as far as the salaries 
classification is concerned. Their vacations are charged 
against salaries, but they later become part of tool costs 
as loading, which is figured on the basis of the total 
yearly wages, including vacation salaries. So finally, you 
sce, they are charged to the tool classification of the 
expense account. 


Supt.: And the salaries classification is credited ? 
CLERK: Oh, no. There is no credit given to the 


expense account. The credit comes in the loading you 
receive on shop deliveries. 


SUPT.: All very plain, as the fellow said when he 
looked over the suffragette convention. No wonder fig- 
ures never lie—they don’t ever tell anything. Take this 
mess away and hand me that treatise on “Absolute For. 
mule for the Mutual Inductance of Coaxial Solenoids.” 
I want something elementary to rest my brain. Tonight 
Pll stop at a gypsy fortune teller’s on my way home and 
try to find out where I stand on this expense proposition. 


Making the Best in a Better Way 


Ts: following manufacturing suggestions have been adopted since 


the previous list was published: 
Bethke, J. C—Dept. 2821. . 
Change in the method of winding No. 21-J, No. 21-N, and No 
21-AC condensers. 
Burton, Jas. 8.-—Dept. 2130. 

Use of a skinning knife (sketch submitted) to eliminate danger of 

cutting insulation in removing sheath from lead-covered cable. 
Demke, A. H.—Dept. 21380. ‘ 

That the terminals on No. 5 type message registers be assembled as 
shown in a sketch accompanying the suggestion, in order to provide a 
flat soldering surface for standard strapping. 

Grauman, W. C.—Dept. 2017. 

That a piece-part number be assigned to the blank armature of "A" 

type relays, to facilitate handling in shop. 
Hedberg, E. J.—Dept. 2339. 

Use of standard width stock for all %-inch hexagon nut punches and 
dies, so that all %-inch hexagon nut tools will be interchangeable for 
piece-parts of the same perforations. : 

Henderson, Miss Mildred—Dept. 2099. 

Change in method of making tracings of piece-parts. 
Holland, Chas.—Dept. 2338. 

That forming tools for certain piece-parts be equipped with guide pins. 
Jackson, Chas. R.—Dept. 2338. 

Use of hand levers (sketch submitted) to eliminate chances of injury 

in operating power presses. 
Kelly, F. J.—Dept. 3154. 
Improvement in method of buffing receiver cases. 
Linsev. P. J.—Dept. 2339. 
Improvement in method of annealing transmitter bell blanks. 
Mills, G. H.—Dept. 1460. 
_Use of a small truck (design submitted) to facilitate handling a 
ringers between department 2325 and inspection department 2174. 
Oliese. E. M.—Dept. 2346. 
Improved design of plates for No. 80 fire alarm box. 
Ray, L. M.—Dept. 2095. 

That all relay coils and other coils that are shellacked be placed in s 

motor-driven fixture for the shellacking operation. 
Rolle. W. F.—Dept. 3150. 

That a new spring be used on tinsel twisting machines to eliminate 

breaking of threads and uneven twisting. 
Spengeman, H.—Dept. 2374. 

Change in design of springs P-93203 and P-93204, 

sembly of same in selectors. 
Weber. Panl—Dept. 2097. 

Change in method of making tracing of apparatus drawings to eliminate 
erasures. 

Williams, A. 8.—Dept. 2626. 

That nut P-92609, formerly made from brass rod, be punched from 
brass sheet. 

Zernite, Geo. P.—Dept. 2077. 

That generator commutator segments be made from commercial bria 
rod instead of No. 1 mixture. 
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‘San Francisco 
C. L. Huyck, Correspondent 


The story of Transcontinental speech is presented most 
interestingly in the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company’s booth at the Exposition by means of hourly 
lectures. To each chair is clamped a pair of receivers, 
and near the conclusion of the lecture the audience is in- 
vited to listen to the voice that comes, clear as a bell, over 
the 3,000-mile line. Later, some one sings, and then we 
are snapped onto the Jersey beach and hear the breaking 
billows. 

Finally, a member of the audience is selected to talk 
to New York. The other day the choice fell upon the 
News representative, who proceeded to tear off about 
$40 worth of conversation with a lively fear that there 
might be a bill for it. 

Herc, during September, gathered the Society of Tele- 
phone Pioneers, whose convention was held in the Expo- 
sition City on the 21st to 23rd inclusive. C. E. Scribner, 
the Company’s Chief Engineer, and F. B. Uhrig, Western 
District Manager, were the Western Electric visitors 
among the Pioneers. The “farthest west” of Mr. Uhrig’s 
territory is Salt Lake City, and he remarked that it was 
but a brief jump out of his bailiwick into the Fair. 


_A simple and touching ceremony at the Exposition, in . 
the dropping of a wreath over the spot where Lincoln: - 


Beachey was killed, reminded some of us of a visit that 
he paid the Western Electric Company shortly before 
his death. 

One day the great aviator motored up to our door and 


Lincoln Beachey Marching Behind His Aeroplane. From a Photo- 
graph Taken at the San Francisco Fair Shortly 
Before His Death 
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demanded redress for damages inflicted upon his glossy 
super-runabout. One of our delivery horses had banged 
into the machine, crumpling the fender and guards and 
flaking off some of its speckless white enamel. 

Only the day previous we had seen Mr. Beachey’s bi- 
plane hurtling toward the earth from the 11,000-foot 
mark at rather better than 100 miles an hour, but he con- 
fided to us that he had felt safer in an element “where 


there were no one-horsepower self-starting trucks!” 


——————= 


The best and jolliest vacation reported at our house 
this year was that of Charlie Phillips, who, for the fun 
of the thing, worked his passage to the Hawaiian Islands. 
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A Salesman May 
Look at a King 
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He saw all the famous sights and scenes of the Crossroads 
of the Pacific, and was apparently, as depicted by the 
photograph, under the especial patronage of King Kame- 
hameha. Too bad he left too soon to telephone by wire- 
less to New York. 


To the list of honors awarded our Company by the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition (see page 32 of 
September News), add a special gold medal for Western 
Electric-Hughes ranges and ovens. 


The Oakland Rotary Club dined (Western-) electric- 
ally the other day and the 150 present enthusiastically 
endorsed this verdict. Your Rotarian is temperamentally 
a booster, but a most discriminating one. 


By the way, referring again to the above list of honors, 
note that the award on our mine telephone and rescue 
set was changed to a gold, instead of a bronze, medal. 
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R. E. Webster, Correspondent 


The Western Electric Company’s New York baseball 
team ended a very successful season, winning nine games 
and losing three. 

We blush for Hawthorne’s 


loss of the pennant and, al- 
though their percentage 


is slightly higher than ours, 
owing to the opposing teams having been weaker, we 
would recommend that New York’s team be used if Chi- 
cago wants to win the pennant next year, 
Congratulations to the St 


- Louis house for having a 
team nearly as good 


aS ours. 


SEASON SUM MARY 


Team Won by 
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New York Telephone Co 
Won 9; lost 3. 


NEW YORK’S su CCESSFUL BALL TEAM 


Ma Pae Manager; Vogeley, 
p. Middle row—w ithrow, 3b; Butts, 2b; Gregg, Captain and lb; 
Mueller, lf; W einhardt, p. Bottom row—W roath, ss; Lead, rf; 
Begeley, utility ; Graham. utility, 
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DO YOUR ELECTRICAL CHRISTMAS SHOPPING THE ELECTRIC CITY—WHERE PEP DECC 
EARLY — BUY HER THAT WASHING MACHINE AND PROSPERITY ARE ALWAYS ON THE JOB 


YOUR HOME IN HONOR 
OF ELECTRICAL PROSPERITY WEEN 


DECORATE 


How You Can Observe Electrical Prosperity Week, November 29-December 4, 1915. 


Chicago 


H. L. Grant, Correspondent 
ORGANIZATION 


This is the story of a ship, 
A-sailing on the sea; 

The captain who commanded it, 
A right good man was he. 


A right good man, and also wise; 
So well he trained his crew 
That when a sickness on him fell, 

They knew just what to do. 


| So, while he fought the microbes off, 
They worked with might and main 
To keep things running smoothly, till 
He took command again. 


They kept the engines at full speed, 
As he had always taught, 

And headed for Prosperity, 
Which was the port he sought. 


The moral of this little tale— 
If moral there need be: 
-1 captain’s well-laid plans show up 
In an emergency. 
—L. H. 


WILL THE EDITORS PASS THIS? 
The Detroit house was hon- 
ored by a visit from John Sher- 
man, of the General Electric 
Company. A dinner was given 
in his honor at the Tuller. 
John paid for it. J. H. V. 


Inasmuch as he paid for it him- 
self, thereby making a new world’s 
record for guests of honor, we'll 
break our usual rule regarding 
“visits.” John is a good scout, at 
that, as you’ll see by his picture, 
which we've had for three months, 
waiting for an excuse to print it. 
This excuse is better than none. Eb. 


Some unkind person stole Al Letourneaw’s car. He had 
only run it 8,000 miles through mud and rain, and after 
the insurance had been collected, you can judge Al’s feel- 
ings by the following dialogue: 

E. M.: Say, Al, what will you give me if I find your 
machine for you? 

Al: You leave it alone. 


NATURE FAKERS 
Jack Gleason and Bill Weiss “teeing off” down on the 


farm. 


REPARTEE 


Talk about your moving pictures that they charge a dime 
to see, 

Well, they may be real amusing, but just take a tip from 
me. 

lf you want to have a picnic, if you would enjoy a feast, 

Get out your fountain pen and make some crack about the 
East. —wW. M. G. 
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Seattle 
F. N. Cooley, Correspondent 


We recently moved our office and warehouse at Port- 
land, Oregon, from No. 45 North Fifth Street to Union 
Avenue and East Ash Street, combining the warehouses 
of the Western Electric Company and the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. The move was made be- 
tween eight o’clock Friday morning and eight o’clock 
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Some Seattle Notables 


Monday morning, double shift, twelve hours each, and all 
day Sunday. The operation was so planned and carried 
out that every order received was delivered the same day, 
- and only four out-of-town shipments were delayed until 
the day following receipt of order. Dealers who looked 
for crippled service for a week while Portland Western 
Electrie Company moved a mile were agreeably surprised. 
WANTED 

One order editor who is capable of editing every ticket 
without specialist’s aid, pricing all tickets without wast- 
ing time by looking up prices, read and talk seven lan- 
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The New Seattle Warehouse 


guages, be able to decipher all unreadable letters. Must 
have years of experience as a clairvoyant and be able to 
tell what a customer wants whether he knows or not; 
follow service and settle all claims satisfactorily with 
customer and still not give anything away; and must 
guarantee to raise our volume and gross profit rate 20% 
above normal. 

Applications will receive attention in the order they 
are received. One at a time, please. Other Western Elec- 
tric houses any nominations to make? 


Philadelphia 
R. L. Browne, Correspondent 

The occasion of the election of four governing direc- 
tors for the Philadelphia Telephone Society on October 
oth proved rather exciting. 

There were four tickets in the field—red, white, blue 
and green. J. D. Kennedy ran on the blue ticket, and 
the race was a close one, Mr. Kennedy losing by only 
four votes. He ran away ahead of his ticket, and lost 
only because of the throwing out of split tickets. A 
pretty good showing for an “outsider”! 


How would you like to wait thirty-three years for a 
ball team to win the pennant, and then be unable to get 
a ticket for the World’s Series? Rather hard lines! 
What? Guess you didn’t miss much.—EpD. 


The Western Electrice Bowling League, consisting of 
seven teams from the Western Eleetrie Club, started the 
ball rolling at the Terminal Alleys on Monday evening, 
October 4th. .A good crowd was on hand to witness the 


Seattle’s Jitney Van 


opening games, and a season even more exciting than last 
is expected. 


One of our messenger boys woke us up at the usual time 
—11:30 A. M., October 15th, and handed us the accom- 
panying bill. 

Interhouse Bill 
General Merchandise Department = ` ° 
To Philadelphia 
Customers 
‘No. 2-W W.E. 
No. 232709-X-1 


From Hawthorne 


Shipment to 


Philadelphia 
Shipped via and date Car 482 
Ordered Shipped Material Price Per Amount 
Prepaid Transportation charges $ less $ 
10 Bxs No. 4400 : 
10 10 No. 4-30 Line Oak Swhd Per Spee ©-35342 2.24 


Equipped for 

20 Subs Lines Less Relays 
50 Trunks 

-8 Prs of Cords 


N. A. on Ring Current 33.17 C Gal. 24.85 
Less Battery Feed Condensers 

Suspended Transmitters 

Loose Material 26.60 C 3.99 


Thank you, much, dear Hawthorne, for the price con- 
cession on switchboards. We hope with the new price to 
be able to corral many, many orders in our territory from 
this time on. 
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Western Ef. 


We are handicapped in our checking of your bill as we 
have no standard for measurement on “night alarm on 
ring current.” This price seems to us a little high. Pos- 
sibly, however, if we had the proper gage, we could prove 
it in. Will you please send us immediately a combination 
gage and bushel basket that will enable us to determine 
whether the number of gallons shown is correct. 

We will shortly send you an order for several carloads 
of “loose material” at your price. 

We should like to know if we can buy telephone, switch- 
boards, etc., at this price, provided they are loose. 


Cincinnati 
L. W. DePue, Correspondent 
BOOSTING RETAIL BUSINESS _ 

The accompanying photograph is a good example of 
our efforts to boost our retail business, and the fact that 
Ever Ready sales for the period of the display increased 
40% is mute testimony of the results obtained. The dis- 
play was one of the most attractive we have ever had. 


A Successful Cincinnati Window 


Our show window measures 70 square feet, using five 
100-watt Type C Mazdas and No. 983 reflectors. This 
gives an ideal uniform distribution of light and is very 
economical. We have one of the best illuminated show 
windows in Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATY’S OUTING 

Thursday, Sept. 23rd 
The members of the Cincinnati house laid aside busi- 
ness worries and cares for an afternoon’s holiday at the 
Cineinnati Zoo. It was a very successful get-together 
meeting. 


THE JOVIAN BARBECUE AND BURGOO 

The Jovians of Cincinnati gave their annual outing 
Saturday, October 2nd, at Beechwood Grove, Ohio. 
Numerous athletic events were scheduled and the outing 
was one of the most enjoyable ever given here, the West- 
ern Electric Company being well represented. The suc- 
eess of this was due largely to the efforts of A. C. Beattie, 
one of Cincinnati’s foremost contractors, who stood spon- 
sor for the whole affair. 


Atlanta 
O. Whitmire, Correspondent 
The A. T. & T. stockholders within the Atlanta organ- 
ization have just held a meeting and passed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Dunne, of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, for his table of data on purchase of A. T. & T. stock 
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which appeared in the October News. This information 
will save us many sleepless nights that we have not yet on 
the subject. 


We don’t know what Philadelphia has done to our Sa- 
vannah office, but evidently something prompted the fol- 
lowing item just received for the News from the Savannah 
storekeepers: ‘When it comes to system, you sure have 
got to hand it to the Philadelphia house. They seem to be 
the fellows who put the Sys in System.” 


A good-sized crowd of Western Electric men attended 
the opening meeting of the Atlanta Telephone Society on 
October 7th. Most of the employees of the Savannah office 
also showed their interest in matters telephonic on Sep- 
tember llth, attending the outing and field day of the 
Telephone Society of Savannah, at Tybee Island, Ga. 


In addition to sending in a marriage notice for this issue 
our Nashville office submits the following: 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


When a man’s single his money he’ll jingle; 
He carelessly squanders his rocks; 

He buys lovely collars, and spends many dollars 
On white vests and delicate soeks. 


When a man’s married, he’s worried and harried ; 
He wants things that will not show dirt. 
His wife takes his money and buys for her honey 
A 40-cent, mud-colored shirt. 
—B. F. H. 
Boston 
D. A. Chase, Correspondent 
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F. Fagundes of the Boston shop is gaining a considerable 
reputation for his artistic abilities, as the above picture 
testifies. This photograph was taken of a cleverly eon- 
structed relief by Mr. Fagundes. Ft shows the offieers 
and directors of the Western Electric Club. 
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Dallas 
O. T. Hazelton, Correspondent 
The accompanying photograph of one of our recent 
window displays illustrates the cleverness with which our 
city salesman, B. E. Chivens, has applied his inventive 
and decorative ability. The setting is a battleship, chris- 
tened Teras. The hull of the ship is made of gray card- 
board, the masts of galvanized iron wire, and the smoke 
stacks are cartons containing ever-ready flash lights. The 
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No Unpreparedness Here 


ten small guns around the sides are fountain pen lights, 
and the eight large guns on top are No. 2631 and No. 2626 
flash lights. All of the guns are wired through a flasher 
and flash one at a time, at various places over the ship, 
making a complete round in about 30 seconds. On each 
mast are three search lights made of No. 6990 flash lights ; 
these stay lighted all the time and oscillate about 30 de- 
grees (no other lights are used in the window). 

The bottom of the window is covered with crumpled 
green crépe paper which gives the effect of ocean waters. 
The background, which arches over to the top of the win- 
dow, is of sky blue crépe paper. Back of this and just 
above the battleship is a flashing sign containing five lines. 
The lines are flashed one at a time, each staying on just 
long enough to be read. 

The window has attracted great crowds during the dis- 
play. 

Denver 
Miss M. Cassedy, Correspondent 

Time: The Present. 

Location: Silver Grill Restaurant. 

Present: Messrs. Dye, Slack and Argabrite, all adorned 
with service buttons. 

Waitress (red haired): “Say, I didn’t know that young 
gentlemen could wear G. A. R. buttons.” (Takes another 
look at each of the “young” men; notes Slack’s bald pate, 
Dye’s gray hair, and Argabrite’s furrowed brow)—°“Well, 
maybe it’s all right.” 


The “Open Sesame” to our manager’s office now is 
Electrical Prosperity Week and the Electric Show. 


The next time we want a deluge of unexpected busi- 
ness from our Associate customer, we propose to allow 
two of our Stores Department employees to go on a joint 
vacation. The buttered side always falls down. 


The Fun of Working for the Western 


In Denver In the East 


Richmond 


W. Lancaster, Correspondent 


In the July issue of the News appeared a picture of the 
State Capitol at Richmond, Va., as it appeared when il- 
luminated at night by means of a projector lighting sys- 
tem supplied by us. The September number of Richmond, 
a magazine published by the chamber of commerce, con- 
tains the following comment on the work: 


Much credit should be given J. W. Tabb, illuminating engineer for 
the Western Electric Company, and Edgar M. Andrews, one of our 
most enterprising young contractors, for their work on the Capitol 
lighting. They were obliged to work on a limited amount of money, 
and had only a week in which to plan and install the entire equip- 
ment. This necessitated the placing of posts and the running of 
heavy feed wires around the grounds, besides the obtaining from 
Cleveland of the lamps and special reflectors. Nevertheless, the en- 
tire work was completed within the time specified. 
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Line Running from Pacolet to Spartanburg, S. C., Belonging to 

the South Carolina Light, Power & Railways Co. The Poles, 

Insulators and Pins for This Line Were Supplied by the Richmend 
House 
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General Sales Department 
W. A. Wolff, Correspondent 


HOW ARE YE, HAWAII? 


We thought that it was a most wonderful thing, 
And it wasn’t so long ago, 

To talk to Chicago from Manhattan’s isle, 

Though people had said with a pitying smile,— 
“Just another wild dream, you know.” 


Now Dame Science is such a progressive old queen 
That she said to her subjects, “Keep on.” 

So they worked with a vim for quite a long spell 

Till a line out to Denver was working as well, 
And ’twas whispered “To Frisco, anon.” 


No sooner had Denver and New York been linked, 
Than Westward went progress once more. 

This time things moved forward at such a fast pace 

That the coast to coast telephone soon was in place, 
With ’Frisco at New York’s back door. 


But Dame Science was only just getting her stride, 
She took the bit into her teeth; 
“To talk over wires is easy,” said she, 
“Now let’s talk without them o’er land and o’er sea, 
“And then you can give me a wreath.” 


«How are you, Hawaii?” has gone through the air, 
The wonder of wonders is here. 
From the states you can put in a telephone call 
To Hawaii, and not use the wires at all— 
That wreath is all ready, old dear. 


We were simply tickled pink to learn that we could 
talk wirelessly to Hawaii, but it has given us many sleep- 
less nights ever since racking our brain to think of some- 
one to call up. 


a 


Our idea of a real, honest-to-goodness sinecure is to be 
a line maintenance man on the wireless. 


Miss A. S. Knappman, secretary to E. W. Rockafellow, 
Assistant General Sales Manager, completed her 20th 
year with the Company on October 22d. 


A NEW FORD JOKE—-A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE VALUES 


Los Angeles, Oct. 13, 1915. 
k. J. Ambler, 
Advertising Department, 
New York. 

Our Mr. W. B. Tavenner recently had his Ford stolen along with 
his general supply catalogue. The Ford was recovered, but the 
catalogue is still missing. l 

Will you kindly forward us for him a leather-bound salesmen’s 
elition general supply catalogue? 

A. L. SPRING, 
Assistant Sales Manager. 


NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS |} 


Some Kems of Interest from the General Departments 


General Merchandise Department 
J. J. Hellweg, Correspondent 


F. Ingebrigtsen of Bergen, Sweden, and G. Nielsen and 
C. Linthoe of Christiania, Norway, were at Hawthorne 
early in October. After their trip through the Works, 
they insisted that our plant was the finest of its kind that 
they had seen in the United States. 


Professor K. Ito, of the Tokyo Technical College, spent 
half a day at Hawthorne during October. 


On October Sth Pittsburgh wrote inquiring about order 
No. 7393809, which they claimed called for one wireless 
cable. Our service man, although unable to locate the 
order in question, was so enthusiastic over the recent ex- 
periments in wireless telephony that he was on the point 
of furnishing a reel of empty lead sleeving. 


In his recent swing West and South G. E. Toohey 
covered approximately 4500 miles, spent 40 nights out of 
52 on sleeping cars, was in two railroad wrecks and was 
nearly kidnapped from the Overland Limited; but most 
harrowing of all was the incident concerning his B. V.— 
well, anyhow, he hung them out of a sleeping car window 
one night, and it rained that night. 


The general merchandise department has on order a 
belt conveyor for distribution of orders within the office 
and a cable pick-up system for delivery of orders to 
the warehouse. The system will be installed during 
November. 


Miss Mary Powers, of the switchboard billing depart- 
ment, has returned after a five months’ leave of absence. 
Miss Powers is much improved in her general health. 


ije 
7 7 ? 
A Correction 


To the Editor of the NEWS: 


Sir :—On page 13 of the September issue of the Wes- 
TERN ELECTRIC News appears a photograph of a stereop- 
ticon, and the note states that it was made by E. O. 
Lieghley of the Chesapeake and Ohio Telephone Com- 
pany. I would appreciate it if you will publish a correc- 
tion stating that it was made by J. E. Hedrick of the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company for use in 
the Charleston Plant school, which the plant employees 
conduct for their own instruction and benefit. It is used 
for projecting small tracings, and works very satisfac- 
torily. 

As I had nothing whatever to do with the building of 
the machine, I will appreciate it if you will publish this 
correction, so that Mr. Hedrick will receive full credit 
for his work. 

Yours very truly, 
[Signed] E. O. LIEGHLEY, 
Division Plant Engineer, Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Company. 
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Who’s Who at Hawthorne 


Who takes his trusty 
razor hone and whets 
his keen bright eye; 
says: “Now I’m ready 
to be shown. That 
aisle’s clogged up. For 
why?” Who lets us 
pay insurance rates 
and then sets forth di- 
rect and ev’ry would- 
be fire checkmates, so 
that we can’t collect? 
Who sends forth to 
the yonderest thence 
for musickers to spiel, 
while we sit back and 
say: “Immense, this 
music with our meal”? 
Who pastes his slogan 
“Safety First” all over 
Hawthorne’s clocks? 


(Come on, now. Guess that if you burst.) Sure—’Bert 
Dean. Bet your sox! 


“_— Just Rambled Right Along” 


Assistant General Superintendent Spurling, of the 
plant department, who runs a superdreadnaught type of 
gasoline gourmand, is a careful and conservative driver, 
as they say at Coroners’ inquests. However, O. C. really 
is. He does not trespass on. the telephone poles of the 
Associated Companies nor does he try to exterminate any 
of the numerous macadam microbes that dart hither and 
yon on the highways giving their college yell, the justly 
celebrated death rattle. 

Consequently it was distinctly ungrateful in one of 
these jitney submarines to dart out of a side street re- 
cently and try to push Spurling’s first-line battle-ship 
off the scenery. Luckily it only succeeded in wrecking 
the running board, smashing a mud guard and removing 
seven or eight square feet of bark, not to count the seri- 
ous damage to the owner’s pride. Spurling wouldn’t have 
cared at all if it had been Soutar’s roller skate with that 
massive individual aboard to give it momentum, but a 
plain, ordinary pill-on-a-pole jitney submarine— 

But let’s not discuss it any more. The subject is a very 
painful one to Mr. Spurling. 

The Hawthorne Gum-Guard . ` 


When a man bites his tongue the misfortune seldom if 
ever results fatally, but with the gentle sex the accident 
is much more dangerous. All authorities agree that the 
tongue is one of the vital organs in woman, and, of course, 
even a temporary disablement of any of these may pro- 
duce serious consequences—even death. Therefore we 
consider the invention shown in the illustration to be one 
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of the most beneficent in the history of the human race— 
perhaps the greatest achievement since the Ziska Zinger. 


The Gum Guard in Action 


Gum-chewing has at last been robbed of its terrors. A 
lady can now chew gracefully without having her patri- 
cian poise disturbed by a haunting fear of damage to 
her tongue. A brief description of this epoch-making 
invention follows: 

The nose-piece D supports the machine, which is there- 
fore stationary with respect to all the face except the 
lower jaw. The relative motion between this jaw and 
the rest of the countenance is, in fact, the basis of the 
whole invention. The tooth grip T slips over the lower 
teeth and imparts their motion to the sleeve B through 
the rigid rod F. As the teeth close, sleeve B moves up on 
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How It Works 
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cylinder A, compressing spring S. This spring tends to 
force up piston P, but is normally prevented by trigger 
C, which connects through rod J to tongue-rest R. Sleeve 
B is, of course, slotted to clear the trigger, which is 
pivoted between two lugs on cylinder A. The trigger- 
spring G keeps the trigger in the closed position, so that 
under ordinary conditions the shutting of the teeth 
simply compresses the spring S. However, if the wearer 
has her tongue between her teeth when they close the 
tongue rest R is pushed forward, releasing the trigger C. 
Consequently the piston P flies up, suddenly projecting 
the trained spider, Oscar, before her startled gaze. 

Well, she just screams something terrible, girls. As 
of course any girl would with that horrid spider jumping 
out at her like that. You can’t blame the poor thing a 
bit. 

And who said we did? In fact that is just what she is 
supposed to do. When she screams her mouth flies open 
and the threatened calamity is averted. For, even ad- 
mitting that the tongue is exceptionally developed in some 
women, none, we don’t care who she is, can bite her tongue 
with her mouth wide open. 

It’s dollars to doughnuts, girls, you can’t lose when you 
bet on a sure thing. Give the good-bye to that gum 
grouch. Climb aboard the cheer caravan. Load up with 
the national joy chew. The bite’s cut out by our patented 
process. 


Cross Talk in the C., R. & I. Shops 
*“ ?TIS TRUE ’TIS PITTY AND PITTY ’TIS, ’TIS TRUE” 


F. W. Willard, who a few years ago jumped into the 
lime-light on a horned toad—or was it under? We forget 
which. (Yes, they come from Mexico and perhaps it does 
take that kind of an athlete to ride one.) But never mind 
that. F. W. Willard, as we started to say before, has been 
doing things again. 

In the hopes of getting a durable wheel for that lawn- 
roller of his, Wad has been assiduously sampling George 
Du Plain’s case-hardened pies of late. He has been par- 
ticularly partial to the cherry variety, as he had in mind 
a scheme to utilize the pits as ball-bearings for the roller. 
Therefore his disappointment grew as each succeeding 
day brought another failure in his quest for cherry stones. 
At last he accosted Du Plain about it and .George ex- 
plained that the pie foundry used extra precautions to 
remove all cherry pits. He added that he would give a 
pie free to anyone who should find as many as two pits 
in one piece. Whereupon F. Mohn, who had overheard 
the conversation, butted in to remark that if ever anyone 
succeeded in prying George loose from a pie without pay- 
ing for it he, the aforesaid Mohn, would buy the lucky 
chap another pie for good measure. 

After that Willard redoubled his efforts, but to no 
avail. Then he read an item in the newspaper about 
“salting” gold mines and he had an inspiration. 

Next day he reached the table early and sent in a rush 
order for cherry pie. But when it came he lingered over 
his meal, saving his dessert until Du Plain got leisure to 
come over and sit down. Then he became suddenly very 
busy on pie and, strangely enough, this time there were 
two pits in his piece. 

That night the Willards had cherry pie for dinner. 
And on the next day the Willards had cherry pie for 
dinner, this time through the courtesy of Mr. Mohn. 
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There is no moral. “He that diggeth a pit for his neigh- 
bor shall perish therein,” but apparently that does not 
apply when he digs two pits. veny “the wicked flourish 
like the green bay tree.” 


Telephone Apparatus Shops 


HANK GULLION IS BORED 


C. H. Gullion, of the 
methods department, 
recently engineer of 
methods on the general 
European staff, was 
long troubled with 
foreign matter in his 
head. As he never 
learned any of these 
European languages 
he knew the trouble 
couldn’t be that, so he 
spent a long blue two 
minutes and a long 
green $5 bill with a 
specialist finding out 
what really was 
wrong. 

“Bone,” said the 
doc. (Now don’t butt 
in with facetious re- 
marks, please). “Nasal 
passage completely ob- 


Hank's Reliques 


structed. Operate tomorrow.” 


All that, however, came out afterward. The first we 
know of the affair was when Hank came strutting down 
to work one day, proudly exhibiting a bottle purporting 
to contain the results of the surgeon’s excavations. We 
promptly “swiped” aforesaid bottle and had its contents 
photographed and analyzed. They assayed $23.68 to the 
ton at the current value of junk, but the doctor worked 
the vein out in obtaining the specimen, so don’t let Hank 
sell you any mining stock. 

You will note from the photograph that the exhibit 
contains some rather startling finds. Thinking perhaps 
the photographer might have “taken” the wrong bottle 
by mistake we sent our cub reporter to interview Mr. 
Gullion on the subject. Part of the conversation follows: 


Cub Reporter: But, Mr. Gullion, how about these 
screws? You surely don’t DETEN the doctor took these 
from your head? 

Mr. Gullion: Well, as I have told you, I was under an 
anæsthetic at the time, but since my friends have always 
accused me of having screws loose in my head, it seems 
perfectly probable to me that the surgeon may have 
stumbled across them. 

C. R.: And the gears? 

Mr. G.: I resolutely refuse to be questioned on that 
subject. A man’s taste in head gears is entirely a per- 
sonal matter. 

C. R.: Well, the gong, then. Do you believe that the 
surgeon removed that, too? 

Mr. G.: As I stated before, I was under an anesthetic, 
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but I see no reason to doubt it. All I know is that I used 
to be troubled with a ringing in my head, which is com- 
pletely gone now. 

C. R.: And all that bone? 

Mr. G.: Well, considering all the foolish questions you 
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General 


On the eve of his departure for Lon- 
don, A. E. Reinke, European Chief 
Engineer, who made an extended visit 
in America this fall, consented to write 
the following sketch of London war 
conditions for the News: 


LONDON AND THE WAR 


When I left London, about the mid- 
dle of August, living conditions were 
in every way normal except for a rise 
in prices of foodstuffs and the darkening of the streets to 
guard against Zeppelin attacks. British soldiers in khaki 
were everywhere in evidence, making it plain that Eng- 
land is at war. 


A. E. Reinke 


The Zeppelin raids in general which reached parts of 
London left the populace wholly undisturbed, except in 
the restricted quarters where the bombs actually dropped. 
The damage done seemed in no proportion to the large 
effort made, and the chance of injury to the individual is 
estimated generally as being very small. After five weeks’ 
stay in New York and Chicago, I am inclined personally 
to prefer the chances of injury by Zeppelin in London as 
against those of Broadway automobile accidents and sub- 
way collapses! 


The London factory is operating normally. A large num- 
ber of the employees of the London, Antwerp, and Paris 
factories have enlisted and have taken active part in ac- 
tual battle. A number of the men have served with dis- 
tinction and have been mentioned in the dispatches. 


I am expecting to return to London on the Rotterdam, 
sailing September 29th. My stay in America was entirely 
too short to review even briefly the developments in engi- 
neering work during the past two years. During that time 
there has been noteworthy progress in the automatic 
switchboard and the telegraph printer. A number of very 
interesting designs of apparatus have been developed 
which we hope to be able to use in Europe. I noted con- 
siderable development work of interest in the equipment 
engineering division at Hawthorne. 
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are pestering me with, I am becoming a little doubtful 
about that. Pm beginning to believe that must be a fossil 
from the cranium of some prehistoric reporter.” 

“And then,” adds our cub, “I thought I might as well 
come away.” 


‘ 


TILIN ABROAD 


London 
H. Barnett, Correspondent 
LONDON LETTER FOR SEPTEMBER 


We had a visit a few days ago from Private Dunn, of 
the 8th Howitzer Brigade. Dunn has had a unique ex- 
perience. His parents were officially notified that he had 
been killed in action, and then some little time after they 
had a letter from him. He certainly looks worth a good 
few dead men yet. 


Under the chairmanship of T. G. Spencer a few kindred 
spirits met “somewhere in Woolwich” at an informal sup- 
per to welcome home Serg. J. B. Hill, D. C. M. During 
the evening J. B. told a good many true stories of his ex- 
periences, and to hear him talk one would think that he 
was miles away from what happened instead of being in 
the thick of it. An occasional “we” slipped out, however. 
He told how, on Christmas Day, his regiment was in the 
trenches and during the morning one or two Germans 
poked their heads over the parapet. As nothing happened 
they came out on to “No man’s land” between the trenches 
and presently one or two of our “Tommies” went out as 
well. Before long, there were the whole of the inhabitants 
of the German and British trenches talking to each other 
and exchanging cigarettes and tobacco. The chap to whom 
Hill was talking was a bank clerk from Saxony, and J. R. 
quite enjoyed the chat. 


During a Zeppelin raid, what with the bombs exploding 
and the guns firing, there was “some” noise. We asked 
Mr. Dodge if he saw or heard anything of the raid. ‘‘No,” 
he said, “Skinkle has a Ford car, and he and I were out 
for a ride in the district that night, but the car made such 
a noise we didn’t hear the bombs or gun firing.” Upon 
their arrival home they found everybody out at his front 
door, listening to the guns. They told J. W. S. to stop 
his engine so that they could hear the firing. 


O. F. Stein tells of his neighbor who, when informed 
that a bomb was burning in his garden, just took a pail of 
water and poured it over the bomb, and went to business 
in the morning as if nothing had happened. During his 
absence the police took the bomb away, and we believe that 
there was a beautiful flow of language when he reached 
home and found that the police had taken his bomb. 


AMONG T 


rae 


EWS UL TE NEART MENT FEA NEW VOER nna HAWTHORNE 


New York 


K. Bungerz, Correspondent 
SWOPE TALKS TO THE ENGINEERS 


The first engineering department meeting for the season 
1915-1916 was held Friday, October 15th. 


As soon as W. B. Sanford’s pet fog horn choked on its 
last few pounds of steam, a newly organized orchestra 
began to play. The music kept up while the crowd (it 
was all of that) was getting seated. Then some announce- 
ments and knocks were flashed on the screen. By that 
time mostly everybody who was anybody, and all the rest 
of the people employed at New York were in the room. 
Chairman H. W. Purcell made a few preliminary an- 
nouncements and then gave way to Mr. McQuarrie, who 
introduced the speaker of the evening, Gerard Swope, our 
Vice-President and General Sales Manager. Mr. Swope 
took as his subject, “Commercial Work as an Engineering 
Profession.” In introduction he spoke briefly of the train- 
ing for telephone work which, up to recent years, has 
been given in colleges and technical schools, pointing out 
that for a long time after the telephone became an estab- 
lished commercial institution, not much attention was 
paid to the training of men for work in this particular 
branch of the electrical industry. 


The main part of the address dealt with the necessity 
of looking on sales work—that is, the distribution of 
finished merchandise—as a branch of the engineering pro- 
fession. Starting with the definition of a profession as an 
occupation in which the person engaged was supposed to 
have not merely skill but some very special attainment, 
the speaker developed the engineering side of the sales- 
man’s work. It was pointed out that he had to handle two 
classes of articles: standard articles, which were in gen- 
eral demand, which were designed to meet the every-day 
needs of the community, and which through study had 
been brought to the point where they met the practical 
requirements of everybody interested in them; and special 
articles, which were designed to meet the specific re- 
quirements of some particular work, or the whims of some 
particular consumer. 

As members of an organization which looks to the 
standardization of all requisite materials, the engineers 
are interested in the method of handling the distribution 
of standard articles, and it was with this phase of the 
question that Mr. Swope dealt. Five points were men- 
tioned as the essentials to be considered in marketing any 
line of merchandise. These points were as follows: 

1. The total amount of business which could be secured 
in any one particular field; that is, the demand for the 
products of a specific industry. 

2. The method of obtaining all or a portion of this 
business. 

3. The percentage of opportunities realized; that is, 
the percentage of the total amount of business secured by 
one company. 


MR. 


4. The cost of the campaign to secure business; that 1s, 
the amount of money spent in bringing to the attention of 
possible consumers articles in which they are interested, 
and of supplying them with these articles. 


5. The net profits to the industry after all the expenses 
of supplying the demand for its products have been met. 


Mr. Swope developed all these points, and acquainted 
his audience with the various statistical methods employed 
by the Company in determining to what extent it is 
securing a share of the total telephone business com- 
mensurate with its investment. These methods included 
estimating on possible business, estimating on total pur- 
chases, estimating on reasonable expenditures to secure 
business, and estimating the value of advertising. 


After Mr. Swope had finished his formal remarks, the 
meeting was thrown open to a general discussion. A 
number of questions were put to the speaker regarding 
points which he had touched upon or developed in the 
course of his address. These were ofttimes answered by 
referring to charts showing graphically the company’s 
position in the electrical industry. Reference was made 
both to the company’s telephone and to its supply sales 
business. 


At the close of the discussion, which followed the read- 
ing of the paper, tables were set for the dinner which was 
to wind up the evening—a really truly dinner for those 
who wanted one and sandwiches for those who didn’t. 
To cheer those who needed cheering and for the general 
entertainment of the rest, Jimmie Davis of the circuit 
laboratory, long distance runner and sentimental bari- 
tone, and R. P. Rossi, who puts our patentable ideas into 
black lines for the legal department, rendered some songs 
while the meal was in progress. The orchestra also played 
some more selections. 

About 7:30 the gathering broke up with everybody 
feeling happy. The committee’s individual right hands 
are still in slings as the result of numerous pump handle 
congratulations. 


ALL MY HAPPINESS ON YOU DEPENDS T 


SUNG BY E.E.DETTMAN DEPT. G73 
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NCE more, within the space of this year of 
O achievement, the News records triumph of 

science of worldwide significance in which the 
Western Electric Company has played an important 
part. Only a few weeks ago the world learned that 
men had talked over the telephone, without wires, 
from New York to Hawaii, nearly five thousand miles 
away. And now, just as the News goes to press, word 
comes that telephone messages from Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, have been heard in Paris. Thus has the in- 
ventive genius of man conquered one more hitherto 
insurmountable barrier to the transmission of speech, 
the Atlantic ocean. 

This new manifestation of man’s conquest over 
time and space is primarily the work of the telephone 
engineer. In many ways the engineer is a little-un- 
derstood man. The artisan has his physical work, 
the tangible object that he has made, to show as the 
result of his labor. The salesman has the record of 
his sales as proof of his achievement. The engineer 
has none of these. He does his work quietly, with 
little real evidence to show during its progress, a 
progress that may consume months or years. It ìs 
not until he has actually reached the goal for which 
he was striving, not, indeed, until his work is finished, 
that we see what he has done. 

The highly trained men who constitute the im- 
portant Research Branch of our engineering depart- 
ment devote their time to trying to discover the 


unknown elements in the field of transmission of in- 
telligence. The great event that has just taken place 
is proof that their labors have not been in vain. This 
is the day of triumph, though; not for any one engi- 
neer, but for the group of able Western Electric and 
American Telephone and Telegraph men whose efforts 
have brought to an accomplishment this most recent 
wonder of the world. We are proud of them and we 
are proud to be members of the great Bell system of 
which they form so important a part. 


be divided into three classes. Those in class 

number one never do quite what they’re told to 
do. They mean well enough, but they always seem to 
miss fire, especially when anything important is at 
stake. These people firmly believe that the reason why 
they never get ahead is that the whole world is in a 
conspiracy against them. 

Those in class number two do exactly as they are 
told, and although they usually do it well, they always 
have to be told. When their task is completed, they 
wait for some one to tell them what to do next. These 
people never get very far, but unlike class number 
one, they don’t often complain. They never have time. 

Those in class number three do what they are told 
to do, and then go ahead and do a little more. They 
think about their work, and try to find better ways 
of doing it. They often make mistakes, but theirs are 
mistakes that result usually from doing too much, sel- 
dom from doing too little; and you’ll find they never 
make the same mistake twice. 

These people think that the world is a mighty fine 
place, and that everybody can get ahead if he wants 
to. They end up by drawing large salaries for bossing 
classes number one and two. — 


Bie airia speaking, the people in this world can 


HE New York police department publishes a 
monthly magazine, The Police Bulletin, that 
fulfils about the same function among the police- 

men that the News does among us. In a recent issue 
there appeared an interesting letter, signed, “A Free 
Cop,” which gives “a little advice from a cop who has 
been in debt most of his life and who has gotten out 
of the rut by determination.” 

Debt is the subject of his letter—a subject with 
which most of us are.or have been familiar, and what 
our policeman friend has to say regarding it, is well 
worth reprinting. 

Don’t spend all of your salary. 

Don’t try to live above your means. There is no use trying 
to throw a bluff by wearing diamonds and swell clothes; any- 
body who knows you knows what you are, and those who don’t 
know you don’t care. 

Don’t think that credit is a blessing—it’s a curse to a man 
on a salary. 

Don’t let your wife and family do all the economizing. Cur- 
tail your own expenses. 

“He who buys what he does not need will ofttimes need what 
he cannot buy. ” 
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Hoca ETT aa aasar ma h; 
OOJ rean amat asonu nug 
ah 
LE ELED ma LEE ETE 


Hawthorne Athletic Notes | 


By E. A. Hemmer SO Ee eee ee 
Playground Baseball Bowling 

HE accompanying picture of the Hawthorne STANDING WEEK ENDING 10/9/15 
Athletic Field was taken on October 1st during the Team Won Lost Pins Average 
noon hour. It shows four regularly scheduled I aaa ENTREIS ETSY n A aler a oe 
2 . areak . 2 CRBMICEL s- oeat eratan 3005 847 5 
games of playground baseball in progress. This year 3 gwitchboard............ 10 5 12847 $56 7/15 
there has been an unusual enthusiasm among players and 4 Inspection . ............. 9 6 12932 S62 2/15 
rooters alike in this popular branch of sport, as is indi- 5 C., R. & I. Shops........ 7 8 12731 848 11/15 
Abe AK | f “fans” i d Tha “ov 6 Works CIOTA saitc-be adie 6 9 12459 830 9/15 
cated by the number of “fans ın evidence. NEE E: ay cs gx 20056 3 12 12219 814 9/15 
flow” crowd at the game on the right is watching the 8 Prod. & Mdse............ 2 13 12145 809 10/15 

Switehboard-Engineering game, which was won by the High average for 1 night:—Technical, 947. 


High game for scason:—Inspection, 992. 
INDIVIDUAL AVERAGES 


Switchboard team, 7 to 2. The attendance at this game 
was even greater than shown, as several hundred fans put 


in an appearance within ten minutes after the picture s Jeqiea 120110112 lee & T Shope. ...0)..) 1850/9 
was taken. It is no unusual sight to see a thousand people 3 Hicks .............. Prod: O Mibin eaor s 184 11/15 
at a game when two of the leading teams clash. 4 Jenkins er n eset DNA Technical é wln r aaa N a 184 2/15 
: E a a E E te winiemans-g TEORICA 6 yent eS mace crac i 181 3/15 
The schedule closes on October 22d and the next issue 6 Puhi .ciseneieaeie RIGGING 6. ceea iaaa 181 2/15 
of the News will contain a picture of the winners. At f W ct keene BARRO ee 5 Shope seen scenes sb Ris 
this writing the Technical & Clerical Branch lead.with 7 $ Lindberg 2.00.0 Machine one aso. 2/15 
victories and no defeats. Standing October 9th: a koni ET IEE Mnn kaakaa Karpan bed a7 ee 
COE E EE IEA TEE ADORON a iena a nage 7 15 
Won. Lost. Pet; 12 Hartman. |.......... SWIRCDDOREG 6 anise 5 acen a's 178 8/15 
Technical & Clerieal............ ee DOO * Te ee ae ee eae 
Central Works & Plant............. z 0 1.000 ere 
Ge he a = 1 833 Averages of 200 or better for 1 night are as follows: 
| Boe pare Sheree een k Si Shoda, 211; Hartman, 211; Kodatt, 203; Fliger, 202; 
General Merchandise ............... ) 2 714 Tedlieka 901. Dvorak. 201 
. 9 , ia ; ah, ° 
a t 9346 R ee AN E AA : 4 vee Fifty-six games, 200 or better, have been bowled so far 
PCLT: VOR Ee ERAS Gee BAL Seed i this season. Some of the highest ones are as follows: 
n e DCAM sean 3 4 42B Shoda, 237; Miller, 234; Lindberg, 231 and 223; Hart- 
| Department 2377 sreg dose re 2 3 400 man, 231; Hicks, 226; Kuhert, 224 and 223; Janda, 223: 
Cable, Rubber and Ins. Depts........ 2 4 .333 Ulrich, 222; Fliger, 222; Larsen, 221. 
Department 2ZoG0 ci cede nas news erect 2 4 333 The above scores indicate “big league” stuff. The 
Department 2072  sasaausatosejpwevas 0 6 .000 Machine Department, with practically the same men they 
POCRGCRDIODSL. 6.46545 oucredes TaN eek 0 7 000 had last year, are showing a lot of “pep” this season and 
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J. W. Latane, Runner-up, Championship 
Singles 


claim that the team that beats them will have to average 
over 900. 

Last year’s champion Switchboard Department team 
are again slow in getting started, but many of the “wise 
ones” are picking them to repeat. The Engineers and the 
Production and Merchandise teams seem to have struck 
the slippery slant and it looks as if they will have to 
sharpen their spikes to get a foot-hold. In the individual 
race such celebrities as Kuhert, Filger, Jenkins, Miller 
and Shoda have already beat the barrier, but such dark 
horses as Hicks and Jedlicka think they can beat the old 
timers to the wire this season. 


Tennis 


H. L. Philler, Winner of the Men’s Singles, Hawthorne 
Tennis Championship 


H. L. Philler of the installation department, who has 
since been transferred to Philadelphia, won the men’s 
championship in singles from J. W. Latane, department 
3097, in a well-plaved match. The contest was played 


A. D. Smith, Winner of the Handicap 
Singles 


-_-_ 
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H. L. Ward, Runner-up in the Handicap 
Singles 


several hundred feet in the air on the roof of the Chicago 
Telephone Company’s building in the heart of the loop. 
Weather conditions had caused the ground courts to be 
in such poor shape that the Telephone Company's roof 
court was the only place where the match could be played 
before Mr. Philler’s transfer to Philadelphia. The score 
was 9-7, 6-0 and 6-4. 

The men’s handicap singles tournament was won by 
A. D. Smith, department 2097, H. L. Ward, department 
2092 being the runner-up. The score was 6-2, 6-2, 2-6 
and 6-4. Mr. Ward was the highest rated man in the 
tournament and is entitled to much credit in playing 
through the finals. 

The men’s doubles tournament is not completed at this 
date (October 9th) four teams being in the raee.. These 
are Wheeler and Dale, Hosford and Gilchrist, Saunders 
and Fredrickson and Williams and Smith. 


Baseball 


The married men and single men of the switchboard 
wiring department played their annual game on Satur- 
day, September 18th, at 44th Avenue and 26th Street. 

The feature of the game was the fielding of Dignam and 
the air-tight pitching of Reid when hits meant runs. The 
married men triumphed by a seore of 16 to 9. 


Wrestling 


The committee on wrestling has extensive plans for this 
season and the coming winter should furnish followers 
of the mat game some spirited and interesting milling. 

Ben Reuben, the crack 158-pounder, who this summer 
won the national amateur championship in his elass at the 
Panama-Pacifie Exposition, will in the future represent 
the Western Electric Company in outside competition. 
In Reuben the Company will have one of the strongest 
representatives in his class; in faet it is yet to be demon- 
strated that any 158-pound amateur can throw him. 


As I Was Saying 


We'!come!—Bowling, soccer, wrestling. 


Harry Magers and Roger Bresnahan in unison: 
if it hadn’t a been for,” ete., ete. 


“Well, ya see, 


ogle 


am S 
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The Blue Island Avenue line is less crowded these days and a 
certain rotund person is now seldom tardy. Reason: Jimmy Mora- 
vec’s new gasoline buggy. 


Harry Rautenbusch, the well-known golf expert from east of the 
Belt Line, won his match in the Sacramento Boulevard tournament, 
adding new laurels to his list of victories. Congratulations, Harry. 


The question of athletic supremacy on the Athletic Committee is 
about to be settled. Bill Jonathan has agreed to meet Fred Holds- 
worth in a game of checkers. “Wadda ya mean, athletics?” 


Answers to correspondents: No, Phyllis, the bunkers on a golf 
course are not used for storing coal. They are the cause, reason or 
excuse for golfers using expletives something like this (* ! #f— 
!! **). Some people swear at less. 


Lew Shaw to Will Meyer, after Will had made a point in their 
recent billiard match: “Young man, you have the making of a 
great billiard player.” Will (swelling up): “Mr. Shaw, I ran 10 
points once on my own table.” 


Adios!—Baseball, tennis, golf. 


HEAD INSTRUCTORS IN THE HAWTHORNE CLUB EVENING CLASSES 
Back row (left to right)—A. Thomas (Mechanical Drawing); F. M. Craft (English); S. M. Wilson (Telephone Practice); S. Bracken 


(Electricity and Magnetism); R. W. Rosendale (Practical Mathematics); L. P. Sittig (Mechanical Principles). 


Front row (left to 


right)—J. R. Shea (Manufacturing Principles); Mary E. Kelly (Sewing); Madge S. Patterson (Typewriting); J. J. Garvey, Principal. 


The Evening Classes 


ERHAPS most of us are familiar with the regret- 
ful comment of the old negro tramp on hearing the 
noon whistle: “Dar she goes. Dar she goes. Dinnah 

time foh some folks; jes’ 12 o'clock foh me.” 

Many a man probably has a similar reflection when the 
school bell rings: “School time for some folks.” After 
it comes to mean “jes’ half-past eight foh him” he begins 
to realize the great advantage a little more schooling 
would be. And then, unfortunately, it is often impossible 
for him to get it—at least to get teaching of a kind to 
benefit him in his work. 

With the idea of supplying that sort of instruction to 
those of its members whose education had been insufficient 
or along other lines than those useful to them in their 
work, the Hawthorne Club started its first evening classes 
in the fall of 1913. The present autumn saw the be- 
ginning of the third season. 

The enrollment at the opening date was 592 individuals, 
about 20% of whom were enrolled in two classes, making 
the total class enrollment 710. Previous experience indi- 
cates that perhaps 100 more persons will yet enroll. 


Activities of the Hawthorne Club 


The school year has been divided into two terms of 12 
weeks each to permit of starting new classes in January 
and readjusting the old classes if necessary. A class in 
sewing, equipped with sewing machines, adjustable dress 
forms, electric flat irons, fashion magazines, etc., is a new 
reature of the work this year. Below is a summary of 


the classes and enrollment: 
No.of No.of Enroll- 


Classes Grades ment 

I—Electricity and Magnetism....... 4 2 86 
Le~ Telephone Practice. oa isan awiates 3 3 56 
IiI—Practical Mathematics ........... 6 3 152 
IV—Manufacturing Principles ........ 1 1 64 
V—Mechanical Drawing ............ 4 2 91 
Wr ISO a oo eases ree Gio ESS Bas 4 3 102 
VII—Mechanical Principles ............ 1 1 24 
VILL SP YDOW TANS sean sou a sw tees ws 2 1 48 
PASSION IIE io eee ee ong ewha hae ee Ke 4 1 87 
POLIS 4 EE E EA T TETS 30 17 T10% 


* 150 women, 442 men. 


Roller Skating Masquerade 
Roller skates are easy on the feet, but hard on the 
head. However, you won’t fall if you don’t put them on, 
and you don’t need to put them on to enjoy a Hawthorne 
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Club skating carnival. Watching is almost as much fun 
as skating, and you can’t say more than that, as you can 
prove for yourself by asking any one of the 1,800 revelers 
that thronged Madison Gardens the evening of October 
4th. Prizes were given for the cleverest costumes and 
for the best fancy skating, so the watching was good all 
the time. : 

Miss Vera Piriczky, of department 2338, won the first 
costume prize for ladies, a pair of roller skates presented 
by the manager of the Gardens. She appeared as a 
colonial girl. The second prize, $5 in gold, went jointly 
to Misses Maud Redrup, Frieda Geshke and Freda 
Meicke, all of department 2098, dressed as “Yama Yama 
Girls.” Miss Dorothy Dahla, of department 3307, in a 
jester’s suit, won the third prize, $3. 

Joseph Snyers, of department 2360, Impersonating a 
tramp, (roller skates), 
Cyrus Shafer, of department 2097, won second ($5) by 
“doing” Uncle Sam. Robert E'ttman’s booby make-up 
secured him the third prize ($3). 

Two prizes of $5 each for fancy skating went to Miss 
Ella Pillash, of department 2326, and L. S. Whitehead, of 
Department 1017. 


pictures, showing the manufacture of 
Manufacturing pictures 
are always Interesting to Hawthorne people, and espe- 
cially so when they are explained by as clear and enter- 
taining a speaker as Mr. Heller. 

Another picture show Was given on the 21st, featuring 
that sterling actor and indefatigable husband, Nat Good- 
in. That gay dog who has always appeared to act on 
the motto, “Eat, drink and be married,” has apparently 
changed proverbs since into the movies. He appeared 
before the Club’s film fans October 21st in “Business Ts 
Business,” which jis the story of a man who sacrificed 
everything for success and in the end reaped the prom- 
ised crop of him “that soweth the wind.” The moral of 
the play is entirely incidental and unobtrusive, however. 

As beauty ever trails in the wake of the engaging Nat 
it is not Strange that “Lizzie and the Beauty Contest” 
found a place in the evening's performance. “Lizzie” is 
an ungainly country girl entered by her swain in the Uni- 
versal Company's national beauty contest. She gains the 
cleetion in her home district and goes to California for 
the “finals”? When the other contestants are shown it 
looks to the fellow in the front seat as if Lizzie’s chances 
are just about as multitudinous as the possibilities of 
Mavor Thompson receiving honorary membership in the 
Brewers’ Association. However, Lizzie falls into the 
hands of a beauty doctor, who boils, bakes, irons. paints 
and otherwise redecorates her so that she makes the 
rest of the bunch look like a buffalo nickel at the Black. 
Stone. l 

“Just Tim” was four reels of Western drama with some- 
thing doing in every foot. The rules for these cowboy 
films are lots of action and plenty of beautiful scenery, 
and “Just Jim” plaved according to Hoyle in both re- 
spects. Beyond a few little things such as dropping a 
Stage coach off a cliff nothing serions happened and it 
ended happily, of course. 


Best Star Orders of Interest, September 13th 
to October 9th 


First Group 
CHICAGO 


WO carloads of poles, 1 carload of line hardware, 

l carload of bare and weatherproof copper wire, 

l carload of crossarms, and miscellaneous thaterial 
f C. L. Goldin. 


T 


Second Group 
ST. LOUIS 
One No. 1 central battery central office equipment, con- 
sisting of 1 local toll and rural switchboard, 1 cable turn- 
ing section and end panel, 1 wire chief’s desk, 1 chief 


operator’s desk, 1 relay rack, and power plant. 
A. Peters. 


Third Group 
CLEVELAND 


One No. 1 central battery switchboard equipped for 400 
lines, 190 No. 1333, and 110 No. 6032 telephones, 10.200 
feet of 25-300 pair type TA lead cable, 12,000 feet of 
strand, 15,000 feet of No. 17 copper wire, and miscellane- 
ous material. F. E. Tricbner and G. F. Bertke. 


Results of New Customers and New Business Contest 
for August and Eight Months of 1915 
SALESMAN SECURING THE LARGEST NUMBER OF XEW (T'S 
TOMERS DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST 
H. L. Harper, Dallas, 26. 


SALESMEN SECURING LARGEST NUMBER OF POINTS FOR SALES 
TO NEW CUSTOMERS FOR PERIOD ENDING AUGUST 31st 
C. L. Goldin, Chicago, 460. 
J. E. Taylor, Kansas City, 297. 
C. L. Bess, St. Louis, 281. 


Chess and Checkers 


Don’t feel peeved because you have seen that Saa 
several times before. We know it is old stuff, but e 
truth is we like to say it. It makes such a nice big mout i 
ful, like “cheese unt creckers.” Anyway we want to r 


SAP . : atches 
mind you that the preliminary Presa ae 
in these two branches of athletics are schedule 


e should 
on the second of this month. From now on there shoul 


i r ¥ A if vou 
be lots of games worth watching every Tuesday 7 


won't play yourself. A De- 
The final champiorship matches will begin about j. 
cember 28th and a handieap match for those not T 
fving for the championship finals will begin a 
January 24th. | -aagi 
If you play either game you will enjoy the oe 
the club. Don’t be afraid to join because you ae 
an expert. Most of the members don’t pretend to be. | 


Wrestling Match Scheduled — 


y aed [0 
Sure! On the 18th. Yow're on, are you? No nect 
Say any more, eh? All right, there. We shan't. 


——— 
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The Merry Mallet Men 


Being Sessions of the Hammer “Beef” Club. Club Motto: “When You Say It, Smile!” 


Time: The noon hour. 

Place: A table in the Company Restaurant at Hawthorne. 

Gharacters: Theoretical Theodore, a highbrow engineer; Practical 
Pete, a general foreman in the Shops; Felix, the Faultfinder—In- 
spection Department, of course; Typhoon Tyrus, “a storm of hot 
air’ from the Sales Department; and Gwendolin Grubgrabber, a 
waitress. 


66 ENTLEMEN,” exclaimed Felix, the Faultfinder, 
as Typhoon Tyrus dropped into his chair, “our 
witty confrere has arrived. In his mad quest 

for popularity he will now, as usual, endeavor to make us 

all like him by making fools of us.” 

“Ding!” called out Practical Pete. 
Felix!” 

“Wrong, Peter,” said Tyrus, looking up from the menu. 
“That ring was merely the conductor stopping the car 
for me to show Felix where he gets off at. Which I do 
as follows: ‘Felix,’ I say gently, and my beautiful vibrant 
voice expresses the kindliness of my magnanimous nature, 
‘Felix, fear not for thy personality; neither be afraid. 
Professional fool-maker though I may be, you at least are 
safe from any alteration of mine. I know perfect work 
in my line when I see it? And with them scathing words 
our hero turned from the writhing villain and addressed 
the fair damsel at his side: ‘Beauteous maiden,’ quothe 
he, ‘and if thou lovest me fetch me, I prithee, a morsel to 
eat and a magnum of thy choicest vintage, for I am an 


“Bulls-eye for 


ee of Polarine, or Smoking on the Boulevards,’ will 
e_ shown in this theater next week. Those who came 
ate may remain for the next performance.” 

| Ty,” remarked Felix, “on a single gallon of gas you 
ean run longer and make more noise than any other insect 
on the market. You-shouldn’t do it. It puts me in a very 
bad ‘light before these gentlemen. Remember, I had just 
referred to you as witty. And now there is nothing left 
for me to do-but apologize.” 

“Yes, Felix, the oration was a trifle dull perhaps,” 
Tyrus admitted, “but you see it was designed to appeal to 
pxactly—well, to illustrate: You have just made the 
ludicrous mistake of assuming that I could be foolish 
enough to enter a plea of ‘not guilty’ to the charge of 
tvittiness, when, as everybody can see, the evidence is so 
tonclusive. that even my natural modesty is compelled to 
admit it. But while I plead guilty to that charge I must 
deny the other, accusing me of making fools of my fellow 
diners, although it is, indeed, a’ pleasure to me to. be 
eredited with such faultless work. In your case, for in- 
stancé, the perfect cranial vacuum is produced by the 
constant operation of that hot-air pump which discharges 
so noisily just below your nose. The tool-maker who 
worked on that certainly knew his job. I think Pl go 
down to 2360 one of these days and shake hands with 
him.” 

“Probably wouldn’t do you any good,” said Practical 
Pete. “It’s twenty to one you wouldn’t find him there. 
Ife’s probably up above, where the good tool-makers go. 
No, I don’t mean heaven. Not that far up—)just up a 
couple of floors, where the offices are. Did you’ ever 
notice what a bunch of tool-makers there are among the 


men on the way up in this Company? A couple of us 
were talking it over this morning and, believe me, there’s 
some smear of ’em.” 

«W. L. Robertson, head of the process inspection, for 
one,” said Felix the Faultfinder. ‘“Rob’s a tool-maker 
by trade. And F. G. Hubbard, master mechanic, the 
big noise in machine matters around here.” 

“Make it ‘big clamor, Felix,” suggested Theoretical 
Theodore. “Did you ever see Frank at work wrecking a 
clam-bake? And there’s Redmond, general foreman of 
the jobbing department. And Sam Short, general fore- 
man of the assembly departments. They are both tool- 
makers.” 

“Also,” volunteered Typhoon Tyrus, “our plant in- 
spector, Mr. H. Gunga Dean.” 

“Come, Ty,” remonstrated Felix, “that’s too bad. You 
remember Kipling’s description of Din’s business suit: 

‘The uniform he wore wasn’t nuthin’ much before 
And rather less than ’arf of that behind.’ 
Just because ’Bert is associated with the arts as head of 
the music committee is no reason why you should insin- 
uate that he dresses like one of those esthetic dancers.” 

“No,” said Practical Pete, “ ’Bert’s too lean to get away 
with it. Some of those other ex-tool-makers carry enough 
weight, though—take Charley. Berg, foreman of the 
tapping department, for instance. Quite a lot of the 
foremen besides Berg started as tool-makers, too—Billy 
Ruthven, of the T. A. Shops tool-room, and Al Peterson, 
of the Cable Plant tool-room, of course. And Charley 
Lancaster, foreman of the heavy punch press department, 
was a tool-maker, too. So was Hedberg, one of his sub- 
foremen, and so was Heurlin, head of the heavy punch 
press process inspection group. Those ex-tool-makers are 
right there with the punch, eh?” 

“Ouch,” groaned Theoretical Theodore. “Another good 
man gone the way of all fresh. That pun was worthy of 
you, Tyrus. Let’s pretend we didn’t hear it, gentlemen. 
It is unkind to notice a fellow creature’s misfortunes. 


.. Meanwhile, to distract attention, I will mention another 


graduate of the tool-room, Jack McDonough, head of the 
tool inspection department, the man who can make any 
Ford joke go, no matter how old it is—provided, of course, 
there is gas in the tank.” 

“And a lot of the tool designers started in the tool- 
room,” added Felix, the Faultfinder; “Stull, Lundquist, 
Millar, Sherman, MeCune, Kuehn, Benes, Nehlson. Then 


‘there’s quite a few in the engineer of layouts department: 
Isaksen, E. B. Miller, Goensch, Renschler, Kraft, Blume, 


and Landsiedel, besides Gibson and Luce in the engineer 
of methods group, Beck, of 2100-B, and Janota, head of 
one of the tool-room scheduling groups. And all that 
buneh of group foremen in the tool-room: Mathisen, 
Eickenberg, Seary, Laurenz, Motschman, Marth, Green- 
wood, Reiter, Nelson, Palfrey, Schalla, Bierwalds, Schroe- 
der, the two Smiths, A. B. and J. S.; Frey, Silet, Wagner, 
Bolstad, Sollberg, and Wragg.” 

“Wragg?” asked Typhoon Tyrus. “Isn’t he the chap I 
read about in the WESTERN ELECTRIC News a couple of 
years ago? Cut up his name to make breakfast food or 
something, didn’t he?” — 5 
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“Not exactly,” replied Felix. “He was accused of in- 
venting the famous multiple macaroni boring machine. 
By the way, Ty, there’s a good idea for you in case you 
ever decide to reform and begin to work for a living. 
With your heaven-given abilities you would make a per- 
fect boring machine.” 

“Yes,” retorted Tyrus, “and if you will furnish the raw 


material we can sell our product to Chopard and put 
Joe Wragg’s macaroni business on the rocks. That 
wooden head of yours would certainly make the best kind 
of board, and you have vacancy enough there to furnish 
lodgings, into the bargain.” 

“Here, Gwennie,” called Practical Pete, “hustle up my 
dessert. I want to get out of here. They’re at it again.” 


“Father Was Right” (With Apologies to R. L. Goldberg) 


BETTER TRIM THE RAVELINGS OFF 

YOUR FACE, MY BOY. THEYRE NoGoab To You. 

THEYIL GET YOU /NTO TROUBLE So. 

PAY: /F YOU PONT GET GOODNIEHT/S 

FROM THE GERMS THEY CATCH, SOM 
UNTER WILL SOOT YOU FOR Yo 


HA! A HAIR IN THE Soup! 
WITH THESE WHSKERS OF NIN 
SU THROW A SCARE /NTO 
CHOPARD THAT WILL. TEACH 


Result of the Interphone Advertising 
EMBERS of the engineering department carried 


off two of the three prizes offered in the NEws ad- 
vertising contest, our Cleveland house supplying 
the other prize winner. The names of the successful con- 
testants are as follows: 
First Prize 
J. Jay Dougherty, Inspection Accounting Division No. 659, New 


York. f 
Second Prize 


A. E. Lundell, Department 690, New York. 
E. W. Shepard, Credit Manager, Cleveland house. 
Honorable Mention 
Bryant J. Brooks (Student), Educational Department, Hawthorne. 


POOR FATHER! HE CANT 


COPS WOULD NEVER Ley 
THE TEAKETTLE STAY 
ON THE BOULEVARDS 
FOR A MINUTE JE Ir 
WASN'T FOR my 
FEROC/OUS FUZZ: 


BUT, HONSIEUR, HERE 
FEZ ZFE SOVRCE. 
Z HAVE No HAIR 


Contest 


The contest, which closed October 11th, was the most 
successful, in regard to the number of entries, of all the 
contests heretofore conducted by the News. Owing to the 
evident widespread interest that it aroused, another ad- 
vertising contest, covering another of the Company’s prod- 
ucts, will be held in the near future. Watch for the an- 
nouncement. 


The judges of the contest were P. L. Thomson, Adver- 
tising Manager; E. A. Hawkins, General Telephone Sales 
Manager, and J. L. McQuarrie, Assistant Chief Engineer. 


Advertisements based on the suggestions of the prize 
winzers will appear in the December News. 
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Girls! 


Here’s a really, 
truly, little 
ELECTRIC 
stove that will 
fry eggs, boil 
+ potatoes, bake 
Aià AN biscuits and 
b b make real 
candy. 


Western w 


Junior Electric Range 


Just think! A beautiful, shiny stove, with a real 
oven and with a teakettle, skillet and baking pan. 
All you have to do is connect the cord to one of 
Mother’s electric light sockets and turn the switch. 
Then the heat comes up through the six little 
round holes in the top of the stove. No matches. 
No flame or smoke. 


Tell Mother that this range will be just the thing 
for you to learn to cook on. She will know that 
it is all right because it is guaranteed by the big 
Western Electric Company, which makes all 
the Bell telephones. And tell her that it is 
probably sold by the big toy stores and depart- 
ment stores where you live, or by the electric 
light company. 

Wouldn’t you like to have one for Christmas ? 


A Little Cookbook, Free 


Write to our office in the city nearest to you and 
ask us for the little cookbook written especially for 
this Junior range. Then wecan tell you, too, where 
Mother can buy one of them for you. Ask for Booklet 
No. 461-CB. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Safe as a Toaster 


New York Atlanta Pittsburgh Chicago Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Cleveland Milwaukee St. Louis Salt Lake City Oakland 
Newark Savannah Cincinnati [Indianapolis Dallas Omaha Los Angeles 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit St. Paul Minneapolis Houston Oklahoma City Seattle 
Boston EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED Portland 


An Advertisement of the Western Electric Junior Range, Appearing in the Current Issue of 
St. Nicholas 


Prize Winners in the Window Display Contest 


Six Prizes, Aggregating $100, Were Offered by the Advertising Department for the Bes | | 
Dealers’ Window Displays of Western Electric Fans 


Game 


Min FIRST PRIZE 
“ os ($50) 
DISPLAY 


New Orleans 
Railway & Light 
Co 


~ a 
— a * 


il n wns Sah 
` ome oe i>. o, 
» 7 LM - - e 
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New Orleans, La. 


NEW ORLEANS RAILWAY & LIGHT co. 


THE JUDGES 
(Left to right): E. E. Wood, Eastern Manager, Electricel 
pare Review & Western Electrician; O. H. Caldwell, Elec- 
Second Prize trical World; J. R. Galloway, National Electrical Contra: 
($25) tor; A. J. Edgell, Society for Electrical Development; 


| 

Home Electric Aglar Cook, Advertising Manager, Electrical Record. 
Company | 
Escanaba, Mich. | 
| 


Third Prize 
($10) 
Albuquerque Gas, 
- Electric Light | 


& Power Co. 

‘Now Mex 
= = ALWE TS HER 
Fourth Prize ee Dapp Dt s- 


‘Clinton Electric 
Light & Power 
Clinton, Ind. 


Fifth Prize ($5): a i & Power Co., Sixth Prize ($5): Consumers Electric Light & Power 
Paducah, Ky. l Co., New Orleans, La. 
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Our Advertising —The “Why” and “How” of It 
By W. D. Lindsey 


HO was the democratic candidate that opposed 
Roosevelt in 1904? 
Can’t just recall, eh? 

You could have answered right off the bat in 1904, be- 
vause he and his qualifications for election were extensive- 
ly advertised. But the advertising stopped, and undoubt- 
edly you have forgotten. 

That 1s why the manufacturer and merchant to be most 
successful must continuously advertise. 

To keep the name and the manufacturing and distribut- 
ing facilities of the Western Electric Company before the 
electrical trade, to keep the name, the quality and the 
usefulness of the products we distribute before the public, 
and to assure an ever-increasing business, the Western 
Electric Company advertises extensively and continuously. 

And this work is the function of the advertising depart- 
ment. 


The Romance of Advertising 


Advertising has come to be recognized as a great civiliz- 
ing influence. With our grandparents, “soap” was “soap” ; 
but we who read advertisements ask for Colgate’s or 
Pears’; or, if we want a soap that floats, we ask for Ivory. 

No one suspected that he needed a biscuit- until adver- 
tising told him so. 

In the same way it seemed reasonable that in the field 
of electrical devices the name “Western Electric” might 
some day become a recognized household word; but a re- 
sult like that comes only after long years of educational 
publicity. 

And so it has been that our adv ertising has been helping 
to make the dust cap and the broom give way to the 
vacuum cleaner, and we have preached to the modern 
housewife the need of her practising “The clean way to 
clean.” 

In like manner, the step-saving merit of Inter-phones, 
both in the home and in business, has been advanced, and 
our Western Electric Inter-phone advertising has shown 
the housewife “The way of convenience” and has shown 
the business man the better way “When minutes mean 
money.” 

Western Electric washing machine advertisements are 
showing the housewife how “Blue Monday” may easily 
give place to “Sunny Monday.” 

What was the lot of the farmer who lived before the 
advertising erat He knew nothing about “Keeping in 
touch with the markets” or how to “Send his voice on his 
errands,” along with all the other advantages of a tele- 
phone. 


“Brighten up the farm” is the message he is getting 
from the Western Electric advertisements on our little 
electric light plants. 

All this publicity has carried these messages to the read- 
er, and has served at the same time to help make the Com- 
pany known as the “Manufacturers of all the Bell Tele- 
phones” and “The world’s largest distributors of electrical 
supplies.” 


Western Electric General Publicity 


In all of the Company’s advertising in magazines and 
periodicals, the aim is to create a demand and to direct 
prospective purchasers to those electrical dealers that han- 
dle Western Electric products. In other words, we are 
not attempting to conduct a mail-order business; but, if 
the prospective purchaser cannot have his wants filled 
locally, we will do so direct. 


PUBLICITY IN POPULAR MAGAZINES 


The advertising department contracts for space in the 
leading standard popular magazines and, with the help 
of our agents, N. W. Ayer & Company, prepares what is 
technically called “copy,” that is, prepares the illustra- 
tions and writes the text for the advertisements, many of 
which have been reproduced from time to time in the 
NEWS. 

You have undoubtedly noticed that these advertisements 
suggest that a booklet be requested. The number given in 
the advertisement is not the number of the book, but a key 
number which enables us to know definitely just how many 
inquiries each magazine produces; and this is one of the 
factors that determines the magazines we should patronize. 
When these inquiries are received by our houses, the 
printed matter is sent and the inquiry referred to our 
agent; and, if we are not represented in the prospective 
customer’s town, the inquiry is handled direct. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN RURAL PAPERS 


For more than eight years the Company has been con- 
ducting a campaign educating the farmers to the advan- 
tages of the telephone in the leading farm journals. This 
campaign has been the means of putting the Company into 
touch with a great number of rural districts, where, in 
conjunction with operating telephone companies, we have 
been able to organize local telephone companies, thus find- 
ing a new market for one of our leading manufactured 
lines, the No. 1317 telephone set. The plan for distribut- 
ing these sets is to have distributors located in farming- 
center towns, and to them these inquiries are referred. 

The Company has also recently begun to advertise our 
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farm light plants in the rural papers, with the result that 
we. are doing an increasing business in the small electric 
light equipments, which do so much toward brightening 
up the farm. 

Our new battery lantern is another commodity that 
lends itself to this sort of publicity. 


TRADE AND TECHNICAL PAPERS 


The advertising department purchases space in the lead- 
ang electrical trade and technical papers, and prepares the 
advertisements. This class of advertising is entirely dif- 
ferent from that appearing in the popular magazines and 
farm journals, inasmuch as it contains our message to the 
electrical trade. In these advertisements we announce 
new lines and call attention to new merchandising cam- 
paigns. This advertising is intended to influence the 
dealer to handle our products. 

Space is bought and copy is prepared for the Company’s 
export and foreign advertising. 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


The advertising department gathers from the houses 
photographs and data as to new and unusual applications 
of electrical devices. A story is then written, and the news 
items, together with printing plates for the illustrations, 
are furnished to magazines desiring to publish these 
stories. 

EXHIBITS 


All Western Electric exhibits are under the supervision 
of the advertising department, which is prepared to give 
the houses suggestions—specifications and photographs— 
for exhibits for trade conventions, county fairs, ete. 

Where the exhibit is large and much work involved, 
such as the Company’s exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position and the National Electric Light Association Con- 
vention, the department is prepared to furnish an expert 
to supervise the arranging of the display. 


Publication Work 


The advertising department is responsible for all sales 
literature bearing the Company’s name. The work falls 
under the following classifications: 


CATALOG AND PRICE LISTS 


The work of issuing our Year Book, or general catalog, 
containing as it does a complete listing of more than 30,000 
items, is the work of another division of the advertising 
department. This involves not only a large volume of 
work, but absolute accuracy. Although the Year Book is 
published on January.Ist of each year, the work of its 
compilation is continuous, because the salesmen’s catalog 
must be kept up-to-date at all times, new sheets being is- 
sued to cover changes in price or changes in design, and 
also to cover any new lines as soon as they are put on the 
market. The Year Book is printed from the same type 
set-up as the salesmen’s catalog. 

The telephone eatalog is handled in much the same man- 
ner, except that the period of issue of the customers’ edi- 
tion is every two or three years, depending upon changes 
in design of the apparatus, ete. 

From time to time special catalogs are issued, such as 
the Inter-phone catalog and the automobile accessories 
catalog. 

The price lists are issued by the local distributing houses 
to cover their territory, all of this work being done under 
the supervision of the advertising department. In the 
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case of the telephone price lists, the department furnishes 
printing plates for cover pages of these local price lists. 


PUBLISHING THE WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS 


The mechanical part of producing the WESTERN ELEC- 
TRIC NEWS is handled by the advertising department. A 
vast amount of detail work is involved—reading and cor- 
recting type proofs, ordering half-tone printing plates for 
the illustrations, arranging the page layouts, and shipping 
the completed copies. 

TELEPHONE APPARATUS CARD CATALOG 


The telephone apparatus card catalog, which is used by 
our own engineering, manufacturing and merchandising 
departments, and also used by the engineering and plant 
departments of the associated telephone companies, was 
issued and is maintained by another division of the ad- 
vertising department. This is another phase of the work 
wherein absolute accuracy is required, for it is from the 
information contained in these printed cards that detailed 
specifications and orders for equipment for all of the cen- 
tral telephone offices are made. 


Direct Trade Advertising 

From time to time, as sales conditions require, mailing 
folders are issued, which are sent to electrical dealers and 
electric light companies. These folders supplement, and 
are timed to fit in with our advertisements in the technical 
and trade journals, and are intended to accomplish the 
same purpose, namely, to announce new lines or record the 
merits of existing lines, or to announce a new sales cam- 
paign. All of these are equipped with return post cards; 
and, in as much as there are only two parties to the trans- 
action, this class of advertising is called “direct adver- 
tising.” 


Service Helps for Telephone Companies 


The Western Electric Company recognizes that its obli- 
gations to its customers in the operating telephone field 
are not entirely fulfilled when we furnish the best tele- 
phone apparatus and supplies at the market prices, but 
that there is a second part to our obligation, namely, to 
help the telephone companies increase their number of 
subscribers. It is quite evident that this policy is not al- 
truistic, for increased business for our telephone customers 
naturally means increased business for the Western Elec- 
tric Company. Inquiries from our rural telephone adver- 
tising from districts covered by our telephone customers 
are referred to them. In addition to this, we furnish, free, 
post cards, stuffers and other attractive printed matter for 
the use of the telephone companies in their efforts to secure 
new business. 


Dealers’ Helps 


This policy of helping our customers increase their busi- 
ness is extended to embrace a comprehensive line of deal- 
ers’ helps to those electrical merchants who are handling 
Western Electric Quality Products. We have accepted as 
a part of our work the duty of assisting these merchants 
in finding their market. In other words, we are prepared 
to act as their advertising department. Some of the most 
used dealers’ helps are these: 


ELECTROTYPES FOR NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


The Company furnishes free of charge to distributors 
of Western Electric products, electrotypes for newspaper 
advertising. These cover all of our lines. These printing 
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Back row (left to right)—Messrs. Flatley, Van Camp, Bischoff, Metz, ZA (Gs 
Kingman, Bld Teed, Duggan; Misses Vanston, Sherry, Farrell. — wa 
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Middle row (left to right)—Misses Duffy and Speare; Messrs. t 


Schneider, Shugg, Wolff, Marsh, Bryson, Legg. 
Front row (left to right)—Misses Weikel and Peterson; Messrs. C. R. 


Barney, W. D. Lindsey, P. L. Thomson, R. J. Ambler, D. Taylor. 


plates are ready to run in the local papers, and all that 
the local printer has to do is to set up the name and ad- 
dress of the local dealer. 


LANTERN SLIDES FOR THE “MOVIES” 


A number of the Company’s agents have found it profit- 
able to arrange with their local motion picture theatre to 
run advertising slides between reels. The Company fur- 
nishes lantern slides advertising all of our products with 
the agent’s name prominently displayed. 


PRINTED MATTER 


Electrical merchants find that it is to their advantage to 
distribute in their monthly bills, literature on electrical 
devices. To fill their need, we furnish what we call “postal 
stuffers” on all of our lines. These are of such a size and 
weight that they may be included with the bills or they 
ean be addressed and sent out under their own postage ; 
and to meet the demand for a more pretentious piece of 
advertising matter, such as may be handed over the coun- 
ter or used by our agents’ salesmen, we provide a compre- 
hensive booklet attractively printed in colors. All of this 
literature is furnished with our agents’ imprint. 


Street-car cards printed in colors, covering our adver- 
tised lines, are also furnished for the dealer. 


WINDOW DISPLAYS 


There is no phase of the advertising department’s work 
more interesting than that of furnishing “ready-to-set-up” 
window displays for the use of agents. 

A large, open bay, equipped with a movable stage made 
to represent a window, and a complete set of fixtures and 
draperies, constitute the equipment. The big problem is 
to use this equipment, together with the merchandise, so 
as to make an attractive display, yet one which the dealer 
can easily duplicate. At the same time the display must 
not be expensive, and yet so complete that the dealer can 
set it up without spending anything for special fixtures. 
This feature of the work may be clearly shown by an ex- 
ample: A window was recently set up featuring Elec- 
trical Prosperity Week. The idea was to use as a central 
feature a horn of plenty, from the mouth of which the 
various electrical appliances would tumble, indicative of 
prosperity. A cornucopia of papier-maché was made up 
and used in the original display. The approval was with- 
held from this window because the cornucopiaywas too ex- 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT 


JUST A5 MUCH CARE I5 TAKEN IN THE MAKING OF OUR ADVERTISE ENTS 
AS IN THE MANUFACTURING OF OTHER WESTERN ELECTRIC PRODUCTS. 
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pensive to send out and too expensive for the dealer to 
buy. A cheap substitute was the problem, which, after a 
little thought, was easily solved. A pattern was cut out 
of cardboard, and from that, two pieces of cloth were cut 
and sewn together. A barrel hoop was used as a mouth 
and the completed cornucopia then stuffed with excelsior. 
The.result is shown in the illustration on this page. The 
agent, when he gets this particular display, will receive a 
paper pattern of the cornucopia whose ¢ost will be negli- 
gible. From this he can make a horn just as we did and 
just aS good, at a cost of but a few cents. 

After the display is set up on our stage and is passed 
by the “Board of Censors,” it is photographed. The photo- 
graph is then retouched to bring out the detail and to be 
more representative of an actual window. A half-tone 1s 
then made from this picture, which goes on an instruction 
sheet that accompanies every display. The displays are 
sent out complete, Every sign and card shown on the 
instruction sheet goes with every display so that all the 
agent has to furnish is the merchandise from his stock. 

“Ready-to-set-up” window displays are available on all 
of our advertised products. 


Does It Pay? 


More money is invested in American advertising each 
year than is spent in running the Federal Government. 
A single page in the Saturday Evening Post costs $5,000! 

No, not for a year—nor even a month! 

Just one page for just one issue costs five thousand 
dollars! 

Does it pay? 

To answer this we must consider the four links in this 
chain of communication. 

First: The manufacturer or distributor. By increas- 
ing volume of sales, advertising reduces unit costs. 
example, take any new household electrical device that is 
to be placed on the market. Without advertising, perhaps 
500 units could be sold. The cost of design and experi- 
mental work might be more than $5,000 or a unit cost of 
$10 for this preliminary work, which of necessity would 
be added to the selling price. But with a comprehensive 
advertising campaign to the trade and to the public, we 
should undoubtedly sell more than 15,000 units to the new 


electrical device, and the retail price of each would be less ` 
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than $10. The cost per unit for design, manufacturing, 
and distributing is reduced as the sales are increased ; and 
advertising is the sure means of increasing sales. 

Second: The publishers of the magazines and papers 
could not, were it not for the revenue from advertisers, 
produce their publications. The periodical for which you 
pay a nickel or a dime—and thus summon before you the 
printed salesmen of the world’s markets, as well as the 
best literature of the age—costs many times the purchase 
price to produce. 

Third: The dealer knows that well-advertised goods are 
casiest sold. He knows that nationally advertised prod- 
ucts must “make good,” for the prestige of the advertiser 
is at stake. He knows that national advertising is creat- 
ing new markets for him and that it is continually suggest- 
ing new conveniences, new luxuries, new economies, and 
new necessities. The progressive dealer also knows that 
it is to his profit to proclaim his store the local market for 
these nationally advertised requisites. 


The extensive advertising of the Western Electric Com- 
pany is educating the public to accept the trade name 
“Western Electric” on an electrical product as a mark of 
quality. The dealer who sells a battery lantern or a Mazda 
lamp bearing this Western Electric trade-mark finds it 
easier to sell to that same customer other similarly named 
devices, such as a toaster or an iron; and the sale of these 
household helps paves the way for the sale of a Western 
Electric vacuum cleaner or a washing machine. The dealer 
who does not handle a complete line of the same trade- 
marked products does not enjoy the business-building 
valne of handling a trade-marked line. 

Fourth: Does the consumer profit? We have discussed 
how general advertising reduces unit costs and assures 
quality—surely both of these factors are to the consumer’s 
profit. 

Advertising is a “speeder up,” an “exciter,” if you 
please, of civilization. It has made known to every one 
who reads, the automobile, the kodak, the player piano, the 
phonograph, and Western Electric Household Helps. And 
advertising is continually showing the consumer the better 
and more economical way of “Doing It Electrically.” 

Finally, then, the Western Electric Company has long 
since passed the time when there was any doubt in the 
minds of its officials as to whether advertising pays. They 
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know that it pays. They recognize in it one of the im- 
portant factors toward the increase of the Company’s busi- 
ness, and it is likely, therefore, that in the future the 
Company will spend more rather than less money adver- 
tising its name and its products. 

Such being the case, the Company’s advertising comes 


A 
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to have a very real significance to every one of us, whether 
we labor at a machine in the factory, before the bins in 
the stock-room, or at a desk in the office. 

The prosperity of the Company means the prosperity of 
its individual units—the employees and the stockholders. 
Surely, then, all of us ought to be believers in advertising. 


The Company Incorporates in New York 


N November 18th all of the assets of the Western 
Electrice Company of Illinois were acquired by 
transfer to a Company chartered under the laws 

of the State of New York, to be known as Western Elec- 
tric Company, Incorporated. 

The stockholders of the Western Electric Company 
came to the conclusion that it was desirable that the Com- 
pany should have two classes of stock, common and non- 
voting preferred. As the statutes of Illinois do not pro- 
vide for such classifications it was decided that the Com- 


& 


pany should change its legal domicile. No change in the 
policies, operations or management of the Company 1s 
involved. The same Board of Directors and officers still 


continue. 


Western Electric Company, Incorporated, under’ the 
laws of New York will have $15,000,000 of 6% cumula- 
tive preferred stock and 150,000 shares of common stock 
at no par value but with $5 paid in, making a total of 
$750,000. 


Best Star Orders of Interest, October 11th to November 13th. 


First Group 
CHICAGO 


Five 75-250 kw. generators. 
|W. S. Burr. 


Second Group 
s ST. LOUIS 
One No. 1 central battery switchboard, 1 cable turning 
section, 1 end panel, 1 main distributing frame, 1 power 
plant, 1 relay rack, 1 chief operator’s desk, and 1 wire 
chief’s desk. A. Peters. 


Third Group 
CLEVELAND 
Three thousand, seven hundred fifty dollar contract for 


No. 903 plugs and an order for 15,000 fan motor switches. 
R. A. Parkinson and J. E. Erickson. 


Results of New Customers and New Business Con- 
test For September and Nine Months of 1915 
SALESMAN SECURING THE LARGEST NUMBER OF NEW CUS- 
TOMERS DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 
G. F. Bertke, Cleveland, 19. 

SALESMEN SECURING LARGEST NUMBER OF POINTS FOR SALES 
TO NEW CUSTOMERS FOR PERIOD ENDING SEPTEMBER 30TH. 

C. L. Goldin, Chicago, 511. 
C. L. Bess, St. Louis, 307. 
J. E. Taylor, Kansas City, 298. 


A Portable Sample Room 


HE Los Angeles sales depart- 

ment has inaugurated the pol- 

icy of having salesmen carry 
samples of such Western Electric 
Quality Products as are easily port- 
able. In California this method of 
selling to electrical jobbers is unique, 
and is being well received. The photo- 
graph shows the portable “sample 
room,” as installed recently in the 
U.S. Grant Hotel, San Diego, by Mr. 
Lane, one of Los Angeles’ salesmen. 


Mr. Lane reports that Sunbeam 
Mazda lamps and Western Electric 
Inter-phones were not needed on the | 
display table, as the hotel is equipped 
With them throughout. 
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In Front of the Mitsukoshi, the Largest Department Store in the 


ar East 
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Note Western Electric Inter-phone at Left 
on Post 


Western Electric Inter-phones in Japan’s Largest 


Department Store 


By T. aE Sales Manager, Tokyo 


N the heart of the City of Tokyo, 
near the famous Nihon Bashi 
(Japan Bridge) the Hub of all 

Japan, there stands a six storeyed 
fire-proof building, occupying whole 
two blocks of the important business 
quarter. It is the new extension of 
the Mitsukoshi, the largest and most 
popular department store in the East. 
You may spend a day shopping round 
the immense varieties of silk kimonos, 
and all sorts of the household require- 
ments, the latter of which were re- 
cently added to, after the ways 
adopted in America. 


Rush of crowds, from twenty to 
forty thousands, daily is seen going 
in and out shopping, and not only the 
place is filled with the town’s people, 
but often it is honoured with visits 
of the distinguished foreign tourists. 

The new extension building was 
completed September, 1914. Nippon 
Electric Company has undertaken 
the private exchange telephone in- 
stallation for the Building. Special 
feature of the switchboards is its ar- 
rangement for order receiving by 
telephone. Twelve operators are 
working busy on their desks listening 
to and making notes of, the orders 
coming in, and if the nature of the 
business would be such as to require 
attention of some particular office, it 
is then turned to the office needed. 
In addition to the private exchange, 
wall type W. E. Inter-phone sets of 


twelve circuits have been recommend- 
ed by the Nippon Electric Company 
for the exclusive use of the managers 
and chiefs of different offices. 

Mr. Hamada, Acting Manager 
of the Store, expressed his high ap- 
preciation of the service, particularly, 
rendered by the Inter-phones, to Mr. 
Mayeda of Nippon Electric Com- 
pany. He said, among so many of 
the new devices and applications 
adopted in the Building, the Inter- 


phones are giving greatest of satis- 
faction. It is ideal in construction, 
admirably effective in practical use, 
and fulfills three short comings com- 
mon to ordinary telephone service, 
that is: 1, Time wasted for making 
connection; 2, Mistakes often com- 
mitted by operators; 3, Interruption 
of message being busy at the time of 
urgent need. He added, as to the 
last named, there is the busy time 
even with the inter-phones, but it ìs 
needless to worry about. When in a 
hurry, he will tresspass upon others 
talk. Let somebody else wait a while 
and his busines is done. 

“Jitsugyo-No-Nihon” (Japan of 
Business), a most influential of the 
popular monthly published in Tokyo 
contained in its January number, an 
article by Mr. Hamada, of the Mitsu- 
koshi. It is entitled “Wonderful ad- 
vantage gained by the new telephone 
system.” All what is written in the 
paper is just the re-petition he said 
to Mr. Mayeda. As it is interesting, 
it is so very much gratifying to us as 
well to hear from the customer, the 
firm assurance of value and advan- 
tage of the instruments. This is felt 
stronger than ever, when the praise 
comes from such a man as Mr. Hama- 
da, who not only had given informa- 
tion to the reporter of the Magazine 
to write about, but is still telling of 
the successful operation to visitors to 
the Store. 
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Secretary Daniels Sends First Navy Order By Wireless 
Telephone 


N November oth, the first navy order ever given by 
wireless telephone was issued by Secretary of the 
Navy Josephus Daniels, at Washington, to Ad- 
miral Nathan R. Usher, in command of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. 
Secretary Daniels sat at his desk in the Navy Depart- 
ment at Washington and spoke into a regular Bell Tele- 
phone instrument, his words being carried by wire to Ar- 
lington, where they were relayed to the wireless and by 
this means speeded to the Western Electric laboratories 
in New .York City, approximately 225 miles away, and 
thence by wire to the Brooklyn Navy Yard, where they 
were received by Admiral Usher, also at a regular Bell 
telephone. 
The message of November 5th demonstrated to the 
Navy officers of the nation and to all others the value of 
the great accomplishment of the American Telephone & 


ME 


Telegraph Company and of the Western Electric Com- 
pany. The now historical order of the Secretary was as 
follows: “Report as soon as possible after arrival of the 
New York how soon the repairs can be completed.” After 
Admiral Usher had replied to the message by wire, Sec- 
retary Daniels immediately telephoned a second message: 
“How long will it be before you can get the California 
off the ways so that we can build another ship? We will 
want another ship in about a year.” In reply Rear-Ad- 
miral Usher said: “I will hurry forward the work on 
the California.’ Admiral Usher stated that he could 
hear every word spoken by the Secretary perfectly, and 
that the talk was very successful. 

Secretary of State Lansing, who also had an oppor- 
tunity to talk, exchanged a few words with Engineer E. 
II. Colpitts, of the Western Electrice Company, and as he 
hung up the receiver he exclaimed, “This is wonderful !” 


=- 


Housekeeping at Hawthorne 
By A. W. Hitchcock 


INCE the days of the cave-dwellers housekeeping has 
been a weighty matter and the servant problem has 
flourished. The complications increase with the 

progress of civilization and housekeeping has become a 
science, both in the home and in publie buildings. 

Housekeeping at Hawthorne is especially interesting be- 
cause of the large scale on which it is conducted, as well 
as on account of the excellence of the service given. The 
works service department is responsible for the efficient 
service which eliminates the petty worries arising from 
eareless janitor work. If we picture ourselves compelled 
to get along for 24 hours without the services of the 105 
janitors and 15 matrons who constitute the janitor force 
we can realize what it means to have our needs looked 
after by a trained force of servants, who seldom make us 
aware of their existence. We can imagine coming down 
in the morning to an office unswept and undusted, with 
overflowing waste-baskets and unwashed windows; to lit- 
tered halls and entrances, lavatories with no soap or linen, 
ete., ete. Chaos would be a mild term for the ensuing 
confusion. 

However, the necessity for good janitor service is not 
limited to the offices of the Works. It is equally important 
in the shops, where the great quantity of rubbish con- 
stantly accumulating must be taken care of. It is inter- 
esting to know that about 90 tons of serap and other 
rubbish are removed from the various departments in the 
shops to junk rooms and erematories daily. Should the 
suppositious 24 hours’ lapse in janitor service be extended 
to the shops, manufacturing would be brought to an abso- 
lute standstill. 

All sweepings are burned in the crematories. Asa mat- 
ter of economy clean waste paper is separated from the 
rubbish and utilized in the Shipping Department for 


packing where hay or exeelsior cannot be used. Inflam- 
mable material is removed before it accumulates in dan- 
gerous quantities. The areas to be swept are divided, 
cach janitor being assigned about 10,000 square feet, a 
space equal to almost twice that occupied by the tables in 
the service section of the Hawthorne restaurant. These 
areas are swept one or more times a day, depending on 
the work done in the various departments. General office 
floors are mopped twice a week and private offices every 
night. Oily shop floors are cleaned with caustic soda 
solution. 

Outside windows are cleaned monthly. As there are ap- 
proximately 6,500 windows in the plant this should be 
enough work to satisfy the most ambitious housekeeper. 

An item interesting to tobacco users (and others) is the 
cost of the maintenance of ecuspidors, which reaches several 
thousand dollars annually. 

Ink is supplied by the works service depenen to all 
departments. One hogshead is used every two months. 

The 15 matrons referred to above are assigned to the 
various rest rooms for female employees. Besides looking 
after the rooms the matrons are expected to keep the girls 
from becoming too hilarious and to maintain order. 

A lost and found bureau is conducted by the works 
service department. All valuables which have been mis- 
laid are sent in to this department, its services often being 
required for locating missing property. 

The walks and grounds are also taken care of by this | 
department. In summer, when dust from the street gets 
among our papers and enables us to trace our names on 
the desk tops, the works service department comes to our 
relief and floods the pavement with water. In winter 
when the snow comes up above our “arcties” the works 
service department is ready with shovels to dig us out. 
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One heavy snowfall necessitates the removal of about 300 
tons of snow from the thoroughfares in and outside of 
the Works. 

The grounds at Hawthorne are cared for from an ar- 
tistic as well as a utilitarian point of view, as the parking 
in various parts of the plant, particularly around the 
hospital building, will testify. This work requires the 


services of an expert gardener, who looks after the turf 
and shrubs, the transplanting of trees, ete. It should be 


mentioned in this connection that there has been a recent 
importation to the plant of a number of hawthorne trees, 
which undoubtedly will prove to be our most popular 
shrubs, and will be much in demand for making souvenirs 
for guests from our various branch houses. 


1—F. G. Hubbard with steam up. He kept his own score—hid it in his inside coat pocket, where we couldn’t get hold of it. 
3.—Cham pion S. F. Short prepares to “kill” the ball. 
5.—M. J. Quigley, third man in the finals. 6.—H. Biggar, Instructor of the “Rookies.” 


Redmond, second man in the finals. 
Westward-Ho Links. 


4—C. J. Malmros “starting her off” at 


“If You Find It the Same Day, You Win” 


Being a Strictly Neutral Account of the Hawthorne General Foremen’s Golf Tournament 


Jock tae Sandy 


Och, Sandy mon, thy’ve went an’ gone 
An’ spoiled the guid auld game. 

They ca’ the puttin’ green a “lawn.” 
’Twud be a crime back hame! 


The mashie, putter, niblick—all, 
Are “bats” an’ strokes are ‘“‘whacks’’! 
The diel knaws what they ea’ the ball. 
A cleek na dout’s “an ax.” 


They convairse on the links, mon, too, 
Like auld wives ower tea. 

They gared me draw a game th’ noo, 
When I had it dormy three. 


Aye, Sandy, aye, auld times are by. 
Things gang frae bad tae woarse. 
Tongues wat wi’ Scotch keep sad een dry— 
Yell buy yer ain o’course. 


ND he said: “Hello, is this the News?” And we 
A didn’t intend to get into any trouble or anything, 

so we asked him: ‘What do you want to know for? 
Are you after the News for criminal libel because we 
showed an exhaust system blowing W. F. Hendry’s whisk- 
ers onto the floor instead of pulling them up into the pipe, 
as a well-regulated exhaust system should ?” And he said: 
“Oh, no. Nothing like that. I only wanted to get your 
reporter to come out and report a golf game.” “Gosh!” 


said we. Likewise, “Heck! Why, man, we don’t know 
anything about golf. We’d make a bum golf reporter.” 
“Well,” he says, “that’s all right. Fine! That’s just what 
we want you to report—bum golf. The ‘rookies’ among 
the general foremen have challenged each other to mortal 
combat, and a representative of the press ought to ante 
in on at least one of the games.” 

Well, we went along and, despite anonymous warnings, 
we intend to publish the scores! No one can frighten us 
from the path of duty. However, we have secured a two 
weeks’ leave of absence and a 42-centimeter, man-eating, 
automatic pistol, both to take effect—if necessary—on the 
date when this report appears in print. 

The arrangements for the tournament were these: The 
“rookies” were divided into three groups of three each, 
the winners in each group to fight it out in the finals. 


Exhibit A Charge: 
Ball Assault 
vs. and 
Hubbard Battery 


Several experienced players were invited to accompany 
each group as pace-makers. Every man was expected to 
count at least 60 per cent. of all strokes that missed the 
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ball entirely and 87 per cent. of the rest. The official 
scorer was allowed (at his own peril) to supply any de- 
liciencies that lapses of memory might produce in the 
scores. 

As we said before, we don’t know anything about golf, 
but it appears you play it like this: First you place the 
ball upon a little pile of sand ; then you spit on your hands, 
take a firm grip on your driver and swing for the sphere. 
You continue this performance until somebody asks sar- 
castically: “And what is the object of the little ball?” 
This makes you so angry you can’t see. Consequently, on 
the next swing, you accidently hit the pill. Incidentally, 
the interruption has made you forget how many whacks 
you took, so you decide to guess it at the lowest number 
you think will get by the score-keeper. 

You now follow up the ball to hit it again while you 
have it scared.. If it is on the fair green you use your 
bra-shee. (Some people still pronounce this in the Scotch 
way—“brassie”—but we prefer the French pronunciation 
used by C. J. Malmros.) If you have sliced the ball into 
the high grass af the sides you use a “niblets.” Although 
some players affect to call this bat a “niblick,” we feel 
certain that the general foreman pronunciation used here 
is the correct one (as vide the phrase “his niblets”). If 
your ball has stopped at the foot of a bunker (which, as 
every patriotic American knows, is the name of a hill) you 
use a lofter. 

With the aid of these clubs and the strongest part of 
your vocabulary you at length get the ball upon the put- 
ting green, where you try to roll it into the little tin-can 
embedded in the ground. For this you use your putt- 
iron—a bat which the Scotch erroneously term a “putter.” 
Then you play the next hole in the same way. 

Golf players among our readers will have to imagine all 
=- the fine points of the games played, but at least we can 
give you the scores. 

As we said, we don’t know anything about golf. Charley 
Malmros may have made it in 67—probably did—but it 
looked to us like a tactical blunder when he displayed his 


Married 


N October.—Miss Quigley, shop cost department, Lon- 
don. B. Chapman, cable sales department, London. 
V. W. Horn, plant accounting division, London. 
October 16th—Carl Zartler, department 2303, Haw- 
thorne, to Miss Stefani Windish. 


October 18th.—Miss Geraldine Snook, credit depart- 


ment, Dallas, to Hugo Nathan, accounting department, 
Dallas. 

October 27th—Miss Bessie Piasecka, of department 
3300, Hawthorne, to John Leoniazyk, of Cicero, Ill. 

October 30th.—Miss Aimie Hansen, stenographic divi- 
sion, Chicago, to William Maun, claims division, Chicago. 

November 3d.—Miss Anna La Bud, of department 2346, 
Hawthorne, to Anthony Stuba. 

November 3d.—Miss Hattie Hanson, of department 
3307, Hawthorne, to Ewald Reschke, of department 2360, 
Hawthorne. 

November 8th—Miss Amelia Conners, of department 
3307, Hawthorne, to Felix Koscielski. 

November 20th.—Miss Bertha Schwanke, of department 
2346, Hawthorne, to William Zingerman. 

November 24th.—Miss Minnie Miller, of department 
3307, Hawthorne, to Henry Mante. 


pedometer and confessed that it read five miles, although 
the distance played over was just about two miles. Some- 
body, of course, at once suggested that the instrument had 
been registering strokes instead of distance and moved 
that the excess be used as a basis for figuring Charley’s 
official score. Although almost conclusive evidence was 
produced to show that a pedometer can be used to count 
strokes, Mr. Malmros overruled the motion and decided 
that the discrepancy was due to the fact that he “tucked 
back and forth so much.” So the final score stands as 


follows: 
PRELIMINARIES, WESTWARD-HO LINKS 
Hole i bho Sew Ses 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Totals 
Bogey . a...an. 54465355 4 41 
Davidson......... 10 9 6 9 9 911 6 7 76 
Redmond . ....... 7 5 6 8 7 410 7 5 59 
Hörn s caalavevans 9 6 811 9 49 7 8 71 
Short ............ 5 7 6655 7 5 6 52 
Malmros......... 7 3d 612 7 7 7 9 FT 67 
Dean . ........... 10 6 7 9 7 6 79 5 66 
Reich ............ 10 8 3 § 8 5 8 8 7 65 
Merz . ........... 8 7 8 7 8 5 818 7 71 
Quigley .......... 8 8 6 § 8 6 5 6 7 62 
FINALS, HARLEM LINKS 

VT OMG i e , wouchsteadod ee 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Totals 
Bogey . .......... > 3 53 6 4 4 38 4 5 39 
Short. ........... 9 3 66 5 6 4 8 6 55 
Redmond......... 10 5 7 7 8 9 5 8 5 64 
Quigley .......... 9 3 71011 9 6 4 8 69 


Now please don’t ’phone us for further particulars, be- 
cause our results are strictly impartial, and besides, as we 
have mentioned before, we don’t know anything about golf. 
But we do know the perils of neutrality, and we’re great 
at sprinting. 


ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE, HAWTHORNE CLUB 


Back Row (left to right)—G. J. Du Plain, L. F. Schaffert, J. W. 

Dietz, N. M. Argo (Chairman), A. J. Babcock, K. E. Sutherland, 

G. A. Parker. Front Row—Miss Anna Johnson, Elizabeth Spon- 

holz, Audrey Nelson, Mayme Fenn, May Casey, and (in front of 
group) Lawrence Kramer, checkroom boy. 
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New York 
R. E. Webster, Correspondent 


The New York sec- 
ond bowling tourna- 
ment started Novem- 
ber ist. The eight 
teams entered are New 
York Stores, New York 
Repair Shop, Tele- 
phone Sales, Circuit 

Laboratory, Installa- 
LAE a tion, Semi-Automatic 
Apparatus, Semi-Automatic Circuit and Apparatus De- 
sign. 
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New York's Bowling Team 


A REAL TRIBUTE 


Bedford Town Police, 


Bedford Hills, N. Y. 
New York. 


Gentlemen: I have been the owner of one of your electric washers 
for two months or more. I bought if of one of your agents, G. E. 
Knapp, of Mt. Kisco, N. Y.. What I think of the washer 
and ringer, or at least what Mrs. Mills thinks of it (for she takes 
eare of that end of affairs) is this—and I am telling the truth, 
and no bouquets: If we could not get another one like it, double 
the price I paid for it would be no temptation—and I need the 
money, too! 


I think Mr. Knapp has sold two or three from people seeing ours, 


and “in the spring he will sell a lot more, for the machine and 
wringer does all you claim. 


Western Electric Company, 


Very truly, 
(Signed) GrorGe H. MILLS, 
Supt., Bedford Town Police. 


ood 


A new member of the San Francisco organization was 
presented with a desk clock by a friend in the New York 
house, when the former was transferred. The following 
quotations are from personal letters recently intercepted : 


San Francisco, Oct. 24, 1915. 
“| Your fine little clock is in front of me with its 
gay and smiling face, but say, it’s some speed merchant. 
We have to tie one of its hands behind its back or it would 
eat up twenty-four hours in no time. The bracing air of 
Sunny California was too much for it at first, but now it’s 
coming into line in good shape. . . .” 
New York, Nov. 6, 1915. 
“| You have that clock’s trouble diagnosed all wrong. 
You see it was adjusted to run in ‘lil’ ole Manhattan,” and 
I didn’t think to have it stepped down so that California 
could keep pace with it. If its spirit is broken by now, 
as seems likely, and it is reconciled to its environment, it 
should keep good California time. .. .” 


We read about the boys in blue 
Who bravely go to war: 

But we’ve a hero, just as true, 
Who stands down by the door. 
His duty bids that he must sean 
Our visitors each day: 

To learn their business, if he ean, 
In a diplomatic way. 

A score of questions, I dare say, 
He answers with a smile. 

“Did Mr. Jones come out this way ?” 

“Are tight skirts still in style?” 

“Does Mr. Smith always stay late?” 
“Why don’t you close at four?” 

“Oh, goodness! Is my hat on straight?” 
“Who's on the fourteenth floor?’ 

And there is nothing so ’twould seem, 
His ire can provoke, 

Unless ’tis the fellow at five-fifteen 

Who sports a five-cent smoke. 

His hat is tilted on his thatch, 

He waltzes out so grand, 

He always stops to get a match, 

And then hands Pat the BAND. 


—G. B. H. 


Philadelphia 


L. R. Browne, Correspondent 
DOES ADVERTISING PAY? WHY NOT? 


The following is received from an agent to whom we 
referred a washing machine prospect resulting from our 
national advertising : 

‘Replying to vour letter of the twenty-third relative 
to Miss ’s (a school teacher) request on washing 
machines, would say that I called on her today, and she 
informed me that she wanted to secure pictures of wash- 
ing machines for the kids to cut out and make posters 
which they could take home at the end of the term. 
Hence, her interest.’’ 
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Dallas 


O. T. Hazelton, Correspondent 
Recognition of the Western Electric interests in San 
Antonio is rapidly being established, as will be noted from 
the accompanying envelope, which was one of three letters 
addressed “Western Electric Company, San Antonio, 
Texas,” and received by Mr. Harper in one morning’s 
mail. 


—— 


ReturA in 5 days to Mex Telegraph Office P Negras Ceonh 
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San “Antonie Texas. 


We might explain that Harper is acting as a sort of mis- 
sionary down there, and that we have no regular branch 
in San Antonio. 


Denver 
Miss M. Cassedy, Correspondent 


Jovial W. J. Laufenburg, late of Kansas City, has been 
welcomed to our organization. Mr. Laufenburg is bald- 


headed. 
Well, what of it?—P. 
ELECTRIC NEWS. 


L. THOMSON, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, WESTERN 
5 9 


A certain young man in our organization hied himself 
back for a few hours overtime the other night, and at- 
tempted some dictation with the assistance of one of Mr. 
Edison's machines. As the story goes, he was interrupted 
by a personal eall, and, in the excitement of the moment 


recorded on the cylinder part of a conversation that was 


never intended for publication. The next morning a 
giggling typist laid the following on his desk for his signa- 
ture: 


“John Smith & Co., 
“Denver. 

“Gentlemen: In reply to your favor of the 14th inst., 
in which vou refer to the matter of the No. 976835-DRGX 
Relays, would advise that.under the conditions you 
specify, hello dearie, bet you can’t guess who this is. Yes, 
that’s right. No, I gotta work tonight. Yes, isn’t it? 

“Of course vou realize that in view of the fact that these 
relays were ordered under the old contract, which has now 
been superseded, Pm awfully sorry, girlie, but it wasn’t 
my fault. She insisted on my taking her home; and I 
had to be decent about it. 

“However, if the relays still continue defective in opera- 
tion, we would suggest that I could meet you tomorrow 
night, if you haven’t anything else to do. Sure, about 


eight o'clock. What? Of course I do, just as much as 
ever. | 
“Trusting that this will clear up any misunderstandings 
in the matter, we are 
“So long, girlie. 
STORES DEPARTMENT.” 


Extract from a letter recently received by us: 

“Let me know at once the exact amount I owe you. Il 
believe it was 60c some years ago. Will remit once.” 

More of Billy Sunday's work, evidently. 


We are perfectly willing to admit that we get sore oc- 
easionally, but when New York addresses us as the “Sores 
Department,” we do object most strenuously. 


St. Louis 
F. W. Cherry, Correspondent 


PROMINENT ST. LOUIS MEN AT HAWTHORNE. 

During the annual meeting of the Jovian Order in 
Chicago, a number of prominent St. Louis men were en- 
tertained at Hawthorne by George E. Cullinan, our man- 
ager. In the party were Henry W. Kiel, Mayor of St. 
Louis; A. C. Einstein, Vice-President and General Man- 
ager of the Union Electrice Light & Power Company, and 
Col. C. C. Butler, Manager of the American Hotel and 
Annex and a member of Governor Major’s Staff. In an- 
other party were other prominent St. Louis telephone, 
central station and city officials. 


The first Western Electric Hughes range installed by 
the Union Electric Light & Power Company in their re- 
cent campaign was placed in the home of Henry W. Kiel, 
Mayor of St. Louis. The Mayor is a loyal booster for 


“Everything Electrical” and is well pleased with electric 
cooking. 


THE SAINT LOUIS HOUSE BASEBALL TEAM, CHAM. 
PIONS OF THE BELL TELEPHONE LEAGUE 
Back Row (left to right)—Kennedy, 2b.; McNamara, of.; Snodell, 


megr.; Neudeck, 1b.; Joern, p. Center Row—Sheridan, 3b.; Brooks, 
ss.; Taylor, of.; Hutchison, p. Front—Gerkard, c.; QO’ Donnell, of. 
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THE ANCIENT AND HONORABLE 
BOSTON GRENADIERS 


Who Said We Are Unprepared? Defensive Resources That Western 


Chicago 
H. L. Grant, Correspondent 
DRY SUNDAY * 
Before. 


Yes, my feet are on the table, and the stopper’s in the ink; 
There’s a massive yawn arising every time I try to think; 
My fountain pen grows weary and I fain would hit the hay, 
And I’d chuck my job this minute, if it wasn’t for the pay. 


After. 


Oh! the world may: have its worries, but they bother me 
no more; 
No longer does the toiling leave my spirit dull or sore; 
Now the morning winds come singing sweeter songs across 
the dew, 
I go to bed real early now, and miss my Sunday “stew.” 
W. M.G. 


*On Monday, October 4th, Wm. Hale Thompson, Mayor, com- 
menced enforeing the Illinois State Sunday Closing Law and for 
the first time in its history Chicago is dry on Sundays. 


TOUGH LUCK. ; 

It pains us to report that Al Letourneau’s jitney, which 
was stolen (as reported exclusively in the November 
News), was found by the insurance company two days 
before the expiration of the time limit, and wished back 
on Al. L. A. M. 


THE ELOPEMENT. 


Our youth was bold and our maiden was fair! 

Their plans were worked out with most scrupulous care. 
And down to Crown Point they decided to go— 

’Twould be a great lark; they’d let nobody know. 


JEFF SUNBEAM 
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CHICAGO - AERIAL FLEET 
OF 10 BILLION MOSQUITOES 


OMAHA 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
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DALLAS 
REPRESENTATIVE TYPE OF TEXAN 
CITIZEN GOING TO WORK 


CANNON BALLS, THOSE 
RAPEFRUIT WOULO THRO» 
O THE ENEMY. 


Electric Houses Are Always Ready to Marskal on Short Notice. 


But alas, a mysterious newspaper man 

Was right on the job, and upset the whole plan, 
And in a not-too-obscure part of the paper 

He printed the tale of the Crown Point caper. 


Then, blissfully unaware anyone knew, 

They came to the office on Monday, these two. 

And these were the words that greeted their ears: 
“Hurrah for the Bride, and the Groom, and three cheers!” 


A Hint: If you’d elope quietly, you hadn’t orter 
Take into your confidence a reporter. 


L. H. 
Los Angeles 


F. E. McKeever, Correspondent 
KIND WORDS FROM A NATIVE SON 


Western Electrice Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dear Sirs :— 

I am using one of your style W-134110 8-inch desk fans, 
or that is I want to use it, but during one of the 130 
earthquakes which we have had here in the past three 
months, said fan walked right off the table and broke. 
One of the brushes became pulverized, and the small but- 
ton holder and spring must be somewhere in Lower Cali- 
fornia by now from the pace it was going when last seen. 
Anyway, everybody was in the middle of the street when 
this happened. Kindly send by parcel post and bill the 
damage. 

Some fan though—believe me! 

Yours for an ocean breeze, 
W. A. M. ——— 


No, some mean Easterner didn’t make this up. It actually came 
from Los Angeles!—Ep. 
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San Francisco 
C. L. Huyck, Correspondent 
SPENDING THE HOLIDAYS IN THE VALLEY OF THE MOON. 


When the 4:45 Northwestern Pacific Ferry Boat left 
San Francisco for Sausalito, Cal., on a recent Saturday 
afternoon, it carried with it as passengers an even dozen 
of young fellows (all Western Electrice employees but 
two) with knapsacks and blankets on their backs, and 
smiles of satisfaction on their faces. 


A Feast in the Open 


The much-talked-of hour had arrived and we were 
on our way to Sonoma County, Cal., “The Valley of the 
Moon,” for a two days’ camping trip. 

We boarded a train at Sausalito and after a delightful 
ride of about three hours, arrived at Glen Ellen, the home 


of Jack London, and were soon on our way to the out-. 


skirts of the town, where we pitched our camp on the bank 
of a clear, cool stream. 


By the end of an hour a snug camp was completed. The 
‘blankets were spread, a supply of fire-wood was chopped, 
and over a fire the coffee pot had begun to sing. 


Our appetites being satisfied we amused ourselves for 
a short time with story telling, and about ten o’clock rolled 
ourselves in our blankets, bade good-night to the mysteri- 
ous sounds of the woods and soon were fast asleep. 


The next morning we were up with the sun, and a half 
hour’s swim in the erystal waters of the stream whetted 
our appetites to a keen edge, making it hard for us to 
wait for the breakfast of flapjacks, bacon, eggs, and coffee 
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Jack London’s Home. Jack London Is Not Sitting on the Porch 


that was being artfully prepared by the cooks, Bradford 


~and Davidson. 


After breakfast we went on a sight-seeing expedition, 
following the road that passed our camping grounds until 
we came to a large gate on the left hand side of the road 
with a sign on it reading as follows: 

“Through kindness use this gate and by kindness close 
this gate.” 

After a moment’s deliberation we came to the con- 
clusion that the wording of the sign was a composition 
of Jack London’s and that the gate was the entrance to 
his property. 

As we were anxious to see the home of the famous writer 
we lost no time in abiding by his wishes as expressed on 
the sign. 


We walked along the small wagon road that led from 
the gate for about two miles over hills and through 
stretches of pretty woods, when suddenly we came upon 
his home, a simple little cottage comfortably situated in 
the heart of a grove of trees, with a one-room stone addi- 
tion built on the side, where he does most of his writing. 


We rested awhile, took some pictures, talked a few min- 
utes with the caretaker in charge of the premises, and 
were soon on our way back to camp, stopping a moment 
on a near-by knoll to enjoy the picture spread out at our 
feet. 


The feature of the morning of the next day was a base- 
ball game played in a nearby clearing, with six on a side, 
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Three of the Party in the Top of a Tree Overlooking the Valley 


that lasted well into the afternoon, the game being called 
at twelve o’clock for lunch and resumed again at one 
o'clock. 

It was a hard fought game and required a considerable 
amount of skill from all of us to keep an accurate account 
of all the runs that were scored. 

After a plunge in the stream, we rested awhile and then 
busied ourselves putting everything in readiness for our 
departure. : 

We ate an early meal and an hour later in the dimming 
luster of a perfect day, we shouldered our knapsacks, gave 
a farewell glance at our camping grounds of the past few 
days and started up the road toward the town. 

The sun was setting on “The Valley of the Moon” and 
our two days’ outing was over. 
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Minneapolis 
R. F. Geeseka, Correspondent 

The auto parade at the Light and Water Carnival in 
Osseo, Minn., on September 1&th, was the big feature of 
the week, and the photograph shows what Mr. Carpenter 
of the Rural Telephone Company of Osseo, together with 
Mr. Anthony, our city salesman, did in the way of a tele- 
phone exhibit. 


The Telephone Jitney Bus 


With the assistanee of the local shop, Mr. Anthony 
made a canopy for the ear of 14-inch steel, whieh was cov- 
ered with white muslin for back-ground. The entire car 
was covered in this way and then trimmed with 300 
American Beauty roses. On the radiator cap was mounted 
a No. 247 Telephone arm with nickel desk sets. On each 
side of the car was a desk and wall set, and a No. 1317 
set was mounted on the rear. All these ’phones were con- 
nected and in service. At the top of the canopy was 
mounted a No. 300 Edwards double riot-gong, which at- 
tracted considerable attention when the switch was closed. 
For the evening parade the ear was lighted with 54 West- 
ern Electric Sunbeam lamps. 

Since the parade, Mr. Carpenter has eave several 
requests from farmers to please equip their. phones with 
a gong like the one on the car, so that when friend farmer 
is off in the field he can hear the telephone ring. 


- Atlanta 
O. Whitmire, Correspondent 


Below is an extract from the funniest letter we ever 
got from anywhere except Hawthorne: 

“Yours of the 13th, HFB: This cable, as vou know, was 
sold to the Luminous Gin Company. The purchasing 
agent is now in the midst of a honeymoon. We would not 
have the heart to interrupt his pipe dream, so we are wait- 
ing for him to awaken and get back to hard pan. When 
he is competent to talk in terms of routine business and 
get the coo out of his voice, we will spring your bomb on 
him.” 


EVERY ONE IS PLOWING NOW 

A large cotton warehouse with a storage capacity of two 
million bales is being constructed on a forty-aecre tract 
of land directly behind our Lee Street Plant, and great 
excitement prevailed in our office when it was learned that 
one of the negroes in the grading gang plowed up a tin 
ean containing $87 in gold. According to the informa- 
tion we now have, the grading contractor can get all the 


help he needs for nothing, and E. J. Wallis is out looking 


for a new office force—ineidently plowing as he goes. 
O. W. 


THE NASHVILLE FIRE 

Our Nashville warehouse was partially destroyed by fire 
on Friday night, October 29th. It is not known just when 
the fire started, but it is generally supposed that it started 
in.the nickel plating room on the second floor, or in the 
stationary stock on the first. The entire building was 
badly charred and most all of the stock was damaged by 
heat, water and smoke. The damage was entirely covered 
by insurance. 

Qn Saturday morning we telegraphed orders to the 
necessary supphers to replenish the stock and began mov- 
ing the undamaged stock just across the street into an- 
other building owned by the Telephone Company. By 
Monday, November Ist, we had begun making some ship- 
ments, and by the 15th all stock had arrived. due to the 
promptness of the suppliers in handling these orders, 
which made it possible to start work as usual. 

O. W. 


Cincinnati 
L. W. Depue, Correspondent 
CINCINNATI’S ELECTRICAL SHOW 
The week of November 29th to December 4th will mark 
the greatest event in the history of electrical development 
in Cinecinnati—the city’s first electrical show. Over 100 
exhibitors will contribute to its success. The use of the 
transcontinental line for eight demonstrations each of 40 
minutes’ duration has been secured through the efforts of 
B. L. Kilgour, President of the Cincinnati and Suburban 
Bell Telephone Company, and the local executives of the 
Western Electrice Company. Mr. Milnor, our manager, is 
vice-chairman and treasurer of the Electrical Prosperity 
Week Committee. 
AUDIPHONE EXPERIMENT 
A temporary audiphone installation for demonstration 
purposes was recently made in the sales office. This in- 
strument is designed to be used in churches to enable those 
hard of hearing to hear the services. No clergyman could 
be secured to run a test under working conditions, but 
short talks were given with the instrument by the members 
of the force on the following texts: 
“He becometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand.” 
Credit Manager. 
“The slothful man Bay eth ‘There is a hon without, I 
shall be slain in the streets.’ City Salesman. 
“Through wisdom is a house builded, and by knowl- 
edge is established.” Manager. 
“In the storehouse of the righteous there is much treas- 
ure.” Stores Manager. 
“Then shall they call, but I will not answer.” 
Telephone Operator. 
“How long shall the words of their mouths be as a 
strong wind ?” Stenographer. 
“Tell and destruction are never full.” 
Service Department. 
“IIe disappointeth the devices of the crafty.” 
Claim Clerk. 
The instrument, although plainly in distress during 
some periods of the test, came through in working con- 
dition. 
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lJ] NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Some Items of Interest from the General Departments 


General Sales Department 
W. A. Wolff, Correspondent 


CALL AGAIN i GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY La epig Meher to 


Please, Messieurs les Redacteurs,* may we report that OO manaa 
Kaeh | O O SCHENECTADY, N, Y. 
we had a pleasant caller recently? Our friend the enemy, ee : 
Miss Tighe (E. M. T.), of Boston, strolled in to show us En Sehenortady, K. Y., Bov, 10th, i916, 
(though she didn’t put it that way) what Boston girls are es Fu Le Thowpeon, 
like. The hatchet was duly buried, and sweet peace now Mosters Elsstvis Bona, 
broods over New York and Boston. Bee Fork OF IE 
* French slang for editors. , 
Dear Sir;- 
COMMERCIAL CANDOR The incompleteness of on article, cuptioned 
Coming into the entrance lobby the other day, we no- “PELE Ae: DALDAN ROAD, DAAT ORL ROS Bey 0. 9 £ gonn Somes 
ticed one of our sweepers engaged in broom-sweeping the icsue, hee reeulted in eonatéeredle scetroversy and an erroneous 
strip of carpet leading to the elevators. Recalling recent Pe Oe PO eT ee ete eee ene 


advertisements on sanitary cleaning, we asked Pat, the Proar eto Devestngn}. AO IAMEN: 9090 10N: Sf So: O ae 


user: “Pat, don’t they use our vacuum cleaners here?” 
“Not a bit of it, sorr,” says Pat, “we only sell ’em.” 


in the stteohed out te Sherman, Will you kindly settle any 
Gcubtw that your reedere may have by republishing this set in the 
next iseve of your peper, end indicating by an arrow for which 


of the tro gentlemen shown in the picture the ertiole signed 


ADVERTISING THAT PAYS 

When you read a thrilling story in a modern magazine 

And you reach the point—“continued page four hundred 
and sixteen”— 

You will find the wily publisher has run the sought-for tale 

Right among the ads of all the things that people have for 
sale. 

But though publishers be wily, they have missed one little 
bet : 

If they want the advertisements read, a scheme that’s bet- 
ter yet 

Is, to run their verse or stories with a reference mark or 
two 

That will focus the attention—see how easy ’tis to do: 


"2d." wag intended, 


Signed, 
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Yop As she heard the curfew toll, 


AND TAKE A LOAD 


eir light will dart into the darkest corners OFF YOUR FEET 


For the iront of despondeney 


Had torn her wounded soul. 


Still she walked along the highway 
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MAKES IRONING AN INDOOR SPORT 


Though the goal was not in sight; 
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And she shivered$ in the gloaming, WARMING PAD 


In the failing,t falling light. 
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PARTMENT cue SS AWTHORNE 


Who's Who 
At Hawthorne 


Who keeps the G. M?s 
stock complete to ‘‘ship 
without delay” when some 
one wants to buy a fleet or 
half a bale of hay? Who 
calls the Output on the 
“foam” and says: ‘Dog, 
bite your skin! Just lost 
an order for an ohm—now 
rush that schedule in”? 
Who tells those G. M. pool 
phenoms whose turn it is 
to miss? (If that crowd 
aimed the German bombs 
the French would live in 
bliss.) Who’s such a shrimp 
most anyone could lick 
him in a scrap? (Don’t 
try it till your coffin’s 
done.) Right! Merrick— 
(short for “Cap”). 


How Do You Clean Your Ford Car? 


Tripe are certainly peculiar animals. Just stop and 
think—did you ever see one of them running around wild ? 
No. You only see them after they are butchered and ready 
for the market. There’s something mysterious there. But 
what’s more mysterious is why under the sun anyone 
wants to pay out good money for them dead or alive. They 
look like stewed wash-rags and taste like—Oh, of course, 
if you like ’em, that’s different. Anyway, it is looks that 
count in this story. 


AHOLD ON THERE; 
you DONY SHOOT 
AGAIN. GIVE SOME — 
Booy ELSE A TURN- 
THIS 15 Poot, you 
KNON-NOT SOLITAIRE., 


It seems that S. Bracken and several other men from 
the engineer of methods department recently made an in- 
spection trip to the stockyards, where they make the well- 
known and justly celebrated breeze. They also can tripe. 
Bracken watched the latter process for some time with un- 
disguised disapproval. Finally, he turned to his com- 
panion. “There’s efficiency for you!” he remarked dis- 
gustedly. “Some way to clean cans, that is—having a girl 
swab ’em out with those dirty rags!” 


“Be sure your sins will find you out,’ advises the 
proverb, but you can’t always. A person will slip up oc- 
casionally when trying to follow that “nobody home” plan. 
Sometimes your transgressions call unexpectedly and find 
you in, as was the case with J. D. Berman, department 
4120, recently. He tore the last sheet from his—rather 
from a writing pad, only to find this uncompromising 
statement confronting him on the pasteboard back: ‘This 
pad was stolen from R. D. Scott, department 4120.” 


Greater Love Than This Hath No Man 


We have heard of marrying by proxy. On a few rare 
and joyous occasions our old eyes have even been glad- 
dened by the sight of a lady whose husband we would have 
been pleased to serve in that capacity. But we have never 
yet seen the man for whom we would consent to act as 
proxy in his dealings with his doctor. Don’t put us down 
as crabbed and unaccommodating until you hear the sad, 
sad story of Fred Zirzow, who has charge of the Haw- 
thorne Club billiard tables. 

Fred had a friend in department 2326 named R. F. 
McIntyre. We say “had” because that is the past tense. 

Fred had a friend and a trusting disposition. The 
friend had a headache and a monumental nerve, a com- 
bination that led him to ask Fred to stop in at the hospital 
and get some aspirin tablets for him. 

“They won’t give them to you for somebody else,” he 
advised. “Tell ’em they’re for yourself—you’re sick— 
caught a cold.” 

That looked easy enough, and Fred tried it. However, 
the nurse to whom he told his story was apparently from 
Em Oh. While she didn’t question his story, she popped 
a thermometer into his mouth to make him prove it. 

Well, we must admit that thermometer was a good sport. 
It wasn’t the sort to throw a fellow down. “Yes,” the 
nurse admitted as she read the instrument, “you have a 
slight fever. Pl fix you up something. 4 

Whereupon she proceeded to mix him a big dose of that 
bitter stuff they give you over there. As they get it cheap 
by the barrel, a couple of pounds more or less are never 
missed ; so she gave Fred good measure. He wasn’t keen 
for it nohow, but since it was a choice between swallowing 
that or his words, he gulped down the medicine. 

And just for that, Fred says, to make matters worse, he 
was up all the following night with his new baby. 

But McIntyre hasn’t had a headache since—at least not 
one he has dared to tell Zirzow about. 


—Fred was up all night with the new baby 
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Always Room on Top 


Here is a man with a nice safety-first job—no danger 
of being hit by an automobile or having somebody drop 
something on him. He is repairing the black-wire depart- 
ment smoke-stock. The picture was taken from the roof 
of the six-story T. A. Building. 


A new student arrived last week. He met several of 
the boys who happened to be passing the educational de- 
partment. When noon came a couple of the fellows offered 
to take him to Chopard’s cafeteria and show him the sights. 


Along with the rest of the hungry ones he selected an 
aluminum tray and the other necessary implements and 
started down the “row.” 

After running the gamut of breads, soups, meats, vege- 
tables, and deserts, he reached the coffee urns and decided 
he needed a cup of strong “Mocha” to liven him up on his 
first day with the Western. 

The waitress placed on his tray a large heavy porcelain 
mug filled to the brim. 

“But where is the saucer?” he asked. 

“Oh, you don’t need that,” she answered. 
drink it out of your cup just as well.” 


“You can 
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HOW DOES THIS READ To You? 
— FOR SALE — FINES 3200" SPEEDSTER 


THIS ECONOMICAL, BEAUTIFUL LUAURICUS A 2 
AND POWERFUL SPEED DEMON AT A $ 
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NEWS VF. THE DEPARTMENT FROM NEW YORK “ND ARO THORNE 


New York 
K. Bungerz, Correspondent 
ENGINEERS’ MEETING 

The second meeting of the 
engineers was held Friday, 
November oth, just to prove 
that Hawthorne is more than 
a source of innumerable let- 
ters. O. C. Spurling, Assist- 
ant General Superintendent, 
in charge of service and main- 
tenance, came East to tell us 
about the plant. Ilis lecture 
dealt mainly with the features 
peculiar to his end of the 
work ; that is, the work which 
in New York falls to the fac- 
tory engineer. Mr. Spurling 
led his audience a merry 
chase all over the works—up 
towers, through pipes, tun- 
nels, coal bunkers and fur- 
naces, shot them out of the 
mouths of high-pressure fire 
nozzles, dropped them 
through deep wells into the bowels of the earth, regaled 
them on fifty thousand gallons of drinking water a day 
(must be hot free lunch they serve around the plant), and 
wound up with an athletic meet on the work field. We 
may not remember all the figures about horsepower, kilo- 
watts, pressures, and the like, but we do feel a lot more 
familiar with the place where they make Western Electric 
apparatus. 

After the lecture we tackled a meal served by Chef San- 
ford (let mein host Chopard look to his laurels), being en- 
tertained the while by sounds of sweet melody emanating 
from a double quartette. 


ENGINEERING TERM ILLUSTRATED 
‘CONTINUOUS TORQUE” 


November 19th saw a number of the engineers in the 
miscellaneous group of the physical laboratory indulging 
in a square meal at some one else’s expense. J. E. Ash 
got cold feet in the mustache-raising contest, and had to 
blow his brethren, whose nerve was greater than their 
vanity. 

Wonder if the doctor who operated on Hank Gullion’s 
nose cut out the latter’s propensity for writing eight-page 
letters? 


TO-DAY 
To-day is to-day, and to-day is yesterday’s to-morrow, 
and to-morrow’s yesterday is to-day, and to-morrow, to- 
morrow will be to-day, and yesterday to-day was to-mor- 
row, and yesterday was to-day, and to-day yesterday is 
yesterday, and we never catch up to to-morrow, and al- 
ways find yesterday passed. When we fall asleep to-day 


we wake up to-day, to find that the to-day we fell sled 
on is yesterday, and to-morrow is still coming to-morrow; 
so if you want to do anything you'd better do ìt to-day, 
for it’s the only day you’ll ever live on, as to-morrow never 
comes and if you don’t hurry and do it, to-day will be 


vesterday before you’ve done it. 


L. H. B. and G. W. H. 


Promises 


APOLOGIES TO “THERE'S NO ACCOUNTING FOR AC- 
COUNT,” PAGE 11, IN THE NOVEMBER “NEWS”] 


A Playlet in One Scene and One Act 


NoTE.—This playlet commends itself to small parties, in that it 
requires only one character, who need not necessarily be a super- 
intendent. 


[ WITH 


Scene: Office in Engineering Department. 

Engineer (seated at desk; grabs folder from “In” 
basket): Now let’s see what the schedule of unanswered 
technical correspondence brings in the way of promises 
from 2090, et al. (Runs over items.) Same old story— 
“Held up for development.” Must be doping out a new 
set of bearings for Willard’s lawn mower, or else they've 
got to invent a new color to distinguish the 53rd valve on 
the Tcakettlc. Why don’t they put a bearing at each end 
of Waddling Bill—the long way, of course, hitch on a 
tractor, and let it go at that. Well, maybe that’s what 
they have in mind, and are priming the Tcakcttle for first 
tractor. 

Here’s another one—‘Promised ten six.” It’s onlv ten 
thirty now, so we’ll imagine that they’ve mailed it. But 
this one that’s promised for eleven two makes about the 
fifth time they have extended that promise. Guess the 
man on that job must be thinking up funny things to get 
off when the Merry Mallet Men meet, or else he’s been 
commissioned to remedy a bug in the automatic gum 
chewer. Gosh, this is as good as a circus—“Samples being 
made up.” Must be going in for private theatricals. 
Know lots of girls who would be proud if they could take 
that long to make up and get away with it. Well—if 
here isn't our old friend—“‘Awaiting supplier.” They 
must have a man regularly assigned to the railroad sta- 
tion, Judging by all the waiting they do. 

(Face lights up.) Zowie!—here’s an item jumped from 
the miscellaneous take-as-long-as-you-like-to-answer class 
to the three days’ group! That means that the next jump 
is off the list. Three of my items did that this week. 
Guess we'll have to get out‘a general police alarm for them. 

Phone rings.) —Do I want a box of relays? Oh, this 
is the Receiving Department! You say the shipping ticket 
refers to one of my letters? Let’s see. Yes, they were 
promised for day before yesterday. That settles it—they 
can’t be mine. (Hangs up.) 

(Takes up ‘phone again.)—302, please. 

Hello—Pureell? Say, get Rossi to sing “Oh Promise 
Me” at the next meeting, will you? 

All right. Good-bye. 
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NIMROD VINDICATED 


The thirteenth floor laboratory looked good to Mr. 
Woodpecker, or, more particularly, the skylight appealed 
to him, so he decided to settle there. The sight of wild 
game aroused the hunting instinets of J. W. Harris and 
he decided that that bird had to be bagged. Armed with 
a stepladder and a pineh of NaCl, he started the chase. 
“Mr. Woodpeeker was finally cornered and brought to 
earth, assisting in his own undoing by taking a firm grip 
with his bill on one of J. Ws fingers. After a thorough 
investigation by all hands, the bird was liberated and 
shooed off to Jersey. 


Now, all you scoffers who have circulated mean stories, 
now will you believe that that bull-moose and that land- 
locked salinon were really caught by the man whose office 
they adorn? 


—_—_—— naaa 


From the dealers in black art on the thirteenth floor 
comes this query: If the cork popped out of an over- 
heated wash bottle, would vou call the accompanying 
noise a laboratory report ? 

Yeu might.—Ep. 


— —__ ~~ 


Some people can’t do their fighting at home. Recently 
a gang boss in the house wiring department was calling 
down a wire man for leaving a lot of bolts and nuts lying 
around on his bench. Replied the wire man: “Well. 
there's one nut around here that isn’t lying on my bench.” 


WC S 
Pomp 


The Tale of a Fifty-cent Lock and a 
Jitney Chain 


Dixon's Dilemma, or, 


THE MOTHER OF INVENTION 


In these days of automatic valets and steam clothes 
pressers, it is refreshing to see something original. Jack 
O’Neill, pride of the chemical laboratory, has discovered 
a new electrical iron which bids fair to rival the Amer- 
ican Beauty. It is a common, everyday, laboratory hot 
plate, but it works fine on a pair of trousers. Ask Jack. 


A man may be a first-class physicist and yet go wrong 
on his metallurgy. Physical Laboratory report No. 13699 
on lamp caps, states that “brass dises were punched from 
various metals.” 


Hawthorne 


SPECIAL DEVELOPMENT SECTION PHYSICAL LABORATORY 
ALUMNI MEET ENGINEERS AT PLAY GROUND BALL 


The “Old Boys” of the Hawthorne Engineering Depart- 
ment were feeling their oats recently, and felt them to 
the extent of issuing a challenge to the Engineering team 
of the Interdepartment Play Ground Ball League. The 
Engineers are “going good” this year and are right up 
with the leaders of the league. By the use of a little pub- 
heity a crowd of about 200 was out at noon on October 
20th to cheer on the efforts of the old-timers, men who ten 
years ago were the life of Hawthorne’s Engineering De- 
partment teams. 


The features of the game were “Al” Pruessman’s master- 
ful pitching, Lucke’s clever work at 2nd and John Kri- 
vanek’s brilliant catches of some of the long drives. Rabb’s 
catching was also above par. For the “Engineers” Bagg’s 
work in the box was of its usual high grade, and he had 
the old fellows trying to see the ball as it passed. Al- 
though some of the “Old Boys” carry considerable weight, 
yet they were all there with the speed stuff, and showed 


lots of pep. Of passing interest is perhaps the fact that 


the old-timers were licked 9 to 3. The 3 on their end of 
the seore made them feel good enough, however, to con- 
sider challenging for another game. 


+ 
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William Penn, Esquire, Washes His Clothes 
at Home, Electrically 


HE Do-It-Eleetrically doctrine has struck Philadel- 
T pria and as a result during the month of September 

110 housewives elected to have their washing done 
the electrical way, using Western Electric washing ma- 
chines. These machines were placed in 110 Philadelphia 
homes as a result of a thorough sales and advertising cam- 
paign carried on during the month of September and 
covering the entire Philadelphia territory. 

The campaign was conducted by the Philadelphia Elec- 
trie Company with the co-operation of this Company, 
nothing being omitted to make it a success. The driving 
wedge of the campaign was an easy payment plan by 
which the machines could be purchased, and whìch con- 
sisted of an initial payment of ten dollars and the bal- 
ance in monthly payments of five dollars each; these were 
added to the monthly eleetrie bills. This wedge was 
driven home by special folders enclosed in all light bills, 
by special one-, two- and three-column newspaper ads., 
car cards used in all Philadelphia cars, window displays, 
and 30,000 special mailing cards. All advertising matter 
was printed from plates supplied by the Western Elec- 
trie Company who also suggested copy and furnished 
window display material, ete. The results obtained in 
proportion to the amount expended for advertising were 
highly satisfactory to the Philadelphia Electric Company 
who are planning a similar campaign for the Spring. 
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Paris 


The accompanying is a portrait of Lieutenant Trives, 
formerly of the Paris house, of whose exploits at the front 
the News has already made mention. 

Lieutenant Trives was first wounded in the fighting 
around Ypres, and still carries an ugly scar on his head 
and a piece of shrapnel in his lung. Soon after his return 
to the front he was injured by a clod of earth which was 
thrown up by an exploding shell, and at the same time 
lost the first joint of his left thumb. 

As soon as he was allowed to return to the front he went 
into the thick of the fight again, and in the offensive 
around Loos his captain was killed; Trives then took com- 
mand of the battery. He received a piece of shell just 
below one eye, but removed this himself, and continued at 
his post until four hours later, when another piece of shell 
crushed one of the bones in his leg. He is once more in 
the hospital, and is as eager as ever to return to his bat- 
tery. By the time this note reaches the News it is prob- 
able that he will have been made captain. We, of the 
Paris house, are very proud of his record. 

Another former Paris employee, René Chevalier, has 
been awarded the Military Medal for bravery. The official 
award reads: “Very courageous. Wounded in the left 
thigh on January 2, 1915, by a shrapnel bullet; has had 
to have the limb amputated.” 

Other former employees who have recently been men- 
tioned in the Orders of the Day are the following: 

ORDER OF THE REGIMENT 


Marius Maurel. 
Corporal Rouckens: 
“Very gallant conduct under violent fire.” 
Lieutenant Veau de Lanouvelle. 
Jules Bonneville. 
“—In a critical moment improvised a barricade to stop the 


enemy, and succeeded in restoring order among his fellows.”— 
June 10th. 

“In the fight of June 16th, distinguished himself by his 
ardor and by his activity in the organization of a first line 
trench. Badly wounded.”—June 18th. 


London 
H. Barnett, Correspondent 
LONDON LETTER FOR OCTOBER 


We had a visit from H. Byron, late of the shop stores 
department, and now of the London Scottish. He looks 
very fit. The open-air life seems to agree with all our 
chaps. We had a letter from Jim Elsey, who, along with 
Archie Bremner, is still “somewhere in England” ; they 
are hoping to go to the Balkans shortly. 

The Athletic Club is just existing, and we are doing 
all we can to keep its head above water. In this connec- 
tion a social, dance, and whist drive was held in the factory 
mess room on October 29th. 

The Zeps still pay us a friendly call now and again. 
They make life full of surprises, which is what makes hfe 
worth living. We have the unique experience, not en- 
joyed the other side of the Atlantic, of not knowing 
whether we shall wake up in the morning and find our- 
selves dead or alive. 


Tokyo 


Hawthorne had better look to her athletic laurels! The 
accompanying photograph-shows the members of the Nip- 
pon Electrice Tennis Club. The club has a court on the 
Company’s grounds in Tokyo, near the sixth factory build- 
ing. The players use soft rubber balls, but otherwise the 
game is similar to ordinary lawn tennis as played in Amer- 
ica and England. 

The names of the members are as follows, reading from 
left to right: Standing, Messrs. Yoshimura, Keino, Ko- 


bayashi, Nihei, Nose, Takanami, Shimazawa, Noguchi and 
Suzuki, 


Takahashi. Sitting, Messrs. Saito, Tamai, Ki- 


guchi Hart, Kameyama, Ota, Ishii and Hirai. 
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General 


On Novemter 19th Tatsujiro Takahashi, Director of Public 
Works Department, Formosan Government, and T. Matsumoto, Sec- 
retary and Councilor of Formosan Government, visited the New 
York offices, and, after a trip through the laboratory and display 
rooms, spoke over the San Francisco telephone circuit, H. Yama- 
waki, the Chief Commissioner of the Japanese Government at the 
Toria Pacific Exposition, being at the San Francisco end of the 

e. 


W. H. Meese, who has teen on special work at Hawthorne for the 
two months, returned to Lcndcn on the St. Louis, sailing from 
New York November 13th. 


J. G. Hackley, of the automatic engineering department in Lon- 
don, arrived in New York October 26th. He will spend a few weeks 
at Hawthorne and New York before returning to London. 


S. M. Spiller, who has been for the past feven months in this 
country, after spending three years for the Company in China, has 
been appointed Far Eastern Manager, to succeed F. B. Gleason, 
with headquarters at Tokyo. Mr. Spiller sailed on November 20th 
from San Francisco for Japan. 


W. E. Mougey, who has been attached to the engineering depart- 
ment at London for the past three years, arrived at New York on 
November 1lth. Mr. Mougey has teen transferred to this country 
permanently. 


C. D. Hart, in charge of cable press work in the Nippon Electric 
Company’s factory at Tokyo for the past two and a half years, has 
returned to America, and arrived at Hawthorne the latter part of 
Novemter. 


K. Kurabayashi, of the Nippon Electric Company, Tokyo, ar- 
rived at San Francisco early in Novemter and will spend several 
months studying stores methods in America. 


Educational Department Notes 


A. C. McLean, Correspondent . 


During the past few weeks the students heard several 
lectuies. J. Harper spoke on “Drafting Methods,” R. C. 
Dood on “The Installation Department,” F. W. Willard 
on “The Manufacture of Lead-Covered Cable,” J. H. Hell- 
weg on “The General Merchandise Department,” J. B. 
Lyons on “Piece Work Systems,” A. E. Reinke on “The 
Telephone in Europe,” H. C. Quigley on “Inspection Prob- 
lems,” E. D. Hall on “Factors in Getting Switchboard 
Orders,” Professor Alford, of Purdue University, on “Are 
There Laws Governing Success?” and C. L. Rice on “The 
Production Department.” 


The following students have left after a short course at 
Hawtkorne: P. S. Chu, a graduate of Nanyang Univer- 
sity, Shanghai, China, and also of Union University, re- 
turned home to China. A. M. Cardoso and S. M. Liberalli 
have returned to their homes in Brazil. A. R. Knipp, an 
instructor in Canton Christian College, left to take a sim- 
ilar course with the General Electric Company before re- 
turning to his work in China.. 


Speaking of baseball, somebody had to be last. The 
students’ team, however, showed the right spirit and stuck. 


Anyone wishing accurate information concerning the 
distance between the Educational Department and any 
other point at Hawthorne can obtain it by writing to 


— 


An Interesting Exhibit of Western Electric | 


Products 
T the Kokomo Industrial Exposition, held in Ko- 


komo, Ind., last September, the exhibit booth of the 
Carter Electric Shop, shown in the aecompanying 


illustration, was a good example of what can be done with 
a comparatively inexpensive exhibit. C. R. Gilbert, of the 
Carter Shop, writes that the Western Electric lines shown 
included washing machines, vacuum cleaners, telephone 
urms, farm lighting plants, battery lanterns, Chau-phones, 


electric irons, toasters, Inter-phones, and the No. 6 Junior 
range. The toy range, as usual, attracted a great deal of 


attention from the visitors. 


ey, eS 
= 


“Prof.” Hopf, who has recently equipped himself with the 
latest model pedometer. 


F. W. Isles (Stevens) and C. S. Powell (Case) have 
been assigned to permanent positions with the Company, 
the former going to the New York development engineer- 
ing department and the latter to the Omaha sales force. 


Two very enjoyable social gatherings have been given 
by the students and former students this fall. The first 
was a dinner and “get-together” at the Company res- 
taurant. The second was a trip to the Palace Music Hall, 
followed by an after-theatre supper at the Boston Oyster 
House. Both entertainments “met spec.” in every par- 
ticular. 


Among the recent visitors to the Educational Depart- 
ment have been R. A. Ferguson, manager of the Bermuda 
Telephone Company, who came to start his son in a special 
course in the shops; Professor Ford and thirty electrical 
engineering students from the University of Iowa; Pro- 
fessors Ludy, Dickerson, Harding, Achatz and Ewing, 
with 105 engineering students from Purdue University ; 
Professor Miller and 17 electrical engineering students 
from the University of Wisconsin; and H. T. Kohlhaas, 
who has charge of the students while they are in the lab- 
oratories at New York. Mr. Kohlhaas spent about two 
weeks acquainting himself with the work of the educa- 
tional department. 
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seemed to hate hard work worse than anything 

in the world. He used to spend his spare time 
in thinking up ways to get his work done quicker, with 
the result that he was often left with nothing to do. 
At last his boss got tired of trying to invent jobs to 
keep him busy, and’ made him a clerk. 


As a clerk, he seemed worse than ever. He would 
sit up nights studying routines and figuring out short 
cuts, and finally got his job running so smoothly that 
he could sit back and watch it run itself. So his ex- 
ecutives decided to cure him of his idle ways by mak- 
ing him a department head. 


But somehow their plan had no effect. He reorgan- 
ized his department in such a way that everybody else 
did the work, and there didn’t seem to be much left 
for him to do. Sometimes he would leave early, or 
come in late; and the department ran just as well 
without him. 

He’s a general manager now, and apparently has 
nothing to do but sit at an empty desk and sign a few 
letters. The officials have given up trying to find 
enough work to keep him at that desk all day long. 
Tt can’t be done. 

Ever hear the term “Executive Ability”? 


That’s it. 


@ 
A: 
Oe upon a time there was an office boy who 


America by a London employee who is at the 
front: 

“I have been out fighting in the Dardanelles since 
the beginning—or rather the middle—of May, and 
was sent back to Egypt on June 29th with a bayonet 
wound in the leg. No complications ensued, and I’m 
now on my way to Gallipoli, once more to do my bit.” 


Somehow, in that matter-of-fact statement, in 
which a man already wounded talks of going back to 
“do his bit” once more, one finds a cue to what is 
perhaps the only good in this most cruel and sense- 
less of all wars. The Great War has taught us that 
heroism is a commoner attribute than we thought. 
To-day millions of men are facing death calmly, in 
a conflict where the traditional excitement of pitched 
battle has largely given place to the nerve-racking 
inaction of the trenches. We have been given a re- 
newed faith in humanity’s willingness to die for a 
cause. As Irvin Cobb wrote from the trenches of 


Ha are two sentences from a letter written to 


Belgium, “There are no cowards in Europe.” 


houses received a letter from one of his stenog- 

raphers, who was on her vacation. It was a 
mighty interesting letter, and the News is glad to 
print it: 

.“Dear Mr. X.: 

“I received my salary check this morning, 
and I wish to thank you for the increase. I 
hope I shall be able to express more fully my 
appreciation by my interest and work in the 
future. It 1s certainly gratifving to feel that 
one’s efforts are appreciated. 

“I got a long list of names as prospects for 
isolated plants when I was over on the Eastern 
Shore over the Fourth, and will send them to 
Mr. G. as soon as he returns. I got one gentle- 
man interested enough to ask for price and 
booklet, which I will mail from this office. This 
is the most prosperous and up-to-date farming 
country in the state, and I believe if we could 
get one or two plants installed we could make 
rapid headway. Now is the time to push this 
proposition, as the potato season is over and 
the farmer is beginning to think how he can 
spend his money. 


I AST year the manager of one of our Southern 


“Very sincerely, 
“M. E. J 


A pretty good letter from a girl on her vacation, 
don’t vou think? The people who write letters hke 
that seldom hold one job very long, because they keep 
getting better ones. They’re the people who are 
called “lucky.” 


” 


Occupational Diseases 


O. 6—MENTAL ASTIGMATISM. “Seeing things 
crooked.” Straighten out your theories; you are wast- 
ing time trying to bend your facts. 
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Employees’ Pension, Benefit, 


More New Pensioners 


ACH month finds additional names added to the 
Company’s pension roll. The most recent employees 
to be retired are S. E. Fritz, Victor F. Swangren, 

and C. W. Fritsche, of the manufacturing department, 
Hawthorne, and G. R. Moore, of the Chicago house. 

Mr. Fritz entered the employ of the Western Electric 
Company in April, 1892, in the shipping department at 
Clinton Street, reporting to J. C. MeDonnell, who then 
had charge of that department. In 1906 he was trans- 
ferred to the watch service department. He worked con- 
tinuously in this department at Clinton Street and Haw- 
thorne until August 26, 1914, when he was compelled to 
retire on account of illness. Mr. Fritz received sickness 
disability benefits for one year, and beginning September 
1, 1915, was placed on the disability pension roll. 

Mr. Swangren, of the lead press department, was 
granted a pension effective November 1, 19'5. He was 
born in Sweden, May 22, 1853, and came to America in 
1880, entering the employ of the John Robertson Machine 
Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y. In 1890 he was sent by that 
company to Chicago to install the first hydraulic lead 
press used by the Western Electric Company in the manu- 
facture of lead-ecovered cable. After the completion of 
this job, in January, 1891, he cast his lot with the Western 
Electric Company and in one capacity or another, has been 
employed by the Company ever since. At the time of his 
retirement he was assistant foreman of the lead press de- 
partment. 

Mr. Fritsche, whose pension also became effective No- 
vember 1, 1915, entered the employ of the Western Elec- 
trie Company February 3, 1887, as an armature winder at 
Clinton Street. He filled various positions in the Chicago 
organization and on May 29, 1905, was transferred to the 
transmission department, Hawthorne, where he worked 
until the time of his retirement. 

Mr. Moore has been connected with the clerical depart- 
ments at Chicago and Hawthorne since 1895. Most of his 


Ç 


and Insurance Fund Notes 


V. F. Swangren 


S. E. Fritz 


work has been on shop costs and expenses. At the time 
of his retirement he was head of the stores stationery di- 
vision. 

Lawrence Leahy Retires 

Lawrence Leahy, after twenty-six years of continuous 
service, was retired on a pension effective October 1, 1915. 
“Larry,” as he was better known to his fellow employees, 
was born in County Limerick, Ireland, on January 11, 
1860. After coming to this country, it was not long be- 
fore he found employment with the Company through 
the introduction of Alderman Powers. 

His first work was “lagging” cable reels, that is, nail- 
ing on the outside strips. He then progressed with the 
operation of pulling in cable, an ancient operation which 
was described in a recent issue of the News. Larry was 
one of the first men selected to operate a lead press when 
they were installed, about the time of the Chicago World’s 
Fair, and he continued at that work steadily until his 
failing health compelled him to retire. 


Frank Tosto, of department 408, New York Shop, has 
been granted a disability pension, to take effect Oct. 1st. 


-~ 
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Been to Market? 


O doubt vou've noticed in our fall advertising that 
N mention has been made of a “Going to Market” 
card game. Did you get yours? If you haven't, 

vou don’t know what you’re missing. It’s the most en- 
tertaining, most exciting card game around these parts 
since that famous old game of Pit. It’s something like 
Pit and is played like Authors but is twice as much fun 
It's like this: There are thirteen sets of four 
Three ean play, but the more the merrier. 


as either. 
cards each. 
Well, you deal the eards and then vou trv to fill in each 
set and—but we're not going to tell you anymore about 
it. They’re on sale at the Hawthorne Club and can be 
procured from the manager of any distributing house. 
Get in line. They're ten cents a copy. Get several decks, 
and give ‘em to your friends. 
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A. Dale L. M. Wheeler 
The Champion Doubles Tennis Team 
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<a . 5 
C. M. Smith R. D. Williams 
Runners-up in the Final Doubles Tennis Match 


Hawthorne Athletics 
By E. A. Hemmer 


Inter-Department Baseball 


HEN anyone speaks of inter-department baseball 

W it immediately suggests rain and puddles of 

water. The thought remains because we quit 

when the moist ball could not be shaken from the pitcher’s 

repertory. A few of the wise ones suggested playing win- 

ter ball because our summer would then be about due. 
Alas, how often we disregard the words of the wise! 


After the uniforms had been carefully laundered and 
put away in moth balls and mitts and bats had been ten- 
derly tucked in old barrels, and we had sighed a final sigh 
for the dear old game, we began to sit up and take notice 
of some of the other sports. Then somebody mentioned 
the Chicago Association of Amateur Baseball Leagues and 
wondered if any team was entered. 


In about two shakes of the famous lamb’s tail the old 
suits were aired, a team organized and we were scheduled 
to play the Sefton Manufacturing Company at our home 
grounds on October 2d. Talk about bottled pep! Our 
boys played the Sefton bunch off their feet and established 
a record in baseball history. The score was 12 to 0 in our 
favor, and the big zero applied to the hit column also, 
although we worked out three pitchers in order to let each 
one get some of the kinks out of his arm. 


After this performance, the following week became aw- 
fully long before Saturday, October 9th, when we were 
scheduled to play Chicago Telephone Company’s best. The 
weather was a little chilly, but the Telephone fellows 
didn’t notice it. Our boys kept them very warm in each 
inning of the pastime, chasing hot ones right off the bats. 
We won this game by the close margin of nine runs. The 
score was 12 to 3. 

On October 16th we played the final game of the series 
for the amateur championship of Chicago. The Anderson 
Lind Company were our fortunate opponents, fortunate 
only because they had the honor to be defeated by a “real 
classy” team. Emmet Ormsby, who was largely re- 
sponsible for the shortage of runs made by our previous 
opponents, pitched one of the best games of his life when 
he defeated the final contenders for the highest honors in 
Chicago baseball. In front of several thousand fans and 
with “Old Sol” breaking through the clouds in a final 
blaze of glory, “Red” struck out the last pinch hitter, leav- 


ing the Anderson Lind Company defeated by the score of 
6 to 2. 

On November 10th the Chicago Association presented 
our team with three silver loving cups as trophies of 
victory. 

Our players were: E. Ormsby, pitcher; J. Reed, 
catcher; J. Shugrue, catcher; J. Rayspis, pitcher; G. 
Nelson, pitcher; W. Shastey, first base; H. Thompson, 
second base; R. Hauser, shortstop; E. Schutte, third base ; 
J. Layden center field; G. Daes, left field; W. McCann, 
right: field; H. Wynne, utility; F. Grabow, utility; D. 
O’Donnell, manager; D. Layman, scorer; E. Lofstrom, 
committeeman. 

Playground Baseball 

The champion of the Hawthorne Playground League 
was captured by the Central Works Plant team, just as 
predicted by the prophets. For a time it appeared that a 
three-cornered tie would be inevitable. However the de- 
cisive defeat administered to the Switchboard team by 
the new champions on October 28th and 29th settled the 
race without further argument. 


CENTRAL WORKS PLANT DEPARTMENT TEAM, WIN. 
NERS OF THE 1915 PLAYGROUND BALL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
Top Row (left to right)—Pesch, rf.; Jahnke, rs.; Shanley, p.; 
Ormsby, 1b.; Rehor, c.; Tyle, lf.; Pampel, cf. Bottom Row— 
Whitehead, 3b.; Tukey, 2b.; Naprstek, mgr.; Ward, ls.; Masacek, ef. 
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A review of the schedule shows that the best team won. 
With 11 victories and 1 defeat it would be difficult by any 
stretch of imagination to say that luck played any ma- 
terial part. The opinion of followers of this game is that 
“Butch” Naprstek’s warriors are as fast and hard hitting 
a bunch as any that have ever performed in the league. 
This is no reflection on the Engineering team of former 
years, but the winners this year did not have a weak spot. 

In the individual work of the victors the pitching of 
Tom Shanley stands out prominently. It is extremely 
doubtful if the Central Works Plant aggregation could 
have won without him. Not only is Shanley a brilliant 
pitcher but he is also a dangerous man with the stick. It 
was his home run with the bases loaded that broke the 
heart of the Switchboard men in their game. ‘Big Six” 
Rehor deserves a world of praise for his masterful cateh- 
ing. His work of handling Shanley’s pitching was about 
the best we have seen. The battery work of this pair was 
a treat to watch. “Red” Ormsby’s batting. was a feature 
nat to be overlooked. This youngster easily earned the 
title of demon slugger, for in 10 games in which he par- 
ticipated he banged out no less than seven home runs. 
“Gavvy Cravath” has nothing on “Red.” Of the others, 
Tuhey, Whitehead, Jahnke and Ward are all old-time 
players, and no comment is necessary except to say that 
they played their usual brilliant game. ‘Kewpie” Napr- 
stek’s management of the team must not be overlooked. 
It was his “lots of pep” that kept the team continually on 
the jump. 

Too much credit cannot be bestowed on the committee 
supervising this branch of the sport for the manner in 
which the league was handled. 

It has been said that “nobody loves an umpire.” Never- 
theless, it is the voluntary work of these men that makes 
the league possible. ° 

FINAL STANDING OF TEAMS 
WESTERN ELECTRIC PLAYGROUND BALL LEAGUE 
SEASON 1915 


Team. Won. Lost. P.C. 
Central Works & Plant............. 10 1 .909 
General Merchandise .............. 8 2 .800* 
Technical & Clerical............... 8 3 127 
Switchboard Department .......... 8 3 127 
Engineers .......000 ccc cece e neces T 3 .700* 
Department 2346 ................. 6 5 .545 
Punch Press Department........... 4 6 .400* 
Jobbing Department .............. 4 7 327 
C. R. & TSO PSs one oss 5h iseoes-ias 4 T .327 
Department 2360 ................. 3 T .300* 
Department 2372 vsccoceieeee Xin st 2 9 .182 
Educational Department ........... 0 ll .000 


*One game unfinished, not ine!uded. 


Bowling Challenge To New York 

In line with the recent long distance bowling match be- 
tween the Chicago Telephone Company and the New York 
Telephone Company it has been suggested that such a 
match might be feasible between the New York office and 
Hawthorne, and we take this opportunity of ehallenging 
them for money, marbles or chalk. We realize that Jimmy 
Smith, the expert, claims New York as his home and that 
463 West Street may ring him in on their team. Never- 
theless our hat’s in the ring, so come along, New York, and 
let us hear from you. 


F. J. Kelly, Winner 
of the Sidley Cup 
for the Third Suc- 
cessive Time, and 
Golf Champion of 


Hawthorne 


Golf 


The annual tournament for the championship of Haw- 
thorne and the Sidley cup was played in September. F. J. 
Kelly won the cup for the third time, defeating H. L. 
Ward in the finals by 4 up and 2 to play. The results of 
the various matches were as follows: 


T. M. Erickson ) A. J. Sommer 

A. J. Sommer 4 up 3 Both dis- 

E. H. Sommer } R. L. Combs qualified 

R. L. Combs 2 up 1 

H. Rautenbusch } R. D. Jessup Ward 

R. D. Jessup By default | Ward 

H. L. Ward H. L. Ward 6 up 5 

P. Herrick 5 up 4 Kelly 
J. V. Brown J. V. Brown 4 up 2 
C. M. Dolan 3 up 2 Brown 

J. B. Sanders (A. Dale 4 up 2 

A. Dale up Kelly 

F. J. Kelly F. J. Kelly 1 up 

W. Kuhnle i 5 up 4 Kelly 

J. C. Hanley R. P. Ashb’h 3 up 2 

R. P. Ashbaugh § 5 up 4 J 


A fa!l handicap tournament was also played. As shown by the 
following outline, F. A. Mueller won the first sixteen and F. M. 
Craft won the second sixteen: 


First Sizteen. 


A. Dale 16 A. D. } 
L. M. Wheeler 22 5 up A. Dale 
R. P. Ashbaugh 20 R. P. A. 3 up 
T. M. Erickson 24 5 up 4 A. Dale 
T. J. Adamson 24 G. L. H 4 up 2 
G. L. Henry 30 4up3 |G. L. Henry 
D. T. Schoenf’ld 26 D.T.S by default 
P. H. Herrick 25 2 up 1 F.A. M 
R. Isaksen 27 I.I. ] 10 up 8 
I. Isaksen 27 5up3 |R. W.K. 
G. C. Blum 24 R.W. K 2 up 1 
R. W. Kuhnle 25 10up8 F. A. M 
F. A. Mueller 20 F. A.M 3 up 1 
J. B. Sanders 18 8up6 (|F. A. M. 
J. Taylor 27 J.T. 3 up 1 
A. L. Nilles 26 4up3 J 
Second Sixteen. 
W. F. Hosford 16 W. F. H 
R. K. Bigalow 26 6up4 |W. F. H. 
C. T. Smelzer 26 E. E.D 1 up 
E. E. Dorris 24 7 up 6 F. M. C. 
R. E. Royer 24 S. H. B 6 up 5 
S. H. Baldwin 24 4up2 [F. M.C. 
F. M. Craft 24 F.M.C 4 up 3 
Bye — F. M. C. 
A. I. Adams 26 A. H. A. | 5up4 
C. M. Smith 36 3up2 |R. L.C. 
R. L. Combs 24 R.L.C. by default 
Bye — J. T. G. 
J. T. Grosvenor?2 J. T. G. l up 19 
I. W. MeDowell26 3up2 |J. T.G holes 
L. Brown 14 L. B. 
T.L. Williamson3? 3 up 2 
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Bowling 

Bowling is holding the limelight in athletic activities. 
The interest at Hawthorne has grown to such proportions 
that we will have to increase the size of our league to 12 
clubs next year. The “fish” leagues are rivaling the big 
leagues in interest. No doubt the managers of the inter- 
department leagues will have the scouts out picking up the 
star material developed. The engineers show the most in- 
terest and have organized a 16 club league. 

The most notable features of the last few weeks were the 
speeding up of the league and the corresponding new 
records. The Machine Department rolled the first game 
over 1,000, scoring 1,022 pins. Individual averages im- 
proved until now there are 11 bowlers averaging over 180. 
Al. Pruessman made the most marked advance, coming 
up from 21st place to 7th place in the list. The league 
averages fifteen 200 games every bowling night. 


STRIKES AND SPARES 


Along the line of health, did you ever see any more healthy- 
looking athletes than bowlers? A skinny man doutles his weight 
in a season. Looks as if Pruessman, Merz, and others must take 
part in the exercise all year. 

Leather-Lung Adamson’s team has an advantage over others, as 
“Bill” can make the pins tremble when he howls. You may have 
noticed that he saves this feature until his own team bowls. 

Theilen had a bowling ball and auto stolen the other night, but 
of course, sports that come to the alleys in motor cars don’t mind 
little things like that. Besides he was out too late, anyway. If 
he doesn’t find the ball, we hope he gets the car back, to partially 
make up for his loss. Some ball! 

Pruessman has a new remedy for increasing his average. He 
took a couple of shots at it the other night and the consequences 
were a new record for the league. He bowled 221, 243, and 225— 
an average of 229 2-3. Loosen up, Al, and give the rest of your 
team some. 

Teichtler as a coach in bowling is like Hurry-Up Yost in foot- 
ball. He has been christened “Get-the-Pins Teichtler.” 

Fliger, of the Technical Team, had a match game with Alex Dun- 
bar, the star professional of New York, and rolled 596 against 
Dunbar’s 515. 


Tennis 

The 1915 season of tennis is closed. The final match in 
the championship doubles was played October 23d, be- 
tween the L. M. Wheeler-A. Dale and C. M. Smith-R. 
D. Williams teams. The match was a hard-fought one, 
resulting in a victory for the Wheeler-Dale combination. 
The score was 7-5, 2-6, 6-4, 6-2. Both teams showed ex- 
cellent form and many brilliant rallies marked the match 
as one of the best ever plaved on the Hawthorne courts. 
The winners showed to best advantage when they were 
behind, with their backs to the wall, so to speak, as they 
‘seemed to steady down at the critical periods. This is 
the second time this pair have won the championship, as 
they were also the victors last year. 

The Western Electric team won second place in the 
Commercial Tennis League and are the recipients of a 
large loving cup as a token of their success. They are to 
be congratulated and we, “the other players,” wish to 
assure the team that we appreciate their efforts in putting 
us “on the map.” 


As I Was Saying 


Good morning! Have you talked to Paris by wireless this 


morning? 


Let’s call ’em up and challenge ’em to a game of ball. But who 


in Sam Hill can talk French? 


Applications in the hot stove league are coming fast. Games (?) 
are being played daily on the 2nd floor of the Restaurant Building 
between 12 and 1. Latest recruits in the league are Fred Holds- 


worth, Harry Magers, and A. J. Babcock. Now watch the base- 
hits. 


Common conversation of two checker fiends: 

“Hello, Bill” 

“Hello, Cyrus!” 

“Beat you a game.” 

“You couldn’t beat an egg.” 

Silence; more silence and finally this, with much fervor: 
had your luck I’d quit my job.” Exit. 


“Tf I 


Among the pests we know is the bloke who stands on the side 
lines at a playground game, and yells “rotten” at the umpire just 
to advertise himself. 


The elation of the Central Works Plant Playground team was so 
great at being champions that they allowed Hennessey’s Invincible 
Back Lot Rangers to lick them 5 to 2 next day. 


The Engineers are going to have their drum repaired and their 
trombonist improved by next season, when they hope to beat and 
hlow their way to the championship of the playground ball league. 


Hurrah for the Rod and Gun Club! With the gunners to fight for 
us and the rodmen to fish for us, what do we care for Mexico? 


How Old Is Archie? 


Archie McDonald, the well-known playground expert from De- 
partment 2325, tells a good one on himself. Archie 1s very fond of 
the water—for washing purpores—and never fails to take a plunge 
at one of the tanks whenever opportunity presents itself. 

Recently he was pastiming at his favorite sport and after leaving 
the tank had progressed to that point of his toilet where he was 
ready to tie his hand-painted cravat. Archie looked about him for 
a mirror, but found that a young dandy was engineering an opera- 
tion of what is popularly known as combing the hair. Ordinarily 
a mirror is absolutely essential to adjust one’s tie, but Archie is 
no ordinary person, so he proceeded to perform the feat without one. 
He had about finished the task when the fashion- plate who was 
usurping the mirror spied him and the conversation went something 
like this: 

Young Man: Oh! did you want to ure this mirror to tie your tie? 

Archie (growling): I did want to, yes. 

Y. M.: Go ahead, don’t let me stop you. 

Archie (walking away): Never mind now. I don’t absolutely 
need a mirror to adjust my tie, young man. I can do it without one. 

Y. M. (voice from the distance): Well, Doc Yak, maybe when I 
yet to be as old as you are I’ll be able to do that, too. 

Zing! This way out. Moral: Never brag of your aceomp!ish- 
ments to a stranger. 


Telephoning a Window Demonstration 


——_ 
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A window demonstration equipment recently designed by the 
Company allows the demonstrator to talk directly to his street 
audience 
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Dancing Class, Hawthorne Evening Classes 


Sewing Class, Hawthorne Evening Classes 


The Hawthorne Club Evening Classes 


By E. C. Higgins, Chairman Hawthorne Club Educational Committee 


HE Hawthorne Club evening classes are no longer an 
experiment, but have come to be one of the several 
successful projects carried on by the Club. These 

classes are for men and women Club members, who want 
to increase their store of knowledge and so become more 
capable individuals, both to themselves and to their em- 
ployers. : 
This is the third year of the work, and during the first 
term, which began October 4th and ends December 24th, 
there were 660 individuals (488 men and 172 women) en- 
rolled. Nearly 20 per cent. of those enrolled are taking 


two courses so that we have a total enrollment of 750, re- 


quiring the organization of 31 classes. These classes are 
taught by Club members, who are picked because of their 
individual qualifications to teach the subjects selected. 
They are paid for this service. The courses taught and 
the number of individuals enrolled in each are as follows: 


I.—Electricity and Magnetism................... 90 
II.—Telephone Practice ............... 002 cece 64 
III.—Practical Mathematics .................... 144 
IV.—Manufacturing Principles ................. 74 
V.—Mechanical Drawing .................00008- 102 
VI—English . di.2c0 Senigostasactets ceawesdsues 104 
VII.—Mechanical Principles .................... 19 
VET Py pewriting sc se ncetides veo se ikisinin 61 
TX.—Sewing ...............05. re eee re ee 92 


These courses are divided into grades, some courses hav- 
ing three grades, so that pupils may begin in very ele- 
mentary work if necessary. 

The money for operating the evening classes comes from 
three sources: The individual enrolled is charged a smal} 
tuition fee; the Club sets aside a certain amount, and the 
Company contributes largely. 

The tuition fee is very small when it is remembered that 
no text books are required. Instead we furnish prepared 


lesson sheets, free of any extra expense to the pupils en- 
rolled. 


The pupils enrolled in these classes come from all de- 
partments of the plant at Hawthorne and have different 


degrees of education. This shows how generally the em- 
ployees appreciate the advantages of gaining a broader 
education, acquiring studious habits, and thereby shorten- 
ing the gap between themselves and promotion. 


The next term begins January 10, 1916, when new 
classes will be started in all grades of all courses where 
there are a sufficient number to make a class. We fully 
expect that those at present enrolled will re-enroll for next 
term’s work and that, because of the fact that the classes 
have been so successful, there will be a considerable in- 
crease over: the present enrollment. 


Opportunity will be given to all employees at Haw- 
thorne to enroll in these classes between January Ist and 
January 10th. 


In addition to the regular classes outlined above we 
have two classes in dancing, with 50 couples in each class. 
The accompanying photograph will show the popularity 
of these classes, which are taught by experts from outside 
the Company. The dancing classes are organized for a 
ten weeks’ term. New classes will probably be started at 
the completion of the present term. 


Both the regular evening classes and the dancing classes 
are conducted by the Club’s educational committee, whose 
members gladly furnish information regarding either. 


i 


Western Electric Company, Limited, of China 


N December 8th offices under the above name will 
O be opened at Shanghai, China, so that in future 

we will be represented directly rather than through 
commission agents, as has been the case for the past seven 
years. F. F. Fairman, who is the Western Electric Com- 
pany engineer with our present China agents, will be 
manager of this new office. 

The great size of the country, its enormous population, 
and the desire of the Chinese Government and people to 
progress and proceed along Western lines, give hope not 
only of a large business, but also of the great possibilities 
of service to a country which the United States has always 
been so closely allied with and bound to by many ties of 
friendship. All success to the new office. 
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THE DANCING FLOOR AT THE HAWTHORNE CLUB HALLOWE'EN PARTY 


Activities of the Hawthorne Club 


(With Thanks to F. P. Dunne for the Use of Mr. Dooley) 


6607 F yez ar-re afraid uv witches, Hinnessy, a Haw- 
thorne Cloob Hollowane par-rty ain't no place fer 
yez, a-tall, a-tall. Oi attinded wan racintly an’ 

divvul a gir-rul did Oi say thot wuzn’t wan. Whoy, Hin- 

nessy, the pur-rty darlints aven bewitched me. Auld as 

Oi am, Oi found mesilf wishin’ anny wan av thim wud 

take a notion to stale me away on her brumstick—er is ut 

vaccume cl’aners they do be usin’ nowadays? 

“Annyways, there they wuz, Hinnessy, hoonderds av 
im, all drissed oop in dainty bunnits ’approprit to the 
ocea-asion’, as me frind Prisident Dietz wud say, him bein’ 
a perfisser an’ talkin’ thot way nachurly. Hoonderds, did 
Oi say? Yis, thousands. An’ thousand av b’ys, too. Av 
the thray thousand wan hoonderd an’ eighty-thray mim- 
bers balongin’ to the Cloob on October twinty-nointh, four 
thousand an’ noine wuz prisent at the par-rty by actool 
count. 

“But howld on, there. Par-rt av thot four thousand 
wuz guists. They do be tellin’ me thot a coople av the 
mimbers stayed away an’ is laid oop in the horspital now, 
poor divvuls. Aitch av ’im bruk a lig troyin’ to kick his- 
silf. 

“There wuz no kick comin’ from the rist av thot crowd, 
though, Oi want fer to till yez. Niver in me loife hov Qi 
sane p’aple inj’y theirsilves more, not aven excloodin’ a 
boonch av the b’ys at a head-breakin’ bee back in auld 


Oirland. Oi niver befur intoirely raylized whot an afflic- 
tion me iner’asin’ belt loine is ontil Oi sane thot gay crowd 
dancin’ oop there. 

“But, though Oi hove lost me dancin’ figger,, Hinnessy, 
me inlarged girth wuzn't altogither a drawback, fer it in- 
abled me to do full joostice to the doughnuts an’ cider an’ 
apples. Looky it wuz thot the supply wuz onlimited er 
nuthin’ wud ’av been lift fer the rist afther Oi got through, 
fer things sure tasted foine, they did thot. | 


“An’ Oi had me foorechun towld be a ra-ale gypsy. 
Thray av ’im wuz kept busy all avenin’ an’ thin some av 
the crowd had to go home widout foindin’ out what fate’s 
got oop its slave fer thim. An’ the dicorators made the 
soothsayers ornamintal as well as useful. Their gypsy 
tints wid the little camp foires befront av ’im sure luked 
moighty pur-rty. An’ the rist av the place wuz all dic- 
orated aqually tasty wid corn stalks an’ poonkins an’ yella 
an’ black tissue-pa-aper. But yez mustn’t ask me to rapate 
whot the quane told me fer a moonth er it wun’t coome 
thrue. So be aisy ontil thin an’ Qi’ll give yez a roide in 
it the first day the shiffoneer brings it around. 

“In the manetoime, j’ine me in takin’ our hats off to the 
intertainment committee thot managed the doin’s. Com- 
mittees always wur-ruk hard—thot’s wan av the gra-ate 
plisures av bein’ an ix-mimber av wan—but they don’t 
always git sich foine raysoolts as this wan did. 
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ROT oe Oe any 


“A Citizenry Trained and Accustomed to Arms.” 


The Opening Concert On October 4th 

«Jist to show thot they wuzn’t toired out none, the com- 
mittee came back wid a concert Novimber the fourth, an’ 
a dance aftherward frum noin-thurty to a-livven. The 
Benson vocal quartitte an’ the Wistern’s own orchistry 
wuz the performers. Oi thought it wuz simply gra-ate. 
Av coorse Oi ain’t considered no authority, but Oi talked 
wid a lot av p’aple there thot is, an’ iv’ry wan av thim 
agrayed wid me intoirely. So Oll be afther sitting oop 
as a critic pur-rty soon mesilf. 

“They ar-re plannin’ to give wan av these concerts iv’ry 
month, an’ annywan thot has to miss wan av thim sure 
has me sympathy. 


Mr. Swope’s Talk 


“Gerard Swope, vice-prisident an’ gineral sales man- 
ager av the Coop’ny, came out to Hawthorne on November 
a-livventh an’ guv a talk on ‘The Organization an’ Func- 
tion av the Sales Departmint.? Mr. Swope is a moighty 
aisy man to listen to. He not only knows all about the 
sales organization hissilf but he knows how to till it to 
somebuddy ilse in a clear an’ inthrustin’ way. Those av 
us thot thought sellin’ mint jist sittin’ back in an’ office 
an’ askin’, ‘How minny shall Oi wrap oop fer yez? came 
away wid an’ intoirely diff’runt notion av the wor-ruk an’ 
the anormous number av important details the sales or- 
ganization has to look out fer. 

“The iddycational committee is arrangin’ fer a series av 
these talks be Coompany officials an’ Oi can’t see how anny- 
one thot’s got the smallest particle av ambition—er curi- 
osity, fer thot matter—kin fail to wileome sich chances to 
learn how a big coomp’ny loike the Wistern is run. 


On the Rod and Gun Club Grounds, November 6th, 1915 


The Rod and Gun Club 

“Here’s a bit av good news fer yez, Hinnessy: Yez don’t 
nade to be the laste bit afraid whin the Chinks sind over 
an ar-rmy to clane us opp fer gittin’ our laundry too 
dir-rthy. We’ll be riddy fer thim. The b’ys av the Cloob 
has shtar-rted a rod an’ goon siction, an’ lv’ry spare min- 
nut they git they spind down at the place they’ve fitted 
oop south av the Wor-ruks, blazin’ away at clay pigeons. 
Oi troyed it mesilf, Hinnessy, an’ got a perfict scoore. 
Twinty-five pigeons was sint oop. Oi shot wan cattridge 
at aitch wan an’ soocceeded in gittin’ iv’ry last pigeon back 
widout a mark on it. Still, lots av the b’ys is good now 
an’ Oi’m improvin’, so nobuddy kin say no more thot Uncle 
Sam ain’t prepared for immergencies. 

“Its a gra-ate spoort, man, an’ we're all inj’yin’ av it 
ixcipt thim two poor chaps Oi told yez av, what is loyin’ 
in the horspital wid their hoind ligs bruk jist because they 
missed thot Hollowane par-rty.” 

“Hoind ligs bruk?” asked Mr. Hennessy. “Sure, how 
manny ligs do they have? Do yez take thim fer horses ?”’ 

“No, Hinnessy,” answered Mr. Dooley. “Not horses 
nicessarily. There do be ither similar animals wid four 


ligs.” 
— E 


Changes In Organization 
C. H. Minor has been appointed Acting Manager at 
Chicago. 
I. E. Stiles, of the Chicago Credit Department, has been 
appointed Credit Manager at Omaha, to succeed E. L. 
Myers, resigned. 


On the Firing Line, First Contest of the Rod and Gun Club, November 6th 


SCORE AT FIRST CONTEST OF THE ROD AND GUN CLUB, NOVEMBER 6TH 


T. A. Shops 
Steiniger Miller Wahl McBride 
Birds Shot at— 25 25 25 25 
Hits— 21 18 14 14 


Totals—T. A. Shops Team, 67 hits out of 100 shots. 


Plant Department 


Barnes McPowell Walker Walker 
25 25 25 25 
19 15 13 10 


Plant Department Team, 57 hits out of 100 shots. 


JUMP 


From Basement to 


Control Your Household 
through 


Western Electric 


—will do the work 
—are easy to install 
—are distinctive in appearance 


Write or consult our nearest house 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


New York Atlanta Pittsburgh Chicago Kansas City Denver San F rancasco 
Bufalo Richmond Cleveland Milwaukee St. Lows Salt Lake City Oakland 
Newark Savannah Ci ang ecco real nem Los Angeles 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detrost, Paul Minneapol homa City Seattle 
Boston EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED Portland) 


Second Prize Advertisement, News Inter-phone Advertising Contest. By E. W. Shepard, Cleveland. 


Cut This Out Bedroom to Kitchen House to Garage 


and 
Pin Ít 
To the Wall 


Keep count of the number of messages you would send over a 


Western Electric 


inter-phone 
You will be amazed at the WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Chacage Kansas Cay 


number of trips that can be DER 
saved by this wonderful little Buffalo 

step saver. AE ee 
Write to us—Departm’t 16FT EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


for further details Member Society for Electrical Development—"Do It Electrically” 


Second Prize Advertisement, News Inter-phone Advertising Contest. By A. E. Lundell, Dept. 690, N. Y. 
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VOLUME IV, No. 11 


Electrical Prosperity Week and the Western Electric 
Company’s Part in It 


ATURDAY night, December 4, 
1915, marked the close of an 
eventful week in the history of 

the electrical industry of the United 
States—Electrical Prosperity Week, 
celebrated by the combined electrical 
interests of the country. Months had 
been spent in preparing for the event; 
but it will be years before its results 
are fully measured. 

Electrical Prosperity Week owed 
its existence to the Society for Elec- 
trical Development. This organiza- 
tion, composed of the leading elec- 
trical manufacturers, jobbers, and 
central stations and contractors, has 
for its object the furtherance of the 
electrical industry, both by helping 
the members of the industry to work 
together, and through the education 
of the general public to a more exten- 
sive knowledge 
and use of elec- 
trical products. 
The celebration 
of Electrical 
Prosperity Week 
was planned by 
the Society to be 
an important fea- 
ture of this 
campaign of edu- 
cation, and, fur- 
thermore, to serve 
as a convincing 
demonstration to 
the electrical 
trade of the value 
of co-operation. 

That these 
plans were real- 
ized, that the cele- 
bration was a 
success, is by 
now self-evident. 
Probably the 


Western Electric Float Is Here Shown. 


chief element that contributed to its 
success was the fact that a definite 
week had been designated for ob- 
servance simultaneously throughout 
the country. The value of a campaign 
of this sort is largely dependent on its 
cumulative effect; and that, in turn 
depends on the amount of territory it 
covers. A local celebration is a fine 
thing for one’s local pride. But to 
know that the local celebration is also 
a part of a celebration that is nation- 
wide increases its effect many times. 
A man in Boston, say, who noticed 
Electrical Prosperity Week window 
displays on November 29th, soon 
learned that similar displays were be- 
ing shown that very day in San Fran- 
eisco. If that man’s respect for the 
significance of the event didn’t im- 
mediately rise, he wasn’t human! The 


The Feature of the Week at Richmond Was a Night Pardde with Fifty Floats. 
Two Little Girls and an Old Negro “Mammy” 


Sat Around the Table During the Parade 


importance of the electrical industry 
began to attain larger proportions in 
his eyes, and he began to think of the 
value to himself and the country of 
electricity and things electrical as 
perhaps he had not thought before. 
Fortune, too, helped the cause of 
Electrical Prosperity Week. The fact. 
that industry in general is beginning 
to find itself, that business is daily 
growing better and bigger, made the 
linking of “prosperity” with “electri- 
cal” an omen of happy significance. 
But it was not altogether. luck. 
Last spring, when the Society an- 
nounced the forthcoming celebration, 
the outlook could hardly have seemed 
worse. The war was beginning to 
have its effect upon American busi- 
ness. Orders for manufactured prod- 
ucts beginning to drop off, factories 
- were curtailing 
their output, and 
stores were re- 
ducing their 
stocks. To talk 
about celebrating 
a “prosperity” 
week of any kind, 
even in the fu- 
ture, seemed to a 
good many peo- 
ple like whistling 
in the dark to 
keep up one’s 
courage. But the 
directors of the 
Society for Elec- 
trical Develop- 
ment were not 
whistling in the 
dark; nor were 
they trusting to 
luck. They had 
foresight enough 
to see that exist- 


The 
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ing conditions were only temporary. 
They believed that business conditions 
were going to improve, and they were 
willing to stake a good deal on that 
belief. So that when indifference to 
Electrical Prosperity Week com- 
menced slowly to grow into interest ; 
when interest became enthusiasm ; 
and when the Week at last became a 
nation-wide celebration of a prosper- 
ity that had arrived, it was not so 
much a sign of their good fortune as 
a vindication of their sense and good 
judgment. 

The week was observed in various 
ways: through window displays— 
thousands of them—through special 
sales of electrical apparatus, by 
means of street parades and special As Exhibit at the Syracuse Exposition 
illuminations, and through electrical 


The Company’s Part 


In the planning of Electrical Pros- 
perity Week as well, as in its actual 
observance, the Western Electric 
Company played an important part. 
The Company has been active in the 
work of the Society from the start, 
Gerard Swope, our Vice-President 
and General Sales Manager, being a 
member of its board of directors and 
of the Electrical Prosperity Week ex- 
ecutive committee. P. L. Thomson, 
Advertising Manager, was a member 
of the advisory committee on public- 
ity. For the purpose of more effec- 
tively conducting the local campaigns, 
the country was divided into districts, 
having their headquarters in the prin- 
cipal cities. In every city where the 
Company maintains a distributing 
house, one of our distributing house 


Junior Range Window Display of the Boston Edison Company, Electrical Prosperity Week 


shows held in the larger towns and 
cities. The last-named were especially 
important. Those of us who live in 
cities, where an annual electrical show 
is taken as a matter of course, find it 
hard to realize how comparatively 
rare these shows are. Dozens of the 
electrical shows held during the week 
were the first of their kind ever seen 
in their respective localities. As large 
a city as Milwaukee, for example, held 
its first electrical show during the 
week of November 29th; and there, as 
in most of the other similar towns and 
cities, a second one is already being 
planned for next year. 

Most of the leading trade journals 
signalized the occasion by issuing 
special Electrical Prosperity Week 
editions, as did The Scientific Amer- 
scan and Colliers Weekly in the pop- 
ular magazine field. Western Electric Exhibit, Atlanta Electrical Show 
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of the electrical shows held in their 
respective territories, and furnished 
hundreds of Western Electric window 
displays to the Company’s agents 
throughout the country. One house 
alone sent out 140 of these window 
poriro displays which had been requested by 
EEE H | dealers. 
; The houses also furnished electro- 
types for newspaper advertisements 
-and ran advertisements of their own 
in their local newspapers. 

Of the electrical devices on exhibi- 
tion during the Week, the Western 
Electric Junior range was undoubted- 
ly the biggest “hit” of all. The suc- 
cess of this new toy for girls was as- 
tonishing. The Western Electric 
exhibits at most of the electrical shows 
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Western Electric Hughes Ranges and Junior Ranges in the Exhibit of the Cincinnati 


Public Schools | made a feature of it, and in most 
r executives was a member, and in sev- -n Pager Wogrern Electric ~ 
+ eral cases, chairman, of the local cam- i : - 10 te PRADU' 
ae paign committee. ; | 
i Throughout the summer and early l TTT oag ; 
af fall our salesmen were hard at work , = n (a Ea 


Ue in their territories, enlisting the co- 
$ operation of dealers, contractors, and 
central stations, organizing local cele- 
brations, distributing circulars and Í TE ; 
folders, and arranging for window =a TRIANGLE 
ee displays. In addition, the Company’s Ld 7. * i 
= advertising in the popular magazines 
o for November carried notices ealling 
p attention to the approaching celebra- 
tion of Electrical Prosperity Week. 
It may safely be said that much of the 
success of the week was due to the 
efforts of the Western Electric organ- 
ization. 
| Our distributing houses were very 
« active in their participation during REPESIN 
the week. They had exhibits at most The Little Cooks of the Western Electric Exhibit at the Denver Electrical Show 
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cases had little girls acting as demon- 
strators, who mixed and baked minia- 
ture pies and cakes, toasted marsh- 
mallows, and made tea and coffee on 
the small stoves. The dealers’ and 
agents’ window displays also were 
usually built around the Junior 
range. Newspapers all over the coun- 
try made special mention of these 
Junior range exhibits, the following 
extracts from the Indianapolis Star 
and Cincinnati Times-Star being typ- 
ical of articles of this kind: 


When the visitor to the show fought his 
way through the crowd surrounding a table 
in the Western Electric Company’s booth he 
saw that the attraction was Miss Thelma 
Horrall, 12 years old; Miss Elizabeth San- 
born, 11, and Miss Harriet Kyler, 9 years 
old. The three little girls, in the daintiest 
The Western Electric Booth at the Seattle Electric Show white aprons and caps, were demonstrating 
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Our Exhibit at the Indianapolis Show 


the toy electrical ranges. Miss Horrall was chief cook and made pies three 
inches in diameter and cookies the size of a dime. Innumerable requests have 
come from children asking that they be allowed to demonstrate these most 
fascinating toy stoves.—Indianapolis Star. 


The most striking toy display on the floor is that of the Western Electric 
Company. Here are shown in operation a number of toy kitchen ranges, with . 
_ toy skillets, sauce-pans, and tea kettles. Miss Adelaide Ramsey, aged 7, and 

Miss Natalie Bryson, aged 6, preside over the kitchen of five little stoves, and 
bake and cook thereon to the great delight of visiting little girls and big 
girls, too. After the meal (which usually consists of toasted marshmallows) 
has been tenderly lifted from the oven, it is served on the table, daintily sep- 
arated, and passed among the audience. Tea and coffee are also made and 
served by the diminutive housekeepers.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


Many of the houses and a number of our agents conducted 
“Junior Range” contests, in which Junior ranges were offered as 
prizes for the best letters and essays by school girls on electrical 
subjects. Here is one of the prize-winning letters, written by a 
little girl in Joplin, Mo., upon “What I Would Do With a Junior 
Range If I Had One”: 


un VW.sisvs9 


1105 Bryan Ave., Dee. 1, 1915. 
The Empire District Electric Company. 
Dear friend’s—: 


I am going to tell you just what I am going to do with the range if I win 
one. The very first thing I will do will be to clap my hands for joy. Then 
I am going to start teasing my daddy till he has our house wired for electricity 
and I know if I write the best letter and win a range he will any way I wont 
let him have any peace till he does. Then I am going to learn how to cook 
Mother said she would teach me. First I am going to learn how to make bis- 
cuits and cakes, and how to bake pies, and how to cook all kinds of vegetable’s, 
and meats. Then after I am able to cook a real dinner all by my self, I am 
going to invite all the poor little boy’s and girls who wont have lot’s of good 
thing’s to eat on Christmas and who won't get nice present’s because Mother 
says the best way to celebrate is to do something nice for some one else. Then 
I am going to have my Father make me a little table just large enough for 
about six guests, for I think that will be all I can cook for at first. My dinner 
will consist of three courses, the first will be soup, cooked in little kettle that 
comes with the range, the second course will be vegetable’s such as potatoes, 
peas, tomatoes, and corn. Then I think I will have boiled chicken with dump- 
ling’s and cranberry sauce. Then my desert will be plumb pudding with sauce. 
Then after the dinner is over I am going to show my guests all about my 
range and tell them just how I earned it. Then we will have a jolly good 
time playing games cracking nuts and eating candy until time for them to go 
home, and then I will wash my dishes and clean up my little range. Hoping 
that I will be one of the winners I remain yours truly, 


LILLIAN GOVE. 


Left and Right: Parts of a Moving Picture Film Showing Little Gi i 
Real Food on Western Electric Junior Ranges at the Indianapolis r ehari 
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At one of our exhibits a moving pic- 
ture company “filmed” the young 
demonstrators at work, the films be- 
ing later shown at moving picture 
theatres as an educational feature. 

The full story of Electrical Pros- 
perity Week will probably never be 
written. The field is too vast a one to 
be covered completely. When one 
considers the fact that scores of elec- 
trical shows were held during the 
Week, to say nothing of the hundreds 
of window displays and special ex- 
hibits, the impossibility of describing 
the event in any detail is at once ap- 
parent. All that one can hope to do 
is to give the readers of the News, 
through this necessarily brief sum- 
mary, a general impression of what 
has been termed “the greatest trade 
stimulus the electrical industry has 
ever known.” 


Electrical Prosperity Week Show Window of the Utah Power & Light Co., One of Salt 
Lake’s Agents, Featuring the Western Electric Junior Range 


Best Star Orders of Interest, November 15th 
to December 11th 


First Group 
NEW YORK 
IGHTEEN thousand three hundred No. 608 head 


lamps (auto) and 9,150 No. 611 tail lamps. 
J. C. Maxon. 


Second Group 
DALLAS 


One No. 1 central battery central office equipment, 
equipped for 2,000 lines, 400 No. 1333 and 300 No. 6032 
telephones, and miscellaneous material. 

H. L. Harper. 


Third Group 
PITTSBURGH 


Ten carloads of galvanized conduit. 
E. S. Stickle. 


Results of New Customers and New Business Contest 
for October and Ten Months of 1915 


SALESMAN SECURING THE LARGEST NUMBER OF NEW CUS- 
TOMERS DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 


A. P. Daniels, Boston. 


SALESMEN SECURING THE LARGEST NUMBER OF POINTS FOR 
SALES TO NEW CUSTOMERS FOR PERIOD ENDING 
OCTOBER 31ST 


C. L. Goldin, Chicago, 648. 
C. L. Bess, St. Louis, 358. 
J. E. Taylor, Kansas City, 357. 


New Detroit Headquarters for the Company 


HE Company has changed its Detroit headquarters 
from 263 Franklin Street to Kirby and Dequindre 
Streets, from which address all activities in De- 

troit’s territory will be carried on. The change has been 
occasioned by a consistently healthy business growth, 
which reached proportions that made the Franklin Street 
location inadequate. 
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New Western Electric Warehouse, Detroit, Mich. 


The new building, which is two stories high, with a 
frontage of 150 feet and a depth of 130 feet, adjoins the 
Grand Trunk Railway in the section that forms part of 
the inner belt railway of Detroit. The total floor space is 
50,000 square feet, and the yard, with an area of 54,000 
square feet, is large enough to accommodate stocks of cross 
arms, clay conduit, and poles. 
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Fig. 1—Latest Improved Single Phase Alternating Current Milk Magnet. Fig. 2—Cream Corder 


Building Better Butter 
Hawthorne Develops Remarkable Dairy Machinery: Electro-Magnetic Milker, Cream 


Corder, Separator, and Power Churn Explained to the Public for the First Time 
By Batts N. Belfry, Head Efficiency Engineer 


Oh cow of Erin, gentle cow, regarding the Hawthorne method of scientific butter- 
Would some folks talked no more than thou. making. 
You chew the cud and hold your peace; Butter is a yellowish substance used in greasing bread 
They chew the rag, nor hold nor cease, and increasing the cost of living. It is made from mik, 
Till, if politeness would allow, a white fluid, formerly obtained from cows by the mean 
I could remark, as I do now, trick of pinching them until they let go of it. Fortunately, 
Oh, cow! however, this cruel method is rapidly becoming obsolete. 
E hope none of our readers of other nationalities as the hand-picked product cannot compare either in 
will feel slighted because the poet chose to cele- quantity or in quality with the fluid obtained when our 


brate the Irish 
kine in the beautiful 
and soul-stirring stanza 
with which we have 
opened this article. He 
has assured us that his 
choice of a subject was 
entirely fortuitous. The 
Oh Cow of Erin just 
happened to occur to 
him; otherwise he 
would as soon have 
immortalized the d 
cows of France, or, for 
that matter, even the 
van horses of Holland. 
Our neutrality being 
thus satisfactorily estab- 
lished perhaps you will 
kindly consent to with- 
draw your submarines 
and allow us to land this 
cargo of denatured facts 


Fig. 3—The Marvelous New Cream Separator 


latest improved single- 
phase alternating CUr- 
rent milk magnet 3 
used. (Adv.) 

The basis of this won- 
derful appliance is 4 
heretofore undreamedof 
combination of recon- 
dite physical and pS- 
chical and psychological 
principles. That sounds 
exceedingly complex,yet 
actually the apparatus 
is about the simplest 
thing to be found out- 
side a feeble-minded 1- 
stitution. It consists of 
an electro-magnet, a tm 
pail of any suitable ma- 
terial, a phonograph and 
last but not loosed, one 
cow tethered in the field 
of the magnet (Fig. 1). 
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Now please do not jump to the conclusion that the mag- 
net draws the milk from the cow direct. Such an idea 
is highly unscientific. Magnets only exert an appreciable 
attraction on iron or steel, and we wouldn’t for the world 
impose on your credulity by varying in the slightest 
degree from scientifically established facts. The action of 
the magnetic milker is as follows: 

The 60-cycle current in the magnet windings sets up an 
alternating magnetic field in the vicinity of the appliance. 
As you doubtless recall with horror, the unsuspecting 
cow is standing in this very field. Now it is well known 
to us highbrows that when a magnetic field alternates 
through a mass of conducting material, such as milk, eddy 
currents are set up in the material. You need not take 
our word for this; the action of the apparatus proves it. 
For just at this interesting juncture the phonograph is 
started, reproducing perfectly the sound of a dinner bell. 
and a woman’s voice calling: ‘“Ed-dee! Ed-dee!” The re- 
sult is startling to the average person, although it is only 
what would be expected by anyone possessing an expert 
knowledge of physics, psychology and applied bunkology. 
It is this: Each greedy eddy current in the milk mistakes 
the call for a summons to dinner and rushes in the direc- 
tion of the sound, falling into the pail placed beneath to 
catch them. So great is their haste that the total milking 
operation takes only fifty-six and eight-tenths seconds. 

But astounding as the milk magnet is, it is only one of 
a series of remarkable machines employed in the butter- 
making process. In the old-fashioned method of milk 
handling much was lost by spillage. At the outset our 
engineers recognized that such waste must be eliminated 
and bent their energies to that end, finally evolving the 
marvelous mechanism shown in Fig. 2, which is known 
as a contra-centrifugal cream corder. It consists of a 
glass receptacle mounted on a rotating device, so that it 
can be revolved at a high rate of speed. When milk is 
placed in such a machine, as you know, the heavier 
particles are thrown to the outside by centrifugal force, 
leaving the cream in the center. That is the principle of 
the ordinary cream separator, a popular but very in- 
efficient machine, since the centrifugal force only works 
on its way out from the center. As our engineers were 
quick to perceive, the efficiency would be doubled if some 
means could be devised to make it work its way back to 
the center again. 

Since no known physical principle will accomplish this 
desirable result, our inventors were again forced to ask 
aid of the Cology twins, Si and Bunk, who had done such 
excellent work on the magnetic milker. These two helpers 
at once suggested the addition of a pretty girl to the 
outfit, and the problem was solved. 

This is what happens: When the turbulent centrifugal 
force has butted his bull-headed way to the outer contain- 
ing walls of the glass vessel he suddenly perceives the 
young lady operator, who, although he does not suspect it, 
has been keeping a sharp lookout for his appearance. She 
smiles at him winningly and naturally his head is turned. 
Well, that ’s the answer. His head is turned. Do you fail 
to grasp the tremendous significance of that apparently 
trivial fact? Why, as soon as his head is turned he is 
facing toward the center, isn’t he? There you have it. 
Before he can check his momentum he is rushing back 
again over the path by which he came. 

This reversal of centrifugal force causes the center of 


Fig. 4—Three-Ton Squirrel-Driven Churn 


the revolving milk to rise in a peak instead of being de- 
pressed, as ordinarily occurs. As the cream thus rises, 
the skim milk on the outside is wrapped tightly around it 
by the whirling of the apparatus. If now the peak is 
pulled up and fastened to a spool the whole contents of 
the corder can be wound up and transported anywhere 
with no danger of spilling. 

The next step is separating. This is done as shown in 
Fig. 3. The cord of cream passes .between two circular 
saws, which cut through the containing sheath of skim 
milk. This sheath is rolled into coils, as shown, and sold 
to manufacturers of bluing, while the cream is collected 
upon another reel (not shown) and taken to the churns. 
As an interesting illustration of how we utilize our by- 
products, please note the cats feeding on the milk dust 
from the saws. These animals when fattened are sold to 
some of the downtown hotels, where they appear upon the 
menu as hasenpfeffer. 

But all this time, of course, the cream is what we have 
been laying—or lying—for. Having got that past the 
censor we haven’t much farther to go. The churning is 
done in the monster 3-ton churns shown in Fig. 4. A 
squirrel drive is used in these machines to give the butter 
a rich nutty flavor, such as we have tried to reproduce in 
this article. An evidence of how exacting have become 
the demands of a persnickity public is furnished by the 
fact that we have been compelled to discharge our original 
force of gray squirrels and hire the red species exclusively. 
The reason was this: A certain number of hairs from the 
rapidly moving animals are bound to find their way into 
the butter and unless they match it in color so nearly as to 
be practically invisible some of our over-particular cus- 
tomers are sure to object. 
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Another early source of trouble was that dogs from the 
sausage foundry used to stray in and kill the squirrels. 
This we effectively remedied, however, by securing the 
watch-dog cat, shown in the photograph in the very act 
of repelling one of these unwelcome intruders. 

After churning, the last step preparatory to wrapping 
is the squaring operation. As the butter comes from the 
eylinder of the churn it, of course, has a round cross- 


T 
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section and will not fit into the regular packing boxes. 
Before cutting it into pound and half-pound sizes it is 
therefore squared by the usual process of turning it up 
in a squaring lathe. 

It is then cut and packed in cartons for sale. You can 
secure it on the market everywhere. Look for our trade- 
marked label, “Cup Grease +—4ds.” 

Fig. 1). 


Germany In War Time 


An Interview With Mr. Preussmann, of the Berlin House 


F the many friends from abroad who have visited 
the Company in America this year, none has been 
more welcome than Otto Preussmann, assistant 

manager of our allied house in Berlin. Mr. Preussmann, 
who is a brother of A. H. Preussmann, the C., R. & I. 
shops’ star bowler, has been with the Berlin house for 
more than five years, the balance of his seventeen years 
with the Company having been spent at Chicago and 
Hawthorne. 


Ill health was the immediate cause of Mr. Preussmann’s 
visit to the United States, a visit that began last Spring 
and ended in the Fall. On the day he was inter- 
viewed for the News, just prior to his departure for 
Berlin, he seemed to be entirely recovered and ready to 
get back into harness. 


“War experiences?” said Mr. Preussmann. “I’m 
afraid there isn’t much that I could tell that would make 
very exciting reading in the News. We don’t see much 
more of actual warfare, over there, than you do in New 
York or Chicago. Berlin looks very much the same as 
it always did. You see about the same number of people 
in the streets, and about the same kind of people. There 
are not quite so many young men, perhaps, but the dif- 
ference is scarcely noticeable. One sees a good many 
soldiers around the city, of course, but then soldiers have 
always been a common sight in Berlin. There are a few 
wounded soldiers about, but not many. Only those 
slightly injured or already convalescent are sent to the 
city. Most of them remain near the front. 


“The theatres and shops are all open and running 
about as usual. All restaurants and cafés must close at 
one A. M., but otherwise things are about the same. Food 
is plentiful, and prices are not high, in view of conditions. 
White bread is more or less of a luxury, however, as the 
government has taken over all supplies of white flour. 
The so-called Kriegsbrodt, or ‘war-bread’ that you hear 
about is made largely of potato flour. It tastes very 
much like ordinary rye bread. 


“When the war first broke out, and all during the great 
German ‘drive’ of August, 1914, the crowds were enor- 
mous. The people were wild with excitement, naturally, 
and everybody was in the street waiting for the latest 
news. That abnormal excitement didn’t last long, though. 
The crowds soon diminished as the progress of the war 
grew less eventful. War news is given out every day by 


Otto Preussmenn 


the government. About three o’clock in the afternoon 
the bulletins are posted in all the post offices, and the 
afternoon newspapers come out about an hour later.” 


Mr. Preussmann’s trip over was comparatively un- 
eventful, he said. “The railroad service in Germany is 
almost normal by this time. I made the trip from Berlin 
to Rotterdam in about 13 hours. During the entire trip 
there was not a sign of warfare to be seen from the train 
—not even soldiers. Except for the fact that an infantry 
officer went through my baggage at the frontier, it would 
have been hard to believe that there was a war going on. 
From Rotterdam I took a steamer for New York. We 
took a special pilot aboard just outside the English Chan- 
nel. The mouth of the channel is strewn with mines, and 
unless a boat were piloted by someone who knows the 
zigzag lane that is left free for steamers, it would be 
blown up before it had gone a mile. The pilot left us 
just off Dover, and we made the rest of the trip without 
incident. The entire journey, from Berlin to New York, 
took just twelve days.” 
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Philadelphia 


L. R. Browne, Correspondent 
BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW 


D’je ever sit yourself down in desperation, tangle the 
fingers of your right hand in your raven locks; resolve to 
turn out something brilliant and witty for the next issue 
of the NEws or die in the attempt; to mull over every pos- 
sible event for the last four or five weeks, for the purpose 
of gleaning some one thought that you could bury in words 
that might possibly pass the keen eye of the editorial 
censor? D’je ever do that? 

Then, after you have wasted about an hour and a half 
of the Company’s time in fruitless endeavor, you stick a 
pad of paper under one arm, sharpen your pencil, and 
start out to interview the various heads of departments, 
hoping that they may spill an intelligent remark that you 
could use. You might know, did you stop to think that 
any hope in that direction is bound to prove futile? We 
have tried it times without number, and, aside from an 
occasional Bright Suggestion that Peter Coalheaver from 
up Nanticoke way was in the office on Friday, or a certain 
calling to mind that one of our customers told a salesman 
of a neighbor, whose brother had noticed one of our ads 
in the Farm Journal, and wanted to know if we would 
trade him a washing machine for two barrels of potatoes 
—or some such other truck on which the editor always 
puts the “kibosh,’’* there is apparently no sense, nor any- 
thing worth writing about, to be found in the whole broad 
domain of our organization. This, after all the waste of 
mental effort, shoe leather and conversation.. 

When the first of the next month comes along ninety- 
seven cerebral vacuums call around at your desk and want 
to know why the house wasn’t given a larger space in that 
month’s issue of the News. 

The correspondent’s lot is like the policeman’s—not a 
happy one, and if anybody wants the job, we’ll trade it to 
him for a F t or almost any other useless thing he 
might have lying around. 

We will admit that last month our showing was pretty 
poor. However, we opened the News with a high hope 
that some of the happy thoughts of the past, which have 
been turned into the inexorable mill of the Editorial Staff, 
might possibly have seeped through by this time, and 
would put in an appearance. Vain hope! We couldn’t 
find anvthing at all, at first, but a kind friend happening 
by brushed a pencil shaving off the page, and we succeeded 
in locating Philadelphia allotment. 


Then, to cap the climax, one of the editorial stars, whose .. 


name we revere—in public (but Oh, you mental reserva- 
tion !)—told us that the stuff we are sending in is getting 
worse and worse. This broke our heart. 

So, while we ourselves know that we have nothing to 
hope for from the printer, yet we sort of feel that we 


* Dost blame him f—Eb. 
+ Allusions to that car are POSITIVELY BARRED.—Enp. 
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GATHERED BY THE EENG T HOUSE -CORRESPONDENTS 


ought at least to make this attempt, and so be able to go 
to bed with a salved conscience. 

Along about eight months from now, we shall probably 
see some of our highly original phrases contained in the 
foregoing incorporated in some of the editorial footnotest 
that we frequently notice appended to the quips of the 
various correspondents. 

tł Oh, no, you won’t!—Eb. 


Richmond 


W. Lancaster, Correspondent 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


Personal P Yovember 1°, 1915 


Ky desr Sir: 

The President aske we to acknowledge 
the receipt cf your letter of November eth, 
and to thank you for your courtesy in send- 
ing him the accompanying photogreph. He 
much appretiatee your thoughtful kirdness. 


Sincerely yours, 


= 7 A 
© Eacretnry to the President 


Mr. H. V. Hall, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


A Letter from the White House 


In a recent issue of the News this column showed a 
photograph of the Virginia State capitol at Richmond as 
it appeared at night under the illumination of a projector 
lighting system furnished by the Richmond house. As 
President Woodrow Wilson is a native Virginian, Man- 
ager Hall thought it would be only fitting to send him a 
framed copy of the only successful night photograph ever 
taken of the capitol building. The accompanying letter 
of acknowledgment from the White House, recently re- 
ceived by Mr. Hall, speaks for itself. G. W. M. 
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THE FIRST LONG DISTANCE CALL IN CHICAGO 


Chicago 
H. L. Grant, Correspondent 
GIDDY HAWTHORNE* 


Fifteen matrons! Hitchcock tells us, 
Keep the Hawthorne girlies mild. 
Fifteen matrons! Shame on Hawthorne 
That your girls should be so wild. 


If it takes those fifteen matrons 

Just to hold your girls in check, 
Would Chicago’s whole police force 
Keep your men from raising “heck”? 


Can it be, Oh! Mr. Hitchcock, 
That our plant’s frivolity 

Is confined just to the fair sex, 
And the men are wholly free? 


If you say that’s the condition, 
If you claim that this is true, 
Then I pity Albert, when the 
Boston girls turn loose on you. 
—W. M. G. 


*See A. W. Hitchcock’s article in the December NEws. 


“The Man with the Punch” made application for em- 
ployment recently. 

In the application form under “Other Education or 
Training” he wrote, “Trained in Boxing.” He was look- 
ing for an office position, though, not a job in the packing 
department. F. E. S. 


APPRENTICES, ATTENTION 
R. E. W. submits the following additional time-honored 
requisitions for green employees: 
Ohm Sifter 
Paper Stretcher 
Pail of Steam 


OVERHEARD AT THE TELEPHONE 


What! Ye can’t hear what I am sayin’? Well, thin 
repeat what ye didn’t hear and T’ll tell ye it again.” 
W. A.T. 


TRIALS OF THE SOLICITOR 
‘Trial No. 2308 


After satisfying a lady with her new washing machine 
and being told to see her husband about the money, to be 
asked by him what employee’s prices are, as his youngest 
boy is an errand boy at Hawthorne. 


SONG OF THE CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT 


The flowers that bloom in the spring, Kachoo! 
Would never last long up here. 
They’d freeze to death, poor little things, Kachoo! 
But really, I don’t care a ding, Kachoo! 
I’ve got such a cold, I can’t sing, Kachoo! 
My head feels so awfully queer! 
A cold in the head is an unpleasant thing. 
Oh, bother the flowers that bloob id the sprig! 
They’ve nothing to so with the case. 
—H. L. 


Dallas 
O. T. Hazelton, Correspondent 


Mr. Chivens, whose display of an American Ever-Ready 
decorated window we showed in the October issue of the 
News, is proudly exhibiting a new $40 Howard watch, 
which was presented to him by the American Ever-Ready 
Company, as a second prize in their recent contest for the 
best decorated jobbers’ window. 


This same display formed part of the decorated window 
of the Titche-Goetting Company department store, which 
won one of the $50 prizes for retailers’ window. 
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Kansas City 
C. L. Wells, Correspondent 


Many tales have been told regarding marvelous achieve- 
ments in establishing quick or continuous telephone ser- 
vice to meet emergencies, but we believe that when it comes 
to all-round ingenuity and actual results, one of our cus- 
tomers, R. E. Alleman, of Jennings, Okla., leads the bunch. 

The Jennings Telephone Company recently bought a 
1250-B 330-line Western Electric switchboard, which was 
originally installed in a one-story frame building. The 
building was hardly up to the standard of the rest of the 
telephone company’s equipment, so Mr. Alleman soon de- 
cided to erect a two-story brick building of more preten- 
tious size and appearance. 


Going Up! 


It was planned to use the same ground lot, so one morn- 
ing the old frame building, operators, switchboard, offices 
and all, were moved bodily into the street, and construc- 
tion on the brick building began. Telephone service had 
not been interrupted an instant. 

The switchboard room in the new building is on the 
second floor. Before the work was quite complete, a frame 
elevator was erected upon the sidewalk between the old 
and new exchanges, and everything placed in readiness. 
On moving day the switchboard and its two operators were 
rolled out of their old exchange, into the elevator, hoisted 
to the second floor, and rolled inside, without losing a 
single connection. An incident during the trip was the 
completion of a long distance call to Dallas while half- 
way up the elevator. 

The picture shows the switchboard and operators en 
route. 


New York 
R. E. Webster, Correspondent 
WHAT WE THINK OF OURSELVES 


Telephone conversation between R. B. Monroe and W. H. 
Nagel 

Monroe: My graphophone is out of order! send some 
one over to repair it right away, will you? 

Nagel: The mechanic is out of the department now, 
P’ll have him repair your machine as soon as he returns. 

Monroe: It doesn’t need a mechanic to repair it. Any 
fool can fix it—why, I can do it myself! | 

B. A. W. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY? 
No.463 West Street, 
New Yark City 


My Dear. Sir: 


This Is An ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF YOUR ADVERTISMENT? 
I takes GREAT PLEASURE of ordering ona of CATAL- 
OGUE? as this Will POSITIVELLY ADVERTIS YOUR BU- 
SINESS UP-TO-DATE-? So Please Feel freely and 

send it TODAY? as You Will be Well Paid for the 


LITTLE TROUBLE? So I 
REMAINS? With Sincere 
REGARDS? 
P. 0. Box. 333. 


Greetings from Texas 


Dick, New York’s poet-office boy, is, to speak conserva- 
tively, At It Again. If you don’t believe it, see for your- 
self. 


THOSE NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS 


With the beginning of each and every year 

The same old resolutions we often hear. 

Mr. Merrill intends to start life anew, 

Which he seems to think he can easily do. 

His resolutions fill up a whole page 

And he says he’ll keep them till he dies of old age. 

Mr. Gordon will start the year off with a rush 

And claim he is going to kick up some dust, 

Although he admits ’twill be mighty hard going 

He’s out to be good and he’s got to be shown. 

He loves to boast of what he’s going to do 

But we've heard his lingo before, ’tis true. 

As for J. B. Odell, no resolutions he’ll make. 

He’s going to keep going at the same old gait; 

And thirty days after when resolutions are junked 

He’ll have the ha, ha, on all of those chumps. 

Speaking of girls, why, it’s different with them 

Even though they’re ten times worse than the men. 

For they think resolutions are really a joke 

If you suggest their making and they’re peeved and provoked. 

But here we have one Mary by name 

Who seems to be just a little bit sane, 

She admits to having just one fault 

And can easily bring it to a halt. 

Now all you gentlemen listen here 

And pass a verdict on Mary dear 

Do you really and truly believe— 

Now nix on laughing up your sleeve— 

That Mary, without even shedding a tear 

Or showing the least little bit of fear 

In fact, she claims she won’t even be sad 

When she resolves to get rid of that powder rag? 

Make resolutions, huh! What’s the use, 

When you only break them and then get abuse. 
—-Dick, the Office Boy. 


The Warehouse can usually handle any kind of emerg- 
ency, but when a rush order calls for the delivery by boy 
of 30 ten-foot crossarms, it’s no longer an emergency. 
It’s flattery—to the boy. 
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Atlanta 
O. Whitmire, Correspondent l 
A BIG WESTERN ELECTRIC NIGHT 
The Atlanta Telephone and Telegraph Society asked us 
to take charge of their regular meeting on December 7th. 
We did, and had one of the most enjoyable meetings ever 
held. R. C. Dodd, superintendent of installation, who was 
introduced by Mr. Wallis, came down from Chicago with 
the entire Hawthorne works in his grip, flashed them on 
the screen, and told every one about them. 
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Atlanta’s “Telephone Four” 


In order that the meeting might be entirely Western 
Electric O. Whitmire, vice-president of the society, pre- 
sided, and a musical program was rendered by Atlanta 
employees. Our Western Electric apparatus quartette, 
composed of W. P. Hunter, J. A. Stephens, T. J. Castle- 
berry and J. W. Stafford, shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration, carried off the big honors. 

W. E.G. 


Joe Stover and C. D. Jamison, of our Savannah ware- 
house, had the honor of receiving their ten-year service 
buttons recently. They are certainly proud of them. 

W. H. L. 


The long and the short of the Atlanta house. All credit 


is due the accounting department. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


In looking over “Cap” Merrick’s write-up under “Who’s 
Who at Hawthorne” in the December issue, we notice that 
one important point was overlooked. Mr. Merrick was 
born in Walhalla, South Carolina, and when our telephone 
specialist visited this town recently, one of the citizens 
asked him, if he knew Cliff and said he was working for 
the Company somewhere up north. Walhalla seems to 
know the Western as the place where Merrick works. 

E. S. M. 
Minneapolis 
R. F. Geeseka, Correspondent 
HOW MINNEAPOLIS SELLS INTER-PHONES 

. Early in the summer of 1914 Salesman W. D. Anthony, 
of the Minneapolis house, sold three No. 6043 Inter-phone 
hand sets to the Warner Hardware Company, the largest 
wholesale and retail establishment of its kind in the city. 
The Inter-phones were for use in the store itself, and the 
first three worked so well that three more sets were added 
to the system the following week. The success of this order 
encouraged Mr. Anthony to suggest that the Warner Com- 
pany take up Inter-phones as one of their special lines. 
[n January, 1915, the Warner Company began their Inter- 
phone campaign in earnest. The opening of the Trans- 
continental line had aroused universal interest in every- 
thing relating to telephones, so that the time was unusually 
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Inter-phone Window Display, Warner Hardware Company, 
Minneapolis 
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favorable. Mr. Anthony arranged a window display of 
Inter-phone outfits for the Warner store; this is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. In addition, the Warner 
Company ran a special “Inter-phone” advertisement in 
the Minneapolis newspapers. The retail clerks were in- 
structed in the new line through the Warner “Store Ser- 
vice Bulletin,” a typewritten circular issued periodically 
to the employees of the store, and several thousand folders 
were distributed to the store’s regular customers. 

The success of the campaign has been so great that In- 
ter-phones are now a staple Warner line, and one of their 
employees has been assigned to a permanent position as 
Inter-phone specialist. 
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Los Angeles 


F. E. McKeever, Correspondent 


Los Angeles entertained Mr. Kinroku Kurabayashi, of 
the Nippon Electric Company, on November 20th. Mr. 
Kurabayashi, who is here to study American methods of 
merchandising, spent the morning in inspecting our ware- 
house and stock maintenance methods, and was later intro- 


duced to the Southern California good roads in a thirty- | 


mile spin. 


Los Angeles’ Japanese Visitor 


Referring to the picture, C. A. Sanborn and L. A. Hobbs 
block out our “Results Getter” from the foreground and 
nearly cover “Chauffeur” Parkinson. Mr. Kurabayashi 
comes next, and “Delivering-the-goods” Burrows is, as 
usual, in the right. 


Salt Lake City 
A. H. Nicoll, Correspondent 


The accompanying picture shows our exhibit at the Utah 
State Fair, which was held in October. The booth was a 
great success, and meant much to the Salt Lake house. The 
actual sales during the period of the Fair included seven 
sewing-machine motors and three washing machines. In 
addition we secured fifty good prospects. 


San Francisco 


C. L. Huyck, Correspondent. 


With certain of our sub-sets is packed a simplified pack- 
ing and assembling memorandum. On page 2 of this 
memorandum of a recent issue appeared the following 
instructions: 


2 


NEXT—Put the receiver on the hook: push 
the yéceiverythrough the hole in the side of 
the set below the switch hook, and connect 
to terminals marked “REC.” 


It is the cord instead of the receiver, of course, that is 
to be pushed through the sub-set, but in view of the above 
instructions we take exception to the remark on the out- 
side of the above memorandum, “putting the set together 
is so simplified that you cannot go wrong.” 


Seattle 
F. N. Cooley, Correspondent 


At the meeting of the Bell Telephone Society on No- 
vember 18th Manager J. I. Colwell read a paper on “The ` 
Operation and Management of Central Store Room.” 
Nearly 200 members attended. 


Eprror’s Notre.—Through an unfortunate misunder- 
standing, the pictures illustrating Seattle’s article in the 
November News on the opening of the new Portland ware- 
house building were labeled “Some Seattle Notables,” “The 
New Seattle Warehouse,” and “Seattle’s Jitney Van.” 
Needless to say, “Seattle,” in the above captions, should 
have read “Portland.” 


Warming Up the Flivver 


F you’ve foregone the joys of winter motoring because 
during the cold weather the engine “freezes up” over 
night in your back-yard garage, there’ll be good news 

in the announcement that the Company is marketing an 
electrical automobile specialty that will keep the engine 
and radiator warm during the coldest weather. 


The automobile heater, as the specialty is called, con- 
sists of a heating element 714 inches long and 10 feet of 
cord that can be connected to any lamp socket. The heater 
is placed in the hood and the current switched on. No 
further attention is necessary, no draining and refilling of 
radiators, no unsatisfactory covering of the hood with 
every available rug, when the car stands idle. The appli- 
ance retails for $3.50 and its current consumption, on the 
basis of ordinary commercial rates, is about 1 cent per 
hour. It promises to be a popular addition to our line of 
automobile accessories. 
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Who’s Who at Hawthorne 


Who’ll take a switch- 
board’s scrambled leads 
and point out with his 
fin just where they 
plant the current seeds 
and where the volts 
run in? Whose wood- 
shops, turning saw- 
dust? out, could fur- 
nish breakfast food to 
make eight million fad- 
dists stout if Fletcher- 
ized when chewed? 
Whose name fills fish 
with so much awe that 
sardines in the can will 
often flop and cry: 
“Oh, ma! Here comes 
that awful man’? 
Who'll pilot you to 
Coney Isle at any time 
you like? (You’ll guess it now; we see you smile.) Yep— 
Quigley (French for Mike). 


* Vulgar for lignum limatum.—Engineering Dept. Dictionary. 


Why Pick on the Armory? Can’t They Hit the Side 
of a BarnP 


Return coupon on a recent announcement from the 
Hawthorne Rod and Gun Club: “To Mr. A. H. Nelson, 
Dept. 2062. Kindly arrange for me to shoot at the Second 
Regiment Armory. IMPORTANT: Home address. Home 
*phone.” Apparently innocent bystanding in that vicinity 
is going to be a very exciting and hazardous sport. 


C. R. & I. Notes 

H. D. Agnew, formerly in charge of the piece-work rates 
and engineering-of-layouts departments in the Cable 
Plant, has been made head of the employment department, 
succeeding J. H. Passman, who has been assigned to spe- 
cial studies. W. L. Denny will head the piece-work rates 
department, 3095, and R. T. Barker is placed in charge of 
the layouts department, 3098, succeeding Mr. Agnew. 


On November 29th Thomas G. Patten was transferred 
from store 3218 to become assistant chief of receiving sec- 
tion 2086. J. E. McVey succeeds him as storekeeper of 
store 3218, and C. F. Gust succeeds Mr. McVey as store- 
keeper in store 3201. 

HELP WANTED 

Department 3026 has just received an order for “22 feet 
of switchboard cable to be cut into 13 salesmen’s samples 
of 20 feet each.” Our 18-inch slide rule can’t make any- 
thing of it and we are beginning to suspect that perhaps 
the salesmen belong to the centipede family. Has any one 
a better guess? 


ING TD Bis ee aT MWTHORNE 


C. D. Hart, who recently returned from Japan, has been 
made general foreman of the cable division. He had been 
away since April, 1913, when he left to take charge of the 
installation and equipment of the cable plant at Tokyo. 
The photograph shows the Tokyo cable plant force, in- 
cluding “She Dee Hato San,” which is the way the Jap- 
anese say Mr. C. D. Hart. You probably will remark that 
“She” looks more as if it ought to mean “Mrs.” However, 
it happens to mean simply “C.” The “San” at the other 
end is the “Mr.” Written in Japanese it looks like this: 
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Just to see what it meant in short-hand we tried it on 
an innocent stenographer and she produced the following: 
“Should go the risk to get the referred. Go to-day.” If 
we had only had his telephone number as well we might 
have unearthed the whole plot. 


Back row, left to right: —, 
hama, Interpreter; Suzuki, Press Operator; Kitakoji, Press Oper- 
ator. 

Front row, left to right: 
(former student at Hawthorne); Hart; Fukui, General Foreman; 
and Nishi, Chief Inspector. 


shop clerk; Messrs. Nage- 


Messrs. Kiguchi, Asst. General Foreman 


"Ware Your New Hat! 


Even we in Chicago are willing to admit that you can’t 
buy a really classy hat in these little country towns. Con- 
sequently, when R. J. Reid, of the raw material inspection 
department, went to N’Yawk recently on a “Company 
visit” he seized the opportunity to purchase a derby® 
worthy of the proud name “hat.” It was le dernier cri in 
chapeauz; the ne plus ultra in lids. Being merely a poor 
editor we are, of course, not up on swell haberdashery, but 
we understand from connoisseurs that it was an undis- 
putably genuine Truly Warner! 


Therefore you can appreciate the gentleman’s feelings 
when on the first day of his return he left the restaurant 
table and sought his heart’s pride only to find it gone! 


* New York slang for dicer. 
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Hats there were and more hats, but they were mongrels 
all; not a really Truly thoroughbred among the lot. 


Reid surveyed them all contemptuously. Then with an 
haughty and a naughty expression on his lips he stalked 
bare-headed over to the Hawthorne Club pool tables, where 
he was scheduled for a game. There he proceeded to bare 
his heart also. 


Lack of space and the remains of a badly shattered 
Puritan conscience forbid our recording his remarks in 
full. Suffice it to say that they comprised a soul-stirring 
word-picture of the character and genealogy of any mis- 
creant so low down as to purloin a man’s new hat, trusting 
to a plea of “mistake” if caught at it. 


Our Jay was so beside himself that he several times tried 
to take two turns in succession under the delusion that he 
was twins. That in itself would not have been serious, be- 
cause it is no trick at all for him to shoot twice without 
even touching the balls; but when he began adding to his 
score the ten he had been taught to count when angry, it 
became necessary to adjourn the game sine die (which 
term we use just to show you that we know what it means, 


because we always used to think it stood for the Black 
Hand signature). 

So the “happy party” broke up, leaving Reid at the head 
of the stairs carefully scrutinizing every hat that passed 
and prepared to violate the neutrality of any man wearing 
one that looked suspicious. 

Hats passed, minutes passed; finally Reid passed. He 
realized at last that he was playing a losing hand and de- 
cided to get back to his other inspection job. But before 
he left he took one more look at the hat rack in the despair- 
ing hope that the ruthless robber might have relented. 
No, N’Yawk’s Nobbiest was not there. But an old slouch 
hat hung in its place. 

Reid’s face lit up with joy. Grabbing the hat quickly 
he crammed it down upon his head and slunk out as un- 
obtrusively as possible. Explanations, you know, are such 
troublesome things! 

Oh, no, no, No! Whatever gave you that idea? That’s 
not it. The explanation is in no way discreditable to Reid. 
Any man who owns a fine new 1916% model hat can read- 
ily be excused for failure to remember that it was the old 
one he wore down to work. 
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“Father Was Right” 
(With Apologies to R. L. Goldberg) 
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“Don’t promise that job for next week. 

You can’t get the tools for it by then. 

You know what 5 fae happen if you fall 
own” 
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Jast Like Taking Candy from Kids 
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“L'U just give father a little exhibition of 
speed” 


Nothing at All to Say Here 
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“I guess I'm there with that ‘O Promise 
e stuff” 


“Father was right” 


Hawthorne 
HAWTHORNE ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY BANQUET 

One hundred and eighteen men enjoyed the Hawthorne 
Engineers’ Society’s first annual banquet on the night of 
December 8th at the Auditorium Hotel. Vocal and instru- 
mental selections added to the pleasure of the banqueters, 
among whom were Dr. F. B. Jewett, W. C. Adams, W. 
Fondiller and R. G. Dow, of New York, guests of the local 
society. 


The Hawthorne Engineering Society Banquet, Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago, December 8th, 1915 


The banquet committee had not been asleep and a num- 
ber of novel stunts were perpetrated. One of the best was 
an alleged demonstration of the latest developments in 
wireless telephony. The impressive 5,000,000-volt switch- 
board, with its danger signs and gleaming switches, the 
individual receivers, the ticking of the telegraph instru- 
ment and the flash of the vacuum tubes above the switch- 
board in the darkened banquet room served to make good 
the hoax. A loud-speaking transmitter furnished the me- 
dium for a wireless conversation with a so-called Mr. 
Scribner. A number of telegrams were received on the 
instrument located in the banquet hall, which provided the 
quips and jests of the evening. Dr. Jewett was called 
upon informally and responded with a highly interesting 
talk on the field of wireless telephony. 

After the banquet, adjournment was taken to the Palace 
Theatre, where the banqueters saw a very attractive bill. 


TALK BY A. KNEISEL, OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ENGINEERS 

On December 7th Arthur Kneisel, the secretary and one 
of the directors of the American Association of Engineers, 
gave an informal talk explaining the aims of the associa- 
tion to about 75 of the technical men and engineers of the 
Company. The talk was of especial interest in view of the 
recent advent of the association in the field of engineering 
societies. 

SAM W. SHILEY BECOMES A METROPOLITAN 


Sam W. Shiley, of the Hawthorne Equipment Engineer- 
ing Department, has gone to New York, taking with him 
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a traveling bag presented by his friends in the depart! 
ment. Mr. Shiley was recently transferred to the Develop- 
ment Branch of the Engineering Department at New 
York. 
THE LADIES ENTERTAIN 

The girls of the Engineering Department at Hawthorne 
were the hostesses at a very enjoyable dance given on the 
night of November 15th at the Logan Square Auditorium 
to about 60 couples. The grand march was led by Miss 
Margaret Knutson and F. H. Tillotsen, both of Depart- 
ment 2471. The girls also held a banquet on the evening 
of December 15th, at the Hotel Sherman, followed by an 
evening at the theatre. The party was a strictly suffra- 
gette affair. 


HEINIE! O HEINIE! 


Lord Kelvin once said, when asked to define a physicist: 
“The best example of a physicist that occurs to me is a 
seltzer syphon.” We don’t know that Heinie Moore, the 
dashing young bridegroom from Riverside, who spends a 
little time in the engineering department, would qualify, 
but as Bill Nye puts it, “He’d qualify for an aviator.” 

It happened this way: The engineers have no engine 
with which to sharpen their pencils, so Heinie-the-good- 
fellow volunteered to sharpen all the pencils from the 6th 
floor on the boy-turn-the-crank machine on the 5th. Some 
one induced him to turn his back for a moment, when zip! 
—the sharpened pencils vanished into thin air, Heinie go- 
ing up in the air after them. He fussed and fumed among 
the loudly innocent draughtsmen and then aviated to the 
realms above, where he reported the matter to the Lucke 
aviator-in-chief, who cruelly refused to ascend likewise, 
claiming that atmospheric conditions were unpropitious. 

We might go on with this story indefinitely, but what’s 
the use? If you want a sharp pencil, call on Heinie; he’s 
buying for everybody. 


New York 


ENGINEERING MEETING 

On December 3d S. S. Holmes, superintendent of in- 
spection at Hawthorne, addressed the engineering depart- 
ment meeting on The Work of the Manufacturing Depart- 
ment. His talk dealt chiefly with the methods employed 
by the shop in considering specifications furnished by the 
engineering department for new and changed apparatus, 
and the steps taken by the shop to provide for the manu- 
facture of such apparatus. Mr. Holmes told his audience 
how the technical branch in the shop went about consider- 
ing new apparatus or proposed changes, how the informa- 
tion supplied by the engineers was passed around to the 
different people in the shop who were interested, and how 
they finally came to a conclusion regarding the practic- 
ability or impracticability of the design. He also told 
us how the shop arrived at the cost of new apparatus and 
how the tool expense was determined. The other question, 
that of making preparation for handling the manufacture 
of new apparatus, was discussed at length, the speaker 
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tracing, by means of lantern slides of layout cards, tool 
requisitions, and the like, the course of a typical piece- 
part through the shop from the time the drafting depart- 
ment issued the shop manufacturing information to its 
final form. 

For those members of the engineering department, who 
have never been associated with the manufacturing depart- 
ment, the talk was a revelation of the amount of detail 
that accompanies the manufacture of a new piece of ap- 
paratus. 


After the meeting a long-distance telephone demonstra- 


tion took place, and New York was connected with Haw- 
thorne and a lot of other places, including one out in 
Nevada whose very existence was questioned by some nar- 
row-minded people out at Hawthorne. There was a con- 
siderable exchange of compliments between leading spirits 
at New York and Hawthorne, followed by entertaining 
features by various people, phonographs, orchestras and 
“simon-pure” nature noises contributed by the various 
points along the line. 

It is up to Hawthorne to give a detailed account of this 
affair because they can always grab more space than a poor 
engineering correspondent can hope to get out of a board 


of editors. 
Thev have.—Enp. 


THE DEPARTMENT CELEBRATES 


Socang from New York to F. L. Gilman at Haw- 
thorne, S. S. Holmes warned the Hawthorne Club of a 
dangerous rival in the Engineering Department at New 
York. The gathering for the transcontinental demonstra- 
tion evoked this remark. Had S. S. taken a look at the 
crowd that turned out for the Christmas celebration on 
Friday, December 17th, he would have told Hawthorne 
to disband, come to New York, and get some ideas. 

The gathering was in the nature of a jolly get-together 
for all hands in the department. There was not a room 
in the building large enough to hold everybody at once, 
so a two-section program was run off. While one-half of 
those attending were eating, the other half were enjoying 
fancy dancing, a monologue, some imitations, a short 
sketch and chorus singing. The dance portrayed antics 
of the transmitter and the receiver. The monologue was 
a three-act “melerdrammer” written, staged and acted by 
one man, assisted by some homemade scenery, several suit 
cases and a collection of hats. The villain was foiled. 
The imitations ran the gamut of the barnyard and took 
a crack at mud-gutter bands. The sketch dealt with the 
efforts of the female sex to make good as engineers with 
the aid of a voice filter which made treble vibrations 
sound like bass rumblings. Customers who shopped by 
telephone were easily deceived until the inevitable patent 
department put a kink in the whole stunt by introducing 
the depositions of that unseen but effective witness “Prior 
Art.” The chorus singing needed no voice filters. It 
was a hit. 

The people who ate while all this was going on were 
kept in a toe-tingling mood by the ever-willing depart- 
ment orchestra, a piano duet, a clarinet solo, and popular 
songs. 

As soon as one section had finished the mea) and the 
-other taken in all the acts, the groups were switched and 
the performances repeated. Later in the evening a 
movie show was put on for those whose tastes ran in that 


direction. The others enjoyed a short program consist- 
ing of a piano solo, vocal duets, and classic dancing. This 
was followed by an informal dance. Make believe that 
there were not a lot of men who were wishing that the 
Patent Department had not killed the plan for employ- 
ing female engineers. Partners were at a premium. 

The liberal supply of ooze which covered the streets 
about the time that everybody went home was disregarded 
for once. Most everybody was too happy to pay any at- 
tention to it. 

Lack of space precludes mention of all who helped to 
make the affair a success. A tasty program was issued 
and this gave a full measure of credit to all concerned. 
It is only fair, however, to thank at this time the depart- 
ment heads who granted the use of floor space. To Mr. 
Sanford and Miss Curry, and to their helpers in the 
house service and restaurant departments, a special vote 
of thanks is also due. W. B. S., your men may place 
trash baskets on the wrong side of the desk for the next 
six months to come. 


On the evening of November 27th the Lotus Club, of 
New York, gave a dinner for J. J. Carty, chief engineer 
of the A. T. and T. Co., in recognition of his work of di- 
recting the energies of the organizations which brought 
about the recent remarkable results in the field of tele- 
phony with and without wires. This occasion was of par- 
ticular significance to Western Electric men, particularly 
to the members of the engineering department, because of 
the presence of several of the officers of the Company and 
of the men in the engineering department who had been 
actively associated with the work of assisting Mr. Carty. 

In his address Mr. Carty lauded the work of the men 
“down the line,” who, by their faithful endeavors, made 
possible the achievement of these epoch-making events. 


TELEPHONE 
TERMS 
ILLUSTRATED 


“Cross Talk” 


WE ADMIRE YOUR SPIRIT 


The contributions from the inspection branch haven’t 
been landing very often of late. Are they discouraged ? 
Read the motto of William of Orange, which they have 
adopted as their own: 

“J can undertake and persevere even without hope of 
success.” 

Fine! Now come across with a sample of perseverance 
which we can label, APPROVED. 


‘and ‘ 


Meheowevok 3 


SME ITEMS, OF 


General 


H. C. Mitchell sailed on the SS. Verdi, December 11th, 
for Buenos Ayres, to take charge of Western Electric in- 
terests in Argentine, Chile, and Uruguay. 


G. E. Pingree, managing director of the Western Elec- 
tric Company, Ltd., London, arrived in New York Decem- 
ber 16th. 


Mr. Norstrand, general manager of the Bergen Electric 
Power Company, Bergen, Norway, called early in Decem- 
ber and was shown through our engineering laboratories 
and display room. 


London 
H. Barnett, Correspondent 


LONDON LETTER FOR NOVEMBER 


All the London employees are glad to welcome back Mr. 
Catterson. At the beginning of the war he enlisted in the 
12th London Regiment (Rangers), and had his right elbow 
shattered by a bullet in the second battle of Ypres, at St. 
Julien. He has now been invalided out of the army and 
is back in his old job in the merchandise department. This 
story has two outstanding points. The first is that of a 
brave man who, at his country’s call, threw up a good job 
and _ “Shook hands with Death.” The second point is that 
the Company is standing by its employees, who have left 
to join H. M. Forces, by reinstating them, as far as prac- 
ticable, in their old positions when they return. 

We have had several letters recently from the front. 
The absence of any garnishing to these letters, in the way 
of special literary efforts, coupled with the modesty of the 
brave writers, makes them all of true literary value. 

One of them is from Private P. Chivers, of the British 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force; it was received by 
A. S. B. Fletcher, and reads in part as follows: 

About a month after last writing we received our marching or- 
ders, and the regiment was sent off “on foot” in a hurry to the 
Dardanelles. We had not done any infantry training at all and 
found the packs very heavy, and it nearly broke our backs walking 
to the train, a distance of about a mile. We left Abbassia barracks 
one Friday evening more than eight weeks ago and arrived here on 
the following Tuesday morning, after transshipping at Lemnos. 
From the ship we could see clouds of dust rising all over the place, 
and some said that they were blasting roads. But we soon found 
out what it was when we landed, under shell fire. And that was our 
baptism. 

We stayed at this landing about four days, living in dugouts 
made by ourselves. On Friday evening (August 20th) we marched 
round to the opposite side of the bay through a lot of loose sand. 
On Saturday afternoon we made our great march across Salt Lake. 
We started off about 4 o’cloek, and no sooner had we left the cover 
of the beach, when the shells began to drop—hundreds of them, 
shrapnel and high explosive. It seemed very terrible at first, but 
we soon got used to it. Men were being knocked over all round us. 
The undergrowth caught fire and many wounded were burnt to death. 
The R. A. M. C. stretcher bearers did magnificent work. It gave 
one courage to see them running from one wounded man to another, 
taking no heed of the shells bursting around. 


ican 


FROM  ABRUAD 


We were not in the charge afterwards but waited in reserve on 
the friendly side of a hill, and when it was found that it was useless 
sacrificing more men, we once more had to dig ourselves in about 
four feet deep. Just as we had finished and turned in for a rest, 
the order came about 2 o’clock in the morning to march back to the 
beach. We did so and arrived just done up. Being a big chap, I 
was attached to the machine gun to hand ammunition along. 

Our food at first consisted of Bully beef, biscuits, jam and tea. 
Now we live on bacon every morning for breakfast, fresh meat and 
bread about five times a week, rice, condensed milk, prunes, potatoes, 
onions, etc., tins of jam often go begging. After one week in the 
trenches we had a week’s rest on the side of the same hill. We were 
shelled every day at short intervals and lost several men wounded. 

After our week’s so-called “rest” we went into the first-line 
trenches for exactly three weeks. Did no end of digging safe com- 
munication trenches, etc. 

On leaving the trenches we went back to the reserve for a fort- 
night. We were shelled heavily every day and had to keep in our 
dugouts all the time. We were allowed to go for a bath two at 
atime. The water is beautifully clear and very refreshing. I have 
not had a clean shirt on for about six weeks. 

We are now in an advance trench, cannot see the Turks, who are 
about 400 yards away. Their trench is only visible at one or two 
points. They keep up a steady rifle fire all night and the bullets 
pass harmlessly overhead. We do not answer them but just watch 
and wait. 

Well! I don’t think I’ve much more to say now. Am sorry I 
can’t send you a typed letter. This paper is the best I can do at 
present. [The paper was some old newspaper wrapping. ] 


A recent. letter from Northern France is from Corporal 
J. E. Dyson. It reads in part as follows: 

I have just received a copy of the WESTERN ELECTRIC News and 
I may say that I have read that NEws twice. Say, that article re- 
organization of divisions and brigades is somewhat correct, but still 
you know the “planning department” could pick it to pieces.* I 
suppose the “lay-out”? department issued that copy without con- 
sulting the “experts.” I am pleased to learn that our Mr. Hill has 
been awarded the D.C. M. “Bravo W. E. A. and S. C.” (Rifle Club), 
that beats the Swimming Section up to date. Myself I have man- 
aged to escape stopping anything up to date, but one never knows. 
1 took part in the great advance on Saturday, September 25th, and 
I can assure you that there never was, nor never will be anything 
to compare to that day. It was just Hell with the lid off. I sawa 
little bit of fighting during the South African war, but that was 
child’s play in comparison to this. We had been bombarding the 
German trenches with all our artillery during the week previous to 
the Saturday, breaking down their wire entanglements ready for the 
advance. On Saturday it was arranged that the first line units 
should go over the parapets at 7 A. M. prompt. The artillery played 
havoc in the last hour, 6 to 7 A. M. and then silence at 7. On our 
front the Black Watch and Ghurka Rifles led the way, and the way 
those boys went over the parapets would make any stone-faced Briton 
proud that he was a Briton. Poor chaps—a great many never re- 
turned. 


* Mr. Dyson refers to the article, “The Telephone’s Use in Modern War- 
fare,” appearing in the News for September, 1915.—Ep. 


The social and whist drive held in the factory mess room 
was a great success. It is the first of its kind ever held. 
At the side Host Jesshope had his canteen, which was 
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groaning under the weight of good things, and altogether 
the place looked fine. Songs were rendered by Miss Sarah 
Monks and Miss Cecilia Shipman, and Messrs. F. W. Col- 
letz, A. J. Dale, Jimmie Gold, R. Bruce, and Fred Ellis. 
Miss A. Wilding was an efficient accompanist. During the 
interval a competition was held for the best impersonation 
of Charlie Chaplin. This was “some scream,” and was 
eventually won by Henry Johnson, of the woodworking 
department. A whist drive was also held during the even- 
ing. F. Martin “opened the hall and stayed till the end,” 
presenting the whist drive prizes to Misses I. and M. Cole- 
man, who won the ladies’ prizes, and to Messrs. Turner 
and H. G. Blake, who won the men’s prizes. The manage- 


ment has consented to allow these socials to be a monthly 


event. During the war very little is doing in the Athletic 


Club, and the committee feel that, as so much money has 
been spent in laying out the ground, it would be a pity if 


the agreement lapsed for want of ground rent. These so- 
cials have been inaugurated with a view to swelling the 


funds to such an extent that the Club, by just keeping its 


head above water, can hold the athletic grounds until “The 
Boys Come Home.” 


Montreal 
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The envelope shown in the illustration was forwarded 
to us from the Toronto house, with the remark that it was 
delivered to them as a matter of course. It’s easy to see 
how the Company stands with the Canadian post-office 
department. D. J. B. 


Paris 


Former employees, who have recently been mentioned 
in the army Orders of the Day, are the following: 


ORDER OF THE REGIMENT 
Louis Chantier, sub-lieutenant, 10th Co. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Girardon, 67th Infantry. 
Henri Florant, adjutant. 


“Chief munitions officer of his regiment since the beginning of 
the campaign, during the active fighting, during the trench warfare, 
and lately in Champagne; has ever seen to the supplying of muni- 
tions in perfect fashion, no matter how intense the bombardment 
or rifle fire. Carried down by his horse on September 27th, and 
suffering from shock, nevertheless kept on at his work, which he was 
able to complete.” 


ORDER OF THE ARMY CORPS 
Edmond Touche, brigadier. 
“Retired territorial, who asked to be kept at the front; chief 
of telephone equipment, and always to be found in the most exposed 
positions. Is a fine example of bravery, coolness, and devotion. Has 


distinguished himself by his complete indifference to danger in all 
the battles since the commencement of the campaign, notably at 


Artois, and during the operations of September 25th-30th.” 
ORDER OF THE ARMY 
Etienne Bertail. 
GENERAL ORDER OF THE DIVISION 


Clément Jean-Mougin. 
Victor Faye. 


“«—Has voluntarily conducted several scouting expeditions with- 
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in the enemy’s lines. On August 31st succeeded in approaching 


the village of Saint-Pierremont, occupied by the enemy. 


with remarkable coolness, the results of his observations.” 
[Signed] GEN. BOUGEROLLE, 


Ad-interim Commandant, 16th div., 8th Army Corps. 


Antwerp 


A letter from L. Schreiber, Antwerp apparatus engi- 


neer, now with the Central Engineering Department, Lon- 


don, gives a list of members of the Antwerp engineering 


department who have joined the armies of the Allies, so 
far as he was able to locate them. The list is as follows: 

J. B. Ratinckx, private, Belgian army; prisoner in Ger- 
many. 

H. Ronsmans, corporal, Belgian army ; interned in Hol- 
land. 

—Vercauter, private, Belgian army; interned in Hol- 
land. 

—Scheldwaert, sergeant, Belgian army ; no information. 

—De Braye, sergeant, Belgian army; no information. 

—Dessart, sergeant, Belgian army ; killed in action. 

—Riga, volunteer, Belgian army ; no information. 

—Marechal, volunteer, Belgian army; no information. 

—Mardaga, volunteer, Belgian army; at the front. 

—Hassin, private, Belgian army; at the front. 

—Marechal, sergeant, Belgian army; no information. 

G. Royers, corporal, Belgian army; flying corps. 

H. Beckers, corporal, Belgian army ; engineering corps. 

B. Callie, private, Belgian army ; signal corps. 

L. Fabri, private, Belgian army; at the front. 

—D’Hollander, private, Belgian army ; interned in Hol- 
land. 

—Ex, corporal, Belgian army; engineering corps; no 
information. 

V. Moineau, corporal, Belgian army ; telegraph corps. 

V. Thomas, volunteer, Belgian army ; engineering corps; 
on sick leave. 

—Moreaux, corporal, Belgian army; artillery division. 

—Damoiseau, captain, Belgian army; on leave. 

E. E. Green, private, British army; engineering corps. 

S. Van Mierlo, volunteer, Belgian army ; on leave. 


Married 


November 20th—Miss Anna Groth, department 3300, 
Hawthorne, to William Schwartz, of Chicago. 

November 23d.—B. B. Martin, Installation Department, 
Atlanta, to Miss Helen Winn, of Jesup, Ga. 

November 24th.—Miss Anna Weging, of department 
3300, Hawthorne, to Bruno Mazur, of Chicago. 

November 28th.—Frank Vaccaro, department 3218, 
Hawthorne, to Miss Carmilla Marone. 


Was 
grievously wounded, but brought his patrol back in good order, 
and would not have his wounds cared for until he had reported, 


General Sales Department ` 
W. A. Wolff, Correspondent 


GREETINGS 


As the old and careworn year creeps out 
With a rattle and clang and a joyous shout. 
We bid Godspeed to the budding year 

*Til journey’s end close its career. 


And a word of greeting and right good-will 
Comes bubbling out, like a mountain rill, 
From the inky depths of our fountain pen 
To the Western Electric women and men. 


From the home of the festive Boston beans 
To the creoled fish of New Orleans; 

From Seattle’s skookums—an apple a day, 
To the sand dab’s home, down ’F risco way— 


To the corners four of our land—aye, more ; 
To the lands that lie on foreign shore 
Where others of our great family strive 

To keep the fame of our name alive— 


Here’s to you, friends—a year crammed tight 
With all in which you may delight. 
Work—play—eat—sleep—do each with jest— 
Don’t worry much about the rest. 


Arthur Garfield Kingman presented his well-known and 
justly famous lecture, “The Great Pacific Coast Exposi- 
tions,” on November 26th, for the consideration of the 
women employees who grace 463 West Street. The lec- 
ture, given in the great dining hall, was listened to en- 
thusiastically by the girls, who drank in every word. No 
other refreshments were served. Appropriate and soft 
music was volunteered by the Engineering Department 
orchestral ensemble. 


On a dull, dark day we know of no better remedy for 
a bad case of blues than to listen to our energetic young 
neighbor, Harry Wetzelburger, running the universe by 
telephone. Any sufferer who communicates with us will 
be guaranteed an absolute cure. 


It is a source of regret to us that the pages of the News 
are not printed in colors. We have a notion that the world 
should not be deprived of the sight of J. H. Warren’s neck- 
wear. It would gladden the heart of an insane poster 
artist. 


Charlie Vorhees’ buxom chest now sways beneath the 
weight of a two-star service button. Dan Richardson, K. 
C. B. (keeper of the Company buttons), accuses Charlie 
of having tried to hold out his one-star button. Dan says 
that four men had to hold him down before the old button 
could be wrested from him. 


EU NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS ||} 


Some Items of Interest from the General Departments | <x. 5 , 
HeLa whi: 


General Merchandise Department 
J. H. Hellweg, Correspondent 


The general merchandise department’s offices, private 
and general, are now pleasant places in which to work. 
Fresh paint liberally applied has brightened them up con- 
siderably, and makes up for the inconveniences we suf- 
fered while the job was going on. 


What would you do if you received an order from a 
distributing house for two fish poles? Our order editor 
wanted to add a box of worms and send the whole thing 
along to Philadelphia with the compliments of the Haw- 
thorne Rod and Gun Club. 


Employees at Hawthorne certainly took advantage of 
the convenient location of our central stocks of Western 
Electric household helps during the few weeks preceding 
Christmas. Business in these lines completely eclipsed the 
volume transacted last year, and special facilities were 
required to take care of the purchasers promptly and 
satisfactorily. 


H. E. Brockwell, J. V. Mattin and J. W. Delaney, of 
the Manitoba Government Telephones, and H. S. Shope, 
of the Saskatchewan Government Telephones, visited 
Hawthorne during the month of December. 


Shiro Takano, of the Imperial Department of Commu- 
nication of Tokyo, Japan; K. Kawakami, of the Sumitomo 
Firm of Osaka, Japan, and C. H. Vogel, an engineer from 
Zurich, Switzerland, were recent visitors at Hawthorne. 


Junya Toyokawa, of Tokyo, Japan, and H. P. Hart, 
Chief Engineer, and J. C. H. Fernandez, Commercial Su- 
perintendent of the Cuban Telephone Company, looked 
us over during December. 


A private wire letter received recently from New York 
referred to certain “attached” papers. We doubt seriously 
whether wireless telephony will ever attain the miraculous 
heights indicated by the above message. 


Educational Department 
A. C. McLean, Correspondent 
Thomas Wray recently gave the students a very inter- 
esting lecture on “The Central Stock and Supply Mate- 
rials.” 


Professors Brooks, Walso and Paine, with 52 engineer- 
ing students from the University of Illinois; Professors 
Shaad and Sibley, with 21 engineering students from the 
University of Kansas; and Mr. Preston, with 40 boys from 
Clyde High School, were recent visitors at the plant. 


A number of commercial men have finished their courses 
and have taken up permanent work at the various houses: 
S. L. Walworth (Union), transferred to New York stores; 
H. P. Full (Dartmouth), New York stores; W. H. Henry 
(Rose Poly.), Chicago stores; B. J. Brooks (Rochester), 
Chicago stores; and A. A. Knoll (Harvard), Hawthorne 
sales department. 
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Hawthorne Athletics 
By E. A. Hemmer 

Tennis Won Lost Yo 

HE last matches of the 1915 tennis season were ‘Sears-Roebuck Co. ees eee 55 17 164 
played early in November, when the weather con- Western Electric Co., Inc..... rey 49 23 «680 
ditions were anything but favorable for the game. Peoples’ Gas Light and Coke Co..... 3i 35  .5l4 

It would have taken more than chilly weather, however, Chicago Telephone Co EEEE TEE 21 5l .291 
to keep the members of our Commercial League Team off Commonwealth Edison Co.......... 18 54  .254 


the courts when there was an opportunity of meeting our 
old friends and rivals, the Chicago Telephone Company. 


Trophy Won by the Western Electric Commercial League Tennis 
Team 


Due to various causes it became necessary to postpone our 
two league matches with the Telephone team from time to 
time until it was too late to play both. It was, therefore, 
decided to hold one meeting and have each match count 
as two. On this basis our team won 14 points out of a 
total of 18. The detailed results of the match were as 
follows: 


Singles 
W. E. CO CHI. TEL. CO. WON BY SCORE 
Williams Hill Hill 7—5, 6—2 . 
Latane Wells Latane 4—6, 6—2, 6—4 
Wheeler Dohem Wheeler 6—0, 6—1 
Dale McNeal Dale 7—5, 8—6 
Strickland Dubac Strickland 6—2, 7—5 
Smith Allen . Smith 2—6, 6—1, 6—3 
Doubles 
Wheeler-Dale Hill-Wells >` Hill-Wells 6—3, 6—1 


Williams-Smith Dohem-Dubac 
Latane-Strickl’d McNeal-Allen 


Williams-Smith 6—2, 6—3 
Latane-Strickl’d 6—3, 6—2 


The final standing of the Commercial League is as 
follows: 


It will be seen that we succeeded in winning second 
place by a handy margin and made the race really inter- 
esting for the Sears-Roebuck team. Our team was pre- 
sented with the loving cup shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 


Bowling 


The Western Electric team entered in the Chicago Bowl- 
ing Association tournament made a very creditable show- 
ing. Starting with a poor 778 game they rolled scores of 
915 and 1,013 in the next two games, making a total of 
2,706 points. This score led all the teams bowling against 
our men the night it was made and will get them one of 
the prizes. Charles Kuhrt and Otto Miller in the doubles 
rolled 1,165; Hicks and Ready, 1,122, and Jenkins and 
Pruessman, 1,022. Miller made the best showing in the 
singles with 592, and Ready next with 582. Ready had a 
glorious chance to get a big score in all his games, but 
could not pick up his spares when necessary. 

The Western Electric team in the Industrial League was 
in second place on December 8th, with 8 games won and 
4 lost, and was hitting the pins for over 900 average, which 
threatened hard going for the leaders if they cared to stay 
in front. Hartman, averaging 196, led the aggregation 
and possibly the league. Teichtler (185) and Knoke (184) 
were doing nicely, thank you. After losing three games 
the team won eight out of the next nine games rolled. 

The Engineering Department League opened up with 
a flourish, and from present indications will prove a great 
social success. It is a strictly “fresh fish” league—in fact, 
same are fresh enough to boast of such scores as 57, 61, 
99, ete. The applause is tremendous when a ball stays on 


HAWTHORNE COMMERCIAL LEAGUE TENNIS TEAM 


L. M. Wheeler, A. Dale, J. L. Latane, R. D. Williams, Captain, 
W. P. Strickland 
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the alley, as the most difficult feat for the novices is keep- 
ing the ball out of the gutter until just before it reaches 
the pins. Quite a number are experts at this. On the 
other hand, there are a number of good bowlers, of course, 
handicapped accordingly. One in particular, handi- 
capped as a 100-pin bowler, averaged 166. 

To promote enthusiasm and good fellowship, this scheme 
of the engineers can be recommended to all. It will cer- 
tainly keep any department in good health and spirits. 


NOTES 
If you are looking for a quiet place for your vacation 
next year, why not try the bowling alleys? You can al- 
ways hear a pin drop. 
Bowlers are always in hard luck; they never get any 
“breaks,” to hear them tell it. Glass pins might help a 
httle. i 


AS I WAS SAYING 
Happy New Year, everybody. 


We hope the ladies will come out on our fine new skating pond in 
“large abundance” every time the weather permits. Skating ponds 
are not complete without ’em. 


Speaking of skating we have it on good authority that Clarence 
Houger is some performer on the steel runners. Welcome, Clarence. 


The batting averages in the Hot Stove League show the three 
leading sluggers to be: “Bib Six” Rehor, 456; “Silk” Kavanaugh, 
433, and Dick Cantwell, 409. “Nancy” Hanks leads in stolen bases. 


New York has not come through with an answer to our defi on 
a bowling match. If they haven’t enough bowlers for a team we 
have a few “200” men we can loan them. 


Referring to marathon athletics a contributor springs this: “A 
goldfish thinks nothing of a trip around the globe.” 


Get the hook! 


First comes Stanley at the age when ladies would cry out, “Oh, isn’t he a DEAR !”—and Stan couldn't help himself. The sort of thing 
shown in the next picture comes natural to Stanley, the surprising thing being why he needs the man with the fork-to help him. Lastly, 
we see Stanley before he allowed his shadow’s coefficient of expansion to neglect the margin of safefy. 


THE TOASTMASTER 


UM Shoe-ers, Gum Chewers and Others Who Have 

Come: Watch your shadows! Shadow your watch- 

ers! I feel it my duty before addressing you this 
evening to warn you that every move you make is under 
survelllance by Sweartalk Holmes, the great rejective of 
the Western Electric Company, who detects defects with 
D-specs. Before he gets a chance to exercise his powers 
of deductive reasoning on us let’s put him on the defen- 
sive by unearthing a few facts of his life. 

Stanley first saw land at Plymouth, Mass., finishing a 
bad second in that performance to the Pilgrim Fathers, 
who beat him to it by a-couple of centuries and then some. 
If you care to solve the problem of “How old is Stan?” 
just work out that “some,” add it to 200 and the result to 
1620 and you will get the year of Holmes’ birth. Elemen- 
tary, my dear Watson. 

To avoid infringing on any of George W. Peck’s copy- 
rights I will omit most of the events in Stanley’s boy- 
hood. He was a lively youngster and when he wasn’t 
doing something he oughtn’t to, he was engaged in doing 
something he shouldn’t. And he did both equally well. 
In fact, it was routine for Stanley’s father to spank him 


every Saturday night after giving him his bath whether 
he needed it or not—the bath, that is; there was never 
the slightest doubt about the spanking. In between times, 
when Stanley wasn’t either earning a walloping or col- 
lecting it, he fished for sea-food in Plymouth Bay and 
learned to address a boat in the style to which it had been 
accussedomed (that, I understand, being the approved 
way of talking to one). 

But Stanley felt that his voice was intended for nobler 
things than blistering the paint off refractory vachts. 
He had long had a secret ambition hidden in his breast 
along with the old corn-cob pipe he was forbidden to 
smoke. He longed to be a great tenor. Many were the 
happy hours he spent pouring over the life of his boy- 
hood idol, Robinson Caruso. Then he would go far out 
on the bay in his boat and lift up his voice in song. And 
people strolling on the beach used to remark: “How very, 
very sad the sea seems tonight!” 

However, nothing serious occurred on these occasions, 
although the tide always ran out farther than usual, so at 
last Stanley was emboldened to seek a place in a boys 
choir. The inference is that he applied by mail, for some- 
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Aiding the Arts—Stanley Posing for the Central Figure in Millets “The Gleaners,” and—Helping to Illustrate that Popular Classic, 
“Oh, You Beantifal Doll!” 


how or other he landed the job. At first Stanley was 
rather diffident and everything went well. After awhile, 
however, he began to sing out and at last the minister had 
to ask the choir-master to omit all anthems until after the 
offertory. Otherwise, he said, he felt he was no better 
than a dentist to take people’s money after making them 
suffer so. 

Evidently something had to be done and Stanley ap- 
peared to be the logical thing. Not that his voice was 
good for nothing—(he could have made it up into phono- 
graph records and sold them as a substitute for sand- 
paper )—but he couldn’t carry a tune 12 seconds without 
spilling all the music out of it. However, when the leader 
tactfully pointed out to him that it is absolutely necessary 
for a choir boy to be able to stay on the key, Stanley’s in- 
herent characteristics began to assert themselves. He 
criticized the operating requirements severely and de- 
manded wider limits, pointing out conclusively that the 
allowable deviations from the designers’ model-shop 
standard key were entirely too small for a good commer- 
cial job. Now the choir-master happened to be one of 
those men who hate commercialized art like the day after 
a vacation, so he at once summarily declared a vacancy in 
that choir by the name of Holmes. Stanley’s voice had 
been canned—but not at $7 a record. i 

This key incident clearly indicates to any believer in 
foreordination that Stanley had been picked by Provi- 
dence for Western Electrice service. He yielded to the 
inevitable on June 28, 1900, and was put through an 
apprentice course at Clinton Street, working at factory 
cabling, switchboard wiring, installing, assembly work, 
and so forth (or et celery, to show off a little of the Latin 
we learned in those dear old college days when you and I 
tripped merrily over every question asked us). 

At all these tasks S. S. stood for SucceSS, but as yet 
the great sleuth had not served his real apprenticeship. 
Now his chance came. He was given a place in the en- 
gineering inspection department, shadowing the elusive 
flaw. Here he remained for a year and a half. 

At the end of that time it developed that Mother 
Nature was acting in a very unladylike manner; she was 
keeping secrets to herself. Such unwomanly behavior 
caused her friends much anxiety and, fearing that her 
mind might be affected, they decided that she ought to be 
watched. Accordingly our young flaw follower was trans- 


‘tence as president. 


ferred to the engineering experimental laboratories to 
keep an eye on her and endeavor to penetrate her secrets. 
Succeed? Why, of course. It was the old, old story. 
She was a woman and he was young, handsome, debonaire. 
How could she resist the audacious young scamp ? 

But even he had a conscience. Besides—just between 
friends, you understand—the lady was scarcely what even 
Methuselah would have called youthful. Soon the sport 
lost its charms for Stanley and he took a transfer to the 
switchboard engineering department to try out his de- 
tective skill at following circuits. Here he learned to 
chase a wire around a switchboard until it looked like a 
rheumatic pretzel doubled up with cramps. Then he 
began to feel that it was time for him to master some- 
thing else, so in April of 1906 he secured a transfer to 
the apparatus detail design division. in New York, a 
thriving town situated at the mouth of the Hudson River. 
In these days he earned fame and fortune as a movie 
artist by moving from East Orange to Newark and from 
Newark back to East Orange often enough to beat the 
State of New Jersey out of his personal property tax. 

After another little trial of engineering laboratory 
work here and a term as assistant engineer of methods, 
he returned to the fold in 1908 as assistant chief inspec- 
tor of the New York shops, later becoming chief inspector. 

From thenceforward, even unto now, he has never 
strayed forth again. In 1909 he was transferred to 
Hawthorne as chief inspector of the T. A. Shops and in 
1913 he was made superintendent of inspection, his pres- 
ent position. 

S. S. suburbs at Berwyn, fair Berwyn on the “Q.”, 
where he digs the finest garden sass ever mined in the 
State of Illinois. For recreation he doesn’t care much 
what he does just so it’s gardening. 

Around Hawthorne he has always been troubled with 
enlargement of the popularity. His heart is as warm 
as his vocabulary. From the first he has been a promi- 


“nent member of the Hawthorne Club and at one time it 


looked a little as if he would have to serve a life sen- 
When it comes to speech-making he 
can spill the grape juice all over William Jennings Bryan 
and never take his hands out of his pockets. Actually 
his powers of oratory are so great that he once talked G. 
Crossman into buying him a drink. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Holmes—where the heart is. 
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VERY employer is a customer of his employees; 
in other words, he buys from them a certain 
commodity that he needs, and which they have. 

This commodity varies in value, and has two names. 
It is called “time” or “services.” | 

The old saying that “time is money” is, like most 
other old sayings, only half true. Time may be money, 
may mean money, but time by itself is merely the raw 
material out of which a valuable product can be made. 
To a man on a desert island ìt is worthless, because 
there is nothing he can make out of it. To a man do- 
ing unskilled work it is worth comparatively little, 
because thousands of other men can do that work as 
well as he. In other words, the work or product that 
he is getting out of his time, or raw material, is too 
common a product to command a very high price. 

The point is, that if you want to get a higher price 
for your time, you’ve got to do what any other manu- 
facturer does: increase the value of your product. 
The actual value of the metal in the works of a two- 
hundred-dollar watch is less than that in a four-dollar 
pair of skates. The difference in value lies in what 
was done with the raw material. The time of a rail- 
road president isn’t actually worth more than that of 
a brakeman; it’s what he does in that time that counts. 

The Western Electric Company is your customer. 
It is in the market for your time. The price it will 
pay for it depends on the kind of work you do in that 
time. And that is up to you. 


The Outlook for 1916 
A Message to the Employees from Mr. Swope 


HE year 1915 started out under poor business 
"T conditions this country not then having com- 

menced to feel the impetus which came from war 
business. Our business activity both in our factory 
and in the distribution of all of our merchandise was 
accordingly much curtailed. During the year, how- 
ever, conditions have gradually improved, due to the 
larger portion of the World’s requirements in foods, 
raw material and manufactured products which is 
being supplied by the United States. This could not 
help but have its indirect affect upon other indus- 
tries, and has so stimulated the telephone industry 


and business in general that during the latter part of 


the year the activities of our factory and our busi- 
ness were much increased. We will, therefore, end 
the year with sales larger than we had anticipated. 
They will approximate $62,000,000, which is still, 
however, less than the business we did in 1914, when 
we did $66,000,000. 

We are looking forward to 1916 as a year of great 
activity in the factory and in all the departments of 
the Company. We expect the business for 1916 to 
be somewhat greater than for the year 1915. I think 
we all can contemplate with much satisfaction a year 
of much greater activity and a broader opportunity 
for service. 


Vice-President and General Sales Manager. 
New York, December 21, 1915. 


VERY month there are reproduced in the News 
E one or more popular magazine advertisements 
of Western Electric household devices. This 
policy of reprinting the Company’s advertisements 
was inaugurated soon after the News was started, its 
chief object being to give the employees a better 
knowledge both of the Company’s advertising and of 
the products advertised. It was thought that in this 
way employees might become believers in things elec- 
trical in general and things Western-Electrical in par- 
ticular. 


One result of this policy has been the great increase, 
during the past two years, in the number of purchases 
of Western Electric household helps by employees. 
Word comes that this year upwards of a thousand of 
the employees at Hawthorne and the distributing 
houses bought Western Electric devices for their own 
use or to give as Christmas presents. 


In view of the Company’s gospel of “Do it Elec- 
trically,”” which we are all engaged in spreading, it is 
gratifying to know that so many of us are not only 
preaching, but practicing that gospel. 
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The Merry Mallet Men 


Being Sessions of the Hammer “ Beef” Club. Club Motto: “When You Say It, Smile!” 


Time: The Noon Hour. 
Place: Hawthorne. A table in the Company Restaurant. 


Characters: Theoretical Theodore, a highbrow engineer; Prac- 
tical Peter, a general foreman of the Shops; Felix, the Faultfinder— 
Inspection Department, of course; Typhoon Tyrus, “a storm of hot 
air” from the Sales Department, and Gwendolin Grubgrabber, a 
waitress. 


66 ELL, well, well!” exclaimed Felix, the Fault- 
yy finder, as Typhoon Tyrus joined the group at 
the Club table. “Here he is, gentlemen, our 
wordy and esteemed friend Ty, the delirium tremens of 
verbosity, the man responsible for the talk intoxication.” 
“Which shows you to be no student of current events,” 
replied Tyrus, when he had finished making out his order. 
“If you were a careful observer of William Generally 
Brayin’ you would know there is more talk in one glass 
of grape juice than in all the booze under Mayor Thomp- 
son’s Sunday lid. And regarding my alleged loquacity, I 
beg to remark that talk is absolutely necessary in my 
business as a salesman and is therefore entirely excusable 
in me. At that, compared to you, I’m as silent as a deaf- 
mute with his hands tied. Herein is the difference be- 
tween thee and me, Felix, my son: Talking is only 
work with me, while working is only talk with you.” 
‘“Enough—genug—suffisant—and ditto in Turkish, 
. Bulgarian, Russian and all the other belligerent lan- 
guages,” cried Felix. “I surrender. I yield to the terrific 
bombardment of an enemy with vastly superior equip- 
ment. Talking is work with you, eh? Well, I must say 
I never saw a man more in love with his job. As to your 
other statement that working is only talk with me—why, 
you inane incarnation of indolence you, I work harder in 
one day than you do in a lifetime.” 
“Merely proving,” remarked Tyrus, “how very hard it 
is for some people to do even the smallest amount of work, 


while others perform Herculean labors without apparent. 


effort.” 

“Excuse me, but you are mixing mythology with fiction, 
Tyrus,” answered Felix. “‘Herculean’ is not the ad- 
jective to describe your kind of work. It was Ursus in 
Quo Vadis and not Hercules who threw the bull. But I 
see my mistake in trying to beat you at your specialty. 
Hereafter I shall stick to my own job closer than Lucy’s 
gum to the table leg.” 

“T’d advise you to use considerable care in applying that 
‘sticking to your job’ resolution,” broke in Theoretical 
Theodore. “Many a man sticks to his job so tightly that 
its circulation is choked off and it shrivels up. Everything 
depends on how you stick to it. 

“Just to keep Ty and Felix from each other’s throats 
for a few minutes let me tell you about a man in my 
organization who is to leave at the end of the week by 
very special invitation, in consequence whereof he thinks 
me a reprobate capable of any baseness, from licking my 
poor old grandmother down to wearing a wrist watch. 

“T haven’t tried to dispute the matter with him because 
in the first place, of course, I was afraid he might prove 
it on me, and in the second place I knew it wouldn’t do 
any good. He is one of those people who have the only 
point of view in captivity; he won’t acknowledge the ex- 
istence of anybody else’s. 


“When he first came with us I thought we could make 
something of him. He was an intelligent fellow with a 
good education and he could have developed into a good 
engineer if he had wanted to. But I soon found out that 
he wasn’t welcoming every possible opportunity to learn. 
On the well-known contrary, whenever he was given a new 
class of work he seemed to feel that he was being im- 
posed on. Here Jones or Smith was supposed to do that 
kind of work and they went and stuck if off onto him and 
it wasn’t his job, nohow. He had his own work to do, 
he had! 

“I tried at first to show him that those various jobs 
meant experience for him, but he wouldn’t see it. He 
knew better. He couldn’t learn anything from such jobs 
as those. Why, he could know all there was to know about 
any of them in a week. He had his own work to do and 
he didn’t see why other people’s jobs should be shoved 
onto him. 

“Well, there was nothing for me to do but give it up, 
as the seasick man remarked about the piece of chocolate 
cake, so finally I decided just to let him alone and see what 
would happen. 

“Well, at least I can’t say that he didn’t stick to his job. 
He did that, all right. Nobody could budge him from it 
an inch. He defined it to be the routine work we had put 
him on when he first came and you couldn’t get him to do 
anything else without arguing yourself into the legal pro- 
fession. Other things were ‘not his job.’ It wasn’t because 
he was lazy, either. He just seemed to have a morbid idea 
that everybody was working eight hours per day around 
here at the exclusive task of trying to ‘put something over 
on him,’ and he didn’t propose to have it ‘put? He con- 
tinually suspected his fellow workers of trying to slip odd 
jobs his way to lighten their own work. But the par- 
ticular hallucination of his astigmatic intellect was a 
hypothetical monster which he called ‘the Company’ and 
which, as far as anyone could gather from his conversa- 
tion, had been organized and incorporated for the sole 
purpose of making him do more work than he was paid 
for. 

“The result was that he spent his time on things a clerk 
could have done equally well or perhaps better. Of 
course he was paid more than a clerk, because we had 
expected him to develop rapidly so as to be worth his 
rate in a short time. That, in the first place, made it 
a loss of money to keep him. In addition to that, he 
was a nuisance because he was always ‘knocking.’ He 
envied everybody higher up in the organization than he 
was. It was just like ‘the Company’ to give all the soft 
snaps to those big mutts and keep him at some little one- 
horse job where his powers were wasted. 

“Well, to make a long story short, I finally came to the 
conclusion that he was never going to develop any value 
either to us or to himself by staying where he was, since 
he appeared determined to stick to his distorted point of 
view, so I called him in and gave him a week to look up 
another place. 

“Incidentally he seized the opportunity to present his 
uncensored opinion of me and ‘the Company.’ I don’t be- 
lieve even our enemies could say that he flattered us. Sat- 
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urday he will leave with wrath in his heart, and hereafter 
every time the Western Electric is mentioned his griev- 
ance will bob up like your country cousins when the circus 
comes to town. And nobody will ever be able to convince 
him that he himself was the one who choked off his own 
job.” 
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“I wonder!” mused Felix reflectively, as Theodore 
paused. “I wonder if we couldn’t put the fellow at that 
job of talking Tyrus is always working on. Gee, wouldn't 
it be great if he could choke that off!” 

“Oh, Heck!” groaned Practical Pete. 
another round !” 


“They’ve started 


Hawthorne ‘Club Members and Guests at the “Listen In” on the Transcontinental Line 


Activities of the 


Two Nights of Filmland's Best 


CEA gec efee. 
) That was the gist of the message—a wireless mes- 

sage received by the Lucknow garrison during the 
Sepoy rebellion. It told of welcome relief approaching, 
and it didn’t tell it in French either, for we have been in- 
formed it means nothing in French. And, strangely 
enough, it means precisely the same thing in Russian, Ger- 
man, Chinese, Indian and Arabic. John Harper said that 
if it was Scotch it was a new dialect to him. “But,” he 
continued, “take it over to Mr. McPherson, at this address, 
and if it’s any kind of Scotch he’ll know it.” 

However, Mr. McPherson also shook his head in a puz- 
zled negative. Then suddenly the reflection of a bright 
idea shone in his eyes. “Bide a wee, mon!’ he exclaimed. 
“I hae it noo. Pll blaw it oot for ye on the bonny pipes.” 

And, sure enough, the bag-pipes translated it. It was 
the first strain of “The Campbells Are Comin’.” 

Now if you crave the joyous privilege of being shot at 
sunrise just you dare to “suppose that the defenders when 
they heard the music cried: ‘We’re in Lucknow.’ ” 

Still, the undisputable fact remains that they really 
were there and that the Campbells really came. Also, to 
put it in a way that will pass the war censor, “there was 


Hawthorne Club 


considerable activity in the Eastern zone” when they ar- 
rived, too, numm’s von uns. We saw the whole thing 
through our moving-picture machine December lst and 
2nd. (Full house, as usual, both nights.) If the real 
battle was any more thrilling than the dramatization our 
official tip to you is that nobody suffered from ennui dur- 
ing the pleasantries. 

In addition to “The Campbells Are Comin’,” we were 
entertained by Ella Hall, filmed in “Jewel,” and by “Hank 
and Tank,” which we don’t mind admitting was funny. 

The same show was run for two nights to give everybody 
a chance to enjoy it—or rather all the grown-ups, for it 
was not intended to appeal to the little ones. A special 
show was booked for their benefit on the 23rd, too late to 
report in this issue, but we’ll bet the remains of our last 
week’s pay against five cents (if you’ll give such heavy 
odds) that they all went. 


“Listening In” on the Transcontinental 


We almost got out to San Francisco for a little visit De- 
cember 3rd, but the transcontinental telephone lines suc- 
cumbed to a sleet storm in the mountains somewhere west 
of Reno, and we only reached Winnemucca, 400 miles east 
of the Golden Gate. But that means 3,000 miles west of 
New York or 2,000 miles west of Chicago, and after all 
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The Season’s First Wrestling Match at the Hawthorne Club 


that is carrying a conversation pretty nearly far enough. 

With the assistance of the A. T. & T. Company, a long 
distance Western Electric family reunion had been ar- 
ranged, with groups at New York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. A thousand “listening-in” receivers were provided 
here. The photograph shows how they were used. 

Lacking San Francisco’s aid, New York and Chicago 
had to provide most of the show themselves. However, 
Denver helped out with a musical selection and Salt Lake 
and Winnemucca with some conversation, which was as 
distinct as if they had been talking over the “local.” 

New York opened a can of Harry Lauder for us and 
followed this with an orchestral selection and two vocal 
solos, one “America,” which we knew, and the other some- 
thing else, which we didn’t know, although it was also 
very enjoyable. The conversation on their end of the line 
was handled principally by Dr. Jewett. We also listened 
to our own S. S. Holmes, who was in New York on busi- 
ness and who (so Dr. Jewett informed us) had just dis- 
posed of a fine 25-cent meal, which he got for nothing. 

F. L. Gilman proved amply equal to the task of answer- 
ing New York’s quips for us, although J. W. Bancker, 
F. W. Willard, C. C. Gilchrist, J. Danner and others that 
were directly challenged, did their own talking back. Our 
orchestra furnished a couple of musical selections and Miss 
Elizabeth Sponholz obliged with an impromptu vocal solo. 
To neutralize Lauder’s Scotch and take the kinks out of 
the wires F. J. Sheridan sent back a monologue in German- 
ized American, which closed the more formal part of the 
program. Later many New York and Chicago friends 
“passed the time o’day.”’ 

So, in spite of that unfortunate 400-mile air gap, it was 
a very pleasant reunion after all. 


Dr. Jewett’s Address 


The following Tuesday we had Dr. Jewett with us in 
person. He spoke before the Club on “The Organization 
and Functions of the Engineering Department.” With 
our interest whetted by the previous meeting’s demonstra- 
tion of what our engineers have helped accomplish we wel- 
comed the opportunity to learn how they go about such 
work. Dr. Jewett gave us the desired information in a 
very interesting way. 

At the close of his speech he was informed by President 
Dietz that the Club had made him an honorary life mem- 
ber in recognition of his various acts of friendly co-opera- 
tion. 


The Ladies’ “Exclusive” 


Handicapped by a heavy beard and a bass voice our re- 
porter has up to date failed in all efforts to take his way 
into any of these “ladies only” entertainments, but he is 
trying hard. All of the next-day reports indicate that 
they are well worth breaking into. 

The most recent one was given on December 9th. It 


consisted of a dramatic reading, “A Man’s World,” and 


several vaudeville acts by local and professional talent. 
The girls say it was good and undoubtedly it was. Our 
man hopes to slip by the next time and see for himself. 


Chess Club Plays a Draw 


On December 7th the Chess Club played its first match 
in the recently organized Chicago City League. Its op- 
ponent was the Sinai Club, which brought along 17 play- 
ers, although only the games on the first eight boards count 
in the official score. The result was a tie, both on the first 
eight boards and on the total 17. 


Summary of the meet: 


1. J. Shalleross ....... Ww L. Rosenthal ............ L 
2. J. M. Stahr......... Ww Dr. S. StOlss4os4csvsceees L 
3. C ADSIE 34d cheered an L J. Neuman .............. L 
4. C. F. Weselak....... L Max Sonnenschein ....... w 
5. K. A. Kjeldsen...... L M. Sanders ............. w 
6. J. L. Harrington..... WwW C. L. Thompson.......... L 
7. W. C. Spencer....... WwW S. D. Morris............. L 
Bo J: Fredi oie. oa. bcs L C. E. Krieger............ W. 
9. J. Selvig ........... L G. Wiegman ............ W. 
10. J. F. Grosvenor...... WwW G. W. Winslow........... L 
11. F. P. Poole......... Ww M. Herbst .............. L 
12. O. Nihlson ......... L W. Blau ...............- Ww 
13. C. W. Boot.......... D S. Grosman ............. D 
14. M. Snyder ......... WwW H, Boifuüus i:0b0 30 oideacea cet L 
15. S. J. Raush......... L L. Raike ........sesacss. WwW 
16. W. R. Kunert....... WwW I. Gittler cscs eds eee. L 
17. F. H. Bergh......... L E. Samuels ............. w 


J. Shallcross, the Western Electric chess champion, 
added to his laurels on December 4th by taking a game 
from Jose Capablanca, the great Cuban, who gave a 50- 
board exhibition of simultaneous chess at the Kenwood 
Chess Club. The other Western Electric players who went. 
up against the master all took the count. 


Photographic Contest 


The winners in the Club’s photographie contest, which 
was decided November 24th, were as follows: 

Group No. 1, Landscape and General Pictorial Work.— 
lst prize, W. G. Minich, department 2481; 2nd prize, Miss 
Rose Smaller, department 2346; 3d prize, J. L. Tontz, de~ 
partment 4740. 
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Group No. 2, General.—Ist prize, C. E. Boman, depart- 
ment 2481; 2d prize, K. Roewade, department 2061; 3d 
prize, F. M. Peterson, department 1876. 

Group No. 3, Portraits—2lst prize, J. Chenier, depart- 
ment 2372; 2d prize, A. J. Beerhaum, department 4710; 
3d prize, L. H. Meyers, department 2073. 

Group No. 4, Vacation Snapshots.—Il1st prize, L. T. 
Marks, department 2481; 2d prize, H. Porter, department 
2372; 3d prize, R. D. Jessup, department 2100. 

Group No. 5, Babies.—Ilst prize, A. L. Estep, depart- 
- ment 2098; 2d prize, W. C. Bremmer, department 4730; 

3d prize, G. C. Blum, department 1878. 

Group No. 6, Novelties, Jokes, ete.—1st prize, J. Friedl, 
department 2483. 

Group No. 7, Collective Exhibits.—lst prize, K. A. 
Kjeldsen, department 2487; 2d prize, W. E. Schlemmer, 
department 2139; 3d prize, J. Packer, department 1017. 


Hawthorne Club Wrestling Show 
Reported by E. A. Hemmer 


Followers of the mat game witnessed a great exhibition 
of wrestling on the evening of November 18th, under the 
auspices of the Hawthorne Club. The fans turned out in 
large numbers, in spite of the inclement weather, and the 


attendance furnished further evidence of the popularity 


which this sport enjoys at Hawthorne. 

Wrestling fans always expect fast, clean-cut milling in 
these Hawthorne Club matches, and once more they were 
not disappointed. The officials also gave their usual satis- 
factions. It would be difficult to select a more efficient trio 
than Martin Delaney, referee; C. J. Malmros, timekeeper, 
and F. J. Sheridan, announcer. 


The summaries: 


Under 115 pounds.—T. Chakinis vs. Geo. Berkos. Won 
by Berkos in 15 minutes. No fall. Referee Delaney 
awarded Berkos the decision on all-round aggressiveness. 

One hundred and sixteen to 125 pounds.—V. Vosen vs. 
B. Zielinski. Won by Vosen in 3:15 with a bar arm and 
body hold. 


One hundred and twenty-six to 135 pounds.—Wm. Hal- 


las vs. Smith. Won by Hallas in 6:45 with a scissor on 
body and bar arm. 

One hundred and thirty-six to 145 pounds.—A. Theu- 
rich vs. A. Ezwaren. Won by Theurich in 10:52. No fall. 
Ezwaren concedes the match to Theurich. 

One hundred and forty-six to 158 pounds.—T. Murray 
vs. A. Hempel. Won by Murray in 2:05 with a seissor on 
body and bar-arm lock. 

Heavyweight.—S. Varon vs. S. Mizaka. Won by Varon 
in 2:20 with a scissor on body and bar-arm lock. 

Special Exhibition Match.—National Champion Ben 
Reuben agreed to throw two men in succession without 
leaving the ring. He secured a fall from F. Schmidt in 
3:40 and from S. Varon in 15:05, both with a scissor on 
the body and bar-arm lock. 

Nearly all these bouts were hard fought. Several of 
them were of the fast and furious variety, the Murray- 
Hempel match and the Hallas-Smith set-to being especially 
lively. In the latter Hallas had the advantage of consid- 
erably more experience, but “Bobby” gave him about the 
liveliest six minutes imaginable. From the tap of the gong 
they went at it hammer and tongs and Referee Delaney 
was obliged to pull them through the ropes into the centre 
of the ring no less than half a dozen times. The uproar 
from the audience following this bout showed how well the 
work of these lads was appreciated. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE SHOW 


Charley Malmros looked happy jerking the gong rope. 
Perhaps it reminded him of the days back in the old town 
when he played “Fire.” 

Announcer Frank Sheridan has a very flexible tongue. 
but it refused to wrap around the names of some of our 
wrestlers. We thought at times he was giving an imita- 
tion of an Irishman pronouncing Przemysl. 

During one of the matches Referee Delaney edified the 
crowd by dancing the highland fling. The act was not on 
the program. He was driven to it by the action of the 
wrestlers attempting to bowl him over. 

T. Murray, the winner in the 146-pound class, gives 
promise of developing into a real star. His work in the 
last few ‘matches certainly stamps him as an athlete of 
considerable class. 
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A Signal Eating System 


66 ELLO, give me one 602, a little 312, two 874 and 
H a cup of 302.” 

No, these are not the signals of a football 
quarterback; they’re simply the indications of a fairly 
good appetite as expressed over the special restaurant tele- 
phone system installed by the Ritz Company, who run a 
lunch room in Plainfield, N. J. Instead of using waiters 
to take orders, the company has equipped its restaurant 
with telephones. One of them waits patiently at every 
table. The lines from these tables are connected with the 
kitchen. 

The operation of the system is simple. When the patron 
takes his seat at the table, he studies a menu whose dishes 
are indicated by numbers. When he has made his selec- 
tion he picks up his telephone and gives his symbolic or- 
der to the chef. 
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When Arlington Talked to Paris 
As Told By H. E. Shreeve 


Epitor’s Note: Readers of the 
News ure already familiar with 
the story of how New York 
talked to San Francisco and 
Honolulu, through the article by 
F. B. Jewett, Assistant Chief 
Engineer, that appeared in the 
issue of November, 1915. In the 
same issue, a postscript by Dr. 
Jewett told how telephone mes- 
sages from Arlington, W. Va., 
had also been heard and recorded 
by H. E. Shreeve, of the Re- 
search Branch of the Engineer- 
ing Department, who was “listen- 
ing in” at the Eiffel Tower 
wireless station at Paris. Mr. 
Shreeve recently returned to New 
York and the following account 
of some of his experiences is 
set down as he told it for the 
NEWS. 


T was all arranged for 
at a conference in Mr. 
Carty’s office. The ex- 

periments between Montauk 
and Wilmington had been 
so encouraging that the 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company’s chief 
engineer was sending men 
out East and South and 
West to prove that we could 
telephone by wireless across 
the continent in one direc- 
tion and across the Atlantic 
in the other, and to Panama 
and perhaps even to Hawaii. 
Accordingly, at this confer- 
ence it was decided that 
various American Telephone 
and Telegraph and Western Electric engineers should 
start for the different points that we were going to try 
and reach by wireless. telephone. Curtis and I were as- 
signed to Paris, where we were to work from the Eiffel 
Tower wireless station. 

Curtis and I sailed, armed with letters of introduction 
to Lieutenant-Commander Sayles, U. S. naval attaché 
at Paris, and to Ambassador Sharp. It was an ex- 
citing trip. Only a few weeks previous the Lusitania 
had been sunk and everybody had an uneasy feeling 


H. E. Shreeve 


Engineering Department, Western Electric Company, Inc. 


that we might be destined to 
suffer her fate. Moreover, 
the British cruiser Bristol, 
lying off New York Harbor, 
was a significant reminder 
that we were bound for a 
continent at war. When we 
got into the so-called war 
zone, near the end of the 
voyage, the precautions that 
were taken, both to render 
the ship invisible at night 
and to provide for the es- 
cape of the passengers in 
case of trouble, were any- 
thing but reassuring. For 
three nights we sailed with- 
out a single light of any 
kind being displayed on 
deck and with all the 
portholes sealed up. We 
were not even allowed to 
light matches on deck, and 
I nearly got myself arrested 
as a spy one night by hunt- 
ing for a lost quarter with 
an electric flashlight. Every- 
one was given a ticket on 
which was marked the num- 
ber of his lifeboat and of his 
place in it. In addition, 
ropes were hung over the 
side of the ship so that in an 
emergency the men might 
slide down them into the 
boats after the women and 
children had been lowered. With all these reminders, it 
is no wonder that several passengers sat up all night, 
with their life-preservers on, the last night of the 
voyage! 

However, we reached Bordeaux without mishap of any 
sort, and we had our first taste of what it was going to 
mean to travel through France and England in wartime. 
We had to go before a commissioner, who came aboard the 
ship at the dock, and tell him why we had come to France, 
where we were going, and what we were going to do there. 
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Four Important Figures in the Eiffel Tower Experiments. 
Wireless Station; J. S. 


From Left to Right They Are: 
Wright, Manager of Our Allied House in Paris; Lieutenant-Commander Sayles, U. S. Naval Attache in Paris; 


Col. Ferrier, in Charge of the Eiffel Tower 


Lieutenant Valbreuze, Eiffel Tower Wireless Station 


We were instructed to report to the police as soon as we 
arrived in Paris. When I wanted to send a cable to Amer- 
ica announcing our safe arrival, I was obliged to show my 
passport in order to get permission to do so. 

We were finally allowed to get on the train, and started 
for Paris. On the way, we were kept reminded of the war 
by seeing a sentry at every quarter of a mile along the 
track. Two sentries were at each bridge. Near 
Bordeaux we passed a squad of German prisoners from a 


a 
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H. M. S. “Bristol,” the English Cruiser Stationed off New York 
Harbor 


detention camp nearby, at work on the railroad embank- 
ment. 


Arrived at Paris, we went at once to our hotel, where 
we had to sign more papers. Later we visited the prefect 
of police to whom we made our “declarations,” and from 
whom we received the necessary permis de sejour or per- 
mit to stay in Paris. I don’t know what would have hap- 
pened if we had failed to get them, for you can’t stay in 
Paris without a permit, and can’t leave Paris without one! 

After presenting my letters of introduction, in com- 
pany with Lieutenant-Commander Sayles I saw the 
military officials and received permission to set up our 
' apparatus in the Eiffel Tower station, and to listen 
in. Few of us here quite realize, I think, the conditions 
under which our European organization has to work. In 
this country, where the telephone is in such universal use, 
and where its importance is recognized, it is comparatively 
easy for a telephone man to get to important officials, if 


he needs to reach them. It was not difficult, for example, 
to obtain the co-operation of U. S. Government officials in 
our preliminary experiments with the wireless telephone; 
the fact that the experiments were being conducted by 
the American Telephone and Telegraph and Western 
Electric Companies made them worthy of serious con- 
sideration in their eyes. In France, however, where 
the telephone is by no means in universal use, 
people in general know and care less about tele- 
phone matters. Moreover, being engaged in a life and 
death struggle for their existence as a nation, they could 
hardly have been expected to have much interest in a 
scientific experiment. Consequently, we who were to con- 
duct the Eiffel Tower experiment were not sure how cor- 
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Mr. Shreeve’s Lifeboat Ticket 
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On the River Marne, at Barcy-le-Meaux, the Nearest Point to Paris 

Reached by the German Army. The Floating Bath-Houses Were 

Sunk to Prevent the Germans from Crossing the River. Photograph 
by Mr. Tugot, of the Paris House 


dially we would be received. I must say, though, that 
busy as the French officials were, they weré courteous and 
cordial in the extreme, and told us that they found the 
subject interesting enough to warrant their giving us 
facilities. Our naval attaché, Lieutenant-Commander 
Sayles, our manager in Paris, J. S. Wright, and Mr. F. 
R. Welles, all rendered valuable assistance to us in our 
dealings with the French authorities. 


So we set up our telephone apparatus in the tower 
and started to work. We did not find it easy. 
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French Tourists Visiting the Ruins of Senlis, Near Paris 


Owing to its enormous height—1,000 feet—the Eiffel 
Tower is probably the most efficient catcher of static dis- 
turbances in the world. Also, we were surrounded by the 
high-powered wireless stations of the warring nations. 
These, on a war basis, were sending practically continu- 
ously. The antennæ are strung from the top of the tower 
to the ground. In the view shown on the cover of this 
month’s issue of the News, they extend in a line directly 
away from the reader, and are consequently hidden by 


Salle a Bourre, F. R. Welles’ Chateau in Loir-et-Cher 


the tower itself. During the war, of course, the wireless 
station is in almost constant use, day and night, so that 
we could work only a short time each day. Between two 
and three every morning we were allowed to connect our 
telephone apparatus to the tower aerials. To get into the 
wireless station, we had to have a military permit—which 
must be renewed each day—and had to be at the gate at 
the exact hour and minute specified. We were then met 
by an officer, who conducted us into the station and usu- 
ally stayed with us while we worked. We were not ex- 
pected to go anywhere in the station except where we were 
actually working, and, needless to say, with a full appre- 
ciation of the courtesies extended to us, we were careful 
to take no liberties. ` 

While in France, I had the great privilege of going to 
Bourre, in the province of Loir-et-Cher, and visiting Mr. 
F. R. Welles for a short time. Mr. Welles was, as you will 
remember, formerly vice-president of the Company in 
Europe. An article of his, on the early days of the Ant- 
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Mr. Shreeve’s Passport as It Looked on His Return from Europe 


werp factory, appeared in the News about three years 
ago. It was during this trip that I saw something 
of the French people, and learned something of their 
attitude toward the war. To me one of the most striking 
things about the French is their wonderful calmness, the 
faculty they seem to have acquired of putting their own 
feelings in the background. Now, my own countrymen— 
I am a British subject, you know—are stoical about it. 
They simply refuse to talk about the war, at least the part 
that directly concerns them. But the French do not. A 
Frenchwoman will talk to you freely about the war, with 
apparent calmness; and you may not discover, except by 
accident, that she has perhaps lost her husband, or a son, 
and has other relatives at the front. While I was in Paris 


NOTICE. 


MINIMISING DANGER 
FROM HOSTILE AIRCRAFT. 


PLEASE KEEP THE BLINDS LOWERED 
WHEN LAMPS ARE ALIGHT. 
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A Warning Notice from an English Railway Coach 


there was httle excitement. 


As a matter of fact, one gets 
more news here than one does there. The average Parisian 
newspaper to-day contains only four pages, and even these 
may not be entirely filled. As in England, the censorship 
is necessarily strict. I remember one paper—the Matin, 
if I remember rightly—that came out one morning with 
nothing left of one article except the headlines. In the 
vacant column was set the following notice, in inconspic- 
uous type; “Subject Matter Deleted by the Censor. If 
you want to know what it was about, turn to the second 
column of the first page of the Journal de Genéve, where 
you will find the article in full!” 


No Zeppelins visited Paris while I was there, although 
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Emergency Currency Issued by the City of Bordeaux at the Osi- 
break of the War 
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once in a while a “Taube” would fly over the city, only 
to be chased away by a flock of French aeroplanes that 
would appear as if by magic. Later, when I crossed over 
to England, I found the Zeppelin to be still a more or 
less regular visitor. Signs in the railway carriages, for 
example, warn passengers to keep the blinds down at 
night. This is not so much for the protection of the train, 
which would not be an easy mark to hit, as to prevent the 
moving line of light from being a possible guide for hos- 
tile aircraft. 


Although we did not, of course, see any actual fighting 
in France, we had plenty of evidence that the war was 
not far off. At night, for instance, from the top of the 
Eiffel Tower, the flash of the guns on the firing line is 
plainly visible. 

Of our work in Paris, there is not much to say, but what 
has been reported already. The newspapers and various 
technical journals have published the story of the success 
of the Bell Engineers at Paris, Arlington, Darien, San 
Diego, Mare Island, and Honolulu. It was indeed grati- 
fying to us that we had been able to do our bit and to 
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Keep the Kettle Boiling 


HE men of the Hawthorne technical branch enter- 
tained each other on January 15th at a dinner, 
topped off with a story-telling contest and other 
features. You can’t help eat the dinner now, nor can you 
expect us to tell you all the stories here, but you can look 
at the evening’s chief novelty, a reproduction of the 
famous piece of mechanism that has doubled Hawthorne’s 
output of profanity since 1913—the Billhendryteakettle. 
The heat for running the apparatus was provided by 
filling it up with “stingers” (and anyone who has ever 
been kissed by a bee knows there is nothing hotter this 
side of Helena, Mont.). Bubbling Bill, the highly 
esteemed inventor of the original contraption, was en- 
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The Teakettle. From a Rare Old Print 
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A RECEIPT FOR GOLD 


Persons residing in France are not allowed to have more than a 
certain amount of gold in their possession. Anything above this 
amount must be exchanged for bank notes, a receipt like the above 
being given by the Bank of France. 


justify the confidence which the French authorities had 
shown. 


trusted with the delicate task of removing the “stingers” 
and passing them one by one to the guests, who then 
actually swallowed them. Sure! Good for rheumatism, 
you know. Also cures dyspepsia, spavin, pip, spring- 
halts, earache and the blues. 

Anyway, nobody there had any troubles he could think 
of that evening with the teakettle bubbling away so cheer- 
fully. “Pop” Lyon showed his ability to present the 
thing in the right way when he remarked that a man too 
old to enjoy himself must have been very old indeed. 

Aye, very, very old. 


Business Ethics 


[Epitor’s Note: The following is an extract from an 
article in a recent issu of THE REMINDER, written by T. 
A. Burke, sales manager at our Atlanta House.] 


USINESS ethics is that side of business activities 
which seeks the most efficient means for the attain- 
ment of the greatest amount of good for the busi- 

ness as a whole. It is the study of business activity, 
regulated by business standards to meet business needs. 

In business, as in the individual, character, associations 
and ideals are the determining factors which regulate the 
code of ethics, and the code varies, being dependent upon 
the temperament, environment and education of the indi- 
vidual dominating the policy of the business. 

Broadly speaking, Business Ethics is the observing of 
the customs and common standards which have long been 
accepted by the business world. 

Be fair in all business transactions both with your cus- 
tomers and with your competitors. 

Put your business upon such a high plane as will make 
you respect yourself and your business policy, and your 
business ethics will be more than apt to be right. 
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C. D. Wilkinson 
Manager 


REVIOUS to the year 
1899, customers in the 
territory from the 

Ohio and Pennsylvania state 
hnes to the Pacifice Coast 
and from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico up into Canada were 
served from the Chicago 
warehouse of the Western 
Electric Company. At that 
time business had started 
to localize, and it was get- 
ting difficult to secure or- 
ders from customers in the 
territory having local 
sources of supply. C. D. 
Crandall, who was manager 
of the Chicago house, con- 
ceived the idea of placing 
an agency in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, to distribute our 
merchandise to customers 
in the Northwestern terri- 
tory. A separate company 
was accordingly formed, in 
which the Western Electric 
Company became a stock- 
holder. This new company 
was named the American 
Electric Company, and the 
doors of the new concern, 
which later became the first 
branch house of the West- 
ern Electric Company, were 


opened for business in November, 1899. The new com- 
pany was given an exclusive agency covering Minnesota, pects. 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, Northern Iowa, 
Northern Wisconsin, Northern Peninsula of Michigan, 
and Canada from Winnipeg to the Pacific Ocean. 

The first officers were C. D. Crandall, President; G. S. 
Ellicott, Vice-President and General Manager; A. M. Lit- 
tle, Secretary and Treasurer. 
twelve months were not entirely satisfactory, and under 
the supervision of C. G. Du Bois, the Western Electric 


The results for the first 
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Sales Manager 


The Minneapolis House 


An Account of the Company’s Minnesota Headquarters 


Present Building of the Minneapolis House 


FEBRUARY, 1914 


W. J. McNulty 
Credit Manager 


Company purchased the in- 
terests of Mr. Ellicott and 
Mr. Little. This gave our 
Company control of the 
business and gave Mr. Du 
Bois the title of “The Father 
of distributing houses.” 

In 1907, a supply con- 
tract was entered into with 
the Associate Company and 
a warehouse in Minneapolis 
taken over to serve the 
North western Telephone 
Exchange Company, Du- 
luth Telephone Company, 
and the Missabe Telephone 
Company. The headquar- 
ters of the Associate Com- 
pany being in Minneapolis, 
it was decided in 1908 to 
move the supply business to 
that city and combine the 
two departments under one 
management. In 1912, the 
Associate headquarters 
were moved to Omaha, and 
Minneapolis was relieved of 
the accounting work for 
that department. 


Territory 


The Minneapolis terti- 
tory is one of great dis- 
tances. Frequently sales- 


men will travel over a thousand miles between pros- 
The distance between the eastern and western 
boundaries of the territory is approximately thirteen hun- 
dred miles. The State of Montana alone has a greater 
area than the combined area of New Hampshire, V ermont, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Maryland. The popula- 
tion of Montana, however, is less than that of the small 
State of Rhode Island. The population of the entire 
Minneapolis territory is approximately 3,400,000, with an 
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The Minneapolis House Employees 


area of 387,000 square miles. The Northwest is the wheat 
raising district of the United States and the territory is 
also famed for its iron mines and lumber interests. The 
lack of extensive manufacturing, and the extreme win- 
ters, limit active business opportunities to about eight 
months of the year, and in this respect Minneapolis dif- 
fers from other sections of the country which enjoy an 
even demand for the entire twelve months. 

The offices and warehouse of the Minneapolis house are 
located near the business section of the city. A sub-store 
is located in St. Paul to care for customers in that city; 
this store is in charge of A. L. Frankenberger. 

The City of Minneapolis has had a phenomenal growth 
during the past ten years, not only in population, but also 
in the erection of modern office buildings, hotels, churches, 
and handsome residences. The natural lakes, boulevards, 
and the highly efficient street car system are all sources 
of delight to visitors. 


Organization 


C. D. Wilkinson has been manager of the Minneapolis 
house for nearly fifteen years and was one of the first 
distributing house managers. He started with the Com- 


Novel Fan Equipment for Southern 
Building 


E First National Bank building of Paris, Texas, 

l is noteworthy among many things for its installa- 

tion of electric fans. The building, a 7-story struc- 

ture, is completely equipped with 132 Western Electric 

celling fans. Each fan is supplied with an electrolier 

attachment made up of a Holophane reflector and a 60- 

watt Sunbeam Mazda lamp. The fan thus serves two func- 

tions—ventilation and illumination, either of which can 

be employed independent of the other; or the two may be 
employed simultaneously. 


pany as office boy at the Chicago house in 1886. Later he 
served in the clerical department and in the sales depart- 
ment as road salesman and office specialist. 


Paul Joyslin has been sales manager at Minneapolis 
since October, 1912. He started with the Company at 
Chicago in 1900 in the clerical department; in 1904 he 
came to the St. Paul house as bill clerk, and later, sales- 
man ; in 1906, he was transferred to Chicago and remained 
there until 1908, when he became sales manager at Dallas. 


W. J. McNulty, credit manager, came with the Com- 
pany in May, 1913. Mr. McNulty has been identified 
with credit work for a number of years. 


The Minneapolis pay roll includes many names of em- 
ployees who have been with the Company over five years. 
Notable among these are: F. W. Doolittle, whose custom- 
ers all call him “Dooley”; also J. E. Cameron, R. J. Court- 
ney, R. F. Geeseka, V. L. Runyan, G. E. Brown, J. d. 
McGlone, J. H. Symons, Ed. Lewiston. A. Schwerzler, F. 
Bagger, O. G. Bonorden, Geo. Halfman, D. Kohlberg, I. 
Chamberland, E. Sjoberg, R. E. Jones, Mamie Sullivan, 
Ada Kager, Mattie Hinshaw, Lena Lienlokken, and Ruth 
Fridlund. 


Married 


ANUARY 1st.—Miss Ruth Wakeman, accounting de- 
partment, New York, to Earl Clifford King. 
January.—Miss Lucial Sytniewska, of department 

1393, Hawthorne, to Bernard Warner. 

January 8&th—Miss Meta North, of department 7393, 
Hawthorne, to Frederick Otto. 

January 8th.—Ollie Ness, of department 8149, Haw- 
thorne, to Miss Linda Kolstad, of Chicago. 

January 8th.—Miss Ella Likas, of department 7381, 
Hawthorne, to Leon Alepuns, of Chicago. 

January 26th.—Miss Helen Hess, of department 7393, 
Hawthorne, to Hugh Fullerton. 
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HE New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
1s planning to enter New York City by way of Long 
Island City and the Pennsylvania Railroad tun- 

nels. To achieve this result necessitated an elevated 
structure several miles long, that winds around on stone 
piers all the way from upper New York to Ward’s Island, 
then over Hell Gate to 
Long Island, across 
which it goes to meet 
the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

The greatest prob- 
lem that confronted 
the engineers was the 
bridging of treacher- 
ous “Hell Gate,” as 
that part of the East 
River between Ward’s 
Island and Long Is- 
land is called. A mas- 
todonic arch of steel, 
designed to carry on 
ts four tracks the 
heaviest weight ever 
carried by a similar 
structure, was de- 
signed to meet the con- 
tingency. The work 
was started in Janu- 
uary, 1915, and last 
October the steel arms 
that have been creep- 
ing over the river from shore to shore were joined with 
the aid of a telephone system that in itself was a fitting 
climax to one of the world’s greatest engineering feats. 
From the day the concrete piers, one on each side of the 
river, were completed, telephones governed the driving 
of every rivet, the hoisting of every beam, and the final 
junction of the completed arms in mid-air. 

The arms started with four gigantic steel shoes, two of 
which were fastened on each of the concrete piers. On 
these shoes the first girders were hinged in a saddle-like 
arrangement that allows for the contraction and expan- 
sion of the'steel. As bit by bit the girders took the form 
of the ultimate arch, a steel falsework reared itself per- 


The Bridge That 
Telephones 
Helped to Build 


The New Hell Gate Bridge, New York 


pendicularly on each of the concrete piers. On the tops 
of these steel columns four gigantic hydraulic jacks were 
placed—two for each column. Connected to each jack 
were eye beams, to which in turn were connected girders 
that stretched themselves land- and river-ward. The 
girders that stretched over the river were fastened to the 

. part of the arch that 
was completed, while 
those extending land- 
ward formed a balan- 
cing arm. Thus a bal- 
ance could be main- 
tained, without which 
the weight of the steel 
arms would have over- 
turned the concrete 
arches. The hydraulic 
jacks under the eye 
beams served as hoists. 
By a twist of the wrist 
these jacks, with their 
foree of 4,800,000 
pounds’ pressure, 
would lower or raise 
the steel arms. As the 
traveling erectors 
slowly crept out over 
the river, putting gird- 
er after girder into 
place, these jacks kept 
pace by lifting the 
arms inch by ineb. 
The movements of the jack attendants, as were the move- 
ments of every man on the job, were controlled by a tele- 
phone system. Standard Western Electric telephones 
were located in the power houses, the offices, the erector 
eabins, at the jacks, at the compressor house, and on the 
structure itself, in close proximity to the boss riveters. 
All the stations on the Ward’s Island side were connected 
to one line, and all the stations on the Long Island side 
to another. A central telephone was put in the Long 
Island power house, and a submarine cable run from there 
to Ward’s Island. When a station on either side wanted 
to communicate with the opposite shore, it could do so by 
signaling the Long Island power house, where the engi- 
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neer in charge, by the use of a special key, could make the 
desired connection. All the instruments were thrown 
across their respective lines, and any station could be 
called from any other by means of code signaling. The 
system worked perfectly, and it was not necessary for the 
chief engineer to leave his desk to receive messages and 
orders. 

The climax of the work of the telephone came on the 
day when both arms were ready to be lowered into place. 
The completed arms hung in mid-air, exactly 221% inches 
out of alignment. The traveling erectors had been shoved 
out to the last eighth of an inch. Another shove, and 
they would have tipped over the whole structure. It was 
necessary that the erectors be out as far as possible on the 
arms so that the riveters and the bridgemen would have 
something to work from when they fastened the arms to- 
gether. There could be no hit and miss work, and nothing 
must be left to chance; for if one side went too fast and 
the other side jammed, or if the weight of one arm rested 
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on the other unevenly, everything would have gone to the 
river bottom. 

Gauges, marked off to the thirty-second of a inch, were 
affixed to the sides of the final beams, and at the exact 
spot the foreman stood, with the telephone attached to a 
girder directly in front of him, and with every station 
cut in and open. He knew that the Ward’s Island arm 
had to be lowered twelve inches, and the Long Island arm ' 
fourteen inches, which meant that while one arm traveled 
one inch the other would have to go seven-eighths of an 
inch. Next to the foreman in responsibility came the men 
who operated the jacks, for one twist too much on the 
valve that admitted the water to the pumps would spell 
disaster. Every man knew his job and every man re- 
peated back his telephoned order. The result was com- 


plete success. Three hours after the foreman had taken 
his place on the topmost girder, the two arms gently set- 
tled into place and the riveters welded them into one 
piece. 


GBROAD 


London 
H. Barnett, Correspondent 
LONDON LETTER FOR DECEMBER 


The second social and whist drive was a huge success. 
These functions, in everybody’s opinion, are getting better 
each time. Songs were rendered by the following: H. 
Rowlings, Miss L. O’Neill, G. R. Dye, Miss Gardiner, A. 
J. Dale, Fred Ellis, Miss E. Roper and Ted Bird. Mr. 
Rowlings had joined the Army two days previously, but 
obtained leave to join us. All the above singers were 
encored, and it would be invidious to single anyone out 
for special mention. Mr. Dodge came down, intending to 
stop for “a short time,” but so much enjoyed himself that 
he stayed to the end and presented the prizes. As we go 
to press the result of the third (Christmas) Social has 
come to hand, and the balance is better than ever. 

C. L. Rice told us some time ago that the Athletic Club 
would be a lucky dog if it survived the war. He will be 
able to see from above that we mean to keep it alive in 
spite of the war. : 

We are proud to state that L. Verbaere has been deco- 
rated with the Military Cross for bravery. Mr. Verbaere 
was shop chief clerk at Antwerp, and when the war 
started came to London for a short time, and then enlisted 
in the Belgian Army. Mr. Verbaere (who was in the hos- 
pital at the time) was talking to his brother, who since 
the siege of Antwerp had been in Holland, when suddenly 
the order “attention” was given, and the King of the Bel- 
gians walked into the ward to where Mr. Verbaere was 


lying, and shook hands with him. The King then pinned 
the Military Cross on Mr. Verbaere’s breast, at the same 
time telling him that the decoration was awarded for 
bravery on the field, and expressing the hope that he 
would soon be well again. 

All honor to Mr. Verbaere! He is indeed a very gal- 
lant gentleman, and we can pay him no greater compli- 
ment. 


Vancouver 


H. N. Keifer, sales engineer at Vancouver, who has 
taken a very active interest in the affairs of the Vancou- 
ver section of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, was recently elected secretary of the local sec- 
tion. 


Paris 
Former Paris house employees who have recently been 
cited in the Orders of the Day are the following: : 


ORDER OF THE REGIMENT 
Private Delestre. 

“Has given, on several occasions, proof of the greatest cour- 
age in carrying out orders under heavy fire. Under all cir- 
cumstances has perfectly fulfilled his duties as liaison agent.” 

Lieutenant Jean Calmettes. 

“Distinguished himself on September 6, 7 and 8, 1914, by his 
courage. Since then, has performed the duties of liaison officer 
and telephone officer, divisional artillery, giving of his utmost 
without thought of himself. f 

“At Woevre, he personally took part in the serving of out- 
post trenches that were being constantly and violently bom- 
barded, and, in the course of the operations during September, 
1915, has given ample proof, in similar ways, of his courage 
and devotion.” 


Boston 
D. A. Chase, Correspondent 

In Philadelphia’s column last month, Brother Browne 
voiced our feelings for us so precisely, so truly, that we 
would like to tell him how much we sympathize with him. 
We, too, have torn our raven locks, and like the raven, 
sworn “nevermore” to plead for news from the 97 Sturte- 
vant cerebral vacuums that never contribute anything but 
kicks. 

We have cajoled, threatened, bribed, begged, and flat- 
tered this worthless tribe at Boston in an effort to get 
them to contribute real news—the interesting stuff that 
they delight to read in other columns—and to no avail. 

Finally we stalled on the job, hoping that we’d be fired, 
and also to no avail. On the contrary, the boss has en- 
larged us—an editorial “we” now are of a surety; for we 
are a trinity. Your correspondent has two associate 
editors, and there is going to be some news from Boston.* 

And believe us, L. R. B., those associates who have been 
the worst kickers at our silence, are going to knuckle 
down and scratch news or scratch dirt! 
~ œ Is the foregoing a sample? 


PURITANICAL BOSTON. 
(Being a rendition prompted by W. M. G.’s verses, 
“Giddy Hawthorne,” appearing in the January issue.) 
Shame, Chicago, why so touchy? 
Dost thou think we’ll angry pose? 
Just ’cause Hawthorne’s fifteen matrons 
Found a place in Hitchcock’s prose! 


Surely thou hast not forgotten 

All those coals of burning fire 
“General Sales” has heaped upon us 
When we’ve given vent to ire. 


Now we’ll tell our little secret, 
Why we fain would wield a club; 
Dear Chicago, Mister Hitchcock 
Is no stranger to The Hub. 


Now and then he comes to see us, 

As do Messrs. Dean and Dietz, 

And if we should frown on Hawthorne— 
P’raps they’d all postpone “repeats.” 


If we’ve gained the rep of “scrappy,” 
We must trample this to pulp. 

Never lived more docile maidens 
(Encore, please, from B. S. Culp!). 


But, of course, if Kansas City, 

“General Sales”, or Breezy Chi’, 
Open up debate with BOSTON 
We're the girls who'll make reply. 


New York 
R. E. Webster, Correspondent 
OUR MODERN SERVANTS. 
As Dick Sees Them. 


“I am very tired,” the housewife said, 
“I work so hard, I’m almost dead. 
I wash and clean from morn till night 
To make my home look neat and bright.” 
This used to be the housewives’ daily tale 
Before W. E. household helps were put on sale. 
But now those housewives everyone 
Tell you housework is merely fun. 
No more rubbing at the tubs all day. 
For W. E. washers turned washing into play ; 
No more heating irons on coal or gas stoves 
For American Beauty irons press all the clothes. 
Now Vacuum Cleaners take the place of the brooms 
Which means, no more dust flying round the rooms; 
With Sunbeam Lamps to spread their glow, 
Sunshine from the home will never go. 
Electric Toasters make toast bread taste delicious, 
While Electric Ranges leave the food cooked nutritious. 
When the weather is bad, shop by telephone 
And get what you want without leaving your home. 
W. E. Household Helps turned housework into play, 
And no more do we hear housewives say ; 
“Housework is hard—Huh, it’s only fun 
Since we have W. E. servants on the run.” 
— Dick, the Office Boy. 
Philadelphia 

L. R. Browne, Correspondent 

The annual get together meeting and dinner of the 
Philadelphia sales organization was held at the Manu- 
facturers’ Club on Tuesday evening, January 4th. 

The sales department extended invitations to the heads 
of the various other departments. Covers were laid for 
thirty-five. E. P. Clifford, Eastern District Manager, and 
E. W. Roekafellow, Assistant General Sales Manager, 
were guests. 

Aside from short* addresses by Mr. Clifford and Mr. 
Rockafellow, the evening was given over to “choral” work, | 
a number of famous (?) songs having been re-written by i 
local talent for the occasion. We almost forgot to men- 
tion that a solo was executed by “Buck” Tavey. “Buck” 
has a voice of sorts. The “eats” program was arranged 
by A. L. Hallstrom. Needless to say, it was wonderful. 
His reputation as a “gustatorian” is wide. 
~ * Honest ?—EpD. 

Denver 
Miss M. Cassedy, Correspondent 

After we had admonished Salt Lake City to make a 
thorough re-survey to make sure all items were inven- 
toried, they sent in a card for “2 Warehouse Cats”. The 
item was not entered on the inventory, though, for the 
accountant couldn’t think of a proper stock classification 
to give them. 
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Swamped!—A Futurist Conception of Inventory 


Chicago 
H. L. Grant, Correspondent 
THE SALES CONFERENCE 


I’m glad it’s conference time again, 
So I can leave my beat; 

I pine to shake my customers 
And get myself a seat; 

I simply dote on listening 
For several mortal hours 

While those inside sopranos 
Display their vocal powers. 

I think I get my money’s worth, 
In fact—I know I do; © 

And I am always sorry when 
The jamboree is through. 

—Anonymous. 


The accompanying clipping is from the Indianapolis 
Star of January 8, 1916, which has been sent in by C. W. 
Holmes, of our Indianapolis House: | 


CITY RECORDS 
—Five-Man Event— 


Marons (1912) eiiean NEEE EENE EE 2,976 
—Doubles— 
Meévyer-Knox: (1912) secs Sodas need eae urrin ede eee 1,280 
—Singles— 
L. Fiile (1911).......... eee ee ee eee ee rr rere 686 
—Score Single Game— 
B. O. Manchester (1910) e360 nwa dcy See ee he wah ey wh 279 


You will note that there appears the city championship 
bowling record, as established by our own Louis Fille, 
who was chief clerk of our Indianapolis House organiza- 
tion in 1911, at the time this record was established. 

Inasmuch as Louis is now a full-fledged New Yorker, 
having been associated with the comptroller’s department 
for some little time, and in view of the fact that New 
York seems to have a hankering for bowling dope for pub- 
lication in the News, why not use this as an item worthy 
of printer’s ink? 

Louis’ record of 686 maples for three games still stands 
unbeaten, and has stood for a period of five years, not- 


withstanding the fact that Indianapolis has always been 
looked upon as being infested with a very large number 
of championship bowlers. 


RESOLUTIONS OF A GRAPHOPHONE OPERATOR 


It was on a morning dreary, 
And I meditated, weary, 
On the follies of the old year, 

Upon which we'd closed the door. 
And although my head was aching, 
Good resolves I set to making. 

Pd reform my erring brothers— 

(Quoth the Raven: “Nevermore!”’) 


I would set the ears a-ringing 
Of the fellow who starts singing ' 
In the mouthpiece of his dictaphone 
Each day, at half-past four. 
And, although I hate to grumble, 
I would also still the mumble 
Of the culprit whose dictation 
Sounds exactly like a snore. 


Now, in truth, the only reason 
Why I cease my mournful wheezin’, 
Of material I’ve plenty, but 
I’ll not become a bore. 
Do I hear a gentle murmur: 
“The stenographer ?—Reform ’er?” 
It can’t be done—She’s perfect! 
(Quoth the Raven: “Oh, my Lor’ !”) 
=- L.H. 


George Porter sprang a new one at the annual dinner 
of the Electric Club—Jovian League. He selected a 
South Clark Street Chinaman, old enough to take the 
part, dressed him in evening clothes, provided him with 
the seat of honor next to the toastmaster, and introduced 
him as a Chinese nobleman, in Chicago incognito to pur- 
chase electrical supphes. With keen stage management 
Porter arranged for the Chinese nobleman to arrive late, 
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H. B. Lane 
W. E. Dept. Telephone | Peach 
Schenectady Sales Manager EMES 


Dept. 


so that the toastmaster could explain in advance to the 
600 members who the guest of honor for the evening 
would be. When, shortly afterwards, the “nobleman” 
arrived, everyone stood up and applauded. 

Later in the evening the toastmaster explained that 
“Mr. Wu” was handicapped by the illness of his interpre- 
ter, and that therefore he (the toastmaster) would read 
in English what Mr. Wu had intended to say. Among 
other things the speech brought out that he wished to 
purchase as much of his electrical requirements as pos- 
sible in Chicago, and asked that representatives of certain 
lines would turn in their cards to him. A large collection 
of business cards resulted, and Porter was solicited by 
several to introduce them personally. 

Finally, toward the end of the evening, the Chinese 
nobleman, who had not spoken, arose to leave. As he 
neared the door, he called back, “Well, good night fel- 
lows! It’s time for me to beat it back to the laundry.” 


ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT REPARTEE 
Visitor (to Accountant): “Say, I don’t see how you 
fellows can stand sitting in such a cold office.” 
W. A.T. 


Atlanta 
O. Whitmire, Correspondent 
THE ATLANTA BOWLERS 


Atlanta has been playing quite an important part in 
the Telephone and Telegraph Society’s bowling matches 
this season, for we have had the distinction of furnishing 
two teams from our organization. One is known as the 
Telephone team and the other as the Supply team. 


PROMINENT VISITORS AT THE ATLANTA SALES CONFERENCE 


M. A. Oberlander H. R. King P. L. Thomson 
Asst. Supply Power Apparatus Advertising 
Sales Manager Sales Manager Manager 


The accompanying photograph shows the members of 
the two teams. Reading from left to right, they are: 

Standing: J. W. Stafford, H. R. Hoffman, W. E. Gath- 
right and G. A. Yates. Sitting: J. C. Willis, H. H. Hix, 
Albert Twilley, Wade Turnipseed, Paul Sewell and Harry 
Willbanks. 


A WESTERN ELECTRIC SPEED DEMON 


The above photograph shows a racing motorcycle 
equipped with a Western Electric-Pittsfield spark plug 
and partly owned by W. H. Lange of the Savannah house. 
This racer won first five out of five events recently he 
on the Savannah track. Mr. Lange says that the spark 
plug is responsible. 


We know it’s against the rules to mention anything 
about births in the News now, but this “birth notice co 
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I told him a dictaphone girl I had been 
When I with mortals did roam. 

He opened the gate, and invited me in, 
And said, “You are welcomed home!” 


“Just step inside my dear little girl, 
And you will find a berth. 
For if you have used a dictaphone 
You’ve had h—l enough on earth!” 
M. V. P., 


Two Old Business Cards 


C. JAEGER, of the Philadelphia sales department, 
recently forwarded the News an interesting sou- 
venir in the shape of a business card that he used 

at the time of the opening of the Philadelphia house. 
Philadelphia was the first distributing house we opened, 
outside of New York and Chicago, to do a general supply 
business. This was in May, 1901. As Mr. Jaeger says, 


cerns a Christmas present, too. Our stores manager was 
presented with a Christmas present by the Stork, and the 
accompanying illustration shows how his—the stores 
manager’s office—looked when he came down to work on 
the following Tuesday. 


A DICTAPHONE GIRL’S DREAM. 


(With Apologies to the Author of “The Lost Chord.” ) 


Seated one day at my Underwood, 
I was weary and ill at ease, 

And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the well-worn keys. 


I knew not what I was doing, 
For my thoughts were far away, 

And the letters I should have been writing 
On my desk forgotten lay. 


I thought that my troubles were over, 
And I’d reached the Heavenly Gate, 
And was standing just outside the door, 

Where others were having to wait. 


While waiting I watched and listened 
To see what the others would do, 

To hear what the verdict of St. Peter was, 
To see whom he would pass through. 


To some he said, “You’ve done well 
And you may pass in the gate,” 

To others he said, “Pass on down to h—1: 
You mended your ways too late.” 


Of some of them he asked their names, 
Of others, ‘‘What is your station?” 

But all of them had to explain ` 
What had been their occupation. 


At last when St. Peter called me 
I was all aquiver with fear. 

The very first question he asked me 
Was what I did while down here. 
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The First Philadelphia Card 


in a letter, “the idea of the card was to give the people 
an idea of the size of the building we occupied,” besides 
serving as a business card. His territory extended from 
Philadelphia to Altoona, Pa., the latter city being on the 
dividing line between Philadelphia’s and New York’s ter- 
ritory. A line was drawn north and south of that point, 
New York handling the Pittsburgh district. 
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New York Card Used Prior to 1900 


The other card shown is the one used by Mr. Jaeger 
prior to his transfer from New York to Philadelphia. 
This was used by the New York salesmen about 1899-1900. 

Has anybody any older cards? 
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Who doesn’t care a 


tinker’s * for 
“what weve always 
DO THAT HEAVY worn done,” but says: “I’ve 


WITH AN HYDRAULIC 
PRESS. 


got a new way, Sam. 
Let’s try it out for 
fun?” Who puts some 
new contraption in we 
know won’t work, by 
jing, and then, dog- 
gone his lucky skin, 
saves money with the 
thing? Whose arts 
entice our big chiefs 
here to tell us what 
they do to earn their 
umpty thou’ per year, 
so we can do it, too? 
Whose name, if you 
unhitehed the “hoss,” 

— * could still run just the 
same ? (Honk! honk! Let’s get that joke across.)—“Bill” 
Hosford ; that’s the name. 


* If you don’t happen to know a tinker, any teamster can supply 
the word for you.—Eb. 


Joe Wildbore Almost Gets Away With It 


Some people are continually calling on the shades of 
their ancestors to cast a little greatness upon themselves, 
but J. E. Wildbore has greatness enough to cast his own 
shade. As proof we submit herewith a semi-side eleva- 
tion of Joe’s personal architecture, from which you will 
observe that his greatness has been largely allowed to go 
to waist. And that brings us up to the start of our story, 
which is perhaps where we should have begun in the first 
place. 

When Mr. Wildbore sat down in the restaurant recently 
and endeavored to insert his napkin between the cus- 
tomary two buttons on his vest he found one of them 
missing. Anyone else would probably have been com- 
pletely nonplussed, but emergencies of that sort were not 
entirely new to Joseph E. Figures like his are naturally 
hard on buttons. Consequently he knew at once what to 
do. Inserting the napkin quickly between two other 
buttons located at about 20 degrees south latitude, he 
calmly went on with his meal, entirely unmoved by a 
crisis that might well have shaken nerves of steel. 

In fact he forgot the occurrence so completely that 
when at the close of his meal he felt in the accustomed 
place and found his napkin gone he concluded it had 
fallen to the floor, and so wasted no more thought on it. 
Consequently he advanced toward the cashier a moment 
later with a flag of truce waving tranquilly below his line 
of vision. 
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The young lady’s first instinct was to call the police, 
but a sudden recollection of how guiltily R. J. Reid had 
slunk out with his own hat last month (as reported exclu- 
sively in these columns) reminded her that a man’s 
actions are not always as suspicious as they look. So she 
merely directed a searching glance toward that vast 
region now, alas, beyond Joe’s ken, and remarked: “Your 
napkin, Mr. Wildbore.” 


Six dishes of ice cream on the serving counter suc- 
cumbed to the heat of his blushes as he stammered: 
““Why—er—yes—er—thank you.” 

“On the contrary,” she answered, just a hint sus- 
piciously, as he handed over the napkin, “Thank you.” 


Cross Talk in the C., R. & I. Shops 

F. J. Sheridan, of department 7681, knows that Ireland 
has no king. Consequently when he recently discovered 
on his bulletin boards a circular picture containing noth- 
ing but a man’s head and the inscription, “Michael ITI,” 
he thought some wabble-wit was trying to ring in a vari- 
ant on that moth-eaten joke about the Irish navy. Now 
Frank won’t stand for any warmed-over humor, so he 
called the group-head over and remarked: “Say,” : 
(Hold your ears for five minutes here. “And you 
just see to it that nobody else hangs up pictures on these 
bulletin boards, too.” 

Later, however, when he came across the peaky things 
on all the other bulletins and noted a white line imitating 
a crack through the center of them, he began to ask ques- 
tions and learned that the amusement committee of the 
Hawthorne Club was about to run “The Broken Coin” 
and had put up those facsimiles as a preliminary curiosity- 
rouser. 

Oh, nothing much. Only Frank was once considered 
wide-awake enough to act as chairman of that very same 
committee. 
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The Publicity Committee of the Hawthorne Club keeps 
its secretary, C. E. Jahn, department 7122, so busy that 
his other work has to be attended to noons and Saturday 
afternoons. Therefore the neatly wrapped box of cigars 
he received on the day before Christmas, bearing a fancy 
tag, “Merry Christmas from the Publicity Committee,” 
was received with mingled feelings of joy and satisfaction 
as fitting acknowledgment of faithful services. Knowing 
there would be no cigars left for himself if he opened the 
box at the office, Mr. Jahn very thriftily refrained from 
that pleasure until his arrival at home. This is what he 
confided to a friend on the following Monday: “I wouldn’t 
have cared so much if I’d opened it myself, but I’ve sworn 
off smoking, so I gave it, just as it was, to a friend as a 
Christmas present. This morning he called me up and 
thanked me for my thoughtfulness in picking out a pine 
block to give to him, as it would split so much more easily 
than hickory.” 


Some people are always lucky. Take J. B. Barton, of 
department 7967, for instance. While at lunch December 
30th, he received word that his house in Berwyn was afire. 
“Bart.” was nonplussed for a minute, but quickly recov- 
ered and remarked, “Well, I suppose I had better hurry 
home.” As everything was fully insured, however, his 
“hurry” landed him home some hour or so later. (Blame 
the street cars, of course.) In the meantime Mrs. Barton 
had called up the Berwyn fire department, which appar- 
ently does not work during the noon hour, as it arrived 
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only a few minutes before “Bart.,” who reached home 
shortly after there was no such animal any more. 

Now just think what a good time he and his wife will 
have refurnishing that nice new house the insurance 
people are going to make to their measure. If only it 
wasn’t so uncomfortable camping out this time of the 
year. —— 


The 1916 Year Book Distributed 


HE News for February, 1915, contained an account 
of the new Western Electric supply catalogue that 
was given to the trade as a marked innovation in 

several respects. Previous to its appearance the custom 
in the electrical jobbing trade was to issue a supply cata- 
logue once every three or fours years. Last year’s cata- 
logue, however, was issued with the idea of making it an 
annual affair. In point of price lists, too, it differed rad- 
ically from anything that had ever before been seen. In- 
stead of a complicated and jumbled list of discounts that 
nobody understands, the year book contained a complete 
series of Western Electric list prices, upon which a uni- 
form basic discount applied. This system greatly sim- 
plified the task of calculating discounts and prices. 

The 1916 Year Book differs from last year’s catalog 
only in that its listings are more complete and compre- 
hensive, the number of pages being 1504 as compared 
with 1296 last year. It is attractively bound in light blue 
paper boards. 

The present edition will fill eight cars, weighs 250,000 
pounds, and contains a total number of 73,696,000 pages. 


Berry and His Buggy 


(Scenery Taken from R. L. Goldberg’s Cartoon in the Chicago Daily News; Faces Taken from 
M. E. Berry) 
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ie ec PROHIBITING Yi 
FROM RUNNING YOUR MACHINE È 
UNTIL- YOU ANSWER IN CouRTE 


General Sales Department 
W. A. Wolff, Correspondent 


ANNUAL TOUR 
of the 
Four Familiar Footlight Favorites 
Hawkins—Oberlander—King—Thomson 
Assisted by Choruses of Salesmen 
' In Their 
Side-Splitting Specialties 
A Real Big-Time Attraction 
All Principal Cities in South Booked 


OPENING CHORUS ........ 0.00 cece cece ec eeeee Salesmen 
“We Sell Our Lines But Not Enough to Please ’em” 


SONG AND DANCE.........c0cececeecees Local Managers 


Refrain 
Now listen well 
To the tales they tell, 
And the moral will be plain, boys. 
Though harsh they be, 
Pray don’t blame me. 
It also gives me pain, boys. 


NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS ||: 


Some Items of Interest from the General Departments | See 
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BLACKFACE MONOLOGUE......... Bert Williams Hawkins 
“The Inter-phone—Its Life and Habits” 


VENTRILOQUIAL SPECIALTY....... Mart Stone Oberlander 
“Very Good, Eddie” 
JUGGLING. bo Ses dWieatte we de aes Harry Cinquevali King 
Introducing a new act entitled 
“Keeping ’em All Going While Adding New Ones” 


TOPICAL SONGS..........00ec000. Phil Tinney Thomson 
Introducing: “Why do you think we advertise ?” 


Refrain 
Why do you think we advertise ? 
Why do you think we do it? 
To spend our money just for fun? 
Is that the way you view it? 
We advertise our name and goods. 
We tell it to the dealer; 
For he’s the chap you’ve got to reach, 
To him our advertising preach 
And make him use our sales helps— 
They’re free, boys, free. 


POUN NIE is integers aiava dae acdek oh Entire Company 
“Good-bye, boys, we’re through.” 


The General Merchandise Pool Prodigy Unwittingly Poses for Those Three 
Inevitable Questions 
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“Why Do It at All?” 
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“Why Do It Now?” 


NOW JUST WATCH 
ME PUT THAT 
"CRIPPLE” OUT OF 
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“Why Do It This Way?” 
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EWS VE THE DEPARTMEN 


New York 
K. Bungerz, Correspondent 
The day before Christmas R. A. Tate ordered two 
pocket flashlights from the retail store. He got—a bill 
for two Christmas tree outfits and two No. 12 protectors. 
Moral—Do your shopping early. 


A. W. Lawrence was likewise dilatory in making his 
Christmas purchases. About 11:30 A. M. of the 24th he 
swooped down on two girls in his department. 

“Say,” he said, “I have seven nieces—four boys and 
three girls. Go out and buy them some presents—ayes 
run from one to seven years.” 

The girls came back with seven bundles, the size of 
which was only limited by the fact that they had to carry 
them. When Lawrence went home that night he looked as 
though he had been buying clothes for all his relatives. 


The physical laboratory is still pulling them. In a 
recent report one of the men laid down the epoch-making 
rule that “it is dangerous to leave magnets out without a 
keeper.” 


Getting into the realm of romance, we have a “D’’spec. 
folder which is entitled “Si to Su.” 


We are wondering (standard engineering form to be 
used at least twice in each letter) if Harry Wetzelberger 
is now duly constituted H. P. Treat’s successor in the 
general sales department’s news items. 


No, Genevieve, the patent churn used by Hawthorne, 
and described in the January News, is not equipped for 
squirrel drive, because all the horses have been sold to the 
various belligerents. The nature of the food supply 
determines what animal will be most economical. 


ENGINEERING MEETING 


On Friday, January 7th, J. H. Bell, engineer of 
Special telegraph studies, read a paper on Multiplex 
Telegraphy, particularly as illustrated by the Western 
Electric printing telegraph system. By way of introduc- 
tion Mr. Bell touched on the selection of the most desir- 
able code. Following this, he described the development 
of the requisite transmitting apparatus, the method of 
maintaining synchronism between the apparatus at the 
two ends of the circuit, and the apparatus at relay sta- 
tions. As a concrete illustration of the system the speaker 
dwelt on the line which handles traffic between New York 
and Hawthorne. 

In addition to the usual slides, moving pictures of the 
various pieces of apparatus in operation were shown. 
These pictures were taken in the building by members of 
the engineering department. The showing of these pic- 
tures marked the entrance of the department into the field 
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of licensed purveyors of the flitting pastime. We have 
the machine and the curtain. All we need now is an 
engineer who can manage to wriggle through the City 
examination for licensed operator. 


At the conclusion of the lecture motion pictures of the 
construction and operation of the transcontinental line 
were shown. As usual, the orchestra entertained before 
and after the lecture, and while the eats were disap- 
pearing. 


The well known English sense of humor appears again, 
in an order from London, which reads as follows: . 

“50 micas per sample in enclosed box (sample has been 
lost from box.” 


ENGINEERING TERM ILLUSTKATED 


—————— e 


In Dallas, Tex., a railroad manager received the follow- 
ing letter: 


Gentlemen: Is it al:solutely necessary in the discharge of his duty, 
at night, that the engineer of your yard engine should make it 
ding and dong and fizz and spit and clang and Lang and buzz and 
hiss and bellow and wail and pant and rant and yow!l and howl and 
grate and grind and puff and bump and click and clang and chug 
and moan and hoot and toot and crash and grunt and gasp and 
groan and whistle and wheeze and squawk and blow and jar and jerk 
and rasp and jingle and twang and clack and rumble and jangle 
and ring and clatter and yelp and croak and howl and hum and 
boom and clash and jolt and jostle and slam and serape and throb 
and crink and jangle and quiver and rumble and roar and smell and 
shriek like— 


The man who wrote that letter ought to come up North 
and hear our little old whistle at New York. When 
Messrs. Sanford and Gordon get to exercising their pet, 
they make that engineer look like an amateur. 
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Fig. 1—Part of Hawthorne’s New Buffing and Polishing Equipment 
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Fig. 2—A “Close-Up” View of One of the Machines 


The Very Latest in Buffing and Polishing Machinery 


LTHOUGH in these troublous times holding a buf- 
A fer state is not a very pleasant position, neverthe- 
less, on the other perfectly manicured hand, hold- 
ing a buffer’s position may for all that be a very pleasant 
state. As proof of this assertion we offer in evidence 
Fig. 1, which shows some of Hawthorne’s beltless buffing 
machines—strictly made to order and guaranteed to be 
the latest style. 


To the casual observer the most striking thing about the 
installation is the absence of the usual maze of belts, couu- 
ter-shafts, pulleys, exhaust piping, and wiring, and the 
consequent improvement in the lighting and other operat- 
ing conditions. That was in fact one of the important 
' reasons leading to the development of the apparatus, for 
improving working conditions is always one of the fore- 
most considerations with the manufacturing organization. 
However, that is not the only advantage gained. The new 
machines are also decidedly more efficient than the old. 


Preliminary tests with constant speed buffing machines 
showed a falling off from the maximum output of as much 
as 40 per cent., when wheels of different sizes were put 
on the spindles. If one wheel is twice as big around as 
another and both turn the same number of times iu a 
minute, a point on the surface of the larger wheel will in 
that time travel twice as far as a point on the surface of 
the other and must therefore be moving twice as fast. 
Assuming that the surface speed of the smaller wheel is 
just right for a certain class of work, that of the larger 
wheel will be too great until it is slowed down to half the 
speed of the smaller wheel. Or, as the engineers put it :— 
“The angular velocity of the wheel must vary inversely 
with the diameter if maximum working efficiency is to be 
maintained.” 


The only feasible answer to that requirement for a buf- 
fing and polishing room is individual variable-speed 
motors with the wheels fastened directly on the motor 
shafts. Now no commercial motor made has a range suf- 
ficient to give to any wheel between 14 and 20 inches in 
diameter any one of the different surface speeds required 
for the various kinds of buffing and polishing we do at 
Hawthorne. 


Consequently special motors had to be made. Besides 
the special electrical characteristics, these motors are also 
equipped with ball-bearings to prevent wear in the shaft 
from the side thrust produced by the buffing wheels. 
Special pedestals, exhaust hoods, etc., were also designed 
and made in the Shops. Fig. 2 show one of the completed 
machines. 

The motors are stopped and started by push buttons. 
The control rheostats are designed to give thirty-six dif- 
ferent speeds, varying from 2,000 to 4,000 revolutions per 
minute. An automatic device makes it impossible to run 
any wheel too fast. Motors and rheostats are cooled by 
air sucked through them by the exhaust fans. 


Fig. 3—What the Average Belt-Driven Buffing Equipment Looks Like 


The motors are mounted on pedestals in rows, back to 
back, with metal benches bolted between. All exhaust 
piping and electrical wiring is concealed beneath these 
benches. To the motor pedestals are also attached tables 
extending out on each side of the operators. Adjustable 
eastiron hoods conduct away the dust abraded in the 
work. Since the Illinois law requires an exhaust of about 
800 cubic feet of air per minute for each outlet it is neces- 
sery to draw part of the air from the outside, so that the 
workmen will not be gasping in a partial vacuum. Ac- 
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cordingly by-passes are provided for this purpose. One Some of the results obtained by all this attention to de- 
and a quarter horsepower to each hood is required to tails is shown by the photographs. We shall let them tell 
maintain the requisite suction on the system. the rest of the story. 
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E other day, a native New Yorker, who thought 

f that he was pretty well acquainted with his own 

home town, made a trip to the tower of the 
Woolworth building. It was an unforgettable experi- 
ence. From the platform where he stood, nearly 
seven hundred feet in the air, he looked down upon 
a New York that he had never seen before, a new 
and unfamiliar city. 

He saw streets that he had not known existed. 
Those streets with which he was familiar appeared 
in a new light; he understood better their relation 
to the general plan of the city. Certain buildings, 
which to the man in the street were dwarfed or hid- 
den entirely by their bulkier neighbors, now assumed 
their true proportions. Others, which he had hith- 
erto regarded as important and imposing structures, 
now receded into relative unimportance. He came 
down from the tower with a new outlook upon his 
city, a fresh conception of the relation of its various 
elements. 

The Woolworth tower trip is one that we could all 
make, mentally, with advantage. No matter where 
we may live and work, we might well take the time, 
once in a while, to get a proper “perspective” on our 
jobs, to look at them from a wider, more detached 
viewpoint, to try and see what their true relative 
significance is. Down on the ordinary level of daily 
routine, we are too apt to lose sight of the inter-rela- 
tion of our work and that of other men, other depart- 


ments. We accept our particular work too much asa 
thing complete in itself, without stopping to consider 
its relation to the activities of the Company as a 
whole. It is a good thing to lift our heads occasion- 
ally, to take a look around at those who are working 
with us, to try and understand more fully how their 
work affects our work, and ours, theirs. 

Look past your own job oceasionally ; there may be 
a bigger one beyond it that you never noticed before. 


epochs, ages that saw the discovery and first 
use of the various materials and forces of our 
present-day civilization. First came the stone age, 
when primitive man hunted his game and fought his 
enemies with rocks. Then followed the iron age, the 
age of bronze, and others, bringing us finally to the 
nineteenth century, which has been called the age of 
steam. 
This twentieth century is the age of electricity. 
Forty years ago there were no motors, no dynamos, 
no electric lights, no telephones. All these things are 


Te history of mankind is marked by certain 


. commonplace to-day, and new uses for this new force 


are being discovered daily. In one respect, electricity 
is almost unique. It is an unknown force. We can 
produce it, we can measure it, we can harness it; but 
we have never seen it, and we cannot tell whence it 
comes, nor where it goes. Its uses, known and as yet 
undiscovered, are as countless as its origin 18 mys- 
terious. 


© us, as employees of the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of telephone apparatus, the science of 
telephony is, perhaps, of paramount interest 
among the electrical arts; and in that science the 
year 1915 has been a notable one. Just a year ago 
this month, the News announced a new triumph, the 
completion and successful opening of the Transcontl- 
nental Line. In an interview last March, Mr. Shreeve 
told of the Western Electric Company’s share in that 
achievement. In October, a fresh marvel was an- 
nounced. Men had talked over the telephone, without 
wires, from New York to San Francisco and Hawan. 
A few days later, this accomplishment was in turn 
eclipsed by the news that telephone messages from 
Arlington had been heard at Paris. 

In this issue, the News presents Mr. Shreeve's 
account of the months of work in the French capital 
that preceded the final day of triumph for wireless 
telephony. It is an account, significant not only 10 
itself, hut also as further evidence that we of the 
Western Electrice Company are doing our share 
toward making this, the electrical age, the greatest 
in the history of civilization. 


Occupational Diseases _ 
No: 7—BOOBITIS, or PARALYSIS OF THE GUMP. 
TION. Move out of the state of bewilderment into the 
state of Missouri. Then the next time somebody tries to slip 
one over on you, tell him where you're from. 
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Employees’ Pension, Benefit, 


A New Pensioner 


OHN PALMER, of the 
J New York repair shop, 
was pensioned on Novem- 

ber 30th, in his 77th year. He 
worked with the Company in 
the early days of its history, 
from 1880 to 1882, under the 
supervision of Mr. Phelps, then 
superintendent. Mr. Palmer 
was working on the first types 
of wall sets that the Company 
made, repairing these sets and 
testing them out over a line 
running from the Western 
Electric shop to the Western Union building at the corner 
of Broadway and Dey Street. He clearly remembers the 
Royal Crown receiver used in this early type of wall sets, 
which contained eight steel magnets. In his work of re- 
pairing these receivers, he discovered that the receivers 


John Palmer 


A Veteran 


HE News recently re- 
ceived an interesting let- 
ter from Michael Has- 

treiter, one of the first Western 
Electric Company employees to 
receive a pension under the 
original Pension Plan adopted 
in 1906. Mr. Hastreiter can 
well claim to be a Western 
Electric veteran, as the rec- 
ords show that he entered the 
employ of the Company in 
June, 1873, at the old Kinzie 
Street factory, Chicago. He 
was born in Vienna, Austria, 
February 18, 1843, and after 
leaving grammar school attended the Technical Institute 
of Vienna for three years. He then worked as an ap- 
prentice and machinist at Budapest, Frankfort, and 
Brussels, making surgical instruments, small tools, and 
sewing machines. 

Immediately upon coming to this country in 1868, he 
secured a position with the Western Union Telegraph 
Company in New York City and later in Ottawa, Illinois, 
and continued in the employ of the telegraph company 
until their repair shops were taken over by the Western 
Electric Company in 1873. 

At the old Kinzie Street shops, where a great deal of 
the early Western Electric Company history was made, 
Mr. Hastreiter was associated, among others, with Frank 
P. DuPlain, John P. Monter, and James B. Warner. The 
first two of these men are also on the pension roll. Mr. 
Hastreiter has the honor of having done a great deal of 
the early experimental work on the telephone. During 


Michael Hastreiter 


and Insurance Fund Notes 


would work as well with four magnets as with eight, be- 
cause at one time he was obliged to replace four of the 
steel magnets with small brass parts in order to get the 
sets out on time. 


Mr. Palmer left the Western Electric Company in 1882. 
He entered the employ of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany in its repair shop on March 27, 1889, and during 
the seventeen years between this date and December 14, 
1914, when the telephone company’s repair shop was trans- 
ferred to the local organization of the Western Electric 
Company, he was engaged in the repair of desk stands 
and plugs. 


In a recent letter’Mr. Palmer says: “I am pleased and 
thankful to express my feeling of having received fair 
play and much consideration and courtesy during my long 
term of about twenty years in the employ of the Company. 
Memories of the many pleasant years of the past impel 
me to express my regrets that my age and the rules of the 
Company part me from many companions and friends.” 


the later 90’s, he was placed in charge of the ironwork 
department at the Clinton Street shops. 


A New Pensioner from Boston 


ETH GOOD retired on a 
S pension, December Ist, 
1915. Mr. Good’s connec- 
tion with the Bell system (New 
England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.) dates from July 
23rd, 1892, when he entered 
the New England Company’s 
employ as a cabinet-maker. On 
January Ist, 1912, he was 
transferred to the repair shop, 
and on March 31st, 1913, when 
the Western Electric Company 
took over the telephone com- 
pany’s repair shop, he was 
transferred to the Western 
Electric shop. This gives Mr. Good continuous service of 
about 2314 years, of which 2 years and 8 months were 
spent with this company. On Mr. Good’s last day of ser- 
vice, he was surprised and deeply affected by the presen- 
tation of a handsome gold watch and chain from his fel- 
low employees in the shop. 
Mr. Good is making his present home in Naples, N. Y. 


Seth Good 


Mr. Ketcham Recovering 


F. A. Ketcham, Central District Manager, has been re- 
ported on the sick list, having contracted a severe case 
of pneumonia shortly after returning from a vacation 
trip in Northern Michigan. He is now recovering nicely, 
but it will be some time before he will be able to return 
to the office. 
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The Merry Mallet Men 
Being Sessions of the Hammer “Beef” Club. Club Motto: “When You Say It, Smile!” 


The Noon Hour. 

Place: Hawthorne. A table in the Company Restaurant. 

Characters: Theoretical Theodore, a highbrow engineer; Prac- 
tical Peter, a general foreman of the Shops; Felix, the Faultfinder— 
Inspection Department, of course; Typhoon Tyrus, “a storm of hot 
air’ from the Sales Department, and Gwendolin Grubgrabber, a 
waitress. 

CC LAS,” exclaimed Felix, the Faultfinder, sniffing 
longingly as Typhoon Tyrus sat down at the 
table with a big fragrant cigar between his 

teeth. “Alas, why wasn’t I, too, born with a nerve in- 

stead of a conscience If my natural honesty would allow 
me to take the Company’s money without working for it 

I also might be a salesman and draw on ten-cent cigars, 

not to mention drawing on the expense account to pay 

for them. ‘Entertaining customers,’ eh, Ty 9?” 

“Entertaining suspicion, eh, Felix?” retorted Tyrus. 
“Ah, once more the poisoned dart from the hand I love! 
I note the tenor of your base insinuations, as they say in 
the Western Electric Orchestra. But you are as sadly 
mistaken as the little boy who put the honey bee into his 
mouth because he thought it ought to taste sweet. You 
have accused me unjustly, and dearly will you repent it 
when I am no more. This cigar was given to me by one 
of our fellows who has just raised the population up a 
notch—two notches, to be absolutely exact, for it was 
twins.” 

“Then why didn’t he hand over two cigars—one for 
me?” demanded Felix. “The Company ought to be 
ashamed of itself for hiring such a tight-wad.” 

“Felix,” interrupted Practical Pete, “as your second I 
am going to throw up the sponge for you. You’re out of 
form to-day. You're pulling off old stuff. ‘The Company 
ought to be ashamed of itself! Heck, that spiel was old 
when the two grouches in the Ark used to spring it about 
the Noah Navigation Company. Excuse ime, Felix, for 
being so forcible when I know you were only joking, but 
whenever anybody gets off that ‘Company’ talk he’s walk- 
ing right over my pet corn. 

“Why, say, I fired a new man last week down in the 
Shops for telling me to go to blazes when I tried to show 
him how to hold a tool so he wouldn’t hurt himself, and 
what do vou suppose he told me? ‘That’s just like this 
Company,’ says he, ‘to try to curtail the freedom of 
speech granted to every man by the Constitution of these 


United States.’ 

“I was mighty flattered to be called ‘the Company’ and 
all that, but let me tell you right now, if this same free 
and independent citizen had picked some spot outside of 
our fence for inviting me to go to blazes I would have 
been tempted to send him on ahead to let them know I 


Time: 


was coming. 

“But he knew he was safe—probably said to himself: 
‘Here's some meddlesome boob butting in. PI just hand 
it out to him good and proper. He can't hit me because 
“the Company” don’t allow fighting on its premises, no 
matter what the provocation.’ 

“That's once when one of ‘the Company’s’ rules made 
a hit with him—although I'd be willing to bet that ‘the 
Company’—if by that such fellows mean the President 


and the Board of Directors—probably never heard of 
eich a rule. Or if they did they never heard of lots of 
others they’re charged with. 


“Do you suppose for a minute that after the directors 
of some company have hired a competent man to take 
charge of their manufacturing they are going to stand 
around and run his job for him? Not by a long shot they 
ain’t. He’s being paid good money to do that himself 
and you can bet nobody is going to do it for him. Be. 
yond a few big questions of general policy the Board of 
Directors keeps out of it altogether. He must furnish 
first-class product in every particular and do it in a rea- 
sonable time; he’s got to use up-to-date manufacturing 
methods to keep prices as low as first-class stuff can be 
made for; he’s got to run a sanitary, well-lighted, safe 
shop—a few rules of that sort, of course, are laid down 
for him. But aside from that he and his men just work 
by plain horse sense, which is the kind of horse-power 
that’ll pull a man out of a bad hole every time. 

“A little trouble comes up and somebody—maybe it's 
you or maybe it’s me—makes a ruling on it so it won't 
happen again. Well, you know as well as I do how long 
that rule lasts if it ain’t fair and reasonable. Just about 
as long as a fat possum at a nigger wedding. 

“Why, I’d be willing, if I had that much money, to bet 
every penny of eleven good copper cents against a collar 
button or a Mexican thousand dollar bill that if any one 
of these knockers had the running of this plant for a year, 
starting out with no rules, hed finish the year with every 
cne weve got now and probably a whole lot more. He'd 
have to, because you couldn’t run a plant like this without 
them. 

“Take the rule against smoking in the buildings, for 
instanee. No concern can afford to risk having its build- 
ings burned down by some careless smoker throwing 8 
match somewhere. Of course, insurance will take care of 
the loss of the buildings, but it won’t pay for the loss of 
production while others are being built and fitted up, 
nor it won’t pay the other employees who’d be thrown out 
of work. Besides that, it wouldn’t be fair to ask the peo- 
ple that don’t smoke to work all day in a place blue with 
tobacco. Still some fellows kick on that rule and on lots 
of others that are just as sensible, if they’d only think 
them over. 

“That’s the way all our rules have been worked out. 
They don’t pretend to be the last word. They’re changed 
right off the reel whenever anybody can suggest better 
ones. The men that make them—we’ve all had a hand— 
know shop conditions. Almost every last official at Haw- 
thorne has worked up from the bottom and has got not 
only the common sense but the experience needed to see 
what rules are necessary and to can all the useless ones. 
And they’re the men that make them, too—not some piPpr 
dream bunch that lots of people picture in their so-calle 
minds as ‘the Company.’ ” 

“Peter,” remarked Felix, as the foreman concluded, 
“the depth of your remarks is only exceeded by their es- 
treme length. But they don’t solve a question that has 
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been bothering me ever since you began talking. You 
know one of the rules around here says: ‘Fresh air is 
necessary for good health and employees shall not inter- 
fere with the proper ventilation of the offices and work- 
room.’ Now that means we are forbidden to shut things 
up when somebody wants to air his office, doesn’t it?” 

“It sure does,” agreed Pete. 

“Well, then, fellows,” added Felix, “what I want to 
know is this: Does that also prohibit us from shutting 


Pete up when he wants to air his views? Now, I contend 
that, in view of the torrid character of the air involved, 
this latter case classifies properly as heating rather than 
ventilation. But I want to be sure because, as you say, 
Peter, I don’t want to get into trouble with ‘the Com- 
pany.’ ” | 

“Here, Gwennie,” growled Pete disgustedly, “give me 
my check. I’m going to beat it before this company gets 
into trouble with me.” 


Dinner of Hawthorne Service Men and Chicago Installers, December 2, 1915 


Installation Department Dinner 


HE Hawthorne service men and the Chicago instal- 

lers enjoyed their second annual “get-to-gether” 

dinner December 2nd. The anticipatory grins shown 
in the flashlight were nothing to the smiles the banqueters 
wore after the tables had been cleaned of their good 
things. C. C. Logan, of the switchboard equipment de- 
partment; C. B. St. John, installation chief’ clerk, and 
A. J. Devos, division foreman of installation, who made 
the arrangements, certainly had nothing to apologize for. 
G. C. Potts acted as toastmaster. 


Among the forty-four employees present were W. Oest, 
acting district superintendent; C. J. Hurley, general 
foreman of installation, and W. A. Titus, of the installa- 
tion methods department. Every one of the forty-four 
had been with the Company somewhere between two and 
fifteen years, the average length of service being eight 
and two-thirds years. 


“Shop talk,” singing and stories kept things lively. 
“Bill” Peloubet, of the engineering drafting department, 
“‘pianoed” for the occasion. All took part in the singing, 
and most of the banqueters contributed stories, although 
a few claimed to be entirely without anecdotal ammuni- 
tion. Perhaps their enthusiasm was damped by the large 
wet sponge they saw slipped on the chairs of some of the 
narrators before they reseated themselves. 


But everyone knew everyone else when the evening was 
over, and after all, sitting on a wet sponge is a very small 
price to pay for getting acquainted with that bunch of 
good fellows. 


Best Star Orders of Interest, December 13th 
to January 15th 
First Group 


, NEW YORK 
IGHTY-EIGHT thousand feet of 30-150 pair 
E type TB cable. 
Office. 
Second Group 
PHILADELPHIA 
Eleven thousand, five hundred twenty-six feet of 10-76 
pair combination cable, 129 No. 1305 telephones, 22 No. 
1048 transmitter arms, 22 No. 1300 desk set boxes, 126 
No. 1 battery boxes, 25 No. 14 cable terminals, 16 special 
connecting blocks, and miscellaneous material. 
Office. 
Third Group 
PITTSBURGH 


Twenty-eight thousand feet of 23-pair composite cable. 
O. R. Lepper & Office. 


Results of New Customers and New Business Contest 
for October and Ten Months of 1915 


SALESMAN SECURING THE LARGEST NUMBER OF NEW CUS- 
TOMERS DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 
G. C. Ellis, St. Louis 
SALESMEN SECURING THE LARGEST NUMBER OF POINTS FOR 
SALES TO NEW CUSTOMERS FOR PERIOD ENDING 
OCTOBER 31st 
C. L. Goldin, Chicago, 874 
C. L. Bess, St. Louis, 384 
J. E. Taylor, Kansas City, 377 
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Fig. 1—The No. 50-A Coin Collector 
Fig. 2 (at right)—Inside View 
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Untechnical Talks on T siinid lakio 
The No. 50-A Coin Collector 


HE coin collector is a device which makes possible 

a telephone service for the general public, payments 

being made at the time service is rendered. It thus 
becomes a sort of impersonal business representative of 
the telephone company, and in order to maintain the good 
feeling between the public and the company, it should 
give this service accurately and unfailingly ; secure every 
cent that the company is entitled to; and return such 
money as is due the public for service not rendered. Of 
all the devices that have ever been designed to measure 
up to the above conditions, the familiar Western Electric 
No. 50-A multi-coin prepay coin collector is pre-eminent. 
By means of it, the public can obtain any call by deposit- 
ing the amount due, and the operator can tell the amount 
of the sum and either turn it into the cash box or return 
it to the patron at her will. 

Fig. 1 shows us this collector as we see it at the public 
pay-stations. At the top is the coin gauge, marked with 
values of coins which may be properly inserted. Imme- 
diately below is a frame holding the instruction card 
for the proper use of the collector. Below this we have 
the transmitter with the telephone receiver on the hook 
to the left. Below these is the cash compartment, pro- 
vided with door and lock. Coins inserted in the wrong 
opening of the coin gauge drop into the coin return 
chute to be seen at the left near the bottom. To this 
also returns all the money due for calls not obtainable. 

Fig. 2 shows the same collector opened for inspection, 


the housing carrying the perforated coin chute A and 
gongs D and E, being removed and turned around. 
Below it we find the cash box C, removed from the cash 
compartment attached to the backboard; the door with 
lock and keys being shown removed. By aid of these 
pictures we will try to make clear the working of the 
instrument. 

Let us assume that a patron wishes to make a local call. 
The five-cent piece inserted in the opening marked “5” 
on the gauge rolls down through the winding channel 
provided for it in the coin chute A, and falls into the coin 
hopper B, where it remains for the time being, resting 
on a trap door bottom, not shown. In falling into the 
hopper, the coin releases a trigger provided with levers 
which close the electrical contacts at F. This gives 
notice to the operator by the usual signal and she answers 
the call. This signal is an indication that a coin was 
dropped, and the request being for a local call, the oper- 
ator completes it at once. 

Let us now change the assumption, and imagine that 
a long-distance call is wanted. The patron obtains the 
operator, as above, by dropping a coin. The operator, 
learning that the call is for long-distance, returns the 
first coin to the patron. The return of the coin is accom- 
plished by the operator pressing a button, which causes 
the electro-magnet G in front of hopper to release the 
trap door and to deflect the coin into the coin return 
pocket. Being told by the operator what amount of 
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money to drop into the coin collector for the call, the 
patron deposits amount asked for, one coin at a time, in 
the coin gauge. The operator now listens to the distinct- 
ive signal produced by each coin as it proceeds to pile up 
on the trap door of the hopper. The five-cent piece, ten- 
cent piece and quarter all follow separate winding paths 
of their own, and in doing so strike their respective gongs. 
The nickel hits gong D once, on the top edge. The dime 
strikes this gong twice, once on the upper edge and, after 
rebounding and rolling further, again on the lower edge. 
The quarter strikes the cathedral or spiral gong E, once. 
These tones are heard by the operator and give her a sim- 
ple way to check the sum. It must be said, however, that 
even a fairly large sum can be deposited in a short time— 
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Toll, Test and Morse Boards and Repeater Stations 


much less, indeed, than it takes to describe it. Should 
there be a dispute as to the correctness of the amount, it 
is very easy for the operator to return the money and ask 
the patron to repeat. After the conversation is over and 
the receiver has been restored to the switch-hook, the 
operator presses a button which tilts the electro-magnet 
in the reverse direction to that which it took when it re- 
funded ; the trap is thus released and all the coins drop 
into the cash box. 

In addition to the function of telephone, cashier, and 
depository, the device offers a stubborn resistance to petty 
thieves and burglars. How well the No. 50-A coin col- 
lector has done all these things may be inferred from the 
thousands that are in service. 


Rear View of Toll, Test and Morse Boards 


Improved Long Distance Telephone Service for Los Angeles 


HE Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company of 

Los Angeles has recently cut into service a new long 

distance exchange, which in point of improved and 
complete equipment, is on a par with any similar installa- 
tion in the country. The exchange is located in a new 
six-story, fireproof building with the main switchboards 
on the fifth and sixth floors. 


The switchboard sections are arranged in five different 
line-ups. Eighteen of the twenty-four outward sections 
are in one line and contain positions numbered from 100 
to 136, which is the ultimate of space for one side of the 
operating room. The other six sections of this board num- 


bered 200 to 212, go down the center of the room with. 


space for an ultimate of eight sections. The outward toll 
positions are equipped with twelve “high efficiency” cord 
circuits each, and the inward positions with fifteen each. 


The eight recording sections start another line-up num- 
bered 300 to 316, along the rear wall of this floor with an 
ultimate of fourteen sections. _This equipment is practi- 
eally one-half of the ultimate capacity of the floor space, 
which will at some future time be devoted entirely to toll. 

The fourth floor contains the distributing frame, relay 
racks, coil racks, fuse boards, Morse power plant, tele- 
graph tables and test boards. The toll test board consists 


One Hundred and Two Hundred Outward and ‘Night Toll Sections 


of three two-position No. 4 type sections. All cabling 
between this board and the frames is lead-covered. At 
each section a total of 2,080 conductors are made into one 
large form which measures nearly 614 inches in diameter 
near the butt. These wires are all double silk and cotton- 
covered, and are largely No. 16 B & S gauge. The Morse 
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board consists of one two-position No. 4 type section. 
Three duplex tables are provided, each of which is wired 
for six polar-duplex telegraph circuits and three single- 
line repeater circuits. 

The entire equipment was manufactured by the West- 


Activities of the 


Especially for the Children 


OPING that your pocket-book has 
by this time recovered its usual 
portly figure, we are venturing 
the hazardous experiment of recalling 
Christmas to your mind by running the 
accompanying picture of G. A. Parker, 
of the Club’s entertainment committee, 
in his maiden performance as Santa 
Claus at the children’s moving picture 
show. He started out with 2,000 pop- 
corn balls and ended with none. Leave 
- ‘that to the youngsters! They had a fine 
time laughing at “The Runaway Auto” 
and “Gertie’s Joy Ride,” gazing amazed 
at the tricks of “The Prankful Ponies” 
and at “The Wonders of the Insect 
World” and enjoying to the full “Such 
a Princess” and “The Flag of Fortune.” 
And after all that they had Christmas 
to come yet, too—the lucky little beg- 
gars! 
Another for the Grown-Ups 

This month the Club ran another of 
its popular serial pictures, “The Broken 
Coin,” 44 reels of it. It was split into 
three parts, each of which was given on 
two successive nights, so that everybody 
could get a chance to attend. 

The story concerns a girl reporter, 
who finds half of a strange coin in a 
curiosity shop. Now you can pass almost 
anything on the “L” during the rush 
time, but it has to be round, at least. 
So (although that is not the prerise 
reason given to the play) she promptly sets about finding 
the other half. 

In her quest she runs into more trouble than a bache- 
lor taking care of a baby. We couldn’t begin to tell you 
ull the adventures she mixes up in, but every one is of 
the kind that keeps you sitting on the edge of your chair 

- praying desperately for her safety, even though you know 
all the time that you’re a fool for your pains, because she 
just has to live through the whole 44 reels or there 
wouldn’t be any. show. 

Anyway, you see, there’s a King and a Pretender. And 
this coin, you know—the whole of it, that is—shows the 
location of the secret treasure that the—no, the other 
king—his father—has hid before his—no, the father’s 
death. And this other king—the king of the neighboring 
kingdom, that is—you sce, he wants to get the coin, too, 
so he can steal the treasure from this king, and—Oh, well, 


G. A. Parker as Santa Claus at the 
Children’s Movie Show 


ern Electric Company, and after its installation was given 
the usual exhaustive test. The cut-over made at midnight. 
The new equipment stands up perfectly under service, 
and in point of satisfaction and efficiency opens up a new 
era in Western telephone practice. 


Hawthorne Club 


it all ends up with the literary lady 
marrying the supposed Pretender, who 
with her aid, has located the treasure 
and incidentally has learned that he is 
the real king after all. Which, we be- 
lieve, makes her the only reporter in ex- 
istence who ever got rich at the business. 

The performance met with an enthu- 
siastic reception that furnished conclu- 
sive testimony to the judgment of the 
entertainment committee in the matter 
of selecting the very best in films. 


The Skating Carnival 

An ice carnival has been advertised 
on our own skating pond for this month, 
“exact date subject to the weather,” 
which reservation has proved its wis- 
dom up to going to press, for the weath- 
er man has shown capriciousness that 
would be reprehensible even in one of 
the fair sex. We shall certainly refuse 
to vote for him another term. 


Enrollment for the Evening Classes 

The enrollment for the evening clas- 
ses indicates that the present term will 
be as successful as was the last, and 
perhaps will even surpass it. None of 
the Club’s activities has been received 
with more universal approval than this 
helpful educational feature. The work 1s 
already in full swing for the spring term. 


February llth Is the Date 

Sweetheart of mine, my eyes could 
dine for aye on beauty such as thine. 
Pd never pine for sparkling wine while thy bright eyes 
upon me shine. So come and j’ine thy hand in mine and 
be my lovely valentine. 

No, no, girls! Not really. That invitation is extended 
only in our official capacity as poet. Do not allow the lim- 
pid beauty of those lines to make you forget that we are 
married. You see, we are just exercising Pegasus a bit, 
to work the stiffness out of his knees so that he’ll be 
in shape for the Club’s valentine party on Febru- 
ary llth. 

There, by the way, is an invitation you can accept. The 
actual arrangements for the affair are kept a profound 
secret—which in itself promises something novel—but the 
committees in charge say it is to be even better than that 
Hallowe’en party. We think that must be an exaggera- 
tion but we are going just to see if anything could be 
better. Put on your old gray bonnet. 
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Hawthorne Athletics 
By E. A. Hemmer 


Bowling 


HE half-way mark has been passed, and the league 
has speeded up to such an extent that all former 
records for this time of the year have gone by the 

board. The average of all the teams in the league is 868 
pins per night, and the team managers have set 880 pins 
as their goal for the year. On an average, 20 games with 
scores over 200 have been rolled for each night of play. 
One night the league averaged 918. On another night 
four games of over 1000 points each were chalked up. 
The boys are beginning to show the effects of this speed, 
and larger hats will be required soon. The most encour- 
aging thing of the year is the satisfaction shown by the 


men, which, of course, is due to their success in getting 


the pins. 

Miller, of the Inspection team, gave way to Jenkins, of 
the Technical team, in high individual average, but it is 
the closest race for individual honors that has existed in 
a great many years. As the leaders are setting a terrific 
pace and four or five are bunched, it is anybody’s race 
yet. Several men have been coming to the front of late. 
Heslin, LaF ont, and Knoke have taken their places among 
the honored. The nightly prize for high games has been 
pretty well divided. Jenkins (winning 3), and Miller 
(2) are the only ones to repeat. Miller, Kirk, Hicks, Jen- 
kins, and Fliger all have ten or more games over 200 for 
the season. 

The Industrial League team slipped a little this month 
and were thoughtless enough to loose two games to Hey- 
wood & Wakefield, and one to the J. F. Jelke & Co. team, 
but they are still in the race for first place and have 
promised to step into the lead this month. 


Educational Department 
A. C. McLean, Correspondent 


Two very interesting talks have been given us during 
the last few weeks. The first, by Mr. Ambler, of the 
Advertising Department, explained very clearly the com- 
piling of the company’s supply catalogue and salesman’s 
catalogue. The second was by D. C. Richardson, chief 
auditor, and covered the financial and auditing work oi 
the Company. 


Among the visitors who last month inspected the Haw- 
thorne Works as guests of the Educational Department 
were the following: Professor Gilbert and twenty stu- 
dents from Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago; 
Professors Fish and Meeker and twenty-seven engineering 
students from Iowa State College; H. M. Lange and 
twenty-three boys from Carl Schurz High School; Mr. 
Johns, father of F. W. Johns, a former student, and Pro- 
fessor Bennett and thirty-five students from Northwest- 
ern University, Chicago. The visit of the latter party was 
a little out of the ordinary, as their chief interest lay in 
the social side of the work. 


W. W. Stickle has finished his time in the commercial 


The following was the standing of the Western Electric 
Inter-department League January 8th: 


Team Won Lost Average 
Technical s..0 adicig pi bude eek 36 12 904-10/48 
Switchboard . ............... 30 18 869-19/48 
Machine: c 45. c2e0 ee seeks 27 21 893- 4/48 
Inspectors . ................. 27 21 874-17/48 
Prod. Mdse. ................. 23 25 876-16/48 
Wks. Clerical ............... 21 27 860-19/48 
Ca he Be Eek eek ee Toh Sa ohh ees 17 31 834- 3/48 
Engineers o4i¢04 e%tadiheeusd.s 11 37 §33-44/48 


High average, 1 night, Prod. Mdse., 981-1/3. 
High average, 1 night, Mach., 966-2/3. 

High game, 1 night, Prod. Mdse., 1079. 
High game, 1 night, Tech., 1040. 


It seems that some of the regulars are breaking under 
the strain of such a terrific pace and the managers have 
begun calling for help on the home stretch. Consequent- 
ly a lot of new faces are seen each night in all of the line- 


ups. The individual averages are as follows: 

Name Team Pins Average 
Jenkins 6 Ccawcaiawayetuwes Tech. 9068 188-44/88 
MANGE s cosan onsen wae Insp. 8389 186-19/45 
BKO 6k toa Seat entia si Mach. 8925 185-45/48 
PiGOr soca oven cis sarees Tech. 8296 184-16/45 

TOKE, eiar E S er P. & M. 8271 183-36/48 
Larson a Mach. 8787 183- 3/48 
HOSED: s ih cup cia camex esras & M 6052 182-13/33 
Shoda 4600 é Sess sted ane wees Insp. 8773 182-13/42 
FOUN T G4 E Ge ET TATE Mach. 7570 180-10/42 
KORG: e jee eek a Ae Tech. 8624 179-32/48 
La Pont areri leaps Wks. Clerical 6478 179-34/36 
Pruessman . ............... Eng. 6971 178-29/39 
Lindberg? « ssa day eiouwun Mach. 8576 178-32/48 


course and has been assigned to a permanent position in 
the New York stores department. 


LLIE PAPA 
WanTs To SEE You 
IN TAE woop SHEDS 


The Original Warming Pad. Drawn by Herbert Metz, Advertising 
Department 
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(Left)—General View of the Offices, Cleveland House 
(Right)—New Building, Cleveland House 


New Home for Cleveland 


House 


ETTER and bigger business has caused our Cleve- 
land house to seek new quarters. In July, 1912, the 
Company opened a house in Cleveland superseding 

the Cleveland Electrical Supply Company, which for 
vears had enjoyed the reputation of leading supply house 
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in that city. These offices, located at 724-726 Prospect 
Avenue, were occupied by the Cleveland organization un- 
til this fall, when we moved into the Haserot Building, 
413-415 Huron Road, which has had two stories added to 


it preparatory to our occupancy. 
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An Old-Timer 


ERE are reproduced two pages froma f 
Western Electric catalogue, issued in ~ 
1892. It was taken from the library 
of ancient Western Electric history main- 
tained by C. D. Wilkinson, manager of the 
Minneapolis house. This catalogue is one of , 
the few, if not the only one of its kind in exist- 
ence, contains an illustration of a telephone | 
that may prove a revelation to those who be- _ 
lieve the interphone to be a thing of recent 
development. While many of those now in- | 
terested in intercommunicating telephones as 
engineers and salesmen were -schoolboys in 
knee trousers, the early Western Electrice | 
salesmen were selling these sets for use in 
factories and office buildings, to fulfill the | 
functions of the present day outfits. As the | 
picture indicates, this “inter-phone” was ex- 
tremely large as compared with our present 
sets, but at the time it was considered the 
acme of telephone construction. 
This old 1892 catalogue contained 347 pages, making a 
book about three-fourths of an inch in thickness—a con- 
venient size for the coat pocket. It will be interesting to 
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compare it with the 1916 Western Electric Year Book, 
our present catalogue, which is described in this issue of 
the NEws. 

R. F. Geesexa, Minneapolis. 
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Coast to tae Talk by Wireless 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company, the United States Navy Department and 
the Western Electric Company in Collaboration Make This Dream a Fact 


CC ELLO, Carty. This is Mr. Vail.” 


These words travelled over ordinary 

telephone wires from President Vail’s 
offices in New York City to the high wireless 
tower at Arlington, Virginia, thence they were 
transmitted 2,500 miles without wires to the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, San Francisco, to John J. 
Carty, Chief Engineer of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 

Thus the new long distance wireless telephone 
system between New York and San Francisco 
was opened in New York Wednesday afternoon, 
September 29th. The words were clear and dis- 
tinct, and they ushered in a new epoch in wireless 
communication. Had there been a radio tower of 
sufficient height in New York City, the message 
might have been sent entirely through the air. 

Mr. Carty’s reply to Mr. Vail was made over 
the transcontinental wire line which was formally 
opened last January because the wireless sending 
apparatus at Mare Island had not been complete- 
lv installed. If it had been, the entire conversa- 
tion would have been through the air. 


An Epoch-Making Achievement 


“What a glorious success!” exclaimed Mr. Vail 
as he listened to Mr. Carty’s voice. “I want to 
congratulate you and the others who have brought 
it about.” 

Mr. Vail spoke certain sentences through the 
air and asked Mr. Carty to repeat them back to 
show that Mr. Carty was actually hearing them. 

This was the culmination of many months’ ex- 
periments and tests. This development is, of 
course, of tremendous significance in the work of 
long distance communications. For instance, it 
would have been just as easy, it was declared by 
Mr. Carty in San Francisco last night, to have 
talked to London, Paris, or Berlin, as to talk 
to San Francisco. Were it not for the war, that 


very thing would have been done yesterday. It 
will eventually be a very simple matter to call up 
a friend who is on a ship in mid-ocean and have a 
conversation with him; and eventually, again, 
there will be no place, desert, mountain top, jun- 
gle, which will not have its telephone station, be- 
cause the stringing of wires will be unnecessary 
with this new development. 


Secretary of Navy Pleased 


In the course of the afternoon a similar and 
equally successful demonstration took place at 
Arlington, Virginia, where officials of the army 
and navy talked direct to Mare Island by wire- 
less. The daily press contained a statement, is- 
sued by the Navy Department, which read in part 
as follows: 


“Secretary Daniels is pleased to announce 
the successful outcome of experiments which 
have been carried on in the past few months by 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and Western Electric Company in co- 
operation with radio stations under jurisdiction 
of the Navy Department, by which long dis- 
tance telephony has been made possible. 

“The use of such long distance telephone 
communication in navy or military operations 
is still in an undeveloped state, but it is expected 
valuable use can be made of this wonderful 
demonstration. 

“Aside from such considerations, the depart- 
ment and its officials may well feel proud that 
they have been interested co-operators in the 
first practical development in this last march 
in the wonderful science of radio communica- 


“This was successfully accomplished in the 
presence of officials and engineers of the West- 
ern Electric Company, a representative of the 
Signal Corps of the Army, representatives of 
the Technical and Operating Departments of 
the Navy Department, and a few other inter- 
ested parties. ...... 
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The Merry Mallet Men 


Being Sessions of the Hammer “Beef” Club. Club Motto: “When You Say It, Smile!” 


Time: The Noon Hour. 
Place: Hawthorne. A table in the Company Restaurant. 
Characters: Theoretical Theodore, a highbrow engineer; Prac- 


tical Peter, a general foreman of the Shops; Felix, the Faultfinder— 
Inspection Department, of course; Typhoon Tyrus, “a storm of hot 
air’ from the Sales Department, and Gwendolin Grubgrabber, a 
waitress. 


66 LAS,” exclaimed Felix, the Faultfinder, sniffing 
longingly as Typhoon Tyrus sat down at the 
table with a big fragrant cigar between his 

teeth. “Alas, why wasn’t I, too, born with a nerve in- 


stead of a conscience If my natural honesty would allow 
me to take the Company’s money without working for it 
I also might be a salesman and draw on ten-cent cigars, 
not to mention drawing on the expense account to pay 
for them. ‘Entertaining customers,’ eh, Ty ?” 

“Entertaining suspicion, eh, Felix?” retorted Tyrus. 
“Ah, once more the poisoned dart from the hand I love! 
I note the tenor of your base insinuations, as they say in 
the Western Electric Orchestra. But you are as sadly 
mistaken as the little boy who put the honey bee into his 
mouth because he thought it ought to taste sweet. You 
have accused me unjustly, and dearly will you repent it 
when I am no more. This cigar was given to me by one 
of our fellows who has just raised the population up a 
notch—two notches, to be absolutely exact, for it was 
twins.” 

“Then why didn’t he hand over two cigars—one for 
me?” demanded Felix. “The Company ought to be 
ashamed of itself for hiring such a tight-wad.” 

“Felix,” interrupted Practical Pete, “as your second I 
am going to throw up the sponge for you. You're out of 
form to-day. You’re pulling off old stuff. ‘The Company 
ought to be ashamed of itself!’ Heck, that spiel was old 
when the two grouches in the Ark used to spring it about 
the Noah Navigation Company. Excuse me, Felix, for 
being so forcible when I know you were only joking, but 
whenever anybody gets off that ‘Company’ talk he’s walk- 
ing right over my pet corn. 

“Why, say, I fired a new man last week down in the 
Shops for telling me to go to blazes when I tried to show 
him how to hold a tool so he wouldn’t hurt himself, and 
what do vou suppose he told me? ‘That’s just like this 
Company,’ says he, ‘to try to curtail the freedom of 
speech granted to every man by the Constitution of these 
United States.’ 

«I was mighty flattered to be called ‘the Company’ and 
all that, but let me tell you right now, if this same free 
and independent citizen had picked some spot outside of 
our fence for inviting me to go to blazes I would have 
been tempted to send him on ahead to let them know I 
was coming. 

“But he knew he was safe—probably said to himself: 
‘Here’s some meddlesome boob butting in. Pll just hand 
it out to him good and proper. He can’t hit me because 
“the Company” don’t allow fighting on its premises, no 
matter what the provocation.’ 

“That’s once when one of ‘the Company’s’ rules made 
a hit with him—although I’d be willing to bet that ‘the 
Company’—if by that such fellows mean the President 


and the Board of Directors—probably never heard of 
sich a rule. Or if they did they never heard of lots of 
others they’re charged with. 


“Do you suppose for a minute that after the directors 
of some company have hired a competent man to take 
charge of their manufacturing they are going to stand 
around and run his job for him? Not by a long shot they 
ain’t. He’s being paid good money to do that himself 
and you can bet nobody is going to do it for him. Be- 
yond a few big questions of general policy the Board of 
Directors keeps out of it altogether. He must furnish 
first-class product in every particular and do it in a rea- 
sonable time; he’s got to use up-to-date manufacturing 
methods to keep prices as low as first-class stuff can be 
made for; he’s got to run a sanitary, well-lighted, safe 
shop—a few rules of that sort, of course, are laid down 
for him. But aside from that he and his men just work 
by plain horse sense, which is the kind of horse-power 
that’ll pull a man out of a bad hole every time. 


“A little trouble comes up and somebody—maybe it's 
you or maybe it’s me—makes a ruling on it so it won't 
happen again. Well, you know as well as I do how long 
that rule lasts if it ain’t fair and reasonable. Just about 
as long as a fat possum at a nigger wedding. 


“Why, I’d be willing, if I had that much money, to bet 
every penny of eleven good copper cents against a collar 
button or a Mexican thousand dollar bill that if any one 
of these knockers had the running of this plant for a year. 
starting out with no rules, he’d finish the year with every 
cne weve got now and probably a whole lot more. He'd 
have to, because you couldn’t run a plant like this without 
them. 


“Take the rule against smoking in the buildings, for 
instance. No concern can afford to risk having its build: 
ings burned down by some careless smoker throwing 8 
match somewhere. Of course, insurance will take care of 
the loss of the buildings, but it won’t pay for the loss of 
production while others are being built and fitted up, 
nor it won’t pay the other employees who'd be thrown out 
of work. Besides that, it wouldn’t be fair to ask the peo- 
ple that don’t smoke to work all day in a place blue with 
tobacco. Still some fellows kick on that rule and on lots 
of others that are just as sensible, if they’d only think 
them over. 

“That’s the way all our rules have been worked out. 
They don’t pretend to be the last word. They’re changed 
right off the reel whenever anybody can suggest better 
ones. The men that make them—we’ve all had a hand— 
know shop conditions. Almost every last official at Haw- 
thorne has worked up from the bottom and has got hot 
only the common sense but the experience needed to $ 
what rules are necessary and to can all the useless on" 
And they’re the men that make them, too—not some ie 
dream bunch that lots of people picture in their go-calle: 
minds as ‘the Company.’ ” 

“Peter,” remarked Felix, as the foreman concluded, 
“the depth of your remarks is only exceeded by their a 
treme length. But they don’t solve a question that has 
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been bothering me ever since you began talking. You 
know one of the rules around here says: ‘Fresh air is 


necessary for good health and employees shall not inter- 
fere with the proper ventilation of the offices and work- 
room.’ Now that means we are forbidden to shut things 
up when somebody wants to air his office, doesn’t it ?” 
“It sure does,” agreed Pete. 
“Well, then, fellows,” added Felix, “what I want to 
Does that also prohibit us from shutting 


know is this: 


Pete up when he wants to air his views? Now, I contend 
that, in view of the torrid character of the air involved, 
this latter case classifies properly as heating rather than 
ventilation. But I want to be sure because, as you say, 
Peter, I don’t want to get into trouble with ‘the Com- 
pany.’ ” 

“Here, Gwennie,” growled Pete disgustedly, “give me 
my check. I’m going to beat it before this company gets 
into trouble with me.” 


Dinner of Hawthorne Service Men and Chicago Installers, December 2, 1915 


Installation Department Dinner 


HE Hawthorne service men and the Chicago instal- 

lers enjoyed their second annual “get-to-gether” 

dinner December 2nd. The anticipatory grins shown 
in the flashlight were nothing to the smiles the banqueters 
wore after the tables had been cleaned of their good 
things. C. C. Logan, of the switchboard equipment de- 
partment; C. B. St. John, installation chief clerk, and 
A. J. Devos, division foreman of installation, who made 
the arrangements, certainly had nothing to apologize for. 
G. C. Potts acted as toastmaster. 


Among the forty-four employees present were W. Oest, 
acting district superintendent; C. J. Hurley, general 
foreman of installation, and W. A. Titus, of the installa- 
tion methods department. Every one of the forty-four 
had been with the Company somewhere between two and 
fifteen years, the average length of service being eight 
and two-thirds years. 


; Shop talk,” singing and stories kept things lively. 
oe Peloubet, of the engineering drafting department, 

planoed” for the occasion. All took part in the singing, 
and most of the banqueters contributed stories, although 
a few claimed to be entirely without anecdotal ammuni- 
tion. Perhaps their enthusiasm was damped by the large 
wet sponge they saw slipped on the chairs of some of the 
narrators before they reseated themselves. 


But everyone knew everyone else when the evening was 
over, and after all, sitting on a wet sponge is a very small 


price to pay for getting acquainted with that bunch of 
good fellows. 


Best Star Orders of Interest, December 13th 
to January 15th | 
First Group 


NEW YORK 
IGHTY-EIGHT thousand feet of 30-150 pair 
E type TB cable. 
Office. 
Second Group 
PHILADELPHIA 
Eleven thousand, five hundred twenty-six feet of 10-76 
pair combination cable, 129 No. 1305 telephones, 22 No. 
1048 transmitter arms, 22 No. 1300 desk set boxes, 126 
No. 1 battery boxes, 25 No. 14 cable terminals, 16 special 
connecting blocks, and miscellaneous material. 
Office. 
Third Group 
PITTSBURGH 


Twenty-eight thousand feet of 23-pair composite cable. 
0. R. Lepper & Office. 


Results of New Customers and New Business Contest 


for October and Ten Months of 1915 


SALESMAN SECURING THE LARGEST NUMBER OF NEW CUS- 
TOMERS DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 
G. C. Ellis, St. Louis 
SALESMEN SECURING THE LARGEST NUMBER OF POINTS FOR 
SALES TO NEW CUSTOMERS FOR PERIOD ENDING 
OCTOBER 31ST 
C. L. Goldin, Chicago, 874 
C. L. Bess, St. Louis, 384 
J. E. Taylor, Kansas City, 377 
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Fig. 1—The No. 50-A Coin Collector 
Fig. 2 (at right)—Inside View 
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Untechnical Talks on Technical Subjects 
The No. 50-A Coin Collector 


HE coin collector is a device which makes possible 
a telephone service for the general public, payments 
being made at the time service is rendered. It thus 
becomes a sort of impersonal business representative of 
the telephone company, and in order to maintain the good 
feeling between the public and the company, it should 
give this service accurately and unfailingly ; secure every 
eent that the company is entitled to; and return such 
money as is due the public for service not rendered. Of 
all the devices that have ever been designed to measure 
up to the above conditions, the familiar Western Electric 
No. 50-A multi-coin prepay coin collector is pre-eminent. 
By means of it, the public can obtain any call by deposit- 
ing the amount due, and the operator can tell the amount 
of the sum and either turn it into the cash box or return 
it to the patron at her will. 

Fig. 1 shows us this collector as we see it at the public 
pay-stations. At the top is the coin gauge, marked with 
values of coins which may be properly inserted. Imme- 
diately below is a frame holding the instruction card 
for the proper use of the collector. Below this we have 
the transmitter with the telephone receiver on the hook 
to the left. Below these is the cash compartment, pro- 
vided with door and lock. Coins inserted in the wrong 
opening of the coin gauge drop into the coin return 
chute to be seen at the left near the bottom. To this 
also returns all the money due for calls not obtainable. 

Fig. 2 shows the same collector opened for inspection, 


the housing carrying the perforated coin chute A and 
gongs D and E, being removed and turned around. 
Below it we find the eash box C, removed from the cash 
compartment attached to the backboard; the door with 
lock and keys being shown removed. By aid of these 
pictures we will try to make clear the working of the 
instrument. 

Let us assume that a patron wishes to make a local call. 
The five-cent piece inserted in the opening marked “5” 
on the gauge rolls down through the winding channel 
provided for it in the coin chute A, and falls into the coin 
hopper B, where it remains for the time being, resting 
on a trap door bottom, not shown. In falling into the 
hopper, the coin releases a trigger provided with levers 
which close the electrical contacts at F. This gives 
notice to the operator by the usual signal and she answers 
the call. This signal is an indication that a coin was 
dropped, and the request being for a local call, the oper- 
ator completes it at once. 

Let us now change the assumption, and imagine that 
a long-distance call is wanted. The patron obtains the 
operator, as above, by dropping a coin. The operator. 
learning that the call is for long-distance, returns the 
first coin to the patron. The return of the coin is accom- 
plished by the operator pressing a button, which causes 
the electro-magnet G in front of hopper to release the 
trap door and to deflect the coin into the coin return 
pocket. Being told by the operator what amount of 
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money to drop into the coin collector for the call, the 
patron deposits amount asked for, one coin at a time, in 
the coin gauge. The operator now listens to the distinct- 
ive signal produced by each coin as it proceeds to pile up 
on the trap door of the hopper. The five-cent piece, ten- 
cent piece and quarter all follow separate winding paths 
of their own, and in doing so strike their respective gongs. 
The nickel hits gong D once, on the top edge. The dime 
strikes this gong twice, once on the upper edge and, after 
rebounding and rolling further, again on the lower edge. 
The quarter strikes the cathedral or spiral gong E, once. 
These tones are heard by the operator and give her a sim- 
ple way to check the sum. It must be said, however, that 
even a fairly large sum can be deposited in a short time— 


Toll, Test and Morse Boards and Repeater Stations 


much less, indeed, than it takes to describe it. Should 
there be a dispute as to the correctness of the amount, it 
is very easy for the operator to return the money and ask 
the patron to repeat. After the conversation is over and 
the receiver has been restored to the switch-hook, the 
operator presses a button which tilts the electro-magnet 
in the reverse direction to that which it took when it re- 
funded ; the trap is thus released and all the coins drop 
into the cash box. 

In addition to the function of telephone, cashier, and 
depository, the device offers a stubborn resistance to petty 
thieves and burglars. How well the No. 50-A coin col- 
lector has done all these things may be inferred from the 
thousands that are in service. 
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Rear View of Toll, Test and Morse Boards 


Improved Long Distance Telephone Service for Los Angeles 


HE Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company of 

Los Angeles has recently cut into service a new long 

distance exchange, which in point of improved and 
complete equipment, is on a par with any similar installa- 
tion in the country. The exchange is located in a new 
six-story, fireproof building with the main switchboards 
on the fifth and sixth floors. 


The switchboard sections are arranged in five different 
line-ups. Eighteen of the twenty-four outward sections 
are in one line and contain positions numbered from 100 
to 136, which is the ultimate of space for one side of the 
Operating room. The other six sections of this board nur- 
bered 200 to 21 
space for an ultimate of eight sections. The outward toll 
positions are equipped with twelve “high efficiency” cord 
circuits each, and the inward positions with fifteen each. 

The eight recording sections start another line-up num- 
bered 300 to 316, along the rear wall of this floor with an 
ultimate of fourteen sections. „This equipment is practi- 
cally one-half of the ultimate capacity of the floor space, 
which will at some future time be devoted entirely to toll. 

The fourth floor contains the distributing frame, relay 
racks, coil racks, fuse boards, Morse power plant, tele- 
graph tables and test boards. The toll test board consists 


2, go down the center of the room with. 
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One Hundred and Two Hundred Outward and Night Toll Sections 


of three two-position No. 4 type sections. All cabling 
between this board and the frames is lead-covered. At 
each section a total of 2,080 conductors are made into oue 
large form which measures nearly 614 inches in diameter 
near the butt. These wires are all don''! ond cotton- 
covered, and are largely No. 16 B & ` he Morse 
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Gn lar lags hide They had a fine 
aa “Gert ae The Runaway Auto” 
at the tricks rigs Ride,” gazing amazed 
ands ak <r 0 oe Prankful Ponies” 
Wia e onders of the Insect 

orld and enjoying to the full “Such 
a Princess” and “The Flag of Fortune.” 
And after all that they had Christmas 
to come yet, too—the lucky little beg- 
gars! 

Another for the Grown-Ups 

This month the Club ran another of 
its popular serial pictures, “The Broken 
Coin,” 44 reels of it. It was split into 
three parts, each of which was given on 
two successive nights, so that everybody 
could get a chance to attend. 

The story concerns a girl reporter, 
who finds half of a strange coin in a 
curiosity shop. Now you can pass almost 
anything on the “L” during the rush 
time, but it has to be round, at least. 
So (although that is not the prerise 


reason given to the play) she promptly sets about finding 


the other half. 


In her quest she runs into more trouble than a bache- 
lor taking care of a baby. We couldn’t begin to tell you 
all the adventures she mixes up in, but every one is of 
the kind that keeps you sitting on the edge of your chair 
"praying desperately for her safety, even though you know 
all the time that you’re a fool for your pains, because she 
just has to live through the whole 44 reels or there 


wouldn’t be any. show. 


Anyway, you see, there’s a King and a Pretender. And 
this coin, you know—the whole of it, that is—shows the 
location of the secret treasure that the—no, the other 
king—his father—has hid before his—no, the father’s 
death. And this other king—the king of the neighboring 
kingdom, that is—you sce, he wants to get the coin, too, 
so he can steal the treasure from this king, and—Oh, well, 
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G. A. Parker as Santa Claus at the 
Children’s Movie Show 


ary 11th. 


better. 


Hallowe’en party. We think that must be an epea 
tion but we are going just to see if anything could 
Put on your old gray bonnet. 
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The Skating cit yertised 
An ice carniva j f pis month 
the weathet, 


dom up to gom 
er man has shown CAPY in one of 


be reprehensible even | 

a ig We shall certainly re 
to vote for him another term. 
Enrollment for the Evening Classes 

The enrollment for the evening ae 
ses indicates that the present term 
be as successful as was the last, p 
perhaps will even surpass 1t. None $ 
the Club’s activities has been receive 
with more universal approval than this 
helpful educational feature. The work 18 
already in full swing for the spring tert. 


February 11th Is the Date 


Sweetheart of mine, my eyes coul d 
dine for aye on beauty such as thine. 


I’d never pine for sparkling wine while thy bright eye 
upon me shine. So come and j’ine thy hand in mine and 
be my lovely valentine. 

No, no, girls! Not really. That invitation is extended 
only in our official capacity as poet. Do not allow the lim- 
pid beauty of those lines to make you forget that we are 
married. You see, we are just exercising Pegasus 4 bit 
to work the stiffness out of his knees so that he'll be 
in shape for the Club’s valentine party on Febri 


There, by the way, is an invitation you can accept. The 
actual arrangements for the affair are kept a profoun 
secret—which in itself promises something novel—but the 
committees in charge say it is to be even better than thst 
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Hawthorne Athletics 
By E. A. Hemmer 


Bowling 


HE half-way mark has been passed, and the league 
has speeded up to such an extent that all former 
records for this time of the year have gone by the 

board. The average of all the teams in the league is 868 
pins per night, and the team managers have set 880 pins 
as their goal for the year. On an average, 20 games with 
scores over 200 have been rolled for each night of play. 
One night the league averaged 918. On another night 
four games of over 1000 points each were chalked up. 
The boys are beginning to show the effects of this speed, 
and larger hats will be required soon. The most encour- 
aging thing of the year is the satisfaction shown by the 
men, which, of course, is due to their success in getting 
the pins. 

Miller, of the Inspection team, gave way to Jenkins, of 
the Technical team, in high individual average, but it is 
the closest race for individual honors that has existed in 
a great many years. As the leaders are setting a terrific 
pace and four or five are bunched, it is anybody’s race 
yet. Several men have been coming to the front of late. 
Heslin, LaF ont, and Knoke have taken their places among 
the honored. The nightly prize for high games has been 
pretty well divided. Jenkins (winning 3), and Miller 
(2) are the only ones to repeat. Miller, Kirk, Hicks, Jen- 
kins, and Fliger all have ten or more games over 200 for 
the season. 

The Industrial League team slipped a little this month 
and were thoughtless enough to loose two games to Hey- 
wood & Wakefield, and one to the J. F. Jelke & Co. team, 
but they are still in the race for first place and have 
promised to step into the lead this month. 
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Educational Department 
A. C. McLean, Correspondent 


Two very interesting talks have been given us during 
the last few weeks. The first, by Mr. Ambler, of the 
Advertising Department, explained very clearly the com- 
piling of the company’s supply catalogue and salesman’s 
catalogue. The second was by D. C. Richardson, chief 
auditor, and covered the financial and auditing work oi 
the Company. 


Among the visitors who last month inspected the Haw- 
thorne Works as guests of the Educational Department 
were the following: Professor Gilbert and twenty stu- 
dents from Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago; 
Professors Fish and Meeker and twenty-seven engineering 
students from Iowa State College; H. M. Lange and 
twenty-three boys from Carl Schurz High School; Mr. 
Johns, father of F. W. Johns, a former student, and Pro- 
fessor Bennett and thirty-five students from Northwest- 
ern University, Chicago. The visit of the latter party was 
a little out of the ordinary, as their chief interest lay in 
the social side of the work. 


W. W. Stickle has finished his time in the commercial 


The following was the standing of the Western Electric 
Inter-department League January 8th: 


Team Won Lost Average 
Technical! . «¢axciudscdeke ses 36 12 904-10/48 
Switchboard . ............... 30 18 869-19/48 
Machine. ................... a 21 893- 4/48 
Inspectors . ................-. 2i 21 874-17/48 
Prod. Mdse. ................. 23 25 876-16/48 
Wks. Clerical ............... 21 27 860-19/48 
ORe Nine $ ce eae ng ee Gees 17 31 834- 3/48 
Engineers ei ae. 6 ste ae eS 1] 3” 833-44/48 


High average, 1 night, Prod. Mdse., 981-1/3. 
Iligh average, 1 night, Mach., 966-2/3. 

High game, 1 night, Prod. Mdse., 1079. 
High game, 1 night, Tech., 1040. 


It seems that some of the regulars are breaking under 
the strain of such a terrific pace and the managers have 
begun calling for help on the home stretch. Consequent- 
ly a lot of new faces are seen each night in all of the line- 


ups. The individual averages are as follows: 

Name Team Pins Average 
Jenkins a o bees oe Be aes Tech. 9068 188-44/88 
Miller i erse oe waste Sake Insp. 8389 186-19/45 
KOOP 5. sirpanib reece esa Mach. 8925 185-45/48 
e secede ETE EE Tech. 8296 184-16/45 
Hicks < ee wills gS Ce Ve cta P.& M 8271 183-36/48 
Larson deei earan or e Mach. 8787 183- 3/48 
Teslin s surniseniree hares P. & M 6052 182-13/33 
Shoda: erecodprrErni tenses Insp. 8773 182-13/42 
Bubi 23 sate dee eens Mach, 7570 180-10/42 
Knoke «se ok ei eM aga b ate tans Tech. 8624 179-32/48 
Là Pont aire aaran aa Wks. Clerical 6478 179-34/36 
Pruessman . ............... Eng. 6971 178-29/39 

EIIE E TEEN Mach 8576 178-32/48 


Lindberg . 


course and has been assigned to a permanent position in 
the New York stores department. 


Lic — PAPA 
WaNrTsSs To SEE You 
IN TRE Wasp S meat 


The Original Warming Pad. Drawn by Herbert Mets, Advertisint 
Department 
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New Home for Cleveland 


House 


Bo and bigger business has caused our Cleve- in that city. These 0 
land house to seek new quarters. In July, 1912, the Avenue, were occupied by 
Company opened a house in Cleveland superseding til this fall, when we mov’ 
the Cleveland Electrical Supply Company, which for 413-415 Huron Road, which h 


(Left)— 
a a View of the Offices, Cleveland House 
Eht)—New Building, Cleveland House 
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years had enjoyed the reputation of leading supply house it preparatory to our occupancy. 
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An Old-Timer 


ERE are reproduced two pages from a 

Western Electric catalogue, issued in 

1892. It was taken from the library 
of ancient Western Electric history main- 
tained by C. D. Wilkinson, manager of the 
Minneapolis house. This catalogue is one of 
the few, if not the only one of its kind in exist- 
ence, contains an illustration of a telephone 
that may prove a revelation to those who be- 
lieve the interphone to be a thing of recent 
development. While many of those now in- 
terested in intercommunicating telephones as 
engineers and salesmen were -schoolboys in 
knee trousers, the early Western Electric 
salesmen were selling these sets for use in 
factories and office buildings, to fulfill the 
functions of the present day outfits. As the 
picture indicates, this “anter-phone” was ex- 
tremely large as compared with our present 
sets, but at the time it was considered the 
acme of telephone construction. 


This old 1892 catalogue contained 347 pages, making a our present catalogue, which is described in this iss 
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book about three-fourths of an inch in thickness—a con- the News. 
venient size for the coat pocket. It will be interesting to R. F. Gexsexa, Minneapolis. 
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Pind to r Cu Talk by Wireless 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company, the United States Navy Department and 
the Western Electric Company in Collaboration Make This Dream a Fact 


CC ELLO, Carty. This is Mr. Vail.” 


These words travelled over ordinary 

telephone wires from President Vail’s 
offices in New York City to the high wireless 
tower at Arlington, Virginia, thence they were 
transmitted 2,500 miles without wires to the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, San Francisco, to John J. 
Carty, Chief Engineer of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 

Thus the new long distance wireless telephone 
system between New York and San Francisco 
was opened in New York Wednesday afternoon, 
September 29th. The words were clear and dis- 
tinct, and they ushered in a new epoch in wireless 
communication. Had there been a radio tower of 
sufficient height in New York City, the message 
might have been sent entirely through the air. 

Mr. Carty’s reply to Mr. Vail was made over 
the transcontinental wire line which was formally 
opened last January because the wireless sending 
apparatus at Mare Island had not been complete- 
lv installed. If it had been, the entire conversa- 
tion would have been through the air. 


An Epoch-Making Achievement 


“What a glorious success!” exclaimed Mr. Vail 
as he listened to Mr. Carty’s voice. “I want to 
congratulate vou and the others who have brought 
it about.” 

Mr. Vail spoke certain sentences through the 
air and asked Mr. Carty to repeat them back to 
show that Mr. Carty was actually hearing them. 

This was the culmination of many months’ ex- 
periments and tests. This development is, of 
course, of tremendous significance in the work of 
long distance communications. For instance, it 
would have been just as easy, it was declared by 
Mr. Carty in San Francisco last night, to have 
talked to London, Paris, or Berlin, as to talk 
to San Francisco. Were it not for the war, that 


very thing would have been done yesterday. It 
will eventually be a very simple matter to call up 
a friend who is on a ship in mid-ocean and have a 
conversation with him; and eventually, again, 
there will be no place, desert, mountain top, jun- 
gle, which will not have its telephone station, be- 
cause the stringing of wires will be unnecessary 
with this new development. 


Secretary of Navy Pleased 

In the course of the afternoon a similar and 
equally successful demonstration took place at 
Arlington, Virginia, where officials of the army 
and navy talked direct to Mare Island by wire- 
less. The daily press contained a statement, is- 
sued by the Navy Department, which read in part 
as follows: 


“Secretary Daniels is pleased to announce 
the successful outcome of experiments which 
have been carried on in the past few months by 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and Western Electric Company in co- 
operation with radio stations under jurisdiction 
of the Navy Department, by which long dis- 
tance telephony has been made possible. 


“The use of such long distance telephone 
communication in navy or military operations 
is still in an undeveloped state, but it is expected 
valuable use can be made of this wonderful 
demonstration. 


“Aside from such considerations, the depart- 
ment and its officials may well feel proud that 
they have been interested co-operators in the 
first practical development in this last march 
in the wonderful science of radio communica- 


“This was successfully accomplished in the 
presence of officials and engineers of the West- 
ern Electric Company, a representative of the 
Signal Corps of the Army, representatives of 
the Technical and Operating Departments of 
the Navy Department, and a few other inter- 
ested parties. ...... 
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The Spirit of Service 


HEN the land is storm-swept, 

when trains are stalled and roads 
are blocked, the telephone trouble- 
hunter with snow shoes and climbers 
makes his lonely fight to keep the 
wire highways open. 

These men can be trusted to face 
hardship and danger, because they 
realize that snow-bound farms, homes 
and cities must be kept in touch with 


the world. 


This same spirit of service animates 
the whole Bell telephone system. The 
linemen show it when they carry the 
wires across mountains and wilderness. 
Itis found in the girl at the switchboard 
who sticks to her post despite fire or 
flood. It inspires the leaders of the 


telephone forces, who are finally re- 
sponsible to the public for good service. 


This spirit of service is found in the 
recent rearrangement of the telephone 
business to conform with present pub- 
lic policy, without recourse to courts. 


The Bell System has grown to be 
one of the largest corporations in the 
country, in response to the telephone 
needs of the public, and must keep 
up with increasing demands. 


However large it may become, this 
corporation will always be responsive 
to the needs of the people, because it is 
animated by the spirit of service. It has 
shown that men and women, co-operat- 
ing fora great purpose, may beas good 
citizens collectively as individually. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Get the data—QUICK 


Have a private telephone line direct to your file clerk, or your 
general office, or to any other part of your plant. You can get 
the facts you want while your party calling holds the outside 
wire. No time wasted in calling an office boy —telling him 
the details—having him go all the way to the clerk who has 
the data—risking his wrong delivery of the message — and 
waiting for him to get back. 


This happens every day, and is likely to continue until you get a 


Western : Electric later phone 


A hand-set Inter-phone placed handily at the side of your desk, connected 
to another point in your office, costs but little, can be installed by one of your 
own men, and needs little attention. Built by the makers of all the 
“Bell” telephones and, therefore, of highest quality. 


Put in a hand-set Inter-phone—or if you want to connect up several points in 
your plant, put in a multiple-station Inter-phone. Both are mighty valu- 
able to any live business, and will pay for themselves many times over. 


Write for our Inter-phone Booklet No. 49-K. 
It will boost your organization’s efficiency. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 


New York Atlanta Chi St. L Kansas Ci Den San Francisco 
Bufalo Richmond Milwaukee indianapolis = OLE, Bever Oakland 
Philadelphia Savannah Pittsburgh Minneapolis Dallas Salt Lake City Seattle 

on incinnati Cleveland St. Paul Houston Los Angeles Portland 
New Orleans EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NECD 


A Business Inter-phone Advertisement Appearing in the March Issues of Harper’s, The 
Review of Reviews, The World's Work, and The Outlook 
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You can easily have 
this home convenience 
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A home telephone from upstairs to kitchen. 
Costs but a trifle. Can be put up by anyone, 
without marring the walls. A clear-speak- 
ing little instrument which carries your 
directions without loss of time or waste of 
strength. Stops useless running up and down 
stairs and loud calling through the rooms. 
In every well-ordered home it is just as 
necessary as the door bell, and just as easy 
to install. Nothing complicated about it. 
Nothing to get out of order. Always ready 
for use. Of the same high quality as all 
“Bell” telephones. The pictures show 


Comfort Link J Western « Electric 
Inter. phones 


Rooms N 
installed in bedroom and kitchen, and indicate 
how neat and satisfactory they are. 


This two-station set costs only $15, complete, N 
ready to put up. You should be able to get | 
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it at your local electrical dealer’s store. If 
not there, we will supply you direct at the 

same price, | 
We also make Inter-phone sets, for use \ 


where it is desired to connect more than two 
points in the house, or about the grounds. (| 
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Upon request we shall be glad to send you h 
our illustrated booklet, “The Way of Con- \ 


y venience.” Ask for booklet No. ; \ 
i 1 
i There is an opportunity for agents to represent us in some (| 
l unoccupied territories. N 
| 

h WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY A| 

: M Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell” Telephones i 

AY * 11 463 West St., New York V 
ROE \ Houses in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada, /) 
Agents everywhere f 

i EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED \ j 
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A Home Inter-phone Advertisement that will appear in a representative 
list of popular magazines during April and May 
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Other Western Electric 
Home Utilities, designed 
for beauty and durability, 
include Coffee Percola- 
tors, Washing Machines, 
Toasters, Irons, Warming 
Pads, Household Motors, 
Chafing Dishes, Boudoir 
Requisites, Luminous 
Radiators, and similar 
needfuls. 


All are true examples of 
Western Electric profi- 
ciency. They are procur- 


€ able almost everywhere. 


As you build, prepare your 
home for Vacuum cleaning 
and for Inter-phoning 


Western Electric 


rievani 
Stationary Vacuum Cleaner 


It is so easy, and costs so little additional when the house is going up, 
to run the pipe for a built-in vacuum cleaner. Then you can install the 
cleaner at once—or at some future time, In the base-board of each 
room is placed an inconspicuous opening, covered by a smooth, hinged 
lid. By raising the lid your cleaning hose may be connected as shown 
in the enlarged circle below. Then, at the press of a button, the motor 
and fan in the cellar apparatus start, steadily drawing away from the room 
all the dust and dirt, and carrying them through the suction pipe to the 
receptacle in the cellar. This simple operation can be repeated in every 
room, and will brighten and freshen floor coverings, hangings and furni- 
ture coverings in a truly remarkable manner—all without harm to the 
fabric cleansed. So quick and easy! And so indicative of good judg- 
ment in planning for a complete, convenient home. 


Western Electric 


Inter-phones 


The Inter-phone is another remarkable 
convenience and time saver which you 
should provide for when building. The 
wiring costs no more than for the ordinary 
call bell, and it is possible, in case you 
do not wish to install the Inter-phones 
at once, to use the wiring for a call bell 
system, and at a later time put in the 
Inter-phones, using the same wall plates. 
Inter-phones are easily installed by any- 
one. The photograph shows an Inter- 
phone in the bedroom, and the mistress 
telephoning instructions to the maid in 
the kitchen. The line may be run to the 
garage, or to other points in the house 
and grounds. Youcan easily realize how you can save numberless steps 
and countless callings with such a ready messenger at your elbow. In 
every well-ordered household the Inter-phone is just as necessary as 
the doorbell or the outside telephone. It is indeed the comfort link be- 
tween rooms and floors. 


We have published explanatory booklets regarding each of these home 
necessities. Their suggestions tothe home builder, and their photo- 
graphic illustrations of actual installations are well worth having. n 
will be a pleasure for us to mail to you Booklet No. 145 Z, descriptive 0 

Western Electric Vacuum Cleaners, or Booklet No. 35 Z, that one refer- 
ring to Inter-phones—or both. A line from you to our nearest house 
willbring them. Please mention this magazine when writing. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 


New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Montreal 

Boffalo Milwaukee Oklahoma City Oakland Toronto Berlia 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis Los Angeles Winnipeg Paris 

Boston Cleveland St. Paul Dallas Calgary Rome 
Richinond Cincinnati Denver Houston Vancourer Johannesbdarg 
Atlanta Indianapolis Omaha Seattle Edmonton Sydaecey 
Savennah St. Louis. „Salt Labe Clty Portland Antwerp okyo 


New Orleans 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


This Advertisement appears in the May issues of Suburban Life, American Homes 


and Gardens, and Country Life in America 
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Every Man 
Within Earshot 


A button-touch—and your man’s within earshot. 
Direct talk to anyone in the works—without a central 
operator. Absolutely certain operation. 


Inspire and direct your plant from your own desk, as 
a true manager should. Cut out the “come-in-to- 
the-office” time waste when you want facts or figures. 
Put in this final proof of your business sagacity. Have 
the compactness of organization made possible by 


Western - Electric 
Inter-phones 


Any employee can talk from any Inter-phone to 
any other Inter-phone. Desk sets or wall sets—as 
the location demands. Easily installed by a compe- 
tent electrician. Built by the makers of the “Bell” 
telephones, therefore of highest quality. 


Drop us a post card for booklet No. 55-W. It tells the whole 
plan tersely, exactly. We will mail it AT ONCE. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 


A COMPANY 
Ma > Manufacturers of the 
BHIPPING DEPT, 8,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 
mae 463 West St. 
NEW YORK 


Houses in All Principal Cities 
of the U. S. and Canada 
Agents 
everywhere 


BOILER ROOM 


Rs oe 


A Business Inter-phone Advertisement appearing in several of the 
current Popular Magazines 
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Notice the quiet office of the 
true executive! 


Free your office from distraction and intrusion,—make it 
ideal for planning and creative thinking. “When Minutes 
Mean Money” tells how. Let ussend you a free copy. 


Western Electric Inter. phones 


have solved one problem of business management. They en- 
able the executive to get necessary facts, data and information, 
—hold conferences, give orders and keep in close touch with 
every department of his business in an en- 
tirely satisfactory manner, without losing 
time,—without destroying the privacy and 
quiet of his own office. 

Let us help you to better working conditions. 


Address this envelope now and 


we will send you — 
“When Minutes Mean Money” 


Whether or not you contemplate the installa- 
tion of an intercommunicating system, this book 
will prove valuable to you. Sending for it will 
involve you in no way. Mail the coupon now. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 "‘Bell” Telephones 
463 West St, New York 
Houses in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 
Agents everywhere 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEEO 


A Business Inter-phone Advertisement. From ‘‘System’’ Magazine. 


Western Electric. 
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Quiet and order i i 
mark the home where 
Inter-phones are used 


How much more in keeping with the appoint- sA: D 
ments of the modern home to quietly Inter- P oe ei À [ 
phone from bedroom to the maid in the kitchen oe N | . 
than to have to call to her through the halls! - | 


An Inter-phone connecting the kitchen with the 
upper floors will save much tiresome stair climbing, 
do away with unnecessary confusion and add to the 
general efficiency of home management. 


Western Electric 
Inter-phones 


are SO inexpensive and so easily installed that anyone 
who can put upa doorbell can do the work. They 
are placed in position where you want them, the 
connecting wires are run and attached to the doorbell 
battery—then you can talk. 


You should be able to get the set here illustrated 
at your electrical dealer’s store for $15. If not there, 
we will supply you direct by parcel post. 


Upon request, we shall be glad to send you our 
illustrated booklet, “The Way of Convenience.” 
Ask for booklet No. 32-Z. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 


New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Boston Pittsburgh St. Paul Denver 
E hilagelphis Cleveland i i Salt Lake City 


Buffalo Cincinnati h Los Angeles 
Richmond Oakland 
Savannah St. Louis Dallas Portland 
Atlanta Milwaukee Oklahoma City Seattle 


ew Orleans Detroit 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


A Home Inter-phone Advertisement Appearing in the 
September Popular Magazines 
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THE RED CROSS" FORMERLY THE- HAMBURG”. 
LEAVING NEW“YORK SEPTEMBER 14,1914. 
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It’s so much 
easier to 
Inter-phone ! 


Old ways quickly give 
place to better methods. 
Nowadays to strain one’s 
voice by undignified loud 
calling to the maid is entirely 
unnecessary. So is the 
tedious stair-climbing when 
the maid can’t hear. 


How much easier and 
how indicative of a well- 
ordered household to pick 
up the Inter-phone and 
quietly give directions! The 
maid can hear distinctly and 
you can hear her replies. 


Western É; Jectrie 


i Inter-phones 


can be quickly and easily installed in any 
home—old ornew. The illustration shows 
Inter-phones installed in bedroom and 
kitchen. Such a set costs only $15, and 
can be purchased at your local electrical 
Store or direct from us. Send us the $15 
and we will ship the outfit by parcel post, 
together with full directions for installing. 
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If you wish to know more about these great little 
step-savers, write for our illustrated booklet, ‘‘The 
Way of Convenience,’’ asking for booklet No. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 


New York Atlanta Chi St. Loui Kansas Ci D San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukes jakina nik Oklahoma City Omake Oakland 
Philadelphia Savannah Pittsburgh Minneapolis Dallas Salt Lake City Seattle 
aig Cincinnati Cleveland St. Paul Houston Los Angeles Portland 

ew Orleans 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


A Home Inter-pnone Advertisement in the October Magazines 
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Most of 
you women 


walk too much! 
WW artic’ it that you are 


a physical or nervous strain by 
endless climbing of Stairs—up 
and down—up and down—day 
after day? It isso easy to stop 
this useless waste of energy—so 


easy to save time, too! 


To rest longer, to have greater 
leisure and a more convenient 
home, you should have the great 
little Step-savers, these 


Western Electric 
Inter-phones 


Think of the satisfaction of Inter-phoning 

from your bedroom to the maid downstairs, 

without leaving the room and without loud 

calling. The first cost is very little and the 
installation easy. $15 will buy two instruments, 
complete, ready to put up. Your husband can 
do the work. Purchase the outfit from your local 
electrical dealer, or, if he does not have It, direct 
from us. Full directions with each outfit. 


If you want first to know more about Inter-phones, write for our 
illustrated booklet, “The Way of Convenience.” lt is No. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 


New York Chicago Franco 

Bufalo = Fichmend Milwaukee Indinancl Olen City Ont roti: 

Boston Cincinnati Cleveland Se. Pa Houston Los Angeles portend 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


A Home Inter-phone Advertisement in the November Magazines 
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Surprise Her With as = | = = 
This Practical Gift oe 
For the Home 


When you’ve trimmed the tree 
and filled the stockings, and good 
old St. Nick is about due by the 
chimney route, why not play 
Santa Claus yourself to your 
tired wife? Get this wonderful 
little vacuum cleaner and roll it 
into the room. Your wife will 
be delighted, for no other gift 
can ease her home duties like a 


|. Western Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner 


Be sure she gets this new No. 11 
Western Electric Cleaner—the cleaner 
NOT built like a broom. Guaranteed 
by the world’s largest distributors of 
electrical supplies. Can be attached to 
any electric light socket. Dust bag 
rests on a light, rigid frame which 
makes handling easy and allows 
cleaner to be hung away on a 
closet hook. Price $32.50, in- 
cluding extension nozzle for 
cleaning under furniture. 


Write for details of this 
machine and the name of 

Our nearest agent. Ask 
for Booklet No. 13-Z. 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 


New York Atlanta Chicag St. Loui K City Denver San Francisco 
Bufalo Richmond Mawaukes [ainai Oklahoma City Omaha : Qara 
Philadelphia Savannah Pittsburgh Minneapolis Dallas Salt Lake City patie ? 
N On Cincinnati Cleveland t. Pau Houston Los Angeles P. j 
„New Orleans etroit _ EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY È GAL NEED pete p wn 


A Christmas Vacuum Cleaner Advertisement, appearing in seven magazines, whose l 
combined circulation exceeds 4,000,000 copies 
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One-piece 
Generator 


Transmitter mounted 
on substantial black- 


Shelf enameled casting, 
Reinforced securely fastened 
by Two to cabinet by 
' Dowel Pins four screws. 
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The Leading Rural Telephone 


The above diagram shows why your next telephone should 
be-a Western Electric. No other rural telephone has such 
sturdy construction—such positive action—such clear, loud, 
transmission, No wonder it is best!—it is made in the same 
shops where all “Bell” telephones are made. It is the product 
of highest engineering skill and expert workmanship. You can 
absolutely depend on a 


Western « Electri¢ 
Rural Telephone 


We shall be glad to send on request any or all of the following 
booklets: “The Leading Magneto Telephone,” “How to Build 
Rural Telephone Lines,” “How to Organize a Rural Telephone 
Company.” Write to the nearest house below and mention 
name of this paper. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 


New York Adanta Chi St. Louis KansasCity Den San Francisce 
Bafa Richmond Milwaukee İndia napolis Oklahoma City Omaha __ Oakland 
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Boston Cincinnati Cleveland St Peele” Pollas Los Angla. Portland 
New Orleans Detroit 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


A Typical Western Electric Rural Telephone Advertisement na 
peared Recently in Seventeen of the Leading Farm Journals, Having a Combined Average Circulation of 4" 
Copies Monthly 
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The Newest Convenience 


You will want Western Electric Inter-phones in the new 
home. It costs nothing extra to wire for them when you 
build. The same kind of wires that you would have for push- 
buttons will serve for Inter-phones. No argument is required 
to show the comfort and convenience and the saving in effort 
and labor that is effected by being able to talk from floor to 
floor or from house to garage. 


Western Electric d 
Inter-phones Ys 


are easily installed in new or old houses. {m 
There is different equipment to meet different | 
conditions; so, whether you are interested in |? 
wiring a house just being built, or simply in | 
adding Inter-phones to your present house \ 
equipment, write to our nearest house below 
and let us send you booklet No. 21-R. 


Any reliable electrica] contractor will wire 
your house the Western Electric way. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 “Bel!” Telephones ž 
New York Atlanta Chi St. Loui K City D San Francisco 
Bufalo ae Richmond Milwaukee Poue Oklahoma City Omaha Oakland 


Savannah Pittsburgh Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle 
Boston Cincinnati Cleveland Se. Paul Houston Los Angeles Portland 
New Orleans EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED Detroit 


A Home Inter-phone Advertisement Appearing in the Suburban Magazines 
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W. E. NEWS READER 

EVERYWHERE, W. E. CO. 
THIS MESSAGE WAS SENT AND PRINTED BY THE NEW WESTERN 
ELECTRIC QUADRUPLE-DUPLEX PRINTING TELEGRAPH SYSTEM, 
WHILE THIS WAS BEING SENT, THREE OTHER MESSAGES WERE 
BEING SENT IN THE SAME DIRECTION AND FOUR OTHERS IN 
THE OPPOSITE DIRECTION, A TOTAL OF EICHT MESSACES THUS 
BEING SENT SIMULTANEOUSLY OVER A SINGLE WIRE. THE 
SENDING OPERATOR OPERATED A KEYBOARD MACHINE WHICH 
PERFORATED THE PAPER TAPE HERE SHOWN. THIS TAPE WAS 
THEN RUN THROUCH A TRANSMITTING MACHINE WHICH CAUSED 
CERTAIN SICNALS TO PASS OVER THE LINE, THESE SIGNALS IN 
TURN OPERATING THE PRINTING MECHANISM AT THE: RECEIVING 
END OF THE LINE. THE EIGHT MESSAGES CONTAINED A TOTAL 


OF 950 WORDS, WHICH WERE SENT AND PRINTED IN JUST 2 


MINUTES AND 28 SECONDS 
“WESTERN ELECTRIC NEWS. 
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Most of 
you women 
walk too much! 


W is it that you are 
willing to run the risk of 
a physical or nervous strain by 
endless climbing of stairs—up 
and down—up and down—day 
after day? It is so easy to stop 
this useless waste of energy—so 
easy to save time, too! 


To rest longer, to have greater 
leisure and a more convenient 
home, you should have the great 
little step-savers, these 


Western Electric 
Inter-phones 


Think of the satisfaction of Inter-phoning 

from your bedroom to the maid downstairs, 

without leaving the room and without loud 

calling. The first cost is very little and the 
installation easy. $15 will buy two instruments, 
complete, ready to put up. Your husband can 
do the work. Purchase the outfit from your local 
electrical dealer, or, if he does not have it, direct 
from us. Full directions with each outfit. 


If you want first to know more about Inter-phones, write for our 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Way of Convenience.” It is No. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 


New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
Philadelphia Savannah Pittsburgh Migapois De n a Saute 
oe Cincinnati Cleveland Se. Pa Houston Portland 


Angeles Sims 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


A Home Inter-phone Advertisement in the November Magazines 
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Surprise Her With EES 
This Practical Gift | Sf 
For the Home 


When you've trimmed the tree 
and filled the stockings, and good 
old St. Nick is about due by the 
chimney route, why not play 
Santa Claus yourself to your 
tired wife? Get this wonderful 
little vacuum cleaner and roll it 
into the room. Your wife will 
be delighted, for no other gift 
can ease her home duties like a 


Westera Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner 


Be sure she gets this new No. 11 
Western Electric Cleaner—the cleaner 
NOT built like a broom. Guaranteed 
by the world’s largest distributors of 
electrical supplies. Can be attached to 
any electric light socket. Dust bag 
rests on a light, rigid frame which 
makes handling easy and allows 
cleaner to be hung away ona 
closet hook. Price $32.50, in- 
cluding extension nozzle for 
cleaning under furniture. 
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Write for details of this 
machine and the name of 
our nearest agent. Ask 
for Booklet No. 13-Z. 
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Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Bell” Telephones E 
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A Christmas Vacuum Cleaner Advertisement, appearing in seven magazines, whose 
combined circulation exceeds 4,000,000 copies 
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Shelf enameled casti 
Reinforced securely fastene 
by Two to cabinet by 
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The Leading Rural Telephone 


The above diagram shows why your next telephone should 
be-a Western Electric. No other rural telephone has such 
sturdy construction—such positive action—such clear, loud, 
transmission. No wonder it is best!—it is made in the same 
shops where all “Bell” telephones are made. It is the product 
of highest engineering skill and expert workmanship. You can 
absolutely depend on a 


Western « Electric 
Rural Telephone 


We shall be glad to send on request any or all of the following 
booklets: “The Leading Magneto Telephone,” “How to Build 
Rural Telephone Lines,” “How to Organize a Rural Telephone 
Company.” Write to the nearest house below and mention 
name of this paper. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 


New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas City Denver San Francisce 
Buffalo = Richmond Milwaukee Indianapolis Oklahoma City Omaha Oakland 

Savannah Pittsburgh Minnea Dallas Salt LakeCity Seattle 
Boston Cincinnati Cleveland St. Pau Houston Los Angeles Portland 
New Orleans Detroit 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


A Typical Western Electric Rural Telephone Advertisement 


This Advertisement Appeared Recently in Seventeen of the Leading Farm Journals, Having a Combined Average Circulation of 2,400,000 
Copies Monthly 
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The Newest Convenience 


You will want Western Electric Inter-phones in the new 
home. It costs nothing extra to wire for them when you 
build. The same kind of wires that you would have for push- 
buttons will serve for Inter-phones. No argument is required 
to show the comfort and convenience and the saving in effort 
and labor that is effected by being able to talk from floor to 
floor or from house to garage. 


Western Electric 
Inter-phones 


are easily installed in new or old houses. 
There is different equipment to meet different 
conditions; so, whether you are interested in 
wiring a house just being built, or simply in 
adding Inter-phones to your present house 
equipment, write to our nearest house below 
and let us send you booklet No. 21-R. 


Any reliable electrical contractor will wire 
your house the Western Electric way. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 “Bel!” Telephones 


New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Indianapolis Oklahoma City Omaha _ Oakland 

i Savannah Pittsburgh Minneapolis Dallas Salt Lake City Seattle 
Boston Cincinnati Cleveland St. Pau Houston Los Angeles Poning 
New Orleans EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED aon 


A Home Inter-phone Advertisement Appearing in the Suburban Magazines 
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Nature’s 
Great Cleansers 


Air and water are most efficient and cheapest 
natural cleansers. Modern science has designed 
perfect apparatus that permits the housewife 
to bring to her service the fullest benefits of 
these natural elements. We present to you here a guaran- 
teed electrical device for washing with air—and one for 
washing with water—both made with the skill and 
quality which characterize the many household devices 
F bearing the name— 


“| Westera Electric 


Vacuum Cleaner 


This is a new model, small and light, 
yet so designed that the full power of 
air is used. The experience of 30 years 
of motor and suction-fan making, by 
manufacturers of international reputa- 
tion, is embodied in every part. The 
tigid frame, different from the usual 
“‘broom-handle” design, makes handling 
easy and provides for hanging away in 
a closet when not in use. The price, 
$32.50, includes an extension noz- 
zle for cleaning under furniture. 


Washer and Wringer 


This newest, safest and most thorough 
laundry outfit is sold and guaranteed by 
the world’s largest distributors of elec- 
trical supplies. The motor is specially 
designed and of ample power, yet 
consumes little current. The driving 
mechanism is entirely enclosed. The 
wringer is reversible and has a patented 
safety release. The revolving cylinder 
sends the hot, cleansing suds 

through every bit of fabric without g 
injury to delicate laces, 


Both of these labor-saving cleansers can be 
used in any home where there is electric light. 
Write for descriptive booklets, “The Home Sani- 
tary” and “Sunny Monday,” mentioning the 
name of your dealer. Ask for Booklets No, 421-WN. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 


463 West Street, New York City 


Houses in All Principal Cities 
of the U.S. and Canada. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR 
EVERY ELECTRICAL 
NEED 


A Combination Advertisement on Washing Machines and Vacuum Cleaners, Appearing in 
the Popular Magazines 
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“I Can Run It— 
It Isn’t Heavy” 


It’s not heavy—that’s one of the many advan- 
tages of this Western Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner. The easy-running qualities are the 
first thing to be remarked by every woman 
who tries it. 


Then the design is sucha pleasant change from 
all previous styles of vacuum cleaner construc- 
tion. Others never got away from the old 
broom-handle idea. The truss frame of the 


Western Electri¢ 
Vacuum Cleaner 


and the comfortable handle grip places the 
cleaner in a natural position with relation to the 
body. You can push it without effort and the 
sturdy motor does the cleaning. 


Here is a machine with a reputation 
back of it—more than thirty years of 
manufacturing experience. The price 
is $32.50, which includes an exten- 
sion for cleaning under low furni- 
ture. We believe this represents 

the greatest value in the vacuum 
cleaner market. 


Write for booklet No. 5-WN, 
and name of our representa- 
tive in your locality. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
463 West St., New York City 

Houses in all Principal Cities. 
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EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


The Cleaner 
NOT Built Like a Broom 


An Advertisement of our Popular No. 11 Vacuum Cleaner, 

Appearing in These Magazines: 
American Homes & Gardens, April, 12,500 
Country Life in America, April, 37,000 
House and Garden, April, 24,000 


Popular Mechanics, 
Modern Mechanics, 
House Beautiful, 
Combined Circulation, 572,700 


April, 354,200 
April ’ 100,000 
June, 45,000 


Western Electric 
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A Two-Hour 
Breeze for One Cent 


Do you realize how little it costs to operate an electric fan? 
As a matter of fact, one consumes only as much current as 
an ordinary Mazda lamp. Electric fans are within reach of 
all whose homes are wired for electricity. They are a 
Summer convenience as necessary as screens and awnings. 


Western Electric 
FANS 


Carry the distinguishing marks of a well made product. They 
are light in weight, practically noiseless in operation, and 
Strongly built. Will last as long as a sewing machine, and 
need even less attention. They come all ready to connect to 
any lamp socket, and start at the turn of a switch. 


Discriminating electrical dealers sell them, along with other 
Western Electric Household Helps. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Summer Breezes,” No. ’ 
and we will send you the name of our nearest agent. 
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A Fan Advertisement in the Current Popular Magazines 
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‘“There’s one thing about 
these 


Western Electric 
Selectors 


that makes a great big hit 
with us,’’ said the mainte- 


nance man on one of the big 
railroad systems. ‘‘ It’s the 
fact that we can take any one 


and put it in at any way- 
station—without -having to 


send it back to the factory © 


for readjustment. ”’ 


This interchangeability is but 
one of many of the good 
points to be found in these 
selectors—of which there are 
now over 17,000 in use on 
large and small railroad sys- 


Write to us for further details and let 
us help you in solving your dispatching 
problems. 


Western Electrice Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 
Buffalo’ Richmond Milwaukee Omaha Oakland 
Newark Savannah Indianapolis Oklahoma City Los Angeles 
Philadolphia New Orleans Detroit Minneapolis shat aT 

Boston Houston Cleveland St. Paul Portlan 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Cincinnati Dallas Denver Salt inte City 


Kansas City San Francisco 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
Member Society for Electrical Development. “Do it Electrically” 


tems all over the world. 


A Telephone Train Dispatching Equipment Advertisement appearing in the Steam and Electric Railway Papers. 


a cd 


Point the way to more efficient executive super- 
vision and economy of time in communications 
between all the parts of the mine workings. 
These sturdily built telephones are moisture-, gas- 
and dust-proof—in fact, built to withstand the 
hard service encountered in mines. 


Write for details 


Western Electric Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City ais ncisco 
d Milwaukee 

Ne aak Sna indianapolis Oklahoma City Los Angeles 

Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit inne’ seat Lae 

Boston Houston Cleveland St. Paul Por ci 

Pittsburgh St. Louis Cincinnati Dallas Denver Salt ike ity: 


EQUIPMENT FOR ever. ELECTRICAL NEED 
Member Society for Electrical Development. 


A Telephone Advertisement appearing in the Mining Papers. 
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An Advertisement of the No. 16 Inter-phone System, 


Complete the comfort of that hom 


with . 


Western Electric 
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No stair climbing -no calling through the house 
4 wonderful saving of time, energy and strengt 


` INTER- PHONE 
. i á s N TH POOT OIT ENSION CORO. 
The picture shows thë if ue ne ar. ; To COMETE mi CONVEN- 


B ` 9 i A r IENCE OF THE BEDSIDE 
system that can be ins \ we TELEPHONE PUSH BVITON AT 


on your bell and annunci f- ; Ce Aii P TRADESMENS ENTRANCE 


simple to install- simple! 
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ONE HANO SET FOR BOTH 


The Simplicity of a Popular 


Western Electric 
Flush Type Inter-phone 
eon gph si 


This is the Inter-phone push button plate 
—exactly the same kind of a face plate 
that is used in electric-light wiring for push 
button switches. 


This is the Inter-phone wall box—exactly 
the same kind of wall box that is used in 
electric-light wiring for push button switches. 


This is the apparatus unit that fits the face 
plate and wall box—it contains a buzzer, 
push button and a set of springs into which 


| The plug on the end of the hand set cord 
is inserted and the telephone is complete. 


There is a type of Inter-phone for every con- 
dition of service and every condition of purse. 


Write to us— Dept. 30-BP—for further details. 


Western Electric Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City ae 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Omaha Oakland oies 
Newark Savannah Indianapolis Oklahoma City S stile 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit Minneapolis Pe Aland 
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The Hardest Part of the Week’s Work 
Now Done By Electricity 


Electricity is being put to work in the home to reduce labor, 
increase efficiency and shorten hours of work, just as it has 
done in business and in manufacturing. Women have for some 
time been familiar with the electric iron, but perhaps have not 
realized the idea of the electric laundry. Washing—the biggest 
bugaboo of housework—becomes a simple, easy task with a 


Western Electric 
Washer and Wringer 


Whether the work is done by the housewife, by the maid, 
or by a laundress employed by the day—the saving is 
remarkable in labor, in time and money. The washing 
is done in half the time, permitting, in most cases, 

the completion of the ironing the same day. The 
clothes are saved wear and tear and are as well 
laundered as by the most careful hand rubbing. 

The most delicate fabrics are uninjured. 


Learn All About It Without Obligation 


This machine is perfection in construc 

not tell you all about it in this advert 

trated literature on request, and you can arrange to have a washer 
sent to your home for two weeks' trial. Take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to test this wonderful machine, Write our nearest house for 
booklet No. 89 Hy, 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
“haere Do a 4 463 West Street 


Principal Cities 


of the U. S. and d |} New York City 


This Advertisement appears in Five Current Popular Magazines 


Western Electric 


Vol. IV. No. 9 N, g 
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ye drive over right away-I'Il be ready. 

“My housework! Oh that’s all done. 
“How do I doit? I just let electricity 
' do my work nowadays. I have an electric 
dish washer and an electric clothes washer, 
and iron with my new electric iron. 

“Sweeping and cleaning? Simplest 
thing in the world with our electric 
vacuum cleaner. 

“And say, Ethel, Jack and I are cooking 
our breakfasts right at the table with our 
electric toaster stove and coffee percolator. 

“Cost much torunthem? No, you see 
we use Mazda Lamps. They give us more 
light than the old carbon lamps; but use 
so much less current that even with all 
these electric devices, our light bill isn’t 
much more than it was before. 

“Then I have my Inter-phone, which 
Saves considerable stair-climbing. 

“Do they get out of order ? 

‘““Haven’t had a bit of trouble so far. 

“Jack says they are the best that are to 
be had, for they are made by the Western 
— \ Electric Company. You know Ethel, they 
aaa Se, make this Bell telephone over which we 

E yt hy) are now talking. 

Y } “Certainly, you can buy these electric 

NAJ devices in most any electrical store ; or you 
Ue can write direct to the Western Electric 

= jee a=? Company. Ask for a copy of their booklet 
' jb a | “The Electrical Way”, it is No. 61-D 
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“TIl be ready when you come. Goodbye.” 
at 
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Houses in All Principal Cities ol the 
U. S. and Canada. Agents everywhere 
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Western Electric Company 


An Advertisement of Western Electric Current-Consuming Devices that Appears in the November 27th Issues of the Saturday Even’ 
Post, the Literary Digest, Collier's, and Life, and in the December Issues of McClure’s, Sunset, and Good Housekeeping. 
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This 
Advertisement 
on the 


Toy Range appears. 


in the Dec. 4th 
EVERY LITTLE GIRL WANTS THIS TOY RANGE i% issue of 


li 
kd A miniature cook stove—practical and safe. Just the thing 
$ for playing house. 


The Saturday 


$ It actually cooks real food, and it’s perfectly safe. No matches, 

no flame, no smoke. The connecting cord can be attached to any 
electric light socket, and you can start the heat at the turn of 
the switch. 


Evening Post 


ul ee, 


Play is the medium for teaching many useful lessons, and 3 
this play stove should be in every home where a little girl is grow- 
ing up. Boys have their electrical and mechanical toys. Here 
is something equally entertaining and instructive for the girls. 


Westera Electric 


JUNIOR RANGE 


Safe as a toaster 
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The name, Western Elec- 
tric, guarantees its electrical 
perfection. The price is $8.00 
complete with tea kettle, skillet, 
and baking pan. And there is 
a little cook book, too 


On Pages 4 and 5 of 


this issue of The News 
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this advertisement was 
built. 


Write today for illustrated = 
booklet No. 463-Q, and let us ` 
tell you where in your locality 
the Junior Range can be 
purchased. 
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va If it is not to be had in 
et your town, we shall be glad to 
B supply you direct. 
, 2 
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Write to our nearest office. 
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*s WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
fx New York Atlanta Pittsburgh Chicago Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
Z Bufalo Richmond Cleveland Milwaukee St. Louis Salt Lake City Oakland 
P i Newark Savannah Cincinnati Indianapolis Dallas Omaha Los Angeles 
aan Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit, St. Paul Minneapolis Houston Oklahoma City Seattle 

a: Boston EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED Portland 
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Detroit Athletie Club 
has in operati on A a 
a complete system/ , 
of Sie. 
Western Electric 
Inter- phones 


for assurinó the most 
efficient service to its members 


ANE 
AE 


Inter-phones are time and step saver 
everwhere-home, office, hotel or club 


Western Electric Company y 


; New York Atlanta ee Soares City = Francisco f 

Q Buffalo Richmond ilwaukee maha akland ‘ 

fa Write to Dept. N?362 AF Newark pay oot Indianapolis “ropen City ne: Angeles Ask for a copy 
> ~ Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit inneapolis cattle yo 
Pi for further Informa Boston Houston Cleveland St. Paul Portland of INTER PHONE 
| tion. Pittsburgh St. Louis Cincinnati Dallas Denver Salt Lake City specifi catio 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED `“ | 
Member Society for Electrical Development. © “Do it Electrically” A) 


An Inter-Phone Advertisement Appearing in the Current Architectural Magazines 
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Digitized by Google 


Bigger Profits Next 
) Season 
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You CAN get better prices for your crops. You he, 

CAN have more money left over at the end of ” % 55 
the year. You CAN save your horses, live , 7 
easier, be in instant communication with the A 
doctor, the stores, crop buyers and friends. The \ 
ONE BIG NECESSITY for all this bigger profit N 
and pleasure is to get a Si 


Westera Electric 


Rural Telephone 


IT IS NOT HARD TO GET. IT DOES NOT COST 
MUCH. YOU AND YOUR NEIGHBORS CAN PUT UP 
THE LINE YOURSELVES. 


If you’ll fill out and cut the coupon, paste it on a post card and 
mail to our nearest house, we'll help you to get the simple, re- 
liable equipment, and tell you how to put it up. We'll send 
you full details by return mail. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SOUTHERN HOUSES: 


= Atlanta Birmingham. Savannah Cincinnati Kansas City Dallas 
Richmead New Orleans St. Louis Oklahoma City Houstoa 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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A Rural Telephone Advertisement Appearing in the Leading Southern Farm Journals 
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You can upset it—have a horse kick it over— 

put it right in a pile of hay—IT IS ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. No exposed wires or switch. No danger from crossed 
wires. Can't be accidentally turned on or off. 


GIVES A BRILLIANT WHITE LIGHT—STEADY AND 
POWERFUL. Shines for hours and uses any standard 
dry battery. Has two handles as shown, and can 
be hung up anywhere. The all-metal case is a 
rich black—the reflector is bright nickel. 


Sold by the makers of theBell telephones— 
FULLY GUARANTEED If your dealer WESTERN 
cannot supply you, we will send you ELECTRIC 


A 


Lf7Z7r LLL. this electric lantern, postpaid, 


fly CL YA r complete with battery. for COMPANY 
Dont t s ‘ LEG ONLY $1.50. Use the coupon, Dept. 


and send it to our house 


nearest you. 
: Please send me one of your 


NUsethe CouponZ WEF cious 
Western Electric Company 


Dallas Houston 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


This Advertisement of the Western Electric Battery Lantern Appears in the Texas 
Farm Journals 


Make Your 


Own Electric 
Light and Power 


Send for this X 
Book To-Day = 


il 


It tells about the simple bat- 
| tery that will give you real safe 
electric lights at little cost; 
that will run your pump, feed 
grinder, and other light ma- 
| chinery on the place. It will en- 
able your wife to have an electric 
iron, an electric vacuum cleaner, 
a washing machine, and save her 
| most of her household work. It 
\ is the only safe light—the economi- 
\ cal light. No experience is neces- 
sary to run the 


Western Electric 
Farm Lighting Outfit 


The whole outfit — battery, generator and switchboard—can be placed any- 
where that is convenient for hitching up to your gas engine. Run yourenginea 
few hours twice a week, and it will store up in the batteries all the electricity 
you need. Guaranteed by the makers of the Bell telephones. 


The full story of electricity on the farm is told in this new, attractive illustrated 
booklet, “Brightening Up the Farm.” Get a copy. Put your name and address 
on the coupon, paste it on a postcard, and address it to us. DO IT NOW. 


Agents will find the sale of our small outfits satisfactory and re- 
munerative, and a rapidly growing business. 


Every isolated house or farm beyond the reach of the wires of the 
Electric Lighting Company needs one of these outfits. 


Get in touch with our nearest house, asking for details of our agency 
proposition. Give us facts concerning your business activity and 
credit rating. We furnish literature with your name. 


Western Electric Company 


weehtbbirthpaisssisssrsenpassssssssestgbssseedbeserssascécaviesssetee 
Please send me copy of your Booklet No. EM-17, 
“Brightening Up the Farm.” 


463 West Street, New York 
500 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Name = — 
Houses in All Principal Cities Town z 
of the U. S. and Canada State 
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A Farm Lighting Plant Advertisement in the Leading Agricultural Journals 


A Front Cover Advertisement Addressed to Dealers 


Electrical World, Issue of January 22d 
Electrical Review, Issue of January 29th 


The NEW Fan 


Western Electric 


31X 


pos by Western Electric reputation and by one of the most striking, forceful and complete sales- 
campaigns ever launched; National magazines, window displays, circulars—every medium of fan publicity 
—will carry the low-priced fan message--the BIG serisation of the year. People who could not afford 
a good fan before will buy now--virtually a new sales-market! Write for full details of our proposition. 


cm, Westera Electric Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Omaha Oakland 


seevice 


Newark Savannah Indianapolis Oklahoma City’ Los Angeles 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit Minneapolis Seattle 

Boston Houston Cleveland St. Paul Portland 
Pittsburgh St.Louis Birmingham Cincinnati Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 
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REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
This book is under no circumstances to be 


taken from the Building 
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